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^ma  E^ptB  0f  iitntjatrg 

M06T  people  like  to  be  told  what  they  already  think.  They  enjoy 
hearing  their  own  opinions  and  ideas  promulgated,  and  no  amens  are 
80  hearty  as  the  ones  which  greet  the  reannouneement  of  views  we  have 
alwa3rs  held. 

The  natural  result  is  that  speakers  are  apt  to  give  their  hearers 
what  they  want.  They  take  the  line  of  least  resistance  and  say  what 
will  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  before  them,  and  they  get 
their  quick  reward.  They  are  popular  at  once.  There  is  a  high  tide 
of  emotion  as  they  proceed  to  tell  what  everybody  there  already  thinks, 
and  they  soon  find  themselves  in  great  demand. 

The  main  trouble  with  such  an  easy  ministry  is  that  it  isn't  worth 
doing.  It  accomplishes  next  to  nothing.  It  merely  arouses  a  pleasur- 
able emotion  and  leaves  lives  where  they  were  before.  And  yet  not 
quite  where  they  were  either,  for  the  constant  repetition  of  things  we 
already  believe  dulls  the  mindl  and  deadens  the  will  and  weakens 
rather  than  strengthens  the  power  of  the  life.  It  is  an  easy  ministry 
both  for  speaker  and  hearers,  but  it  is  ominous  for  them  both. 

The  prophet  has  a  very  different  task.  He  can  not  give  people 
what  they  want.  He  is  under  an  unescapable  compulsion  to  give  them 
what  his  soul  believes  to  be  true.  He  can  not  take  lines  of  least 
resistance ;  he  must  work  straight  up  against  the  current.  He  can  not 
work  for  quick  effects ;  he  must  slowly  educate  his  people  and  compel 
them  to  see  what  they  have  not  seen  before.  The  amens  are  very  slow 
to  come  to  his  words,  and  he  can  not  look  for  emotional  thrills.  He 
must  risk  all  that  is  dear  to  himself,  except  the  truth,  as  he  sets  him- 
self to  his  task,  and  he  is  bound  to  tread  lonely  wine-presses  before  he 
can  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul  and  be  satisfied. 

Every  age  has  these  two  types  of  ministry.  They  are  both  ancient 
and  familiar.  There  are  always  persons  who  are  satisfied  to  give 
what  is  wanted,  who  are  glad  to  cater  to  popular  taste,  who  like  the 
quick  returns. 

But  there  are,  too,  always  a  few  souls  to  be  found  who  volunteer 
for  the  harder  task.  They  forego  the  amens  and  patiently  teach  men 
to  see  farther  than  they  have  seen  before.  Their  first  question  is  not. 
What  do  people  want  me  to  say  ?  but.  What  is  God's  truth  which  to- 
day ought  to  be  heard  through  me?  and  knowing  that,  they  speak. 
They  do  not  move  their  hearers  as  the  other  type  does;  they  do  not 
reach  so  many,  and  they  miss  the  popular  rewards — ^but  they  are  com- 
passed about  by  a  great  cloud  of  witnesses  as  they  fight  their  battles 
for  the  truth,  and  they  have  their  joy. 
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But  this  is  not  quite  all  there  is  to  say.  It  is  not  possible  to  teach 
the  new  effectively  without  linking  it  up  with  the  old.  The  wholly 
new  is  generally  not  true.  New,  firesh  truth  emerges  out  of  ancient 
experience;  it  does  not  drop  like  a  shooting  star  from  the  distant 
skies.  The  great  prophets  in  all  ages  have  lived  close  to  the  people. 
They  have  not  had  their  "  ear  to  the  ground,"  to  use  a  political  phrase, 
but  they  have  understood  the  human  heart.  They  have  lived  in  the 
great  currents  of  life.  They  have  heard  the  going  in  the  mulberry 
trees,  and  have  felt  the  breaking  forth  of  the  dawning  light  just 
because  of  their  double  union  with  men  and  God. 

All  sound  pedagogy  recognizes  the  principle.  The  good  teacher 
knits  the  new  material  which  he  wishes  learned  on  to  the  old  and 
familiar.  He  takes  his  student  forward  by  gradual  stages,  not  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  and  he  binds  the  known  and  unknown  together  by 
rational  synthesis,  not  by  some  strange,  foreign,  magical  glue.  The 
more  we  wish  to  belong  to  the  prophet-class  and  to  raise  our  hearers  to 
new  and  greater  levels  of  tmiti  and  insight,  the  more  we  shall  strive 
to  understand  the  truth  that  has  already  been  revealed,  to  saturate 
ourselves  with  it,  to  fuse  and  kindle  our  lives  with  those  immense 
realities  by  which  men  in  past  ages  have  lived  and  conquered.  So,  and 
only  so,  can  we  go  forward  and  take  others  forward  with  us  to  new 
experiences  and  to  new  discoveries  of  the  light  that  never  was  on  sea 
or  land. 


/U^^  '^'^ir9v^ 


Havxbfobd  Cgllboe,  Haverf  ord,  Pa. 


DIVINE  AND  HUMAN  RESPONSIBILITIES 

The  Rev.  F.  W.  Orde  Ward,  Eastbourne,  England 


,  From  any  and  every  point  of  view, 
'God,  as  Creator,  has  imposed  upon 
himself  a  tremendous  charge.  We 
assert  it  with  all  reverence,  but  we 
assert  it  still.  And  if  we  go  beyond 
this,  as  we  must,  and  consider  him  as 
a  Father  also,  our  claims  on  him  are 
certainly  not  less  than  his  on  us.  In 
the  light  of  Christ's  teaching  does  it 
not  appear  that  St.  Paul  and  Isaiah 
and  Jeremiah  were  singularly  unfor- 
tunate in  comparing  God  to  a  potter 
and  mankind  to  brute  and  inanimate 
and  insentient  clay  f  It  was  no  doubt 
a  tempting  but  an  unfair  illustration. 
If  we  were  originally  dust,  we  be- 
came assuredly  spiritualized  dust 
when  breathed  upon  and  into  by  our 
Maker,  transfigured  and  glorified  dust 


— ^nay,  positively  divine  dust.  But 
this  can  not  be  called  soul-less  clay. 
"Dirt  and  divinity,"  as  Burns  said, 
seems  nearer  the  mark.  It  may  be, 
we  will  hazard  the  conjecture,  that 
the  writer  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  entertained  (from  some  ex- 
otic source)  a  dim  and  distant  idea  of 
matter's  ultimate  origin,  some  vision 
or  prevision  of  the  modern  electrical 
theory.  There  were  dreamers  in  sci- 
ence even  before  his  time.  And  the 
spirit  of  truth,  timeless  and  universal, 
dropt  seeds  of  light  into  many  an 
open  mind  and  hospitable  heart  when 
the  Greek  schools  of  thought  had  not 
yet  begun  to  speculate.  But,  how- 
ever this  may  be,  if  we  once  admit  a 
cosmos  and  an  Author  of  the  cosmos, 
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we  ipso  factOf  and  at  the  same  time, 
must  postulate  certain  divine  re- 
sponsibilities. No  maker,  not  even 
God,  can  bring  into  being  a  creature 
or  a  child  and  then  disown  all  connec- 
tion and  responsibilities.  In  the  very 
act  of  production  he  has  given  hos- 
tages and  he  must  abide  the  conse- 
quences. He  has  contracted  definite 
debts,  he  stands  thereby  in  a  certain 
relation  that  he  is  unable  to  renounce. 
He  has  committed  himself  to  a  par- 
ticular course  of  action,  and  so  far 
limited  and  fettered  his  future — his 
conduct  and  character — ^by  this  other. 
The  Infinite  thereby  has  accepted  the 
finite.  And  though  he  may  decide  to 
damn  us  for  all  eternity,  when  we 
with  utter  humility  and  adoringly 
venture  to  remind  him  of  our  rights 
and  his  duties,  he  cannot  prevent  our 
protesting.  ^fRighteous  art  thou,  0 
Lord,  yet  let  me  plead  with  thee  of 
thy  judgments."  Theology,  from  the 
natural  fear  of  being  thought  pro- 
fane, with  a  somewhat  perverse  and 
mistaken  blindness  or  stupidity,  has 
recognized  only  the  one  side  of  the 
problem  and  ignored  the  other.  But 
it  stands  to  reason  that  if  God  has 
rights  we  likewise  have  the  same. 
The  meanest  and  most  brutal  father 
would  not  deny  the  claims  of  his 
children  on  him,  he  is  accountable 
for  their  existence.  He  must  pro- 
vide for  their  wants  till  they  are  able 
to  provide  for  themselves,  he  must 
undertake  their  guardianship,  pro- 
tect, preserve,  clothe,  educate,  and 
feed  them,  and  also  arrange  for  their 
hereafter.  If  not,  he  can  be  com- 
pelled to  do  so.  And  we,  men  and 
women,  are  not  so  many  foundlings 
thrown  on  the  cold  charity  of  a  mor- 
ally indifferent  universe,  and  the 
chance  promiscuous  mercies  of  the 
elements.  Homo,  like  Lazarus,  lies  at 
tiie  door  of  Peii^,  and  ventures  re- 
spectfully and  fearfully  to  remind 
the  Author  of  his  life  that  he  expects 
and  deserves  and  demands  attention. 


God  can  never  have  created  us  for 
the  pleasure  of  sentencing  us  to  hell 
for  ever  and  ever.  We  realize  the  de- 
pendent position,  the  peculiar  rela- 
tionship, and  we  willingly  concede 
the  love,  the  dutifulness,  the  trust  of 
children,  ready  to  obey  and  work  ac- 
cording to  our  measure  while  hoping 
for  permission  and  power  to  enjoy 
ourselves  now  and  then  with  occa- 
sional intervals  for  rest.  God  has 
taught  us  he  is  a  Present  Father,  im- 
manent as  well  as  transcendent,  and 
so  he  is  always  at  hand  and  not 
the  absentee  Landlord  of  the  old 
deists.  "For  thou  lovest  all  the  things 
that  are,  and  abhorrest  nothing  that 
thou  hast  made.  For  never  wouldest 
thou  have  made  anything,  if  thou 
hadst  hated  it.  But  thou  sparest  all. 
For  they  are  thine,  0  Lord,  thou  Lov- 
er of  souls."  This  beautiful  apostrophe 
from  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  offers 
us  an  idealized  representation  of  the 
mystic's  view  of  the  world.  Seen,  in 
the  light  of  eternity  and  in  the  satis- 
faction of  the  consummated  end,  no 
doubt  all  is  the  best  possible.  But 
most  observers  have  not  the  sight  and 
insight  and  foresight  which  go  to- 
gether if  they  come  at  all;  they  are 
ordinary  men  and  women,  and  mean- 
while they  have  to  live  in  a  rude  so- 
ciety and  rough  stream  of  events  and 
processes  that  move  along  inexorably 
like  machines,  while  posturing  as  pic- 
tures, and  they  frequently  come  into 
brutal  collision  with  barbarous  facts 
which  seem  to  suggest  either  no  God 
at  all  or  a  very  helpless  kind  of  God. 
They  have  no  desire  to  rebel  or  repine, 
and  there  is  "  the  glory  of  going  on," 
such  as  it  is;  but  for  most  of  them 
life  is  more  or  less  a  solemn  mockery 
or  a  stem  struggle  for  existence,  in 
which  the  weak  rather  than  the 
wicked  suffer,  and  the  innocent  often 
the  most  of  all.  Monstrous  inequali- 
ties of  conditions,  flagrant  injustices 
abound  everywhere  and  the  blue  sky 
rarely  appears  beyond  the  clouds. 
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We   offer   up    praise    and   constant 
prayer  to  no  purpose. 

"  Thine  ai«  these  orbs  of  light  and  shade ; 
Thou  madest  life,  in  man  and  brute; 
Then  madest  deatii;  and,  lo,  thy  foot 
Is  on  the  skull  that  thou  hast  made. 

"  Thou  wilt  not  leave  us  in  the  dust ; 
Thou  madest  man,  he  knows  not  why; 
He  <thinks  he  was  not  made  to  die; 
And  thou  hast  made  him — ^thou  art  just." 

Here  is  Tennyson's  faith,  but  it 
hardly  goes  beyond  the  "Hymn  of 
Cleanthes" — "The  witness  of  a  soul 
by  nature  Christian/^  We  give  Light- 
foot's  version. 

"  Thine  offspring  are  we,  therefore  will  I 
hymn  thy  praises  and  sing  thy  might  for 
ever,  lliee  all  the  universe  which  rolls 
about  the  earth  obeys,  wheresoever  thou 
dost  guide  it,  and  gladly  owns  thy  sway. 
No  work  on  earth  is  wrought  apart  from 
thee,  nor  through  the  vast  heavenly  sphere, 
nor  in  the  sea,  save  only  the  deeds  which 
bad  men  in  their  folly  do.  Unhappy  they 
who,  ever  craving  the  possession  of  good 
things,  yet  have  no  eyes  or  ears  for  the 
universal  law  of  God,  by  wise  obedience 
whereunto  they  might  lead  a  noble  life.  Do 
thou.  Father,  banish  fell  ignorance  from  our 
souls  and  giant  us  wisdom,  whereon  relying 
thou  rulest  all  things  with  justice,  thai 
being  honoured  we  with  honour  may  re- 
quite thee,  as  becometh  mortal  man:  since 
neither  men  nor  gods  have  any  nobler  task 
than  only  to  praise  the  universal  law  for 
aye." 

For  the  Stoic  the  remedy  was  obe- 
dience— "Nature  is  conquered  by 
obeying  her,"  for  the  Christian,  faith 
and  light  from  faith,  though  either 
would  gladly  have  endorsed  the  words 
and  thoughts  of  the  other.  Tenny- 
son had  much  of  the  Stoic  in  him,  and 
Cleanthes  was  a  Christian  before 
Christ.  And  both  would  have  agreed 
that  God  is  either  everywhere  or  no- 
where. 

But  the  diflSculty  remains,  the  eter- 
nal problem.  Can  we  be  sure  that 
God  recognizes  his  tremendous  re- 
sponsibilities toward  his  children. 
Certainly  on  the  surface,  prima  facie, 
things  do  not  look  as  if  he  did.  It  is 
perhaps  that  we  expect  too  much,  or 
approach  the  matter  from  the  wrong 
point  of  view?  It  is  idle  to  say  that 
we  deserve  nothing,  and  should  thank^ 


fully  receive  any  crumbs  of  kindness 
that  fall  to  our  share.  We  are  God's 
children,  and  we  may  fairly  claim  the 
treatment  of  children,  unless  he  is 
experimenting  on  us  and  vivisecting 
us  and  inoculating  us — ^as  one  doctor 
18  reported  to  have  done.  But  this 
seems  too  dreadful  to  contemplate. 
And  the  only  way  of  escape  appears 
to  be  that  God,  who  must  be  the  very 
best  of  Fathers,  realizes  his  obliga- 
tions toward  us,  but  is  unable  to  ful- 
fil them.  He  has  created  a  monster, 
like  Mrs.  Shelley's  Frankenstein,  in 
the  creation  of  matter,  which  has 
passed  beyond  his  control.  Or  he  is 
thwarted  perpetually  by  an  opposi- 
tion God  of  evil.  And  yet,  though  a 
good  God  of  finite  and  limited  power 
seems  to  be  a  popular  God  among 
philosophers  at  the  present  day,  we 
cannot  think  this  surrender  of  omni- 
potence is  the  wisest  course  to  take  or 
the  most  probable.  And  a  Deity  at 
the  mercy  of  his  materials  hardly  ex- 
cites the  reverence  that  he  should 
arouse.  Why,  the  very  sparrows 
would  come  and  peck  at  him.  Better 
to  have  King  Stork  after  all  than 
King  Log,  or  a  Supreme  Evil  if  we 
find  a  Supreme  Good  impossible. 
And  as  for  a  dual  control,  it  had 
never  answered  in  earthly  politics, 
and  we  may  reasonably  doubt  if  it 
would  be  satisfactory  in  heavenly 
politic8^-or  if  indeed  any  cosmos 
could  then  exist. 

There  appears  to  be  one  and  only 
one  way  of  escape  from  the  crux  that 
confronts  us,  on  which  God  is  im- 
paled as  well  as  ourselves.  This  is, 
that  the  Deity  is  himself  in  process 
of  evolution  like  us,  and  the  potential 
almightiness  which  naturally  and 
necessarily  belongs  to  him  has  not  yet 
reached  the  goal  of  its  full  develop- 
ment. God  also  is  in  the  act  and  fact 
of  making.  The  pains  we  suffer  are 
his  growing  pains  or  travail  pangs. 
We  feel  him  in  our  own  bodies  and 
minds  and  souls  coming  to  the  birth. 
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And  in  this  startling  and  strange  but 
yeritable  revelation  of  nature  we  can 
and  must  and  indeed  often  do  assist. 
^  As  I  see  it.  Deity  comes  to  being  in 
usw"  We  may  cooperate  in  many  ways, 
and  always  by  a  steadfast  adherence 
to  the  pursuit  of  the  good  and  the 
true  and  the  beautiful,  and  especially 
I^  our  recognition  of  the  Christ  prin- 
ciple of  perpetual  sacrifice.  St.  Paul 
had  a  dim  conception  of  this  colossal 
truth.  "  For  we  know  that  the  whole 
creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  in 
pain  together  until  now."  Here  we 
have  the  ultimate  tragedy,  that  will 
be  the  ultimate  triumph,  in  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  divine  Father  living  and 
dying,  so  to  speak,  in  order  to  set  his 
children  free.  The  redemption  of 
both  is  simultaneous.  And  the  Father 
eannot  work  his  will  in  the  liberation 
of  his  children  till  he  has  accom- 
plished his  own  enfranchisement  in 
us.  And  so  now  every  new  discovery 
of  science,  every  new  victory  of  celes- 
tial art,  every  new  invention  of  me- 
chanical genius  in  industry  for  the 
welfare  of  the  world,  means  something 
more,  and  far  more,  than  its  earthly 
side.  It  has  a  heavenly  aspect.  They 
each  and  all  mean  a  farther  and  fuller 
emancipation  of  the  Divine  Victim, 
the  Prisoner  of  eternity.  Have  we 
not  all  one  Father  f  Is  not  the  whole 
uinverse  a  single  family,  and  in  this 
fact  have  we  not  all  unsearchable 
riches  in  the  final  Christ  or  cross 
principle  which  binds  us  all  together  1 
Is  not  the  indwelling  and  parturient 
spirit  that  of  perfect  sacrifice,  and 
perfect  love,  which  is  stronger  than 
death  and  more  cruel  than  the  grave  t 
Each  new  heresy,  if  as  innocent  as 
that  of  Kikiyu,  that  cracks  the  shell 
of  formation  or  breaks  a  hole  in  the 
iron  ringfence  of  ecclesiasticism  or 
hidebound  ignorance,  each  new  act  of 
inspired  quixotic  chivalry  which  tilts 
against  some  venerable  windmill  or 
anachronism,  each  reaction  of  be- 
nighted toryism  which  contemplates 


murder  and  commits  suicide,  as  all 
rebuildings  of  Jericho's  accursed 
walls  must — ^not  to  mention  the  be- 
trayal of  sacred  trusts  and  the  appeal 
to  force  in  defiance  of  liberty— each 
and  all  of  these  do  in  the  end,  if  only 
by  way  of  antithesis,  contribute  to 
the  releasing  of  some  divine  energy. 
Such  a  master-thought  as  this,  that 
we  have  to  work  together  for  the  set- 
ting free  of  the  infinite  God,  until  we 
ultimately  share  ourselves  in  the 
emancipation  of  him  who  beggared 
himself  to  enrich  us,  should  be  a 
kindling  and  transforming  enthu- 
siasm. '^  If  so  be  that  we  suffer  with 
him,  that  we  may  be  also  glorified 
together.'*  "And  if  we  suffer  we 
shall  also  reign  with  him.''  For  the 
divine  Father  and  his  divine  chil- 
dren are  inextricably  joined  in  one 
and  the  same  bundle  of  life.  This  is 
not  pantheism,  nor  even  panentheism, 
but  a  kind  of  spiritual  identification 
of  interests  on  the  plane  of  eternity. 
Man  will  and  must  grow  more  and 
more  divine,  and  Ood  more  and  more 
human.  In  the  incarnation  of  his- 
tory we  find  the  acknowledgment  of 
his  indebtedness  from  the  Creator  by 
this  very  act.  No  religion  can  be 
found  which  does  not  confess  directly 
or  indirectly  this  vast  obligation  of 
love,  this  interior  and  intimate  refer- 
ence wherever  sacrifice  appears,  even 
in  its  crudest  and  most  savage  and 
sanguinary  forms — there,  whether  in 
the  light  of  communion  or  atonement 
or  propitiation,  we  at  least  reach  the 
fundamental  fact  that  the  Deity  (even 
if  little  better  than  a  devil)  admits 
his  responsibilities  to  his  children, 
while  in  the  same  act  appealing  to 
them  for  an  alleviation  of  his  own 
bonds  and  burdens.  The  Lord  hath 
need  of  us,  and  we  of  course  have  far 
greater  need  of  him.  But  in  this  co- 
operating process  for  his  enfranchise- 
ment and  evolution,  we  are  ipso  facio 
cooperating  likewise  for  our  own. 
His  prison  is  our  prison,  and  his  im- 
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potency  onr  impotency.  And  every 
fetter  or  restriction  removed  from  his 
path  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  free- 
dom or  enlightenment  means  also  and 
thereby  the  relaxing  of  our  own  loads. 
By  obedience  to  right  and  reason  or 
the  heavenly  vision,  by  leveling  the 
road  for  faith  and  the  elemental 
authentic  intuitions,  by  any  unselfish 
surrender  of  mere  private  pleasures 
for  the  assistance  of  others  and  the 
betterment  of  our  poorer  brothers  and 
sisters,  we  contend  for  a  double  vic- 
tory, we  fight  at  once  for  the  human 
and  the  divine.  God  is  coming  to 
birth  in  us  and  in  every  creature  and 
in  the  whole  creation.  Creator  and 
creatures,  Father  and  children,  are 
one  thing.  Our  indifference  opposes 
his  manifestation  and  retards  his 
progress.  Our  militarism,  with  all 
its  battles  of  the  mice  and  the  frogs, 
the  futile  exercitations  of  worms  and 
super-worms,  its  fatuous  marchings 
and  counter-marchings  up  hill  and 
down  hill — ^because  it  denies  and  de- 
flects the  real  cosmic  curve,  the  true 
advance — adds  to  our  responsibilities 
as  well  as  his.  From  the  lowest  point 
of  view,  which  God  forbid  any  one 
should  ever  take,  it  does  not  pay  to 
go  on  striving  against  peace  and 
righteousness  and  closing  up  gates 
and  avenues,  instead  of  opening  them 
out  more  and  more.  Heaven,  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  means  the  land  of 
ever  open  doors  and  windows  and 
opportunities. 

It.  seems  extraordinary,  even 
astounding,  that  in  spite  of  the  many 
suggestions  in  the  Old  Testament,  not- 
withstanding the  incarnation  and 
crucifixion,  theology  ajs  a  whole  has 
steadily  set  its  face  against  the  mani- 
fest doctrine  of  a  suffering  God.  It 
looks  as  if  teachers  and  preachers  had  ' 
really  never  taken  in  the  historical 
fact  of  Christ's  death.  For  the 
Church  has  practically  adopted  the 
docetic  heresy.  Of  course  the  Patri- 
passians  were   an   exception   to   the 


rule,  and  there  is  something  to  be  said 
(but  not  much)  for  the  Arian  creed. 
As  if  it  were  possible  or  ^conceivable 
that  a  divine  passion  could  degrade  a 
Divine  Being,  instead  of  immeas- 
urably exalting  and  magnifying  him. 
Theologians,  with  the  fear  of  heter- 
odoxy before  them,  have  actually 
treated  God  too  often  as  the  French 
regard  their  Eire  Supreme  as  some- 
thing far  too  abstracted  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  any  but  the  vaguest  form, 
and  not  to  be  tied  down  by  any  limi- 
tations. And  yet  it  is  the  very  quali- 
fications of  Creator  and  Father  that 
truly  aggrandize  Divinity  and  bring 
him  into  intimate  relations  with  us. 
Theologians,  with  few  exceptions, 
have  protested  that  God  as  God  must 
be  absolutely  impassible,  i.e.,  perfectly 
useless  and  unapproachable.  It  was 
a  fatal  heresy  to  make  him  feel  pain 
or  sorrow.  Theology  forgot  what 
Hegel  recognized  at  once,  that  the  in- 
carnation would  have  been  impossible 
had  not  the  Deity  always  included  the 
human  element.  "  The  Word  became 
flesh."  Why,  indeed?  Because  from 
all  eternity  God  was  Father  and 
Creator  and  always  must  be,  and 
these  verities  involve  necessarily 
what  we  must  call  passibility.  An 
unfeeling,  impassive  Deity  is  a  mere 
mockery — like  King  Log.  And  there 
stands  the  cross  to  condemn  and 
stultify  all  the  false  nonsense  that 
has  been  talked  about  this.  For  the 
entire  cosmos  hangs  and  always  has 
hung  and  always  will  hang  on  the 
cross.  Theopathy  or  Christophany  is 
the  one  central  truth.  God  suffers 
with  us  and  in  us  and  by  us  and  for 
us,  and  for  that  very  reason  becomes 
more  God-like  in  being  so  intensely 
human.  In  all  their  afflictions  he  was 
afflicted.  In  Acts  20 :  28  we  read  St. 
Paul's  testimony  to  this  great  truth. 
"  The  Church  of  God,  which  he  hath 
purchased  with  his  own  blood."  We 
all  know,  "The  blood  of  martyrs  is 
the  seed  of  the  Church."    But  it  is 
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far  more  in  accordance  with  the 
eternal  verities,  to  say,  "  the  blood  of 
God  is  the  seed  of  the  Church,  the 
seed  of  the  world."  "Though  he 
were  a  Son,  yet  learned  he  obedience 
by  the  things  which  he  suffered" — 
and  for  "  Son  "  we  may  just  as  well 
read  God  or  Father.  It  is  in  the  pas- 
sion of  love  that  God  stands  forth 
preeminently  revealed.  Divinity 
must  pay  the  price  of  divinity,  and 
that  is  the  eternal  sacrifice  of  vicar- 
ious suffering.  "All  day  long  (i.e., 
forever)  I  have  stretched  forth  my 
hands  unto  a  disobedient  and  gain- 
sajing  people" — ^upon  the  accepted 
cross  of  fatherhood  and  creatorship. 

As  soon  as  we  recognize  and  realize 
this  profound  verity,  the  universal 
tragedy  of  nature  and  man's  history 
becomes  transfigured.  We  are  all, 
equally  the  Maker  and  the  made,  in 
the  same  state  of  growing  emancipa- 
tion. If  we  are  captives,  if  we  are 
imprisoned  in  bonds  and  bounds,  so 
also  is  the  infinite  love.  For  the 
Creator,  the  Father,  could  not  fairly 
choose  to  escape  the  cross  laid  upon 
his  creatures  and  children.  We  suf- 
fer together,  we  rejoice  together,  and 
every  new  victory  of  goodness  or  tri- 
mnph  of  truth  or  apocalypse  of 
beauty  knocks  off  a  chain  and  re- 
leases pent  up  life  and  love.  God 
rises  and  falls  with  us,  our  hell  is  his 
and  our  heaven  is  his.  Not  a  flower 
or  petal  can  come  into  being  but  it 
costs  him  something.  Creation,  like 
parturition,  implies  the  pains  and 
perils  of  childbirth.  Is  it  likely  that 
God  would  or  could  offer  us  that 
which  cost  him  nothing?  And  the 
greater  the  love  the  greater  the  suf- 
fering, which  can  be  measured  only 
by  the  cross  of  Christ.  God  offers  us 
all,  and  we  dare  offer  no  less.  He  is 
likewise  our  yokefellow,  our  labor- 
mate.  "Likewise  the  Spirit  also 
helpeth  our  infirmities;  for  we  know 
not  what  we  should  pray  for,  as  we 
ought;  but  the  Spirit  maketh  inter- 


cession for  us,  with  groanings  which 
can  not  be  uttered."  We  need  not 
believe,  with  Paley,  that  certain  rudi- 
mentary organs  showed  the  indecision 
of  nature  as  to  the  sex,  but  we  may 
infer  from  the  indetermination  of  the 
balance  between  the  higher  and  the 
lower,  the  human  and  the  divine  in  us, 
by  the  upward  trend  of  the  curve  of 
progress,  that  our  origin  and  destiny 
alike  are  divine.  And  we  shall  trans- 
form this  to  determination  if  we  re- 
member with  Seneca  that  "  wherever 
a  man  is  there  is  room  for  doing 
good";  or  with  Marcus  Aurelius, 
"  This  is  not  a  misfortune,  but  to  bear 
it  nobly  is  good  fortune";  or  with 
the  far  more  ancient  Babylonian,  "  To 
him  that  doeth  thee  an  ill  deed,  re- 
quite a  gracious  favor."  Just  as  man 
must  be,  by  the  very  constitution  of 
his  double,  psychological  nature,  both 
Platonist  and  Aristotelian,  Hebrew 
and  Hellenist,  self-regarding  and 
other-regarding  or  autotelic  and 
heterotelic,  so  he  can  not  renounce 
his  birthright  both  of  the  earthly  and 
the  heavenly,  the  human  and  the  di- 
vine. Shakespeare  makes  Hector 
quote  from  Aristotle,  and  why  nott 
Did  not  Heraclitus  steal  from  Hegel, 
and  does  not  God  daily  steal  from 
manf  The  categories  of  Aristotle 
were  latent  in  Hector,  and  the  mur- 
derer in  the  doomed  cell  awaiting  his 
execution  has  dormant  in  him  the 
categories  of  Divinity.  "  There  is  no 
sin,  except  stupidity" — the  refusal 
to  see  the  fact  that  we  are  greater 
than  we  know,  dowered  even  with  the 
greatness  of  God.  Right  is  might,  and 
right  must  prevail  in  the  end,  be- 
cause mere  might  ever  was  inherently 
weak  and  rested  on  whatever  of  truth 
or  goodness  it  contained  with  all  its 
immense  alloy.  The  categorical  im- 
perative still  reigns,  and  the  divine 
Victim  still  rules.  Bacon  said  finely, 
"  Knowledge  is  power" ;  but  we  say  at 
the  present  day,  "personality  (the 
God-like  part  of  us)  is  power." 
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BY  ONE  OF  THEM 
The  Rev.  D.  R.  Piper,  Rosslyn,  Va. 


It  ifi  observed  to  be  a  fact  that 
women  move  their  lips  more  freely 
than  do  men.  And,  although  this 
has  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  used 
as  an  argument  in  favor  of  admitting 
the  gentler  sex  to  the  pulpit,  it  would 
make  a  capital  point  in  any  debate  in 
which  speech-readers  sat  as  judges. 

The  deaf  and  "  hard-of -hearing," 
or  partially  deaf,  constitute  a  large 
community  in  America.  And  to  a 
considerable  degree  they  also  consti- 
tute an  unrealized  asset  to  the  Church. 
Regarded  from  the  viewpoint  of  serv- 
ice, the  deaf  have'  scarcely  been  con- 
sidered by  organized  religion. 

An  aural  specialist  in  a  speech  re- 
cently made  before  a  convention  of 
teachers  of  the  deaf  declared  that 
fully  fifty  per  cent,  of  men  and  women 
past  thirty-five  years  of  age  have  de- 
fective hearing.  The  only  ameliorat- 
ing qualification  of  this  assertion  was 
that  in  most  instances  the  affliction 
was  confined  to  one  ear.  There  are 
no  data  on  the  numbers  of  those  who 
can  not  hear  well  enough  to  enjoy  a 
platform  discourse.  Nor  is  any  ac- 
curate estimate  available  as  to  the 
proportion  of  these  who  are  students 
of  speech-reading.  But  this  art,  gen- 
erally called  lip-reading,  is  growing 
rapidly  and  adding  devotees  to  itself 
daily.  Perusal  of  the  advertising 
pages  of  a  copy  of  the  Volta  Review 
(devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  deaf), 
casually  selected  from  the  files,  re- 
veals announcements  of  fifty-four 
schools  for  the  teaching  of  speech- 
reading,  located  in  thirty-three  cities 
and  towns.  Thirteen  of  these  schools 
are  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  and 
six  of  them  are  in  southern  States, 
which  indicates  that  the  movement  is 
either  country-wide  or  rapidly  tend- 
ing to  become  so.  Another  indication 
of  the  growth  of  the  art  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 


Charles  F.  Richardson  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  hundreds  of  soldiers,  deaf- 
ened on  the  battlefields  of  France,  are 
being  taught  the  principles  of  speech- 
reading  at  the  expense  of  the  Govern- 
ment. All  this  means  that  increasing 
numbers  of  the  deaf  will  in  the  future 
be  able  to  understand  the  language 
which  the  minister  speaks,  even  tho 
they  do  not  hear  a  syllable,  provided 
always  the  minister  gives  them  a  small 
degree  of  cooperation. 

The  reasons  for  the  growth  of 
speech-reading  lie  in  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  art  itself.  Most  cases  of 
deafness  are  already  beyond  medical 
cure  when  the  trouble  has  progressed 
sufficiently  far  to  be  fully  recognized. 
All  effective  devices  for  magnifying 
the  sound  are  more  or  less  cumber- 
some and  obtrusive,  and  are  of  de- 
creasing value  as  deafness  approaches 
a  state  of  totality,  which  it  generally 
does,  either  gradually  or  suddenly. 

Speech-reading,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  be  fairly  mastered  by  almost  any 
intelligent  person  who  perseveres  in 
the  use  of  his  eyes  and  his  wits.  I 
hope  that  no  one  will  be  inclined  to 
cast  aspersions  on  the  veraciousness 
of  this  statement  when  I  add  that  the 
art  is  about  as  difficult  to  master  as 
is  Hebrew  without  the  aid  of  the 
Masoretic  points.  Incidentally  it  may 
be  remarked  that  there  are  many  sug- 
gestive similarities  between  the  two. 
A  double  ^^b"  on  the  lips  looks  as 
much  like  a  single  "  b  "  as  Beth  re- 
sembles double  Beth  without  the 
daghesh — ^that  is,  the  two  look  exactly 
alike  in  either  case.  When  an  Aleph 
or  Waw  appears  in  the  unpointed 
Hebrew  text  the  reader  knows  that  a 
vowel  sound  accompanies  the  symbol, 
but  must  judge  by  the  context  which 
vowel  to  read  in ;  in  a  similar  manner, 
when  the  speech-reader  sees  the  lips 
comprest  he  knows  that  a  mute  has 
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been  uttered,  but  must  determine 
from  the  general  combination  of 
movements  in  the  sequence  whether 
the  closed  mouth  stood  for  "  m,"  "  b," 
or  "  p/*  The  lip  language  is  largely 
one  of  vowels,  just  as  the  old  Hebrew 
script  was  a  language  of  consonants. 
Many  consonantal  movements  are 
homophonous  twins  or  triplets.  Prob- 
ably the  man  who  in  his  seminary 
days  gloated  over  Hebrew  would  find 
speech-reading  a  very  fascinating 
study.  Undoubtedly  some  knowledge 
of  its  principles  would  prove  much 
more  serviceable  than  Hebrew  to  him 
in  his  ministry  to  the  deaf  of  his 
parish.  And  if  the  speech-reading 
art  keeps  increasing  in  popularity 
among  the  deaf,  and  the  churches  be- 
come increasingly  sensible,  the  time 
may  conceivably  come  when  speech- 
reading  principles  may  be  taught  as 
an  elective  in  theological  seminaries, 
alongside  of  certain  Hebrew  seminars 
in  Chronicles  and  other  of  the 
Kethubim  which  most  of  us  fight  shy 
of  when  hunting  a  text. 

It  is  not  essential  that  a  minister 
who  performs  his  duty  toward  the 
deaf  of  his  parish  should  be  able  to 
read  speech.  But  it  is  advisable  that 
he  should  understand  the  nature  of 
the  art  well  enough  to  make  his  own 
speech  easily  understood.  He  will 
thus  facilitate  the  ease  and  comfort 
with  which  the  deaf  may  attend  to 
his  public  utterances,  and  the  satis- 
faction they  receive  from  his  social 
and  personal  services.  He  can  also  be 
a  messenger  of  hope  to  many  who  have 
at  present  no  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
speech-reading  by  telling  them  of  it 
and  giving  them  the  cheer  of  his 
optimism  as  they  strive  to  master  it. 
By  so  doing  he  may  reclaim  many 
hungry  souls  who  have  by  their  mis- 
fortune been  deprived  of  the  joys  of 
social  intercourse  and  of  social  wor- 
ship. And  he  may  make  faithful  de- 
votees of  many  who  now  appear  in- 
different to  the  cause  he  represents. 


Mr.  Edward  B.  Nitchie,  one  of  the 
best  authorities  on  speech-reading, 
and  himself  an  expert  speech-reader, 
recommends  two  books  to  all  those 
who  desire  to  know  how  to  increase 
their  helpfulness  to  the  deaf:  Deaf- 
ness and  Cheerfulness,  by  Rev.  A.  W. 
Jackson;  and,  The  Deaf  in  Art  and 
the  Art  of  Being  Deaf,  by  Grace  El- 
lery  Channing.  Nothing  that  can  be 
«aid  here  will  supplant  the  material 
to  be  found  in  these  two  volumes; 
but  the  paragraphs  which  follow  are 
intended  to  give  the  minister  who  has 
deaf  people — ^and  especially  speech- 
readers — in  his  audience  some  prac- 
tical suggestions  to  increase  the  value 
of  his  ministry  to  these  people. 

Remember,  then,  that  speech-read- 
ing, while  it  is  much  more  than  the 
reading  of  the  lips,  is  based  primarily 
on  the  ability  to  see  and  interpret 
the  unheard  sounds  produced  by  the 
major  movements  of  the  lips.  The 
minister,  both  in  public  and  in  private 
utterance,  should  cultivate  the  habit 
of  having  his  lips — in  fact,  his  entire 
face, — ^visible  at  all  times.  To  one 
who  has  not  observed  closely  this  ad- 
vice will  perhaps  seem  almost  puerile 
in  its  superficiality.  Yet  in  my  ex- 
perience as  a  deaf  auditor  I  can  recall 
listening  to  only  one  minister  who 
did  not  cover  or  otherwise  hide  his 
lips  from  view  at  any  time  during 
his  discourse. 

Many  speakers  have  an  unfortunate 
habit  of  burying  their  faces  in  their 
Bibles  while  reading  their  texts. 
Others  begin  so  thoughtfully  that 
they  find  it  necessary  to  consult  the 
fioor  quite  frequently  during  the  first 
ten  minutes  of  the  sermon.  The  open- 
ing sentences  of  an  address,  if  in  any 
sense  they  furnish  a  clue  to  the  dis- 
course, are  vitally  important  to  the 
speech-reader.  Presumably,  the  text 
and  introductory  remarks  set  bounds 
to  the  range  of  the  speaker's  thought, 
and  if  the  speech-reader  understands 
these,  the  process  of  elimination  and 
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synthesis  which  he  must  constantly 
practice  in  his  attempt  to  interpret 
the  movements  of  the  lips  becomes 
much  simpler  for  the  rest  of  the  hour. 
So  important  is  a  clearly  conceived 
and  clearly  spoken  beginning  that  I 
wish  to  interpolate  the  suggestion  that 
the  custom  of  printing  the  words  of 
the  text  in  the  program  of  the  service 
is  one  for  which  the  deaf  will  be  very 
grateful.  Pastors  who  have  stenogra- 
phers or  church  secretaries  at  their 
disposal  would  find  it  feasible  to  ren- 
der an  additional  service  to  the  deaf 
by  putting  into  their  hands  the  open- 
ing words  and  chief  features 
("  bones  ")  of  the  discourse  in  type- 
written form.  By  so  simple  a  means 
many  deaf  people  who  have  become 
regular  absentees  might  be  induced 
to  reinstate  the  habit  of  church- 
going. 

In  addition  to  the  speakers  whose 
chief  fault  lies  in  their  obscured  be- 
ginnings, there  is  a  tribe  of  gymnas- 
tic orators  who,  as  soon  as  they  begin 
to  warm  up  to  the  theme,  stride  from 
one  end  of  the  platform  to  the  other, 
facing  first  the  right,  then  the  left. 
The  extremists  of  this  school  also  turn 
their  backs  to  the  audience  occasion- 
ally in  order  to  make  sure  that  the 
organist  and  quartet  are  drinking  in 
the  richness  of  the  message.  This 
kind  can  be  cast  out  only  by  prayer 
and  fasting.  And  the  black  list  of 
every  church-going  speech-reader  con- 
tains the  names  of  any  such  as  may 
be  making  sound  and  fury  in  his 
vicinage. 

Beware  also  of  the  irrelevant  ges- 
ture which  throws  the  struggling  at- 
tention off  the  clue  and  frequently 
sends  it  on  a  false  trail.  In  speech- 
reading  one  must  constantly  add  to 
the  arts  of  analysis  and  synthesis  the 
virtues  of  shrewd  guesswork  and  an 
apt  psychology;  for  many  sounds 
show  no  movement  on  the  lips,  and 
the  same  combination  of  sounds  may 
sometimes  stand  for  any  one   of  a 


dozen  words.  In  the  effort,  therefore, 
to  piece  out  the  fragmentary  move- 
ments seen  by  the  eye  and  make  of 
them  the  ordered  thoughts  of  the 
speaker's  utterance,  the  speech- 
reader  makes  use  of  every  twinkle  of 
the  eye,  every  motion  of  the  body  and 
gesture  of  the  hands.  A  meaningless 
gesture  may  be  ignored  by  the  hear- 
ing portion  of  the  audience;  but  the 
unhearing,  groping  for  the  correct  in- 
terpretation of  this  un-Masoretic, 
soundless  Hebrew  of  the  lips,  has  no 
means  of  knowing  which  gestures  en- 
force the  thought  and  which  are  man- 
nerisms of  the  thinker,  and  so  must 
assume  that  all  of  them  throw  light 
on  the  phenomena  of  the  moving 
mouth.  If,  indeed,  the  gesture  does 
serve  to  illustrate  the  spoken  words, 
it  may  give  the  deaf  a  clue  to  a  whole 
sentence,  and,  through  the  sentence, 
to  an  entire  section  of  the  discourse. 
Therefore,  blessed  are  they  who  know 
how  to  make  their  gestures  gibe  with 
their  thoughts.  In  heaven  they  will 
have  many  speech-reading  friends, 
and  on  earth  as  well. 

Many  of  the  eloquent  fraternity 
possess  lazy  lips  which  make  the 
throat  do  most  of  their  work.  This 
is  unfortunate  for  the  deaf,  since  the 
larynx  is  a  part  of  the  anatomy  not 
readily  seen  by  the  eye.  And  it  is 
these  brethren  who  sometimes  tempt 
the  speech-reader  to  wish  that  the 
fraternity  could  be  changed  into  a 
sorority. 

A  rarer  but  more  baneful  fault  is 
that  of  exaggerated  lip-movements. 
This  nervous  habit  of  distortion  ren- 
ders the  task  of  the  speech-reader  al- 
most impossible.  For  both  these 
classes  of  faults  mirror  practice  offefs 
a  simple  remedy.  In  fact,  any  public 
speaker  may  find  the  use  of  the  mir- 
ror an  excellent  insurance  against 
falling  into  such  errors.  Practice  the 
vowel-sounds  especially  and  note  the 
differences  of  motion  between  them. 
For   in   this   Hebrew-of-the-lips   the 
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vowels  are  the  basis  of  the  language, 
while  many  of  the  consonants  must 
be  written  into  the  text  by  the  mind 
of  the  speech-reader.  The  easiest  and 
simplest  way  to  achieve  results  in 
vowel-practice  is  by  means  of  a  list  of 
words  which  run  the  gamut  of  the 
vowel  sounds,  but  differ  on  the  lips  in 
no  other  respect.  For  example :  walk, 
word,  wood,  won,  wit,  weed,  wet,  wait, 
wag,  wide ;  or,  pawn,  bum,  put,  bun, 
pin,  bean,  pen,  pane,  pan,  pine.  Con- 
scientious practice  for  ten  minutes  a 
day  two  or  three  times  a  week  will 
show  an  improved  movement  in  the 
lips  of  most  speakers  within  a  month's 
time;  provided  the  mind  is  kept  alert 
to  distinguish  the  difference  of  move- 
ment for  the  various  vowels  and  to 
give  the  lips  a  full,  free,  but  unex- 
aggerated  action.  If,  then,  the 
speaker  will  go  over  his  Scripture 
reading,  his  text,  and  the  opening 
words  of  his  discourse  before  a  mir- 
ror, he  will  have  taken  a  long  step 
toward  preparing  his  sermon  for  the 
deaf  as  well  as  for  the  hearing. 

But  there  is  a  social,  as  well  as  a 
pulpit,  ministry  to  the  deaf.  After 
a  moment's  consideration,  most  fair- 
minded  ministers  will  agree  that  they 
have  largely  neglected  the  hard-of- 
hearing  among  their  parishioners. 
There  are  some  deaf  people  in  every 
community  who  never  attend  church 
and  are  rarely  brought  into  touch 
with  any  social-religious  influence. 
They  feel  out  of  the  current  of  social 
usefulness,  and  are  allowed  by  the 
pastor  to  continue  to  feel  so.  There 
is  a  multitude  of  church-members 
whose  pastors  have  felt  that,  because 
of  their  deafness,  they  are  of  no  par- 
ticular value  in  the  work  of  the 
church, — aside,  of  course,  from  their 
prayers!  Yet,  more  than  any  other 
people  in  the  parish,  the  deaf  need 
to  he  made  to  feel  that  they  have 
something  more  to  do  than  to  pray  in 
secret.  Their  handicap  predisposes 
them  to  seek  seclusion;  they  tend  to 


become  unsocial  and  socially  subnor- 
mal. It  is  a  matter  productive  of  sor- 
did thoughts  and  self-distrust  that 
they  are  not  considered  "  fit "  in  the 
same  sense  as  their  fellows.  When  so 
many  other  avenues  of  activity  are 
closed  to  them,  the  church  should 
make  them  feel  that  in  its  service 
there  is  a  place  of  usefulness  for  them 
where  they  will  be  appreciated  and 
relied  upon.  Every  deaf  person  with 
a  normal  mind  does  have  capacity  for 
usefulness.  If  the  pastor  does  not  dis- 
cover wherein  that  capacity  lies  and 
harness  the  energy  and  the  person- 
ality of  his  deaf  parishioner — if  he 
casts  this  child  of  God  aside  as  so 
much  rift  to  be  thrust  out  of  the  cur- 
rent of  Christian  usefulness  into  some 
scum-covered  place  of  stagnation — 
then  he  may  charge  the  spiritual  dif- 
fidence and  a  large  measure  of  the 
social  ineptitude  of  that  deaf  parish- 
ioner up  against  his  own  pastoral 
indolence. 

This  is  an  age  in  which  we  are  mak- 
ing the  desert  bloom,  a  day  in  which 
we  are  assaying  the  reconstruction 
and  reclamation  of  what  has  been 
made  hitherto  useless  or  waste.  The 
time  must  come  when  every  church 
which  numbers  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  deaf  persons  in  its  parish  will 
provide  means  whereby  they  may 
learn  the  art  of  speech-reading,  if 
such  means  do  not  already  exist  in 
the  community.  This  must  be  done 
not  merely  as  a  service  to  the  deaf 
themselves  but  for  their  restoration  to 
the  Church  and  the  Christian  com- 
munity as  productive  factors  in  the 
common  ethical  life.  In  the  name  of 
the  Church  are  we  not  teaching 
Italians  and  Slavs  to  speak  English? 
Have  we  not,  in  the  name  of  the 
Church,  provided  food  for  the  hun- 
gry, balm  for  the  sick  and  the 
wounded,  crutches  for  the  cripple? 
And  are  we  not  in  the  name  of  hu- 
manity of  Christ,  if  not  of  the  Church 
as  an  institution,  doing  our  part  to 
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restore  to  normal  usefulness  all  who 
have  been  in  any  way  harmed  by  the 
shock  of  warf  It  is  only  the  deaf, 
who,  like  the  poor,  have  been  always 
with  us,  that  the  Church  has  seemed 
to  ignore.  There  is  a  new  world  of 
joy  and  usefulness  and  normal  living 
open  to  every  unhearing  soul  that 
masters  the  art  of  speech-reading. 
And  it  is  a  Christian  task  to  help  all 
such  who  can  not  help  themselves  or 
have  lost  faith  in  themselves. 

[The  editors  would  like  to  add  to  the  sug- 
gestieiu  contained  in  this  article.  It  is 
based  on  the  increased  value  which  comes 


to  those  who  hear  and  flows  from  the  care- 
ful and  distinct  enunciation  in  the  pulpit 
gained  by  attention  to  this  particular,  ^e 
care  and  practice  recommended  by  the 
author  to  the  preacher  will  act  as  a  safe- 
guard against  the  slipshod  pronunciation 
into  which  ministers  are  prone  to  fiJl, 
which  often  mars  the  service  even  for  those 
not  deaf.  It  will  tend  to  reduce  such  of- 
fensive shortcuts  as  "  o'the  "  for  "  of  the  " ; 
such  preferences  as  "  literachoor "  for  the 
better  'literature";  and  such  abbreviations 
as  "comin"'  for  "coming."  Moreover,  the 
general  effect  will  be  an  all  around  improve- 
menft,  not  only  in  pulpit  enunciation  but  in 
the  daily  conversation  of  the  pastor.  It 
will  tend  toward  a  commendable  neatness, 
too,  in  other  departments  of  his  intercourse 
and  work.] 
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Paul  vs.  Petee  and  John  :  It  may 
provoke  a  smile  on  many  a  preach- 
er's face  when  there  is  suggested  any 
connection  between  grammar  and 
preaching.  Moody  broke  grammar 
and  broke  hearts,  we  are  reminded. 
That  is  true,  but  he  did  not  break 
hearts  because  he  broke  grammar. 
Plenty  of  preachers  have  broken 
grammar  who  have  never  broken 
hearts.  Power  in  the  preacher  rests 
at  bottom  on  the  Master,  the  message, 
and  the  man.  The  power  of  Christ 
is  mediated  through  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  is  at  the  service  of  all  men.  The 
message  of  the  gospel  is  open  to  all 
who  can  apprehend  it.  We  gain  fresh 
glimpses  of  the  word  of  life,  but  in 
essence  it  remains  the  same.  The  one 
variable  quantity  in  preaching  is  the 
man's  personality.  This  is  itself  com- 
plex and  includes  what  we  call  genius 
and  magnetism  for  lack  of  more  pre- 
cise terms,  for  there  is  a  subtle  power 
in  a  real  man  that  cannot  be  defined. 
God  uses  men  of  differing  gifts. 
**Now  there  are  diversities  of  gifts, 
but  the  same  Spirit"  (1  Cor.  12:4). 
But  we  must  not  confuse  cause  and 
effect.  The  Spirit  of  God  blesses  the 
work  of  different  men,  not  because 
they  are  ignorant  of  Greek  or  Eng- 


lish, but  although  they  are  ignorant. 
We  can  thank  God  for  this  fact. 
Knowledge  ought  to  be  power  and  ig- 
norance is  weakness.  Knowledge  may 
minister  to  pride  and  so  become  an 
element  of  weakness  (1  Cor.  8:1). 
God  has  always  been  able  to  take  the 
weak  things  of  the  world  and  con- 
found the  strong  (1  Cor.  1:7).  But 
we  must  not  forget  that  Paul  himself 
was  a  man  of  the  schools  with  the  best 
technical  training  of  his  day  at  Tar- 
sus and  Jerusalem.  The  chosen  ves- 
sel of  Christ  for  the  conquest  of  the 
Roman  Empire  was  the  ablest  mind 
of  the  age  with  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Roman  culture,  and  not  th«  fisher- 
men of  Galilee,  who  had  courage,  but 
lacked  the  special  scholastic  equip- 
ment (Acts  4 :13)  that  Paul  possessed. 
Paul  was  a  linguist,  at  home  in  Ara- 
maic (Hebrew),  in  Greek,  and  prob- 
ably in  Latin,  and  did  not  need  an 
interpreter  like  Mark  for  Peter.  Even 
his  oratorical  impetuosity  and  inten- 
sity of  feeling  in  Second  Corinthians 
did  not  betray  him  into  the  grammati- 
cal crudities  seen  in  the  Apocalypse. 
Paul  wrote  and  spoke  the  vernacular 
Koine,  but  as  an  educated  man  in 
touch  with  the  intellectual  life  of  his 
time.     I  am  not  pleading  that  Paul 
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was  a  professional  stylist,  as  Blass 
has  done.  I  do  not  believe  that  Paul 
consciously  imitated  the  rhetoricians 
of  Rhodes  or  the  grammarians  of 
Alexandria.  He  was  not  artificial, 
but  real,  in  his  learning.  However, 
Paul  knew  the  power  in  a  word  and 
in  a  phrase  and  was  able  to  write 
1  Cor.  13y  the  noblest  prose  poem  on 
love  in  all  literature.  Man  of  genius 
that  he  was,  he  was  also  the  man  of 
the  schools  as  Peter  and  John  were 
not  He  became  the  great  preacher, 
missionary,  theologian  of  the  ages. 
Linguistic  learning  is  not  aU  that  the 
preacher  requires,  but  the  supreme 
preacher  like  Paul  does  need  it.  In- 
stance Alexander  Maclaren  as  a  mod- 
em example  of  the  scholarly  preacher. 
Not  Pleading  a  Lost  Cause: 
There  is  no  denying  that  the  drift 
to-day  in  educational  circles  is  heav- 
ily against  the  study  of  the  classics. 
This  undoubted  fact  by  no  means 
proves  that  the  modem  minister  acts 
wisely  wben  he  ignores  or  neglects  the 
Greek  New  Testament.  There  are 
fashions  and  fads  in  education  as  in 
other  things.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  new  utilitarian  education 
will  equal  in  value  the  old  cultural 
standards  and  ideals.  There  may  be 
as  mucli  mental  drill  and  gymnastics 
in  the  study  of  scientific  details  and 
sociological  theories  as  in  the  study 
of  the  language  and  of  the  literature 
of  the  ancients.  The  modem  topics 
demand  a  place,  but  the  old  term  'hu- 
manities" for  the  classics  is  not  with- 
out significance.  They  have  had  a  re- 
fining and  a  humanizing  influence  be- 
yond a  doubt.  In  Dean  West's  vol- 
ume, The  Value  of  ihe  Classics^  the 
most  striking  argument  is  that  made 
by  business  men,  captains  of  indus- 
try, who  plead  for  the  retention  of 
Latin  and  Greek  in  the  college  cur- 
riculum on  the  ground  that  classical 
students  make  better  leaders  in  busi- 
ness life  than  those  without  the  hu- 
manities.    And  President  Woodrow 


Wilson  is  quoted  in  a  recent  magazine 
as  saying  that,  if  he  had  his  college 
course  to  go  over,  he  would  give  more 
attention  to  the  study  of  Greek.  In 
his  case  he  was  not  thinking  of  Greek 
as  a  pastime,  as  when  Gladstone  would 
write  Greek  hymns  to  relieve  the  tedi- 
um of  dull  speeches  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  rather  as  a  means  of 
sharpening  his  intellect  for  problems 
of  statecraft.  The  best  outcome  of 
educational  discipline  is  not  the  stor* 
ing  of  facts,  useful  as  that  may  be,  but 
the'  training  of  one's  powers  for  in- 
stant service  on  demand.  For  this 
result  the  study  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage claims  preeminence.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  United  States  the  high 
schools  now  seldom  offer  Greek.  Here 
in  Louisville  my  own  son  cannot 
study  Greek  because  it  is  not  offered, 
though  he  will  take  it  up  at  college 
if  he  has  to  drop  Latin.  Even  Ox- 
ford University,  with  the  approval  of 
Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  has  at  last 
dropped  compulsory  Greek.  One  can 
now,  alas,  secure  his  B.A.  in  some 
colleges  without  either  Greek  or  Lat- 
in. But  let  the  study  of  the  dead  lan- 
guages become  itself  dead  in  our  col- 
leges, the  problem  is  still  not  settled 
for  the  minister  of  the  gospel. 

The  Minister  a  Specialist:  The 
physician  has  to  study  chemistry  and 
physiology.  Other  men  may  or  may 
not.  The  lawyer  has  to  study  his 
Blackstone.  The  preacher  has  to 
know  his  Bible  or  the  people  suffer 
the  consequences  of  his  ignorance,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  physician  or  the  law- 
yer. The  extreme  in  each  instance  is 
the  quack  who  plays  on  the  ignorance 
and  prejudice  of  the  public.  It  is 
true  that  the  minister  can  learn  a  deal 
about  his  Bible  from  the  English  ver- 
sions, many  of  which  are  most  excel- 
lent. There  is  no  excuse  for  any  one 
to  be  ignorant  of  his  English  Bible, 
which  has  laid  the  foundation  of  our 
modern  civilization.  But  the  preach- 
er lays  claim  to  a  superior  knowledge 
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of  the  New  Testament.  He  under- 
takes to  expound  the  message  of  the 
gospel  to  people  who  have  access  to 
the  English  translations,  and  many  of 
these  are  his  equal  in  general  culture 
and  mental  ability.  If  he  is  to  main- 
tain the  interest  of  such  hearers,  he 
must  give  them  what  they  do  not 
easily  get  by  their  own  reading.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  however 
loyal  laymen  are  to  the  pulpit,  they 
yet  consider  it  a  piece  of  presumption 
for  the  preacher  to  take  up  the  time 
of  the  audience  with  ill-digested 
thoughts.  The  beaten  oil  is  none  too 
good  for  any  audience.  Now  the 
preacher  can  never  get  away  from  the 
fact  that  the  New  Testament  was 
written  in  the  Greek  language  of  the 
first  century  A.  D.  The  only  way 
for  him  to  become  an  expert  in  this 
literature  of  which  he  is  an  expo- 
nent by  profession  is  to  know  it  in  the 
original.  The  difiiculty  of  the  prob- 
lem is  not  to  be  considered.  One  will 
not  tolerate  such  an  excuse  in  a  law- 
yer or  in  a  physician.  The  only  al- 
ternative is  to  take  what  other  schol- 
ars say  without  the  power  of  form- 
ing an  individual  judgment.  Some 
lawyers  and  physicians  have  to  do 
this,  but  they  are  not  the  men  that 
one  wishes  in  a  crisis.  The  preacher 
lets  himself  off  too  easily  and  asserts 
that  he  is  to  busy  to  learn  his  Greek 
Testament.  In  a  word,  he  is  too  busy 
about  other  things  to  do  the  main 
thing,  to  learn  his  message  and  to  tell 
it.  Fairbairn  says :  'Wo  man  can  be 
a  theologian  who  is  not  a  philologian. 
He  who  is  no  grammarian  is  no  di- 
vine." Melanchthon  held  that  gram- 
mar was  the  true  theology,  and  Ma- 
thias  Pasor  argued  that  grammar  was 
the  key  to  all  the  sciences.  Carlyle, 
when  asked  what  he  thought  about 
the  neglect  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  by 
ministers,  blurted  out :  ''What !  Your 
priests  not  know  their  sacred  books !" 
The  Shop  and  the  Sermon:  One 
is  familiar  with  the  retort  that  the 


preacher  must  not  be  a  doctor  dry-i 
dust.  It  is  assumed  that  technicalities 
sap  the  life  out  of  one's  spirit.  The 
famous  German  professor  who  la- 
mented on  his  death-bed  that  he  had 
not  devoted  his  whole  time  to  the 
dative  case  is  flaunted  before  one's 
eyes.  So  the  preacher  proudly  re- 
minds us  of  the  "Grammarian's  Fu- 
neral," and  scouts  ^'Hoti's  business** 
and  all  the  other  dead  stuff  while  he 
preaches  live  sermons  to  moving  audi- 
ences. "Grammar  to  the  wolves,*'  he 
cries.  No  gradgrind  business  for  him  1 
He  will  be  a  preacher  and  not  a 
scholar.  He  will  leave  scholarship  to 
the  men  who  cannot  preach.  Such 
a  preacher  seems  to  rejoice  in  the  fact 
that  he  does  not  look  into  his  Greek 
grammar,  lexicon,  or  Testament,  and 
not  often  into  his  commentary. 

It  is  not  argued  that  the  preacher 
should  bring  the  dust  and  debris  of 
the  shop  into  the  pulpit,  only  that  the 
workman  shall  have  a  workship. 
There  is  music  in  the  ring  of  the  ham- 
mer on  the  anvil  when  the  sparks  fly 
under  the  blows.  Certainly  the  iron 
has  to  be  struck  while  it  is  hot.  No 
parade  or  display  of  learning  is  called 
for.  Results  and  not  processes  suit 
the  pulpit.  The  non-theological  audi- 
ence can  usually  tell  when  the  sermon 
is  the  result  of  real  work.  The  glow 
is  still  in  the  product.  There  are 
men  who  study  grammar  and  never 
learn  how  to  read  a  language,  men 
who  cannot  see  the  wood  for  the  trees, 
who  see  in  language  only  skeletons 
and  paradigms,  who  find  no  life  in 
words,  who  use  language  to  conceal 
thought,  who  have  only  the  lumber  of 
learning.  These  men  create  the  im- 
pression that  scholarship  is  dry.  Ig- 
norance is  the  driest  thing  on  earth. 
One  does  not  become  juicy  by  becom- 
ing ignorant.  That  is  a  matter  of 
temperament.  The  mind  that  is 
awake  and  alert  leaps  with  joy  with 
every  scholarly  discovery  that  throws 
light  on  the  thought  of  a  passage. 
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The  Preacher  a  Linguist:  He  is 
60  by  profession  and  he  is  debarred 
from  unconcern  about  grammar.  He 
is  a  student  of  language  in  the  nature 
of  the  case.  Just  as  the  lawyer  must 
know  how  to  interpret  phrases  to  make 
a  will  effective  and  to  keep  one  from 
losing  money,  so  the  preacher  must 
be  able  to  expound  the  will  of  God 
to  men  that  they  may  not  lose  their 
sonls.  The  preacher  only  reveals  his 
incompetence  when  he  disclaims  being 
a  student  of  language.  He  uses  the 
English  language  and  he  must  be  un- 
derstood in  that  tongue.  Often  he  is 
not  understood  because  he  preaches  in 
the  langaage  of  the  books  while  the 
audience  thinks  in  the  language  of  the 
street.  The  homely  language  of  Spur- 
geon  went  home  to  men's  business  and 
bosoms.  Spurgeon  was  deficient  in 
his  collegr^  training,  but  he  made  him- 
self at  home  in  Greek  and  Hebrew 
that  he  might  speak  with  first-hand 
knowledge.  Language  is  man's  great* 
est  discovery,  or  invention — or  what- 
ever it  may  be  ealled.  Nothing  else 
save  the  gospel  of  Christ  has  played 
so  great  a  role  in  human  history  as 
the  use  of  language.  It  is  folly  for 
the  preacher  to  affect  a  superiority  to 
linguistic  knowledge.'  There  is  no 
other  key  to  literature  save  the  knowl- 
edge of  letters.  Grammar  is  simply 
the  history  of  human  speech.  It  is 
the  record  of  human  thinking.  The 
first  thing  to  do  with  any  passage 
in  a  book  is  to  read  it,  to  construe  it. 
This  has  to  be  done  by  the  elements  of 
speech.  One  picks  up  a  certain 
amount  of  English  without  much  tech- 
nical study.  He  hears  English  of  a 
certain  type  spoken  and  he  learns  to 
speak  that  dialect.  But  he  has  to 
learn  his  dialect  whether  he  gets  it 
out  of  books  or  by  hearing  of  the  ear. 
The  very  preacher  who  glories  in  his 
own  eloquence  condemns  his  lack  of 
mtcrest  in  the  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment   He  is  a  linguist  by  profession. 

Exactness  in  Exegesis  :  It  is  piti- 


ful to  think  how  the  Bible  has  been 
abused  by  men  who  did  not  know  how 
to  interpret  it.  Many  a  heresy  has 
come  from  a  misinterpretation  of 
Scripture.  The  worst  heresy  is  a  half 
truth.  The  literalist  carries  it  to  one 
extreme  and  the  speculative  theorist 
to  the  other.  The  only  cure  for  wrong 
criticism  is  right  criticism.  The  peo- 
ple find  themselves  at  the  mercy  of 
every  new  "ism"  because  they  are 
themselves  so  poorly  instructed  in  the 
Bible.  Sometimes  the  preacher  does 
not  know  how  to  expose  the  subtle 
error  before  it  is  too  late.  There  is 
in  some  quarters  a  prejudice  against 
all  scholarship  because  of  the  vagaries 
of  some  men  who  have  not  been  able 
to  be  loyal  to  Christ  and  open  to  new 
learning.  To  a  little  man  a  little 
learning  is  a  dangerous  thing, 
Broadus  used  to  say.  Obscurantism 
is  no  answer  to  radicalism.  The  man 
who  loves  the  light  is  not  afraid  of  the 
light.  No  amount  of  toil  is  too  great 
for  the  lover  of  the  truth  of  God.  The 
true  preacher  wishes  to  plant  his  feet 
on  the  solid  rock  of  real  learning. 
Grammatical  exegesis  precedes  the  his- 
torical and  the  spiritual.  A  preacher 
with  college  and  seminary  training 
can  hardly  keep  his  self-respect  if  he 
does  not  have  upon  his  study  table  a 
Greek  Testament,  a  Greek  lexicon,  a 
Greek  grammar,  and  several  modern 
commentaries  tn  the  book  that  he  is 
studying.  He  will  have  many  other 
books,  of  course,  but  these  are  prime 
necessities  if  he  plans  to  do  serious 
work  upon  a  page  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment before  he  preaches  upon  it. 
Only  thus  can  he  be  sure  of  his 
ground.  Only  thus  can  he  be  rela- 
tively as  original  as  he  ought  to  be. 
The  contact  of  his  mind  with  the 
Greek  Testament  is  a  fresh  experi- 
ence of  first  importance.  The  mind 
of  the  Spirit  literally  opens  to  his 
mind  in  a  new  and  wonderful  fash- 


ion. 


The   Preacher   a   Pstchologist  : 
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The  p^chology  of  preaching  is  at- 
tracting fresh  attention  these  days. 
Language  itself  has  its  psychological 
side.  Grammar  cannot  be  fully  un- 
derstood until  one  considers  language 
as  the  expression  of  the  thought  in 
the  mind.  The  thought  shapes  the 
mold  into  which  it  is  cast.  The  very 
inflections  and  cases  have  a  meaning. 
The  Greek  prepositions  are  instinct 
with  life.  There  are  pictures  in 
Greek  prepositions  and  sermons  in 
Greek  roots  that  leap  out  at  one.  The 
preacher  has  to  know  the  mood  of  the 
audience  as  well  as  the  mind  of  the 
spirit.  He  mediates  the  written  word 
by  tfie  living  word  to  the  hearer.  He 
must  know  his  own  heart  and  keep 
it  ready  for  this  spiritual  transmuta- 
tion. If  a  man  is  a  wizard  in  words 
he  will  win  hearts  to  attention  and  to 
service.  Those  men  spoke  like  Jesus 
in  depth  of  thought,  simplicity, 
charm,  and  power  of  expression. 
Men,  even  rough  soldiers,  hung  on 
has  Words,  listening.  His  enemies 
gathered  round  him  to  seize  him,  but 
their  hands  were  palsied  as  they  lis- 
tened to  his  speech.  The  gift  to  pick 
the  right  word  and  drive  it  like  a 
nail  in  a  sure  place  is  what  makes  a 
speaker  effective.  Hence  the  exact 
and  prolonged  study  of  language  is 
of  inestimable  value  for  the  preach- 
er. Instead  of  scorning  grammar  he 
should  devour  it  with  avidity. 

A  Closed  Greek  Testament: 
Imagine  yourself  with  a  Greek  Tes- 
tament, priceless  treasure  of  the  ages, 
and  yet  with  no  lexicon  and  no  gram- 
mar and  no  teacher.  Imagine  your- 
self without  even  a  copy  of  the  Greek 
Testament  of  your  own,  and  yet  with 
a  deathless  passion  to  read  for  your- 
self this  book  that  is  the  greatest  not 
only  in  the  Greek  language  but  in  all 
the  world!  Imagine  yourself  too 
poor  to  buy  a  copy  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament and  unable  to  go  to  school  be- 
cause you  had  to  make  your  living  as 
a  shepherd  boy  on  the  hills  of  Scot- 


land. Surely  one  would  be  excused 
for  not  learning  to  read  the  Greek 
Testament  in  such  a  case.  One  day  in 
1738  a  youth  of  sixteen,  John  Brown, 
walked  twenty-four  miles  to  St.  An- 
drews and  in  his  rough  homespun 
clothes  startled  the  shopman  by  ask- 
ing him  if  he  had  a  Greek  Testament 
for  sale.  "What  would  you  do  with 
that  bookt  You'll  no  can  read  it," 
the  bookseller  sneered.  "I'll  try  to 
read  it,"  the  boy  replied.  One  of  the 
professors  in  the  university  had  come 
in  and  said:  "Boy,  if  you  can  read 
that  book,  you  shall  have  it  for  noth- 
ing." He  took  it  eagerly  and  read 
a  passage  in  the  gospel  of  John,  and 
proudly  walked  back  to  his  sheep  with 
the  most  precious  book  in  all  the 
world  in  his  hand.  This  lad  had  bor- 
rowed a  Greek  Testament  from  a  min- 
ister and  at  odd  hours  had  made  a 
grammar  for  himself  slowly,  like  a 
new  Rosetta  Stone,  in  order  that  he 
might  unlock  this  treasure  for  him- 
self. One  of  the  dearest  treasures  at 
St.  Andrews  today  is  John  Brown's 
Greek  Testament.  John  Brown  of 
Haddington  became  one  of  the  great 
scholars  and  preachers  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  Grammar,  self-made 
grammar,  unlocked  the  closed  Greek 
Testament  for  him  and  opened  the 
door  to  the  treasure  of  the  ages. 
There  is  a  tragedy  in  John  Brown's 
case.  The  people,  even  his  own  pas- 
tor, thought  the  poor  boy  possessed 
of  a  witch  because  he  had  learned  how 
to  read  the  Greek  Testament  without 
a  grammar.  He  was  actually  ar- 
raigned before  the  church  for  witch- 
craft because  of  his  titanic  toil  on 
the  Greek  Testament.  Today  thou- 
sands of  ministers  who  have  had 
Greek  courses  in  college  and  seminary 
and  who  have  Greek  grammars  and 
lexicons  on  their  desks  lack  the  en- 
ergy to  hold  themselves  to  a  steady 
course  of  daily  reading  in  the  Greek 
Testament  till  it  becomes  one  of  the 
delights  of  life.    One  could  wish  tnat 
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the  picture  of  John  Brown,  the  shep- 
herd lady  making  his  own  grammar, 
might  rise  to  put  us  all  to  shame  and 
^:end  us  back  to  grammar  and  lexicon 
and  Testament.  For  in  the  Greek 
Testament  Jesus  speaks  to  us  with  al- 


most more  of  reality,  Erasmus  says, 
than  if  he  stood  by  our  side  and  we 
heard  his  audible  voice.  He  spoke 
both  in  Oreek  and  in  Aramaic.  Cer- 
tainly we  have  some  of  his  ipsissima 
verba  and  his  very  words  are  life. 


THE  PREACHER  AND  THE  INDUSTRIAL^ 

SITUATION 

The  Rev.  P.  Ernest  Johnson,  New  York  City 


The  preacher's  relation  to  industrial 
questions  grows  out  of  his  responsi- 
bility for  the  life  relations  of  all  his 
people.  The  labor  problem  is  but  one 
phase  of  the  human  problem,  and  as 
such  it  can  not  be  foreign  to  the  Chris- 
tian minister.  The  technical  ques- 
tions of  industrial  management  are  all 
secondary  in  importance  to  the  ethical 
requirements  of  industrial  relations. 
The  status  of  the  employee  in  an  in- 
dustry, the  proportion  of  wages  to 
profits,  are  ethical  questions  first,  and 
technical  scientific  questions  after- 
ward. The  theory  that  this  whole 
field  is  preempted  by  production  ex- 
perts and  financiers — the  theory 
crudely  denoted  Iby .  the  expression 
"Business  is  business" — is  responsible 
for  the  unhappy  separation  of  the 
minister  from  practical  affairs.  The 
tone  of  industry  and  business  ha« 
suffered  in  consequence,  while  the 
sphere  of  the  preacher's  influence  has 
been  pitiably  narrowed. 

It  is  urged  by  the  men  engaged  in  it 
that  industry  is  a  highly  technical 
matter,  that  it  is  a  science,  and  as 
such  is  intelligible  only  to  the  expert. 
Even  so,  the  expert  is  himself  coming 
to  realize  that  a  large  part  of  his  task 
has  to  do  with  the  science  of  human 
relations.  This  is  the  minister's  own 
field.  As  a  preacher  and  teacher  of 
ethics,  he  is  supposed  to  be  the  ethical 
"expert"  in  his  immediate  community. 
He  cannot  vacate  a  portion  of  his  field 
merely  because  it  is  involved  with  sci- 
ences that  are  foreign  to  his  knowl- 
edge.   The  elemental  requirements  of 


ethics  are  the  same,  no  matter  whether 
they  relate  to  business  or  social  inter- 
course, to  work  or  play.  A  consci- 
entious regard  for  personality,  the  rec- 
ognition of  others  as  ethical  ends  in 
themselves,  not  as  means  to  our  own 
ends,  in  short,  the  maintenance  of  the 
ideal  of  a  Christian  brotherhood— 
these  are  ultimate  demands  of  the 
Christian  life.  Christianity  must 
stand  or  fall  by  them.  As  preachers 
of  the  gospel  message,  we  must  not 
concern  ourselves  too  seriously  with 
the  consequences  which  these  princi- 
ples may  have  for  certain  established 
institutions  or  prevailing  method* 
The  position  of  the  man  who  wholly 
repudiates  Christianity  as  unwork- 
able, and  therefore  wrong,  is  much 
more  rational  and  more  acceptable 
than  that  of  the  preacher  who  stands 
by  his  creed  but  fails  to  follow  its 
ethical  implications. 

I  was  once  in  a  prayer-meeting  in 
which  the  minister  precipitated  a  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  compatibility  of 
Christian  practice  and  business  suc- 
cess. A  lawyer  arose  when  the  dis- 
cussion was  well  under  way  and  said 
that  if  the  two  were  not  compatible, 
then  Christianity  was  a  failure, 
which  was,  of  course,  unthinkable.  It 
did  not  occur  to  him  that  in  the  event 
of  such  a  judgment  of  incompatibil- 
ity, not  Christianity,  but  business, 
would  be  the  failure. 

The  preacher's  first  duty  is,  there- 
fore, to  occupy  his  field  as  a  prophet 
and  teacher,  undismayed  by  either  an- 
ger or  contempt.    He  should  allow 
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social  question  that  is  at  bottom  ethi- 
cal to  be  settled  without  his  aid.  His 
obligation  to  insist  on  a  brotherly 
world  admits  of  no  abatement.  The 
claim  of  no  individual  or  group,  insti- 
tution or  tradition,  takes  precedence 
over  this  fundamental  Christian  re- 
quirement. 

I.  The  immediate  obligation  of  the 
preacher  in  relation  to  industrial 
problems  is  to  be  intelligent  about 
them.  Hard  enough  at  best,  this 
seems  almost  impossible  during  labor 
controversies.  Possibly  the  most  ur- 
gent ethical  necessity  in  America  to- 
day is  a  means  of  bringing  facts  re- 
lating to  tense  social  situations  out 
into  the  light.  The  preacher  who  has 
not  made  adequate  contacts  with  the 
working  world  when  peace  prevailed 
is  likely  to  be  swept  quite  off  his  feet 
by  industrial  storms.  A  labor  war  is 
like  any  other  war:  it  produces  a 
distinctive,  wartime  psychology.  The 
man  whose  word  you  can  depend  upon 
in  ordinary  times  may  be  exceedingly 
untrustworthy  during  a  heated  con- 
flict. He  has  not  lost  his  conscience, 
but  he  has  lost  his  poise  and  sense  ®f 
proportion.  Many  very  good  people 
can  not  be  depended  upon  at  any  time 
to  give  a  straight  account  of  a  matter 
in  which  they  have  a  decided  personal 
interest.  A  faithful  elder  may  be  a 
bad  counsellor  in  an  industrial  dis- 
pute. One  source,  or  like  sources,  of 
information,  exclusively  cultivated, 
will  certainly  put  one  on  the  wrong 
track.  A  high-minded  minister  is 
sometimes  led  into  almost  fatal  align- 
ment with  sinister  influences  through 
counseling  too  much  with  those  whose 
ethical  sense  has  become  permanently 
warped.  The  best-intentioned  person 
can  not  be  just  and  fair  if  he  remains 
in  continual  isolation  from  a  large  sec- 
tion of  humanity.  Mostly,  it  is  com- 
monly said,  the  preacher  has  the  view- 
point of  the  employer,  not  of  the  la- 
boring man.  There  are  cases  where 
the  opposite  is  true.     The  preacher 


is  obligated  to  avoid  such  partisan- 
ship. By  constant  and  critical  study 
and  frequent  revision  of  opinion  he 
must  seek  full  intelligence  without 
prejudice.  This  will  be  less  difficult, 
and  not  embarrassing,  if  he  has  avoid- 
ed declaring  himself  on  an  issue  pre- 
maturely—a besetting  sin  of  the  pul- 
pit. 

The  complication  of  ethical  issues 
as  they  frequently  occur  in  industrial 
controversies  evidences  the  need  of 
ethically  trained  minds  on  the  part 
of  those  who  would  contribute  to  their 
settlement.  No  better  illustration 
could  be  had  than  that  'afforded  by  the 
recent  miners^  strike.  The  miners  had 
an  agreement  with  the  operators 
which  was  to  run  "during  the  contin- 
uance of  the  war,"  unless  the  war 
lasted  beyond  March  1,  1920.  The 
operators  interpreted  this  as  mean- 
ing "until  the  proclamation  of  peace," 
and  insisted  on  a  literal  construction 
of  the  agreement  in  determining  re- 
sponsibility. The  miners  held  that, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  agreement,  the 
war  was  over  when  the  war  emergency 
which  it  contemplafed  was  terminated 
by  the  completion  of  demobilization. 

A  little  discrimination  will  show 
that  no  matter  what  one's  own  con- 
struction of  such  a  situation  may  be, 
it  is  both  natural  and  inevitable  that 
no  great  body  of  workingmen  would 
fail  to  discount  the  literal  interpret 
tation.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  thii 
case  the  issue  was  deliberately  cloud- 
ed by  an  interested  press.  If  he  would 
function  constructively  in  the  indus- 
trial situation,  the  preacher  must, 
both  in  his  associations  and  in  his 
reading,  avoid  exposing  his  mind  con- 
tinuously to  any  one  set  of  opinions. 

II.  When  satisfied  as  to  his  posses- 
sion of  the  facts  and  his  deductions 
from  them,  the  preacher  should  gird 
himself  for  his  prophetic  function. 
He  owes  his  people  nothing  less  than 
the  whole  truth.  It  is  quite  as  neces- 
sary that  he  be  straight  on  his  social 
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ethic  as  that  he  be  sound  in  his  the- 
ology. He  will  need  courage,  the 
courage  bom  of  his  prophetic  con- 
sciousness. Yet  if  he  preaches  the 
truth  without  favor  he  may  preach  it 
without  fear.  A  man  who  winces  un- 
der the  admonitions  of  the  pulpit 
will,  if  they  carry  conviction,  rever- 
ence the  voice  that  chastises  him. 

But  the  most  effective  social  preach- 
ing is  that  done  when  there  is  no  ab« 
sorbing  crisis  at  hand.  The  indus- 
trial situation  needs  preventive  medi- 
cine. If  the  needed  ethical  preparar 
tion  had  been  given  by  the  Church  in 
years  gone  by  to  those  who  were  to 
become  responsible  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  industry  and  business,  it  is 
hardly  extravagant  to  say  that  there 
would  be  no  industrial  problem  now. 
The  social  task  of  the  pulpit  requires 
unlimited  patience.  Deep-seated  bias 
and  distorted  moral  thinking  yield 
slowlv  to  corrective  treatment.  Little 
by  little  the  preacher  must  build  up 
standards  that  are  self-verifying  and 
admit  of  no  successful  contradiction. 
He  must  combat  the  materialism  of 
the  employer  who  keeps  his  morals 
and  his  economics  in  separate  com- 
partments and  the  materialism  of  the 
workingman  who  pins  his  faith  to  or- 
ganized economic  power  without  re- 
gard to  justice. 

I  have  said  that  a  preacher  needs  to 
be  close  to  the  parties  in  industry 
in  order  to  gain  their  viewpoint  and 
to  avoid  purely  partisan  judgments. 
On  the  other  hand,  influence  and  au- 
thority on  the  preacher's  part  are  en- 
hanced by  a  certain  aloofness  and 
detachment  from  those  situations 
toward  which  he  must  maintain  a  ju- 
dicial attitude.  The  minister  and  the 
magistrate  have  much  in  common. 
It  is  not  the  good  "mixer"  who  makes 
himself  felt  in  a  social  emergency,  but 
the  leader  who  stands  well  in  advance 
of  those  whose  consciences  he  would 
gnide.  Nor  is  the  distinction  I  am 
xnaking  one   of  recognized  piety  as 


against  worldy-mindedness.  It  is  not 
mere  goodness,  but  ethical  command 
that  the  preacher  must  make  his  goal 
— the  indefinable  excellence  that  was 
recognized  in  Jesus  when  they  said  of 
him  that  he  spoke  as  one  having 
authority. 

Complete  freedom  for  the  utter- 
ance of  his  message  will  be  denied  the 
preacher  if  his  pulpit  is  visibly  sub- 
sidized by  wealth.  I  have  seen  a  min- 
ister with  his  hands  tied  by  the  fact 
that  his  church  was  maintained  by  a 
wealthy  group.  It  does  not  follow 
that  no  group  of  wealthy  people  can 
play  fair  and  allow  free  expression  of 
a  preacher's  convictions.  There  are 
notable  examples  of  splendid  sym- 
pathy and  tolerance  on  the  part  of 
congregations  whose  associations  and 
backgrounds  might  be  expected  to 
produce  a  contrary  state  of  mind. 
But  freedom  for  the  pulpit  is  seldom 
attained  save  by  building  a  demo- 
cratic constituency  and  distributing, 
in  democratic  fashion,  the  support  of 
the  church.  We  have  been  witnessing 
a  campaign  for  academic  freedom  in 
our  higher  schools.  There  is  needed 
a  movement  for  pulpit  freedom. 
There  are  too  many  instances  of 
churches  whose  policy,  including  the 
preaching,  is  dictated  by  persons 
whose  viewpoint  and  personal  interest 
are  such  as  to  make  any  helpful  con- 
tribution to  the  industrial  situation 
impossible.  In  such  churches  the 
preacher  is  in  large  part  to  blame. 
Those  who  control  his  utterance  have, 
after  all,  a  fine  contempt  for  his  oflSce. 
They  would  respect  him  a  great  deal 
more  if  he  were,  in  fact  as  in  name, 
^  a  man  of  God — disinterested,  ju- 
dicial, unafraid.  Many  churches  are 
perhaps  of  necessity  supported  mainly 
by  the  well-to-do,  but  this  should  be 
frankly  recognized  as  a  limitation  and 
struggled  against.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  greater  authority  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  pulpit  among  its  people 
is  due  in  large  part  to  the  wide  distri- 
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bution  of  the  financial  support  of 
religion  among  the  Catholic  constitu- 
ency. There  is  an  ethical  phase  of 
church  finance  that  the  business  man- 
agers of  the  Church  are  not  alive  to, 
and  that  the  minister  often  does  not 
fully  grasp. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the 
preacher  can  be  a  free  lance  or  has  a 
right  to  exploit  his  pulpit  for  personal 
opinions  or  even  convictions  that  can 
not  be  brought  clearly  within  the 
scope  of  the  apostolic  commission.  He 
must  keep  close  to  the  fundamentals 
of  his  faith,  and  must  assure  himself 
of  the  support  of  his  ministerial 
brethren,  whose  clear  thinking  and 
moral  courage  he  can  not  doubt. 
There  is  no  place  for  the  preacher  who 
takes  advantage  of  his  pulpit  privi- 
lege to  give  publicity  to  doctrines 
for  which  he  can  not  cite  indisputable 
divine  authority. 

III.  Following  closely  upon  his 
pulpit  duties  and  necessary  to  their 
effectiveness,  is  the  office  of  the 
preacher  in  administering  discipline. 
This  is  a  lost  art  among  the  clergy. 
Our  people  do  about  as  they  please 
and  the  preacher  mourns  in  silence  or 
relieves  his  feelings  in  public  utter- 
ances so  general  as  to  be  innocuous. 
One  can  upbraid  with  impunity — and 
futility — if  he  does  it  in  a  sufficiently 
wholesale  manner.  The  question  is, 
what  is  the  preacher  going  to  do  about 
it!  Will  he  pursue  men  into  their 
offices  or  their  homes  to  press  with  in- 
dividual directness  the  truth  which  he 
speaks  in  scattering  fire  from  the  pul- 
put  T  It  is  the  hand-to-hand  encounter 
that  slays  evil  and  redeems  its 
victims. 

If  the  preacher  has  fallen  fully 
under  the  spell  of  a  social  idealism,  he 
may  be  tempted  to  pass  over  obvious 
offenses  of  the  workers  because  of  his 
sympathy  for  the  inequalities  they 
have  suffered.  The  tendency  of  labor 
organizations  to  break  agreements  and 
their   resistance   against  having   re- 


sponsibility put  upon  them,  altho 
often  exaggerated,  is  a  serious  fault 
and  gravely  complicates  the  industrial 
situation.  It  has  grown  out  of  a  sense 
of  injustice  and  disadvantage.  Only 
patient,  even-handed  ethical  treat- 
ment will  remedy  this  evil.  But  the 
preacher  must  discipline  his  working 
people  as  well  as  his  employers  when 
they  violate  a  clear,  moral  principle. 

But  how  shall  the  minister  disci- 
pline his  recalcitrant  members  in  this 
day  of  individualistic  intolerance? 
John  Wesley  refused  communion  to  a 
member  of  his  flock  who  spumed  his 
spiritual  counsel.  I  have  known  a 
Catholic  priest  to  refuse  an  absolution 
to  a  persistently  wayward  parishioner. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  our  modem 
Protestant  constituency  would  not 
yield  to  such  attempts  at  coercion — 
would  in  many  cases  not  take  them 
very  seriously.  With  us  discipline 
must  be  personal,  rather  than  formal 
and  legal,  but  backed  none  the  less  by 
authority  of  the  Church.  The  min- 
ister should  remember  that  he  derives 
his  authority  to  enforce  social  dis- 
cipline not  from  his  congregation,  not 
even  from  the  ecclesiastical  councils  of 
his  communion,  but  from  the  Church 
invisible.  The  moral  pressure  of  a 
fervent  soul  has  unmeasured  redemp- 
tive power.  At  the  worst,  an  irrecon- 
cible  offender  will  be  repulsed  by  an 
unswervable  moral  insistence,  and  the 
fellowship  will  be  cleansed. 

rV.  The  most  important  service, 
ultimately,  that  the  preacher  can 
render  in  the  industrial  situation  is 
in  directing  the  education  of  children 
and  youth,  and  of  maturer  groups 
who  can  be  induced  to  study  indus- 
trial problems  systematically.  Chiefly 
he  should  keep  his  eye  on  the  children, 
who  are  still  receiving  impressions  to 
which  their  elders  are  becoming  im- 
mune. As  director  of  religious  and 
moral  education,  the  preacher  is  per- 
haps more  potent  than  he  can  be  in  his 
pulpit.      His   preaching   office    is   a 
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phase  of  his  educational  task,  but  not 
usually  the  most  productive  phase. 
The  Sunday-school  must  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  a  Christian  social  ethic 
which  will  become  commanding  in 
after  life.  In  the  class  room  the  chil- 
dren of  employers  and  workers  come 
together  as  equals,  friends.  They 
separate  and  gravitate  toward  their 
respective  "spheres"  only  when  the 
Church  loses  its  moral  grip  upon 
them.  The  Church  itself  perpetuates 
this  ungodly  class-consciousness  be- 
cause the  adult  membership  has  never 
been  sufficiently  educated  in  Christian 
ideals.  A  minister  may  well  spend  his 
life  in  the  effort  to  rear  up  a  new  gen- 
eration of  Christians  who  will  instinc- 
tively repudiate  the  inequality  of  our 
social  and  industrial  life.  To-day  we 
take  the  world  as  it  is  as  the  essential 
data:  the  gospel  is  an  unrealized  ideal, 
a  vague  program.  It  ought  not  so  to 
be.  For  the  Christian  the  gospel  sup- 
plies the  data :  the  world  must  be  re- 
fashioned in  accord  with  the  Word. 
Preach  this  from  the  pulpit  and  you 
are  likely  to  be  thought  visionary; 
teach  it  to  the  children  and  they  will 
accept  it  as  natural  and  in  accord  with 
their  instinctive  life. 

There  is  an  increasing  number  of 
young  people,  students  many  of  them, 
who  have  been  caught  by  the  ideal  of 
social  and  industrial  democracy.  They 
are  not  radicals,  not  visionaries,  they 


are  practical,  energetic  folk  filled  with 
the  power  and  hopefulness  of  youth. 
The  Church  is  fortunate  that  has 
many  of  them ;  the  preacher  is  under 
a  great  responsibility  who  has  any  of 
them.  They  are  eager  to  study  the 
ethical  problems  of  industry.  The 
gQspel  is  real  to  them.  They  will  be 
leaven  in  the  inert  lump  of  the 
Church's  membership. 

If  the  preacher  has  a  considerable 
group  of  employers  in  his  congrega- 
tion, he  can  scarcely  do  a  finer  thing 
than  to  get  them  together,  as  the 
twenty  British  Quaker  employers, 
whose  program  is  now  widely  known, 
came  together  during  the  war  to  ascer- 
tain what  their  Christian  profession 
demanded  of  them  as  employers  of 
labor.*  A  study  group  of  Christian 
employers  who  are  as  much  in  earnest 
over  their  religion  as  over  their 
business  has  vast  possibilities  for 
the  betterment  of  the  industrial 
community. 

This,  then,  is,  in  brief,  the  preach- 
er's opportunity  in  the  industrial 
situation.  He  must  have  knowledge, 
courage,  patience,  prophetic  vision, 
apostolic  fervor  and  educational  skill. 
He  will  not  remake  his  community  in 
a  year.  He  may  even  break  under  the 
pressure  of  social  sins ;  but  he  will  be 
engendering  a  spirit  that  will  eventu- 
ally "create  a  soul  under  the  ribs  of 
death." 
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Profeasor  Henbt  H.  Walker,  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  Dl. 


This  Tolnme  is  a  reyision  of  ii  volume  first 
pohlifihed  in  1880.  It  constitutes  what  is 
probably  the  most  complete  review  in  one 
volume,  from  t!ie  Anglican  standpoint,  of 
an  the  evidence  in  Scripture  and  patristie 
literature  bearing  on  the  •Christian  ministry. 

Apostolic  authorship  of  the  New  Testa- 
nent  records  is  assured.  John  the  Apostle 
wrote  the  fourth  gospel,  and  Paul  the  pas- 
toral   epistles.      The    genuineness    of    Sec- 


ond Timothy  is  esi>ecially  emphasized.  The 
author  also  assumes  the  Johannine  interpre- 
tation of  the  person  of  Christ  The  "  final- 
ity" of  his  piersonality  in  turn  involvM 
other  presuppositions  regarding  the  institu- 
tions perpetuating  hia  presence  and  repre- 
senting his  mind. 

"A  once  for  all  delivered  faith  and  a 
once  for  all  covenanted  grace  associate 
themselves   naturally   with   a  once   for   all 
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instituted  society  and  ft  onee  for  all  eitab- 
lished  ministiy." 

The  book  before  as  is  an  elaboration  of 
this  view  of  the  Church  and  its  priesthood. 
Christ  "instituted  a  society"  through 
which  alone  men  might  relate  themselves  to 
hun.  From  the  beginning  this  "one  great 
continuous  bodj^  the  Catholic  Church,  makes 
a  constant  and  unmistakable  claim"  as  the 
institution  of  salvation.  That  which  the 
Fathers  assumed^  that  the  New  Testament 
itself  teaches.  Christ  concentxated  his 
ministry  upon  the  few.  "By  his  whole 
method  "  he  "  declared  his  intention  to  found 
a  Churchy  a  visible  society."  His  sacra- 
ments are  social  institutions. 

From  the  consideration  of  the  Church  the 
author  passes  quickly  to  the  question  of  the 
ministry.  Bid  Christ  leave  his  Church  to  de- 
velop its  own  differentiated  ministry^  or 
"did  he  constitute  its  ministry  also  in 
germf"  Emphatically  the  latter.  He 
established  a  "onee  for  all  empowered  and  * 
commissioned  ministry"  in  his  apostles,  an 
"  office  intended  to  become  perpetual  by 
being  transmitted."  No  ministerial  act  ia 
otherwise  valid. 

These  fundamental  principles  are  fol- 
lowed by  a  detailed  examination  of  the  evi- 
dence. Beginning  with  Irenaeus  our  author 
traces  through  patristic  literature  this 
authoritative  ministry  derived  fiom  the 
apostles  and  consisting  of  bishops,  presby- 
ters, and  deacons.  He  then  examines  the 
testimony  of  the  gospels  and  epistles  which 
appear  to  support  his  thesis.  He  finds 
in  the  literature  of  the  sub-apostolic  age 
evidence  implying  the  localizing  of  ithe 
authority  of  apostles,  prophets,  and  teach- 
ers ..  .  while  the  title  "bishop"  was 
transferred  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
grade  of  office.  The  volume  naturally  con- 
eludes  with  (the  invalidation  of  all  non- 
episcopal  ministries,  and  the  reassertion  of 


the  prinoiple  of  apostolic  auccession  as 
damental  and  as  alone  constituting  a  bans 
for  the  reunion  of  Christendom. 

It  IS  doubtful  if  Episcopacy  can  put 
fonth  a  stronger  argument  for  its  dainis 
than  that  found  in  this  Tolume.  It  ia  a 
masterly  work,  even  tho  it  be  not  convinc- 
ing. Arguing  backward  from  the  Church 
of  the  late  second,  century  with  its  strongly 
accentuated  ecdesiasticism^  it  is  unquestion- 
ably possible  so  to  interpret  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  interest  of  Episcopacy  and  of 
the  doctrine  of  apostolic  succession.  It  be- 
comes evident  that  those  who  begin  their  in- 
vestigation at  this  point,  and  with  ithese  pro- 
suppositions  regarding  the  literature  of  the 
New  Eestament  and  its  interpretation  will 
not  soon  modify  their  view  of  the  Church 
and  its  ministry  in  ithe  direction  of  Free 
Church  opinion. 

It  is  equally  probable  that  those  who 
begin  their  investigation  with  the  New 
Testament,  by  submitting  its  literature,  and 
the  traditions  regarding  .the  authorship  of 
the  same,  to  a  more  thorough-going  investi- 
gation, and  by  applying  principles  of  in- 
terpretation broader  and  more  human  than 
those  involved  dn  equating  New  Testament 
teaching  with  Nicene  theology  will  not  soon 
be  attracted  by  a  view  of  Christianity 
which  makes  Jesus  the  founder  of  an 
ecclesiastical  system  as  fixed  and  unbend- 
ing as  that  of  Judaism,  an  "official  minis- 
try," "  representing  divine  authority,"  head- 
ing up  in  the  Episcopate  "  the  center  and  life 
and  head  of  all  authority"  in  faith  as  in 
life.  It  was  just  such  "authority"  as  this 
which  lead  those  "  men  of  impatient  and  un- 
disciplined aeal,"  as  our  author  dubs  men  of 
the  puritan  spirit,  to  break  away  from  the 
bondage  of  seventeenth  century  Anglican 
Episcopacy,  and  to  reinaugurate  an  era  of 
apostolic  freedom. 


COMMENT  AND  OUTLOOK 

By  E.  Heeman,  Oub  London  Correspondent. 


The  American  Preacher  in  England 
Once  more  the  City  Temple  is  pas- 
torless.  Dr.  Port  Newton,  after  a 
ministry  of  less  than  two  years,  has 
returned  to  America,  and  his  depar- 
ture has  given  rise  to  a  sterile  discus- 
as  to  the  chances  of  American 
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preachers  in  England,  Dr.  Newton 
himself  suggesting  that  national 
prejudice  was  largely  responsible  for 
his  comparative  lack  of  success.  This, 
however,  was  scarcely  the  case.  Dr. 
Newton  began  his  pastorate  under 
singularly  unfavorable  auspices.    He 
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came  to  a  sharply  divided  church. 
Only  a  small  section  of  the  member- 
ship concurred  heartily  in  the  invi- 
tation,  and  the  public  was  under  the 
impression  that  the  affair  had  been 
engineered  by  a  few  clever  wire- 
pullers. Taking  these  circumstances 
into  account,  Dr.  Newton,  so  far  from 
having  failed,  has  succeeded  to  a  re- 
markable extent  in  winning  the  af- 
fection and  respect  of  a  large  con- 
stituency. His  view  that  the  Ameri- 
can preacher  has  a  stark  wall  of 
prejudice  to  break  down  and  that  his 
English  brethren  in  the  ministry  tend 
to  look  at  him  askance  has  met  with 
warm  and  unqualified  denial,  the  only 
man  of  note  who  ventured  to  agree 
with  him  being  Dr.  P.  B.  Meyer.  Dr. 
Meyer  thinks  that  the  American 
preacher  fails  in  England  again  and  • 
again  because  his  preaching  is  topical 
and  rhetorical  rather  than  construc- 
tive and  expository,  and  because  he 
largely  lacks  the  patience  and  the 
skill  for  that  quiet  pastoral  work 
which  is  the  English  minister's 
streng^th.  But  most  sensible  people 
are  agreed  that  it  is  precisely  because 
he  is  trained  on  other  lines  and  gifted 
in  directions  other  than  those  of  his 
English  brother  that  the  American 
preacher  makes  a  unique  contribution 
to  the  religious  life  of  England. 

An  English  Preacher's  View 

In  connection  with  Dr.  Newton's 
resignation  and  his  story  of  an  in- 
tended ministerial  boycott  on  him 
when  he  first  came  to  England,  the 
views  of  Rev.  Sydney  Berry,  of  Carrs 
Lane  Chapel,  Birmingham,  who  is 
being  talked  of  as  a  possible  successor 
to  the  City  Temple  pulpit,  are  worth 
quoting,  as  representing  the  majority 
of  English  ministers : 

"I  don't  know  what  evidence  Dr.  Fort 
Newton  has  for  hie  statement,"  said  Mr. 
Berry,  ''but  I  move  about  amongst  minis- 
ters a  great  deal,  and  I  have  never  heard 
the  slightest  suggestion  of  an  attitude  of 
the  kind  indicated  bj  him,  or,  indeed,  of 
anTthing  except  the  most  active  good  will 


as  regards  Dr.  Fort  Newton  and  American 
preachers  in  general. 

**  I  am  continually  having  American 
preachers  in  my  pulpit  at  Garr's-lane,  and, 
as  far  as  I  know,  there  is  nothing  but  warm 
sympathy  with  the  movement  in  our  churches 
to  tighten  the  bond  of  affection  and  under- 
standing between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that 
Dr.  Fort  Newton  is  attaching  a  little  too 
much  importance  to  what,  I  am  convinced, 
must  have  been  a  very  amall  movement." 

From  Edinburgh  to  New  York 

By  the  time  these  notes  are  in  the 
hands  of  readers  of  the  Review,  Dr. 
John  Kelman,  Scotland's  premier 
preacher,  will  have  entered  upon  the 
pastorate  of  Fifth  Avenue  Presby- 
terian Church,  New  York.  To  those 
who  knew  Dr.  Eelman  in  his  early 
days,  when  he  was  famed  as  the  stu- 
dent's preacher,  and  swayed  the  heart 
of  youth  as  few  have  ever  swayed  it, 
it  must  have  seemed  that  his  minis- 
try as  collea^e  and  successor  to  Dr. 
Alexander  Whyte  had  lost  in  swing 
and  daring  what  it  had  gained  in 
depth  and  maturity.  His  experiences 
as  chaplain  at  the  front  have,  how- 
ever, reenlisted  him,  heart  and  soul, 
for  spiritual  adventure.  "In  all  good 
preaching,"  he  says  boldly  in  his  Yale 
lectures  on  The  War  and  Preaching, 
"there  is  a  certain  element  of  wild- 
ness.''  And  again:  "No  man  who  is 
not  prepared  to  shock  a  number  of 
excellent  people  is  fit  for  the  king- 
dom of  heaven."  One  wonders 
whether  the  "excellent  people"  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Church  are  prepared 
to  be  shocked! 

The  Future  of  Zionism 

Dr.  Maclnnes,  the  Anglican  bishop 
in  Jerusalem,  speaking  recently  at 
the  Church  House,  Westminster,  had 
some  sane  and  enlightening  things  to 
say  about  the  prospects  of  Zionism. 
Briefly,  he  does  not  consider  Zionism 
to  be  anything  like  a  solution  of  the 
Jewish  problem,  and  points  out  that 
during  the  twenty  odd  years  of  its  ex- 
istence it  has  not  succeeded  in  win- 
ning the  allegiance  of  more  than  a 
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comparatively  small  section  of  the 
Jewish  people.  He  holds  that  the 
British  government  has  put  the  Zion- 
ist party  in  a  very  diflScult  position, 
because  it  had  made  quasi-promises 
which  it  is  quite  unable  to  fulfil. 
There  is  the  existing  non-Jewish  pop- 
ulation of  Palestine  to  be  considered: 
what  is  to  become  of  the  Christian 
and  the  Moslem  sections  of  that  pop- 
ulation in  the  event  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Zionist  State!  The  plain 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Zion- 
ists have  irritated  the  people  of  Pal- 
estine to  such  an  extent  that  in  the 
bishop's  opinion  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  the  British,  or  any  other 
government,  to  establish  a  Jewish 
State  in  Palestine  without  an  army 
of  at  least  50,000  men  to  keep  order. 
These  things  needed  to  be  said,  and  it  * 
is  well  that  they  should  have  been 
said  by  one  who  believes  in  the  ulti- 
mate restoration  of  the  Jews  to  Pales- 
tine €is  Dr.  Maclnnes  does.  And 
whatever  one's  belief,  the  facts  for- 
bid any  such  hopes  as  the  Zionist  lead- 
ers are  entertaining. 

Village  Life  in  Denmark 

Bjomson  was  wont  to  declare  that 
the  Danish  peasants  are  the  most  en- 
lightened peasants  in  Europe,  and 
Miss  Edith  Sellers,  who  has  recently 
visited  Denmark,  adds  to  this  eulo- 
gium  that  they  are  also  easily  the 
most  happy  and  prosperous.  She 
contrasts  the  dullness  and  sordidness 
of  English  village  life  with  the  alert- 
ness and  cheerfulness  which  makes 
the  atmosphere  of  a  Danish  village  so 
delightful. 

"I  was  never  in  a  Banish  cottage  where 
I  did  not  find  both  newspapers  and  books, 
and  I  never  came  across  a  Danish  peasant 
who  did  not  know  more  about  England  and 
her  colonies  than  any  English  agricuKural 
labourer  I  have  ever  met." 

Nor  is  it  only  in  science  and  poli- 
tics that  these  peasants  are  interested, 
but  also  in  history  and  literature. 
Two  main  factors  contribute  to  this 
result — ^the  village  meeting-house  and 


the  peasants'  high  schools  and  agricul- 
tural colleges.  The  village  meeting- 
house provides  the  social  center  so 
sorely  lacking  in  English  village  life. 
It  includes  a  library  and  lecture  hall, 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  university 
professors  and  politicians  are  always 
available  as  free  lecturers.  The  high 
schools  are  quite  unique  to  Denmark. 
Every  year  some  ten  thousand  stu- 
dents, one-third  of  whom  are  agricul- 
tural laborers,  spend  the  "dead" 
months  at  these  high  schools,  coming 
back  to  their  village  at  the  end  of 
the  session  to  spread  the  light  and  try 
by  lecturing  and  leading  in  debates 
to  teach  their  comrades  what  they 
have  learnt.  A  charge  of  £8  for 
board,  lodging,  and  tuition  is  made  at 
these  schools,  and  the  average  peas- 
ant-student can  afford  this;  for, 
thanks  to  the  excellent  training  at  one 
of  the*  agricultural  colleges,  he  finds 
himself  comfortably  off,  notwith- 
standing the  untoward  climate  and 
sour  soil  that  he  has  to  contend  with. 
Certain  it  is  that  Denmark  can  give 
valuable  "tips"  to  nations  confronted 
with  the  work  of  reconstruction.  As 
far  as  England  is  concerned,  at  any 
rate,  the  first  step  must  be  the  re- 
generation of  her  village  life. 

The  Fallacy  of  the  Theorist 

Bishop  Gilbert  White,  who  recently 
completed  thirty  years'  work  in 
tropical  Australia,  relates  a  typical 
instance  of  the  professorial  arrogance 
and  stupidity  that  is  so  characteristic 
of  the  German  scientific  mind  today. 
Some  years  ago  a  noted  German  an- 
thropologist visited  the  famous  mis- 
sion settlement  at  Yarrabah,  where 
the  aboriginals  of  Australia  have 
proved  themselves  capable  of  quite 
remarkable  mental  and  spiritual  prog- 
ress, and  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
measure  the  natives'  skulls.  Having 
done  so,  he  turned  to  go.  "But  will 
you  not  come  into  the  school,  and  ex- 
amine the  children!"  urged  the  su- 
perintendent of  the  mission.    "They 
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actually  do  the  same  lessons  as  the 
children  in  the  white  schools."    ''No," 
said  the  professor,  ''I  don't  want  to 
see  them.     I  know  that  they  are  in- 
capable of  learning  an3rthing;  I  have 
measured  their  skulls."     The  super- 
intendent then  urged  him  to  view  the 
steam  engine  run  by  two  aboriginal 
boys.     **No,"  was  tiie  reply;  "they 
cannot  possibly  understand  machin- 
ery;  I  have  measured  their  skulls." 
Once  more  the  superintendent  tried 
to  move  him,  asking  him  to  listen  to 
the  mission  band,  which  was  noted  for 
its  musical  excellence.     "No,"  came 
the  reply  once  more ;  "they  can't  play ; 
I  have  measured  their  skulls."    This 
obthsely  theoretical  attitude,  with  its 
total  lack  of  imagination,  humor,  and 
hmnanity,  goes  far  to  account  for  the 
Germany  of  1914. 

Islam  in  China 
Comparatively  few  general  readers 
are  aware  that  there  is  in  China  a 
Moslem  element  of  about  eight  mil- 
lions— ^a  number  several  times  the  to- 
tal of  professing  Christians — ^with  an 
interesting  literature  of  its  own. 
Among  the  curious  Scriptural  inter- 
pretations in  which  their  writings 
abound  is  one  regarding  Adam — who, 
by  the  way,  is  credited  with  having 
known  Mohammed's  name  and  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Adam  is  pic- 
tured as  adducing  two  reasons  why 
Mohammed  is  superior  to  him:  (1) 
Because  his  wife  escaped  th«  wiles  of 
the  temper;  (2)  because,  since  Mo- 
hammed was  proof  against  the  blan- 
dishments of  the  devil  and  conquered 
him,  his  satanic  majesty  had,  per- 
force, to  become  a  Moslem.  In  their 
strictures  upon  New  Testament  doc- 
trine we  come  upon  an  objection  to 
the  doctrine  of  atonement,  in  its  crude 
popular  interpretation,  which  sounds 
strangely  modem.    Seeing  that  God 


can  forgive  men's  sins,  why  should  he 
not  forgive  them  without  Jesus  being 
put  to  death  ?  Moreover,  as  it  is  said 
that  Jesus  is  Ood's  Son,  could  it  be 
right  to  slay  his  son  to  save  the  world  T 
Here  is  a  typical  illustration  of  that 
misapprehension  of  Christian  doc- 
trines which  is  equally  at  the  base  of 
Eastern  prejudice  and  Western  un- 
belief. To  explain  the  true  meaning 
of  these  doctrines  and  so  give  them 
their  chance  with  men  of  good  will 
the  wide  world  over  is  the  most  ef- 
fective apologetic. 

Oriental  Research  in  Palestine 

The  Ajnerican  School  of  Oriental 
Research  in  Jerusalem,  which  has 
been  closed  during  the  war,  since  the 
end  of  1914,  has  now  been  reopened. 
The  director,  Prof.  Wm.  H.  Worrell, 
reached  Jerusalem  Oct.  7  and  is  now 
on  duty.  It  is  expected  that  before 
the  end  of  November  he  will  be  joined 
by  Prof.  A.  T.  Clay,  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity; Dr.  W.  P.  Albright,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
John  P.  Peters,  of  New  York  City. 
Negotiations  have  been  carried  on  in 
London  with  the  newly  formed 
British  School  of  Archeology  in 
Palestine,  which  will  result  in  a  close 
affiliation  between  the  two  schools  and 
hearty  cooperation  in  all  enterprises. 
Also  as  a  result  of  negotiations  car- 
ried on  in  Paris  by  the  American  rep- 
resentatives the  French  may  establish 
a  similar  school  which  will  be  included 
in  the  affiliation.  The  director  of  the 
British  School  is  Prof.  John  Garstang, 
of  Liverpool,  assisted  by  an  able  staff. 
As  soon  as  political  conditions  war- 
rant, the  American  School  will  erect 
on  its  property  its  first  building  with 
the  $50,000  given  for  the  purpose  by 
the  late  Mrs.  James  B.  Nies,  of  Brook- 
lyn. 
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No  vacations  is  a  hard  saying  and  a  harder  experience.  Without  vaca- 
tions one  wears  out  prematurely.    Sleep,  our  nightly  vacation,  is  a  repair  shop 

for  the  daily  wear  and  tear  of  flesh  and  blood.  Even 
No  Vacatioiis      inanimate  things  need  vacations.    Bows  must  be  unstrung 

betimes  to  preserve  their  elasticity.  An  old-time  shoemaker 
told  the  present  writer  that  two  pairs  of  shoes  worn  on  alternate  days  last  as 
long  as  three  worn  every  day. 

Yet  there  is  no  vacation  in  war  (Eccl.  8:8),  whether  with  bodily  or  spiri- 
tual foes.  The  enemies  of  mankind — "  The  devil  and  his  angels  " — ilways  on 
their  job,  impose  its  counterpoise  on  the  soldiers  of  God  who  would  beat  them 
at  it,  never  off  guard,  yet  never  fatigued,  ever  reinvigorated  by  the  daily  inflow 
of  a  divine  life.  Centuries  before  Holy  Scriptures  taught  this  an  ancient 
Greek  myth  illustrated  it.  Antaeus,  a  giant  son  of  the  Earth-goddess,  was 
invincible.  Felled  often  upon  the  bosom  of  his  mother  Earth,  he  sprang  up 
reinvigorated  by  contact  with  her,  and  discomfited  his  foe.  "  They  that  wait 
for  Jehovah  shall  renew  their  strength"  (Isa.  40:31).  Such  waiting,  watch- 
ful, prayerful,  takes  no  vacations.  "  Pray  without  ceasing  "  (1  Thess.  5 : 7)  is 
its  watchword,  tolerating  no  break  of  contact  with  our  source  of  strength 
in  Gk)d. 

This  habitual  attitude  of  the  soul  toward  God,  like  our  attitude  toward 
any  other  object  of  affection,  is  ever  disposed  to  express  itself  in  action.  It 
welcomes  the  set  times  of  private  devotion  and  public  worship  as  opportunities 
to  make  the  most  of  in  effectual  prayer  (James  5:17).  Too  many  half- 
hearted Christians,  not  habitually  prayerful,  regard  prayer  as  a  duty  that 
may  be  discharged  regularly  or  irregularly  as  convenience  dictates.  Such 
prayer  is  formal,  joyless,  ineffectual,  unanswered. 

"  The  devout  members  of  our  church  "  is  a  sadly  significant  and  common 
phrase,  testifying  to  the  partial  paralysis  of  the  Church's  spiritual  power  by 
the  neglect  of  constant  prayerfulness  by  the  undevout.  Assuredly  there  is 
no  obligation  more  imperative  on  every  pastor  than  to  inculcate  on  his  flock 
what  Paul  urged  on  his  church  in  Ephesus  (6: 18) — "  Praying  at  all  seasons 
in  the  Spirit,  and  watching  thereunto." 

Let  coming  years  be  consecrated  henceforth  to  this  fundamental  work  of 
Christian  endeavor.  Let  there  be  for  this  an  auspicious  observance  of  Janu- 
ary's opening  week  of  prayer. 


By  a  curious  coincidence  American  Presbyterians  and  British  Anglicans 
are  restricting  the  functions  of  women  in  the  Church.    In  a  recent  issue  of 

The  Presbyterian,  Professor  Warfield,  of  Princeton  Seminary, 
A  Womout  maintains  that  "  women  are  to  keep  silent  in  the  church ;  they 
Gag  are  not  even  to  ask  questions;  for  it  is  indecent  for  a  woman 

to  speak  in  church."  Citing  1  Cor.  14 :  34-37,  he  affirms  this 
as  "  the  universal  law  of  the  Church,  and  the  commandment  of  the  Lord." 

An  egregious  fallacy  ditches  the  veteran  Professor's  elaborate  argument. 
It  ignores  the  fundamental  differences  in  the  status  of  Greek  and  of  Hebrew 
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women — ^the  subjection  of  the  Greek,  and  the  freedom  of  the  Hebrew.  E.g., 
Deborah  the  prophetess  judged  Israel,  raised  an  army,  and  marched  with 
General  Barak  to  victory  (Judges  4:4-16).  Anna  prophesied  to  the  people 
in  the  temple  (Luke  2 :  36-38),  and  Deacon  Philip  had  four  maiden  daughters 
who  prophesied.  To  prophesy  meant  to  preach,  exhort,  rebuke,  admonish, 
comfort. 

Professor  Warfield  bases  his  argument  not  only  on  Paul's  injunction  but 
also  on  the  difference  in  sex,  the  relative  places  given  the  sexes  in  creation,  and 
the  history  of  the  race  in  Eden.  Paul  refers  to  that  in  1  Tim.  2 :  12-14.  The 
fundamental  grounds  on  which  his  injunction  rested  are  utterly  different. 

Greek  civilization  secluded  women,  and  gave  freedom  out  of  doors  to  none 
but  prostitutes.  These  were  on  the  streets  of  every  city,  especially  numerous 
in  Corinth.  Chaste  women  were  therefore  exhorted  to  be  "  workers  at  home, 
kind,  being  in  subjection  to  their  own  husbands,  that  the  word  of  God  be  not 
blasphemed''  (Titus  2:5).  The  inequality  of  the  sexes  in  Greece,  which 
Professor  Warfield  deems  fundamental  in  humanity,  is  far  from  Christ's  idea 
presented  in  Paul's  letter  to  the  Galatians,  3 :  27,  28.  "  Baptized  into  Christ 
ye  did  put  on  Christ.  •  qj  >  There  can  be  no  male  and  female,  for  ye  all  are 
one  in  Christ  Jesus." 

Prom  the  Greeks  we  derive  philosophy,  art,  and  letters ;  religion  and  the 
Church  of  Christ  from  the  Hebrews.  The  freedom  of  Hebrew  women  is  mani- 
fest in  oup  schools,  pulpits,  public  platforms,  and  is  soon  to  be  written  into 
the  Constitution  of  our  Republic.  To  what  can  Professor  Warfield's  philippic 
against  it  better  be  likened  than  to  Mrs.  Partington's  attempt  to  sweep  back 
the  Atlantic  with  her  broom  f 

October  brought  us  a  welcome  visit  coupled  with  a  mild  surprise.  The 
Rev.  M.  E.  Aubrey,  special  delegate  from  the  Free  Church  Council  of  Great 

Britain  to  the  Federal  Council  of  Christ  in  America,  pre- 
The  Mayflowei^S  sented  the  plans  of  that  body  for  an  international  celebra- 
Taoentenaiy  tion  of  the  Mayflower  tercentenary  in  1920.    He  said  that 

he  had  found  the  American  churches  most  favorably  dis- 
posed to  unite  in  the  Mayflower  celebration,  altho  far  behind  the  English  in 
the  extent  of  their  preparations.  Not  so.  Our  British  cousins  are  only  speed- 
ing their  preparations  to  catch  up  with  us.  We  began  years  ago.  Until  the 
annistice  in  1918  they  were  fighting  for  the  life  of  the  British  Empire,  and 
eould  give  attention  to  no  other  interest.  To-day  they  and  we  are  engaged 
with  equal  energy  in  promoting  a  memorable  celebration  of  the  Majrflower's 
Pilgrims. 

"  There  is  in  Great  Britain,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey,  "  deep  and  earnest  longing  for  such 
a  celebration  as  shall  bring  the  churches  of  the  <two  nations  closer  together.  By  empha- 
Bizing  their  common  origin  we  hope  to  make  this  a  truly  international  occasion.  We  need 
to  go  back  to  the  true  sense  of  social  and  moral  values  for  which  the  Pilgrims  stood.  Our 
aim  is  not  merely  to  rake  up  from  the  past  the  half-f orgetten  details  of  a  great  story.  We 
want  most  of  all  to  recapture  the  spirit  of  those  hardy  pioneers.  We  want  to  partake  of 
their  saerificet.,  their  adventures,  their  fortitude.  We  want  a  new  note  of  appeal  to  the 
Baerificial  and  the  strenuous." 

This  is  already  ringing  in  our  Inter-Church  World  Movement  to  chris- 
tianize America  and  the  world.  Auspiciously  is  it  seconded  by  the  prepara- 
tions now  making  to  celebrate  in  1920  the  sailing  of  the  Pilgrims  from  the  old 
world  in  1620  to  find  spiritual  freedom  in  the  new.  Every  sincere  eulogy  of 
those  spiritual  heroes  is  a  tacit  pledge  to  follow  their  faith,  share  their  spirit 
and  carry  through  our  great  adventure,  despite  its  costs,  as  they  carried 
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theirs.  Only  thus  we  won  our  recent  foreign  war.  More  perilous  is  our  do- 
mestic war  now  raging.  The  spirit  of  anarchy  thunders  through  the  land  its 
threats  to  overthrow  the  democratic  government  of  law  organized  in  the  cabin 
of  the  Majrflower.  To  whom  shall  we  look  for  our  standard  bearer  under  the 
divine  Captain  of  our  salvation  but  to 

"  Th6  Pilgrim  race  revered, 
The  men  who  set  faith's  burning  lights 
Upon  the  everlasting  heights 
To  guide  tiieir  ehil&en  through  the  years  of  time.'' 


PRAYER— CONFIDENT  AND  TRUSTFUL' 


Ostentation  and  fluency  are  the 
two  faults  which  Jesus  notes  in  the 
prayers  of  his  contemporaries  (Matt. 
(6:5-8),  and  both  were  due  to  a 
wrong  idea  of  God.  The  former  was 
specially  a  Jewish  vice ;  it  is  the  temp- 
tation which  besets  a  highly  organized 
religion.  The  latter  (ver?e  7)  Jesus 
calls  a  "pagan"  temptation  —  the 
chattering  of  prayers,  as  if  saying 
prayers  by  rote  had  any  effect  upon  a 
real  God.  He  does  not  prohibit  public 
prayer,  but  he  insists  upon  inward- 
ness, upon  absorption  in  God,  as  the 
true  atmosphere  of  prayer,  when  he 
bids  men  go  into  their  private  rooms 
and  shut  the  door.  Prayer  is  killed 
by  any  intrusion  of  thoughts  about 
the  impression  we  are  making  upon 
other  people.  Also,  it  is  killed  by 
lavish  verbiage;  and  so  he  gives  the 
disciples  the  model  of  a  short  prayer, 
he  reminds  them  that  God  does  not  re- 
quire information  and  that  he  is  a 
Father — not  a  Deity  who  needs  to  be 
wakened  up  to  the  needs  of  his  wor- 
shipers. It  is  striking  that  the  one 
petition  which  Jesus  seems  to  realize 
might  be  specially  difficult  is  that 
about  forgiveness.  He  adds  a  word 
of  stress  upon  it  (14-15).  It  is  the 
hard  heart,  the  inhuman  temper,  the 
tension  of  vindictiveness,  which  he 
singles  out  as  the  main  obstacle  to 
Christian  prayer.  And  warning 
against  these  runs  through  all  his 
teachings. 

Another  passage  (Luke  18:1-14) 
deals  with  the  temptation  to  give  up 

^Mfttt.  6:  5-15;  Luko  18:  1-14. 


prayer,  or  at  any  rate  to  pray  listless- 
ly. At  times  God  may  seem  to  be  no 
more  than  an  indifferent  judge,  care- 
less of  our  interests  as  we  suffer.  But 
it  is  not  really  so.  Jesus  assures  as 
that  God  has  our  interests  at  heart. 
"I  tell  you,''  he  says,  "God  will  not  let 
you  be  overborne  or  crushed."  He  is 
certa\n  of  God.  But  when  he  looks  at 
human  nature  he  is  not  so  certain. 
"  When  the  Son  of  man  cometh,  shall 
he  find  faith  on  the  earth'' — faith, 
that  is,  a  confident  prayerful  trust. 
Under  the  trials  of  life,  when  the 
good  seems  at  the  mercy  of  the  evil 
powers,  it  is  only  too  easy  to  "  faint " 
— ^that  is,  to  lose  heart  and  hope,  to 
give  up  prayer  altogether.  Thus  Jesus 
reverses  our  ordinary  view.  We  are 
more  certain  of  ourselves  than  of 
God,  sometimes;  he  is  always  more 
certain  of  God  than  of  us. 

The  story  of  the  Pharisee  and  the 
tax-gatherer  illustrates  the  thought 
of  absorption  in  God  as  the  atmos- 
phere of  true  prayer.  The  comment 
on  the  parable  of  the  unjust  judge 
carries  on  the  teaching  about  vindic- 
tiveness as  a  hindrance  to  prayer ;  for 
in  hardship  we  may  not  only  blame 
our  opponents  angrily,  but  blame  God 
for  delay  and  indifference  to  our 
wrongs.  But  this  second  parable 
shows  that  no  one  can  truly  pray  who 
is  complacent,  thinking  all  the  time 
of  his  own  merits  as  compared  with 
those  of  his  fellow-worshipers.  A  real- 
ly praying  man  has  neither  leisure 
nor  inclination  to  criticize  his  neigh- 
bors. 
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I  CAN  NOT  pray  to-day  the  prayer  I  prayed  yesterday.  I  can  recall  its 
terms  but  I  can  not  know  again  its  impulse  and  motive,  its  vision  and  spirit. 

The  feeling  which  seized  me  as  I  saw  the  children  going  back  to  school 
after  the  summer  vacation,  with  text4)ook8  and  note-books  under  arm,  and 
thought  of  all  they  were  and  stood  for,  and  all  they  would  have  to  deal  with 
and  do  in  the  new  world  to  which  they  would  belong,  was  one  of  profoundly 
yearning  yet  glowing  interest.  I  realized  that  the  world  in  which  they  would 
act  and  by  which  their  action  would  be  conditioned  would  unfold  to  them 
gradually,  and  seem  to  them  natural  and  their  own,  and  not  appear  to  them 
60  new  and  changed  as  to  us  who  knew  the  old  order  that  is  passing.  Tet, 
glimpsing  in.  hopeful  vision  that  new  world  in  which  their  lives  would  be  set 
and  realizing  the  vast  significance  of  the  change  in  process,  prayer  rose  from 
throbbing  heart  to  tremulous  lip  for  the  divine  blessing  upon  them  and  the 
world  they  ^ould  make  and  be  which  brought  me  into  such  vital  and  uniting 
sympathy  with  them  and  that  "  world  to  come  "  which  is  ever  coming,  and  so 
dearly  coming  through  the  hurtling  events  and  startling  changes  of  these 
days,  that  something  of  the  prophet's  calm  and  strong  assurance  came  to  me 
and  crowned  the  heart's  outpouring  with  apocalyptic  feel  and  forecast. 

But  I  can  not  pray  that  prayer  to-day,  can  not  feel  its  emotion,  can  not 
compass  its  warm  lyric  utterance.  Its  repetition  to-day,  with  the  recasting 
and  expansion  which  would  be  inevitable,  would  be  like  a  reverie  that  had 
lost  itself  in  a  dissertation. 

That  prayer  belongs  to  yesterday  and  can  not  be  carried  over  into  to-day. 
It  does  indeed  belong  to  my  life,  was  its  utterance  and  expression,  indicating 
its  range  and  reach,  and  denoting  its  interest  and  hope,  and  I  may  be  grateful 
that  my  life  thus  burgeoned ;  but  whatever  it  meant  in  my  life  it  was  by  being 
prayed  yesterday. 

So  with  other  prayers  and  other  experiences  of  prayer.  They  were  the 
highest  reaches  of  the  spirit  and  awoke  the  grandest  thrills  my  soul  has  known, 
carrying  the  surest  faith  in  the  spiritual  order  and  the  investment  of  the 
world  with  the  presence,  power,  and  grace  of  the  heavenly  Father,  and  leading 
into  the  deepest  communion  therewith ;  but  they  can  have  no  repetition. 

Thus  the  experiences  of  prayer  align  themselves  with  other  spiritual 
experiences,  and,  whatever  effects  of  spiritual  strength  and  habit  they  may 
have  brought  and  wrought,  they  have  their  several  places  in  the  calendar  of 
time  and  must  be  new-born  with  each  day.  Not  realizing  this,  pained  sur- 
prisal  befalls  when  words  on  which  we  had  mounted  as  on  eagle  wings  to 
sublimest  consciousness  in  a  secondary  and  repeating  use  leave  us  at  the  low 
level  of  a  mere  intellectual  exercise. 

So,  in  this  relation  as  for  other  good,  the  prayer  is  appropriate — "  Give 
us  this  day  our  daily  bread  " — our  daily  portion  of  the  bread  of  life,  our  daily 
converse  with  Ood,  our  daily  lesson  in  the  life  of  the  spirit,  our  daily  baptism 
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into  **  the  kingdom  and  patience  of  Jesus  Christ,"  our  daily  communion  with 
all  the  struggling  and  aspiring  life  of  the  world  through  the  Grod  and  Father 
of  aU. 


THE   LABORATORY   METHOD   IN   HOMILETICAL 

STUDY 

The  Rev.  Edwin  H.  Byington,  Gordon  Bible  College,  Boston,  Mass. 


Every  minister  recognizes  the  need 
of  improvement  in  his  pulpit  work 
not  only  for  his  immediate  usefulness 
but  also  for  his  future.  If  he  looks 
forward  to  a  long  pastorate  in  his 
present  field,  he  recognizes  that  what 
suflSced  at  the  first  will  not  answer 
as  the  years  roll  along.  When  he  be- 
gan he  had  the  advantage  that  goes 
with  a  new  voice,  a  delivery  that 
holds  the  attention  because  unfa- 
miliar, a  method  of  presenting  truth 
that  attracts  because  of  its  freshness, 
and  an  appeal  that  strikes  chords  long 
silent.  "He  is  so  unlike  our  previ- 
ous pastor,"  they  say.  In  time  this 
wears  off.  The  voice  comes  to  have 
more  of  soothing  cadence  than  thrill ; 
the  gestures  repeated  seem  me- 
chanical, the  method  of  treatment  has 
little  surprize,  and,  in  fact,  can  often 
be  anticipated.  It  grows  harder  and 
harder  to  hold  the  attention  to  make 
a  deep  impression;  to  stir  the  heart; 
to  win  the  will.  What  has  become 
of  that  enthusiasm  over  those  first 
sermons?  He  is  really  preaching  as 
well  as  ever,  but  his  pulpit  effective- 
ness is  diminishing.  The  plain  fact 
is  that  a  minister  must  improve  in 
his  preaching  if  he  is  to  hold  through 
the  years  the  pulpit  power  he  had  at 
first. 

Similarly,  if  he  desires  a  change 

and  wishes  a  larger  field,  he  must 

'    "    his    pulpit    work.      The 


average  church  committee  or  congre- 
gation forms  its  estimate  of  a  can- 
didate mainly  from  the  impression  he 
makes  upon  them  in  the  pulpit.  This 
is  the  reason  why  sometimes  a  man 
who  has  had  an  unsuccessful  pastor- 
ate secures  a  more  attractive  position, 
while  some  successful  minister  is  re- 
jected. His  pulpit  work  made  a  bet- 
ter impression  and  he  secured  the 
promotion.  A  preacher  must  improve 
steadily  or  expect  to  have  a  diminish- 
ing satisfaction  in  preaching  and  lose 
the  choice  opportunities. 

What  shall  he  do  to  increase  his 
pulpit  effectiveness?  He  can  not  get 
"a  Sabbatical  year"  for  study  and 
refreshment  as  do  some  teachers.  He 
can  not  afford  to  engage  some  homi- 
letical  expert  to  criticize  and  suggest 
better  ways  of  preaching.  How  shall 
he  keep  from  getting  "  stale  "  ? 

The  laboratory  method  in  homi- 
letics,  as  fashioned  and  introduced 
into  the  theological  department  of 
Gordon  Bible  College,  Boston,  has  the 
advantage  of  easy  adaptation  to  home 
study  by  the  minister  already  in  the 
active  pastorate.  The  pastor's  study 
may  be  made  a  laboratory  almost  as 
satisfactory  as  the  divinity  hall  class- 
room. By  working  along  the  same 
lines  the  preacher,  by  reason  of  his 
experience,  may  gain  as  much  as,  or 
more  than,  the  theological  student. 

As  the  name  indicates,  the  method 
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is  based  somewhat  on  ways  in  vogue 
in  the  scientific  schools.  Its  essential 
character  appears  in  the  statement  of 
the  head  of  a  technical  school  con- 
cerning his  own  work :  "  We  first  re- 
quire a  student  to  learn  how  to  take 
apart  each  kind  of  machine  that  he 
may  know  how  it  is  constructed,  and 
then  he  must  learn  how  to  build  it 
up."  The  Gordon  course  in  homiletics 
begins  by  setting  its  students  to  the 
task  of  taking  apart  the  best  sermons 
that  they  may  discover  for  themselves 
how  these  are  constructed,  and  thus 
learn  at  first  hand  what  are  the  fun- 
damental principles  that  should  guide 
the  preacher  in  the  production  of  his 
sermons.  This  is  distinctly  a  labo- 
ratory method  and  consists  of  a  course 
in  anal3rtic  homiletics  and  then  of  a 
course  in  synthetic  homiletics.  As 
the  latter  is  simply  a  sequel  of  the 
former,  and  as  the  minister  has  weekly 
practise  in  it,  only  the  course  in  ana- 
lytic homiletics  will  be  described  here. 

The  course  in  analytic  homiletics 
approaches  the  subject  along  three 
lines.  The  first  is  the  study  of  the 
individual  sermon  by  itself.  The 
laboratory  material  for  this  purpose 
was  supplied  in  The  World's  Great 
Sermons,  which  each  student  secured 
for  his  own  desk.  In  this  set  of  con- 
venient little  books  are  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  sermons,  the  work  of  as 
many  different  preachers  from  the 
fourth  century  to  the  present  time, 
most  of  them  of  course  being  of  re- 
cent date.  The  list  includes  most  of 
the  men  recognized  as  the  great 
preachers  of  Christianity,  with  the 
sermon  of  each  man  that  is  accounte^r 
his  greatest  or  most  characteristic. 
While  all  these  sermons  were  used,  a 
score  were  selected  as  the  most  dis- 
tinct examples  of  as  many  different 
types  of  the  homiletic  art  and  as  best 
revealing  the  basic  principles  of  good 
sermonizing.  Especial  attention  was 
given  to  these. 

To  the  students  were  given  twenty- 


five  questions  which  they  were  to  ap- 
ply, to  every  sermon  studied,  as  tests 
of  its  sermonic  qualities,  just  as  re- 
agents are  used  in  a  chemical  labora- 
tory. Each  student  working  over  the 
sermon  assigned  was  to  make  his  own 
analysis  and  embody  his  conclusions 
in  a  paper.  It  was  to  be  analysis, 
careful  and  correct.  This  is  the  vital 
point  of  this  method.  Common  criti- 
cism of  a  sermon  is  easy  and  of  little 
value,  while  an  exact  analysis  is  diffi- 
cult but  worth  the  effort.  The  first 
day  the  assignment  to  the  class  con- 
sisted of  that  sermon  in  the  whole 
series  that  was  the  clearest  and 
strongest  illustration  of  a  textual  ser- 
mon. In  like  manner  on  successive 
days  were  studied  and  analyzed  il- 
lustrations of  the  expository  sermon, 
the  topical,  the  one  appealing  espe- 
cially to  the  intellect,  the  one  to  the 
will,  to  the  emotions,  to  the  conscience. 
Other  days  were  given  to  the  sermons 
that  revealed  the  most  effective  use 
of  illustrations,  or  quotations,  or 
Biblical  allusions,  or  sermonic  stra- 
tegy, or  dramatic  development,  each 
after  its  own  kind.  The  sermons  were 
studied  as  wholes,  yet  always  so  as 
to  observe  one  particular  part  and  to 
notice  how  it  was  combined  with  other 
parts  to  secure  the  best  results.  In- 
troductions were  compared  with  each 
other  and  so  were  conclusions.  At 
one  session  every  student  was  re- 
quired to  bring  a  list  of  the  ten  ser- 
mon themes  out  of  the  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  that  seemed  the  best  in 
their  relation  to  their  texts,  in  their 
phrasing,  in  their  value  to  the 
preacher,  and  their  effect  on  the  pub- 
lic. These  were  examined  together  to 
discover  the  essential  qualities  of 
good  sermon  themes.  Variety  in  the 
work  was  secured  by  a  debate:  Re- 
solved, that  Lyman  Beecher's  sermon, 
appealing  mainly  to  the  intellect,  is 
superior  to  Talmage's  sermon,  appeal- 
ing mainly  to  the  emotions.  The  af- 
firmative was  taken  by  the  men  and 
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the  negative  by  the  women  who  con- 
stituted about  one-half  of  the  class 
of  thirty.  Always  the  aim  was  to 
have  the  student  find  out  for  himself 
how  good  sermons  are  fashioned 
rather  than  to  learn  it  from  the  lips 
of  the  lecturer. 

The  second  line  of  this  course  in 
analytic  homiletics  recognized  the 
added  aspect  of  personality  in  preach- 
ing. Some  of  the  greatest  preachers 
were  selected,  men  of  different  types, 
such  as  Robertson,  Bushnell,  Spur- 
geon.  Brooks,  Beecher,  Moody.  Each 
member  of  the  class  was  required  to 
make  a  special  study  of  one  of  these, 
examining  his  sermons  with  special 
reference  to  his  life,  religious  experi- 
ences, and  work.  In  this  branch  of 
the  course  the  college  library  was  the 
laboratory,  supplying  the  lives  and 
writings  of  these  men.  This  analysis 
was  more  difScult  and  broader  in  its 
scope,  but  it  was  expected  to  be  not 
an  impression,  but  a  thorough  and 
discriminating  analysis. 

The  third  line  of  analysis  was  coi\- 
ducted  under  the  conditions  of  public 
delivery.  Each  student  was  expected 
to  bring  an  analysis  of  a  sermon  which 
he  had  heard  in  a  Boston  pulpit  re- 
cently. He  was  not  allowed  to  name 
the  preacher,  that  there  might  be  per- 
fect freedom  in  making  and  reporting 
the  analysis. 

In  all  three  lines  of  analysis  the 
student  was  not  expected  to  express 
his  agreement  or  disagreement  with 
the  preacher  nor  to  state  whether  he 
personally  liked  the  sermon,  nor  was 
he  to  summarize  the  substance  of  the 
discourse.  It  was  to  be  an  analysis 
of  its  structure,  a  critique  of  the  kind 
of  material  in  it,  and  especially  the 
way  in  which  that  material  was  used. 
In  many  cases  he  was  required  to 
draw  an  outline  on  paper  in  which 
lines  would  indicate  the  structure  of 
the  sermon  and  the  relation  of  each 
part  to  the  text,  the  theme  and  the 
other  parts  of  the  sermon. 


While  the  primary  aim  of  this 
course  in  anal>i:ic  homiletics  was  to 
enable  the  student  to  discover  for 
him.self  the  various  elements  in  a  good 
sermon  and  to  realize  how  they  were 
combined  to  make  an  effective  whole, 
it  had  added  cultural  results.  He 
came  to  know  the  great  preachers  and 
the  characteristics  of  their  work,  and 
to  have  a  measure  of  intimacy  with 
some  of  them.  As  the  student  in  art 
or  music  familiarizes  himself  with 
masterpieces  in  his  line  and  thereby 
almost  unconsciously  has  his  ideals 
and  standards  raised,  comes  to  feel 
instinctively  what  good  work  is  and 
himself  is  quickened  to  better  effort, 
so  familiarity  with  the  master  preach- 
ers and  the  best  products  of  their 
hearts  and  minds  is  in  itself  an  edu- 
cation and  an  inspiration. 

Such  work  does  not  produce  results 
immediately  available  as  does  direct 
sermonic  preparation,  but  it  does  lay 
foundations  upon  which  finer  and  lof- 
tier sermon  structures  can  be  built 
in  the  days  to  come.  It  is  slower  and 
harder  work  than  reading  lectures  by 
eminent  men  on  the  subject  of  preach- 
ing, even  as  endeavoring  to  find  and 
follow  a  mountain  trail  is  more  stren- 
uous than  travelling  a  well  made 
road ;  but  it  has  its  advantages.  There 
is  a  bit  of  the  spirit  of  adventure  in 
it,  the  zest  of  exploration,  the  joy  of 
discovering  for  one's  self  how  that 
man  on  the  hill  crest  managed  to 
reach  that  point. 

It  tends  to  avert  the  danger  of  ad- 
hering to  that  particular  type  of  ser- 
monizing which  some  well-known 
preacher  practises  or  some  favorite 
teacher  advocated.  It  used  to  be  said 
that  you  could  always  recognize  the 
graduates  of  a  certain  theological 
seminary  by  their  sermons,  so  marked 
was  the  imitation  of  a  great  teacher 
there. 

Even  more  is  it  a  blow  to  the 
preacher's  besetting  sin,  that  of  fol- 
lowing the  line  of  least  resistance.  Se- 
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leeting  each  week  the  theme  that  ap- 
peals most  strongly,  treating  it  in  the 
manner  most  natural  to  us  and  thus 
the  easiest  for  us,  moving  toward  the 
most  conspicuous  point  on  our  hori- 
zon, we  soon  are  seen  to  be  moving 
iQ  ruts.  Who  can  make  marked 
progress  while  running  in  rutsf  No 
man  can  honestly  and  thoroughly  ana- 
lyze many  great  sermons  and  be  con- 
tented in  his  own  ruts.  He  is  bound 
to  get  out  of  them. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  analy- 
sis of  other  men's  sermons  becomes  a 
mirror  in  which  we  preachers  can  see 
ourselves  very  distinctly,  see  ourselves 
as  others  see  us.  As  we  analyze  we 
discover  defects,  and  then  suddenly  it 
dawns  over  us  that  the  same  defects 
inhere  in  our  own  preaching  and 
nothing  makes  our  faults  so  intoler- 
able to  us  as  the  sight  of  them  in 
others. 

Our  analyses  bring  before  us  the 
great  value  of  certain  features  of 
good  sermons  that  we  had  allowed, 
unconsciously,  to  fall  into  disuse.  We 
had  forgotten  how  important  they 
were.  It  was  simply  carelessness. 
Now  we  take  them  up  again  and  they 
freshen  our  preaching  and  perhaps 
make  it  more  powerful. 

Then,  too,  it  raises  the  question  in 
our  minds  whether  we  may  not  at- 
tempt what  we  had  supposed  to  be 
out  of  our  reach,  something  for  us 
utterly  impossible.  We  see  it  in  an- 
other. Why  not  in  us?  We  have 
more  courage  to  launch  out  into  the 
deep  of  larger  sermonic  attempt  in- 
stead of  hugging  too  closely  the  shore 
of  our  natural  aptitudes. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  value  of  this 
analytic  study  of  strong  sermons  is 
a  growing  realization  of  the  wonder- 
ful possibilities  in  the  art  of  sermon- 
izing, that  it  is  more  than  being  able 
to  give  an  interesting  talk  or  make  a 
?ood  address,  that  there  is  no  nobler 
art  nor  one  which  so  deserves  and  re- 
quires the  best  work  a  man  can  give. 


Those  who  do  not  have  The  World's 
Great  Sermons  can  use  for  their  anal- 
ysis other  selected  sermons  such  as 
Modem  Sermons  by  World  Scholars,^ 
or  the  sermons  which  appear  from 
month  to  month  in  this  Review. 
There  should  be,  however,  great 
variety. 

Do  not  make  a  special  anal3rsis  of 
the  general  sermonic  work  of  one  man 
until  many  sermons  of  different  men, 
and  sermons  of  markedly  different 
type,  have  been  analyzed.  Those  who 
have  Eleiser's  set  might  follow  the 
selections  used  in  the  Gk)rdon  Theo- 
logical course  : 

Textual,  Newman  Hall's;  topical. 
Stalker's ;  expository,  Dnunmond's ; 
aimed  at  intellect,  Lyman  Beecher's; 
aimed  at  emotions,  Talmage's;  aimed 
at  the  will,  Taylor's ;  aimed  at  the  con- 
science, Bourdaloue's ;  conversational, 
Spurgeon's;  literary,  Lorimer's;  ora- 
torical, Gunsaulus' ;  imaginative, 
Simpson's;  biblical.  Mason's;  devo- 
tional, Wagner's;  dramatic,  Park's. 

The  following  is  suggested  as  a 
guide  in  the  laboratory  work  of  a 
home  course  of  study  in  analytic 
homiletics. 

The  Laboratory  Work  on  Each 
Sermon  :  1.  Draw  a  line  plan  of  the 
sermon  in  the  form  of  a  geometric  fig- 
ure (or  as  a  tree,  shrub,  or  vine) 
which  will  disclose  its  structure  and 
the  relation  of  the  parts  to  the  text, 
to  the  theme,  and  to  each  other. 

2.  Indicate  the  three  paragraphs 
which  excel  respectively  in  vigor  and 
value  of  thought,  in  literary  merit,  in 
spiritual  power. 

3.  Write  out  the  six  most  telling 
phrases  or  short  sentences. 

4.  Write  an  analysis  of  the  ser- 
mon, from  500  to  1,000  words  in 
length.  (In  this  do  not  express  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  with  the  teach- 
ings of  the  sermon,  nor  whether  you 
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like  it  personally.  Do  not  write  a 
summary  of  its  contents.  Do  not  give 
categorical  answers  to  the  questions 
below  but  let  them  simply  indicate 
points  to  be  considered  in  the  analysis. 
Use  them  as  tests  and  thus  discover 
the  constituent  elements  of  the  ser- 
mon, their  quantity,  their  quality, 
their  combination,  &c.). 

(1)  Textual,  topical,  expository 
sermon?' 

(2)  Aimed  at  intellect,  will,  emo- 
tions, or  conscience! 

(3)  Conversational,  literary,  ora- 
torical T 

(4)  Unity,  83rmmetry,  clarity  in 
structure  T 

(5)  Text  well  chosen,  fairly 
treated  T 

(6)  Theme,  appropriate  to  text  and 
sermon,  clear,  arousing  curiosity, 
trenchant,  suggestive? 

(7)  Introduction  interesting,  chal- 
lenging attention,  incidental  or  fun- 
damental to  the  development  of  the 
sermon  f 

(8)  Philosophy  sound,  logic  clear  , 
and  cogent,  statement  of  facts  accu- 
rate. 

(9)  Development  of  subject  pro- 
gressive, meandering,  radiating,  mon- 
otonous, repetitious? 

(10)  Conclusion  comprehensive, 
climactic,  personal? 

(11)  Use  of  Biblical  illustrations,! 
quotations,  and  allusions? 

(12)  Use  of  illustrations,  quota- 
tions, allusions  outside  the  Bible? 

(13)  Use  of  exclamation,  interroga- 


tion, alliteration,  epigram,  allegory, 
hypei-bole? 

(14)  Use  of  pathos,  humor,  ridi- 
cule, sarcasm,  invective? 

(15)  Use  of  the  imagination  f 

(16)  Vocabulary,  simple,  abun- 
dant, correct,  effective? 

(17)  Sentences  clear,  concise,  vig- 
orous, balanced,  beautiful? 

(18)  Sermon  interesting,  sugges- 
tive, impressive,  stimulating,  thrill- 
ing! 

(19)  Wherein  lies  its  greatest 
strength  and  what  is  its  most  marked 
weakness? 

(20)  What  its  probable  effect  on 
the  average  audience  ? 

Illastration  of  line 
drawing,  showing 
structure  of  sermon 
by  Dr.  Henry  Van 
Dyke  in  World  *s 
Great  Sermons,  Vol. 
9,  Page  233. 


1.  The  text: 
"How  much  then  is 
a  man  better  than  a 
theepr  Matt.  12:12. 

2.  The  theme: 
"  The  Meaning  of 
Manhood/* 

3  &  4.  Materialis- 
tic and '  commercial 
views  rejected. 

5,  6,  7.  Accepted 
support : .  "  Likeness 
1 0  God,"  "  Com- 
munion with  God/' 
"  Immortality." 

8.  The  Christian 
conception  of  man- 
hood thus  reached. 

9,  10,  11.  This  con- 
ception needed  that 
we  may  (9)  under- 
stand sin,  (10)  love 
our  fellow  men,  (11) 

*  approach    God    and 
higher  life. 

12.  Christ,  through 
whom  these  are  ob- 
tained and  true  man- 
hood reached. 
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A  UNION  SERVICE 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Olmstead^  Homer,  N.  Y. 


Temferakce  reform  was  not  the 
only  cause  Which  was  speeded  up  by 
the  war.  Church  union  found  a  new 
goal  from  which  it  will  go  on  to 
other  flying  goals.  One  instance  of 
how  the  denominations  came  together 
in  camp  came  under  my  notice. 

A  religious  secretary  came  into  our 
T.  M.  C.  A.  tent  at  Camp  Mills  one 
forenoon  and  said  to  the  writer,  who 
was  taking  the  trick  at  the  desk: 
"  Can  you  go  over  to  the  new  swim- 
ming pool  at  one  o'clock?  Two  sol- 
diers wish  to  be  inunersed  before 
gobg  overseas^  I  have  secured  the 
privilege  of  using  the  pool  for  that 
purpose." 

I  was  on  hand  at  the  appointed 
time.  There  were  four  Christian 
workers  in  the  company  walking  over 
to  the  swinuning  pool  which  had  re- 
cently been  opened  to  the  soldiers — 
Religious  Director  Taylor,  a  Baptist 
layman  from  Rochester;  Rev.  Mr. 
Zimmerman,  a  Methodist  minister 
from  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburgh; 
Chaplain  Smith,  a  minister  of  the 
Christian  Church  whose  home  was  in 
the  south,  and  myself,  a  Congrega- 
tional clergyman  from  central  New 
York.  With  us  went  the  two  candi- 
dates for  baptism — Private  Elijah,  a 
Methodist  from  Topeka,  Ind.,  and 
Private  Florey,  a  Baptist  from  Kim- 
mell,  Ind.  The  Methodist  like  his 
Baptist  comrade  desired  baptism  by 
immersion. 

The  bath  house  was  built  around 

the  pool,  which  was  40  x  100  feet,  in 

an  open  court  exposed  to  the  rays  of 

the  August  sun. 

First,  the  company  entered  the  bed- 


room of  the  attendant  where  a  real 
union  service  was  held.  There  was 
Scripture  reading,  a  short  address, 
and  prayer.  All  were  deeply  in 
earnest  striving  to  bring  help  to  two 
young  soldiers  who  were  ready  to  up- 
hold the  banner  of  the  cross  before 
following  the  flag  of  their  country  to 
a  foreign  shore.  The  Methodist  min- 
ister waived  the  opportunity  of  per- 
forming the  rite,  and  it  was  finally 
decided  that  the  layman  who  had  done 
religious  work  t)f  all  kinds  in  the 
Boer  War  and  elsewhere  should  bap- 
tize the  men. 

When  all  were  in  readiness  the 
caretaker  of  the  pool  came  out  with  a 
big  megaphone  and  gave  orders  for 
all  to  leave  the  water  for  fifteen 
minutes  while  a  service  was  being 
conducted.  The  soldiers  who  thronged 
the  pool  quickly  obeyed  and  stood  by 
interested,  decorous,  and  reverent 
spectators  even  if  they  were  robed  in 
the  habiliments  with  which  nature 
had  endowed  them.  The  two  candi- 
dates were  clad  in  their  soldier  rain- 
coats while  the  one  who  officiated 
wore  a  suit  of  fresh  underwear. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Uncle  Sam 
is  a  Baptist  or  not,  but  I  do  know 
that  these  three  men  entered  the  shal- 
low end  of  his  pool  where  the  bap- 
tism took  place.  The  three  of  us  by 
the  side  of  the  water  assisted  by  lead- 
ing in  prayer  and  song.  From  the 
water  they  retired  to  dress  and  the 
tank  was  quickly  filled  with  the  fine 
physical  forms  of  the  American 
soldiery. 

Later  we  gathered  in  the  bed 
chamber  for  the  closing  part  of  the 
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service.  The  Methodist  pastor,  with 
manual  in  hand,  received  one  of  the 
soldiers  into  his  own  church,  from 
which  he  would  grant  him  a  letter  to 
the  church  in  Indiana.  The  name  of 
the  other  man's  pastor  was  taken  and 
a  letter  sent  acquainting  him  with  the 
fact  of  the  conversion  of  this  member 
of  his  congregation. 

As  we  went  from  that  peculiar  ser- 
vice in  that  peculiar  place  I  am  sure 
we  all  felt  that  the  prayer  that  we 
might  all  be  one  had  been  answered. 


Bill  for  Army  Chaplains'  Corps 

The  organization  of  the  permanent  army 
is  now  under  consideration  in  OongresS| 
and  wiA  a  view  to  placing  the  chaplains  in 
the  new  regular  army  in  a  position  to  do 
their  work  most  effectively  the  General 
Committee  on  Army  and  Navy  Chaplains, 
of  which  Bishop  William  F.  McDowell  is 
chairman,  after  consultation  with  many  ex- 
perienced chaplains,  has  prepared  a  bill  de- 
signed to  provide  suitable  organization  for 
this  branch  of  the  service.  The  bill  was 
recently  introduced  in  the  Senate  (S.  3351) 
by  Senator  Capper  and  in  *he  House  (H.B. 
10477)  by  Congressman  Hull. 

The  text  follows: 

«A  Bill  to  create  in  the  Army  of  the 
United  States  a  Corps  to  be  known  as 
the  Corps  of  Chaplains. 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senaite  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there 
be,  and  hereby  is,  created  a  corps  in  the 
Army  of  the  United  States  to  be  known  as 
the  Corps  of  Chaplains. 

"Sec.  2.  That  said  corps  shall  consist 
of  all  chaplains  now  holding  commissions, 
and  all  who  may  hereafter  be  commissioned 
In  the  military  service  of  the  United  States, 
and  shall  be  administered  by  a  staff  of 
three  chaplains  fairly  representing  the  re- 
Ugious  forces  of  the  country. 

"  Sec.  3.  That  the  President  is  hereby 
authorized  to  appoint,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  chaplains  in 
the  Corps  of  Chaplains  at  the  rate  of  (in- 
cluding those  chaplains  now  holding  com- 
missions) one  for  each  one  thousand  two 
hundred  commissioned  officers  and  enlisted 
men  authorized  by  law  for  the  Military 
Establishment  of  the  United  States. 

'*  Sec.  4.  That  the  chaplains  authorized 
by  this  Act  shall  have  rank,  pay,  and  allow- 
ances as  follows:  Five  per  centum  shall 
have  the  rank,  pay  and  allowances  of  col- 
pnel;   10  per  centum,  the  rank,  pay,  and 


allowances  of  lieutenant  colonel;  15  per 
centum,  the  rank,  pay,  and  allowances  of 
major;  45  per  centum,  the  rank,  pay,  and 
allowances  of  captain;  and  15  per  centum, 
the  rank,  pay,  and  allowances  of  first  lieu- 
tenant. 

"Sec.  5.  That  no  person  shall  be  com- 
missioned under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
who  is  over  thirty -five  years  of  age,  and  who 
has  not  passed  the  examination  required  for 
appointment  as  chaplain  in  the  United  States 
Army,  and  all  commissions  shall  be  pro- 
visional for  the  term  of  two  years,  except 
that  any  clergyman  who  shall  have  served 
during  the  period  of  the  recent  emergency 
as  chaplain  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  eligible  for  appointment  on 
his  Army  record,  without  regard  to  age,  the 
requirement  of  provisional  service,  or  ex- 
amination respecting  mental  qualifications. 

"  Sec.  6.  That  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws 
in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
are  hereby  repealed." 

The  General  Committee  on  Army  and 
Navy  Chaplains,  representing  practically  all 
the  Profcestant  denominations,  earnestly  ap- 
peals to  all  church  members  and  all  who 
value  the  moral  and  religious  welfare  of 
the  men  in  the  Army  io  write  at  once  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committeee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  House  (Hon. 
James  W.  Wadsworth,  Senate  Chamber,  and 
Hon.  Julius  Kahn,  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives)  as  well  as  to  their  own  representatives 
in  Congress,  mentioning  the  bill  by  its  ap- 
propriate number,  expreesing  their  sense  of 
its  importance  and  urging  favorable  con- 
sideratioA. 


Safe  Investments  for  Ministers 

The  Savings  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Trea- 
sury Department  calls  attention  as  follows 
to  a  communication  to  The  Churchman  by 
Theodore  H.  Price,  a  well-known  authority 
and  writer  on  financial  subjects: 

"For  many  months  newspapers  and 
periodicals  have  been  filled  with  the  scandal 
of  bogus  oil  stocks  and  other  fake  securities 
which  have  been  offered  to  the  general  pub- 
lic. Unfortunately  a  class  of  citizens  not 
generally  supposed  to  have  the  weakness  of 
the  speculator  have  frequently  been  the  vic- 
tims of  the  stock  faker  and  swindler.  The 
editor  of  The  Churchman,  interested  in  tho 
inroads  made  by  the  get-rich-quick  broker 
into  the  savings  of  churchmen,  asked  Theo- 
dore H.  Price  for  some  advice  to  widows, 
school  teachers,  the  clergy,  and  similar 
classes  in  the  matter  of  investments. 

"Mr.  Price's  letter  to  The  Churchman 
follows : 

"'I  have  your  letter  of  June  3,  asking 
me  to  send  you  **fPom  fifteen  hundwdto 
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two  thousand  words  for  The  Churchman, 
gimg  a  little  instruction  to  widows,  school 
teaehersy  the  dergj,  and  'such'  on  how  to 
avoid  the  snares  that  are  laid  for  them  in 
the  Uteratnre  that  they  receive  describing 
investments  that  are  alleged  to  pay  fabu- 
loos  returns." 

'"I  need  not  use  fifteen  hundred  words 
to  comply  with  jour  request.  This  brief 
letter,  which  you  are  at  liberty  to  publish, 
will  be  sufficient. 

**  *  There  is  an  old  maxim  which  says  that 
"  The  man  who  is  his  own  lawyer  has  a  fool 
for  a  client,"  and  the  common  sense  thus 
expressed  is  applicable  in  every  relationship 
of  life.  If  a  clergyman  is  in  poor  health  he 
should  get  the  advice  of  a  physician  and  pay 
for  it;  if  the  water  pipes  in  his  house  need 
repair  he  sends  for  a  plumber;  if  he  wants 
to  build  a  house  he  employs  an  architect; 
and  if  he  has  money  to  invest  he  ought  to 
swk  the  advice  of  some  man  of  reputation 
who  specializes  in  investments.  If  he  fails 
to  do  thisj  he  is  almost  certain  to  make  a 
mistake  and  lose  money. 

"  *  In  the  congregation  of  nearly  every 
elergjman  in  the  United  States  there  is  at 
least  one  hard-headed  business  man  who  is 
competent  to  give  advice  with  regard  to  the 
investment  of  money,  and  there  are  through- 
OQt  the  United  States  a  number  of  high- 
class,  conscientious  banking  houses  whose 
business  it  is  to  select  good  investments  for 
their  clxents.  Almost  any  of  them  would  be 
glad  to  give  a  clergyman  advice. 

"'Fraud,  when  it  is  discovered,  can  be 
ponished  under  laws  that  legislators  may 
pass,  but  all  the  laws  that  can  be  enacted 
win  not  prevent  swindlers  from  trying  to  de- 
frand  tlrose  whose  desire  to  get  rich  quick 
makes  them  easy  prey  of  the  unscrupulous.' '' 

The  Value  of  Medical  Missions 

The  following  are  some  ways  in  which 
Medical  Missions  attest  their  missionary 
value,  and  exhibit  their  striking  influence 
in  the  extension  of  the  C3iristian  faith. 

L  Evangelistic, 

(a)  As  a  Pioneer  Agency: 

1.  By  overcoming  hostility  and 
prejudice. 

2.  By  destroying  superstition. 

(b)  As  a  Direct  Spiritual  Agency: 

1.  By  procuring  a  wide  Effusion 
of  the  gospel  message. 

2.  By  exhibiting  an  object  les- 
son  of  the   gospel. 

3.  By  securing  time  for  repeated 
presentations  of  the  gospel 
•both  'by  lip  and  life, 

n.  SoeidL, 

As  a  Christian  Social  Agency: 

1.  By  weakening  such  systems  as 
caste  and'  child  marriage. 

2.  By  acting  as  centers  for  pub- 
lic health  reforms. 

S.  By  imparting  a  new  standard 


to  human  life,  especially  that 
of  womanhood. 

III.  Educational. 

(a)  As     a     Christian     Educational 

Agency: 

1.  By  supplying  scientific  medi- 
cal  knowledge. 

2.  By  training  native  medical 
students,  and  raising  up  na- 
tive medical  missionaries. 

(b)  As    a     CSiristian    Philanthropic 

Agency: 

IV.  EcenonUe. 

As  a  Missionary  Health  Agency: 

1.  By  diffusing  a  proper  knowl- 
edge of  the  preservation  of 
health  amongst  the  missionary 
staff. 

2.  By  treating  sick  members  of 
tiie  staff. 

3.  By  guiding  the  health  ad- 
ministration    of     missionary 
societies. 
— The  Missionary  Review  of  the  WorlS^ 
B.  Flstcheb  Moobshkad. 


Equitable  Treatment  of  Pros^ 
pective  Americans 

The  Intermountain  Catholic,  in  a  discus- 
sion of  the  Americanizing  of  immigrants, 
sees  in  exploitation  of  them  by  various  in- 
dustrial interests  a  serious  obstacle  to  their 
assimilation.  It  enunciates  the  following 
principles  as  important: 

1.  The  administration  of  justice  in  the 
police  courts  and  other  petty  courts  must 
be  purged  of  every  practise  of  injustice.  A 
single  act  of  injustice  sanctioned  by  a  court 
is  a  disaster  to  the  democratic  idealism  of 
an  immigrant. 

2.  Small  claims  courts  should  be  estab- 
lished so  that  claimants,  native  as  well  as 
immigrant,  may  secure  their  rights  without 
cost. 

3.  Arbitrary  methods  by  police  and  in- 
spection departments  should  be  discontinued 
and  every  person,  citizen  and  immigrant, 
should  *be  treated  alike. 

4.  The  business  of  private  and  personal 
banking  should  be  prohibited  except  under 
close  government  supervision.  Immigrants 
should  be  encouraged  to  use  the  U.  6. 
Postal  Savings  Bank. 

5.  Employment  agency  methods  should  be 
carefully  watched  by  public  and  private 
bodies  to  prevent  exploitation. 

6.  Business  agencies  catering  to  for- 
eigners, such  as  steamship  agencies,  loan 
companies,  etc.,  should  be  carefully  super- 
vised. 
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7.  The  pajment  of  a  tribute  for  the  right 
to  work  or  for  the  securing  of  a  job,  or  for 
tii-e  carrying  on  of  any  business,  should  be 
prohibited  and  voluntary  agencies  should 
protect* the  foreigner  thus  exploited. 

8.  Legal  and  bueiness  aid  bureaus'  should 
be  established  by  welfare  organizations  or 
by  groups  of  people  to  see  that  justice  is 
done  to  the  immigrant.  Bureaus  of  informa- 
tion for  guidance  should  also  be  established. 

9.  The  immigrant  should  be  led  to  see 
that  he  is  responsible  himself  in  the  first 
instance  if  he  allows  himself  to  be  cheated 
and  exploited  by  others.  All  people  lose 
money  and  property  by  ignorance  or  lack  of 
judgment.  That  can  not  be  prevented  en- 
tirely, but  everyone  must  have  his  rights 
of  redress  guaranteed. 


into  the  Church — ^boys  that,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  could  be  reached  through  no  other 
existing  channel.  One  of  these  federated 
clubs  alone,  located  in  New  York  City,  has 
an  active  memberabip  of  6,000  boys. 


The  Under-privileged  Boy 

The  Boys'  Club  Federation  (110  West 
Fortieth  Street,  New  York  City)  is  plan- 
ning for  a  wide  extension  of  its  work  dur- 
ing the  coming  year,  in  the  interest  of  the 
6,000,000  under-privileged  boys  of  America. 
Immediate  attention  is  necessary  if  these 
lads  are  to  be  molded  into  men  of  character 
and  useful  citizens. 

The  Federation  is  a  national  organization, 
supported  by  voluntary  contribution,  its 
purpose  being  to  give  practical  directional 
training  to  the  boy  of  limited  opportunities, 
to  build  him  up  physically  and  to  carry  him 
over  the  danger  period  of  his  youth.  As  a 
result  of  such  training  juvenile  delinquency 
has  been  materially  reduced,  interest  aroused 
in  the  wholesome  things  of  life,  and  the 
boys  under  the  influence  of  the  club  are  soon 
weaned  from  the  street  and  prepared  for 
future  citizenship. 

The  Boys'  Club  Federation  ordinarily  is 
housed  in  a  building  with  gymnasium, 
library,  game  rooms,  and  meeting  rooms  for 
which  the  boys  pay  nominal  dues  of  five  or 
ten  cents  a  month.  The  Federation  club  is 
non-sectarian  and  cooperates  with  all  de- 
nominations and  welfare  organizations.  It 
is  the  only  body  of  its  kind  that  takes  the 
boy  under  twelve  years — ^a  critical  age  for 
the  lad  of  limited  opportunities — as  well  as 
of  all  other  ages,  and  molds  him  with  refer- 
ence to  his  special  needs.  His  spiritual 
needs  are  cared  for  by  the  cooperating 
churches,  and  many  boys  without  religious 
home  influences  or  training  are  thus  brought 


The  Diary  of  a  Church-Goer 

Some  years  ago  I  found  a  book  entitled, 
"The  Diary  of  a  Church-Goer,"   in   which 
there    was    much    to    charm    and    interest. 
There  was  no  name  on  the  title-page,  but  a 
new  edition  tells  us  that  it  was  written  by 
the  Late  Lord  Courtney,  of  Penwith,  whose 
habit  it  was  for  several  years  to  jot  down 
Eis  meditations   and  impressions   and   even 
his     criticisms,     when     he     returned     from 
church.     It  is  a  valuable  book  for  a  min- 
ister, if  only  to  show  him  how  little  some  of 
his  hearers  may  agree  with  what  is  said  in 
the    pulpit,   and    in   what    ways    they    are 
helped  or  repelled  by  the  service.     For  ex- 
ample, a  lovely  Easter  day  was  spoiled  for 
the  diarist  by  the  use   of   the   Athanasian 
Creed— not   exclusively,   not   principally,   on 
account  of  its  damnatory  clauses,  but  be- 
cause of  "  its  pretentious  pedantry,  through 
which  shines  no  glimpse  of  the  grace  of  ths 
gospel."     It  was  so  remote  alike  from  the 
tender  beauty  of  the  gospel  and  the  fresh 
wonder  of  the  spring  morning;  not  a  psalm 
of  life,   but   the  work  of   "minds   moving 
in  barren  intellectual  exercises  aloof  from 
love  and  grace  and  fellowship."     An  ugly, 
arid  symbol,  it  crashed  into  the  service  like 
a  stone  thrown  through  the  window.      The 
rest    of    the    morning   service   covered    him 
"  like  a  pall,"  so  much  so  that  he  did  not 
partake    of     the     communion.  —  J.     Fort 
Newton. 


Making  Theology  Human 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  aspects  of 
Professor  Curtis's  work  was  the  way  in  which 
he  made  theology  human.  It  might  be  the 
difference  between  the  law  and  the  gospel 
which  he  wanted  to  make  real.  First  he 
made  you  feel  that  living  under  the  law  was 
trying  « to  do  the  thing  "  yourself.  Living 
under  the  gospel  was  going  through  the  days 
by  means  of  a  great  trust  in  Christ  yonr 
Savior.  All  this  was  clear,  but  it  had  not 
yet  mastered  your  imagination  or  prest 
into  the  heart  of  your  experience.  Then 
came  one  of  his  marvelous  illustrations.  You 
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nw  a  father  and  a  little  daughter  starting 
for  a  dimb  in  the  White  Mountains.  The 
dan^iter  needed  to  learn  that  ^e  could  not 
meet  either  life  or  a  mountain  alone.  The 
father  aUowed  her  to  push  on  up  the  steep 
trails  in  her  sturdy,  proud,  child's  inde- 
pendenee.  She  went  bravelj  for  a  while, 
^cn  she  began  to  stumble  on  the  stones. 
Thoras  eut  through  her  stockings  and  hurt 
her  eruellj.  She  fell  as  she  climbed.  Still 
she  hdd  to  her  purpose.  She  would  show 
lather  that  she  could  do  it  all  alone.    But 


at  the  last  the  trail  and  the  mountains  were 
too  much  for  her.  She  gave  up  the  en- 
deavor. She  turned  with  a  cry  to  her  father. 
His  arms  were  waiting.  They  had  been 
waiting  all  the  while.  He  held  her  fast  and 
helped  her  at  every  step,  and  together  they 
went  to  the  top  of  the  mountain.  So  an 
abstract  theological  doctrine  became  an  in- 
timate human  experience.  And  the  very 
illustration  which  made  the  doctrine  human 
interpreted  its  inner  meaning. — ^Ltnn  H. 
Hough,  in  Methodigt  Beview. 


MIDWEEK  PRAYER  AND  CONFERENCE  MEETING 

YEARNING  FOR  GOD  (Psalms  42,  48) 

Professor  John  E.  McFadyen,  D.D.,  United  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow, 

Scotland 


Jan.  4-10 — The  PsdmUt's 
Sorrow 

Beyond  any  question,  the  forty- 
second  and  forty-third  psalms  to- 
gether constitute  one  poem.  The  re* 
frain,  which  occurs  twice  in  psalm 

42  (verses  5, 11)  is  repeated  in  psalm 

43  (yerse  5).  The  situation  in  both 
is  the  same — the  singer  is  sorrowful 
and  hard  prest,  alike  by  the  foe  and 
by  the  feeling  that  God  has  forsaken 
and  forgotten  him  (42:9;  43:2) ;  and 
the  same  passionate  love  and  longing 
for  the  Temple  and  its  worship  thrills 
through  both  (42 : 4 ;  43 : 3,  4) .  The 
two  psalms  must,  therefore,  be  con- 
sidered together. 

If  we  can  not  very  satisfactorily  re- 
construct the  historical  situation,  the 
psalmist  has  said  enough  to  enable  us 
at  least  to  enter  into  his  soul.  It  is 
a  soul  athirst  with  a  passionate  desire 
for  God — a  Gtod  whose  face  for  the 
moment  he  can  not  see,  for  his  heart  is 
sore  and  his  eyes  are  blinded  with 
tears.  He  is  beset  by  enemies,  who 
taunt  him  with  the  futility,  as  it 
seems  to  them,  of  his  Ghd  and  his  re- 
ligion. Memories  of  the  past  crowd 
in  upon  him  to  intensify  his  sorrow — 
memories  of  those  happy  days  when 
he  led  the  festal  procession  to  the 


house  of  God.  H<e  is  more  than  down- 
cast as  he  thinks  of  it  all.  As  he 
watches  the  leaping  waters  near  the 
source  of  the  Jordan,  he  hears  in 
them  the  echo  of  those  floods  of  sor- 
row that  are  passing  over  him,  and 
the  echo,  too,  of  the  enemies'  taunts, 
as  they  mockingly  challenge  him  to 
prove  the  existence  and  the  power  of 
his  Gk)d.  He  is  at  the  mercy  of 
cruel  and  crafty  foes,  from  whom  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  God  in  whom 
he  hopes  and  trusts  were  unable,  or 
at  least,  unwilling,  to  deliver  him. 
Nevertheless,  he  passionately  prays 
for  deliverance,  knowing  from  experi- 
ence in  the  long  ago  that  God  is  his 
protector,  worthy  of  trust  and  able  to 
help;  but  the  only  deliverance  f6r 
which  he  greatly  cares  is  one  which 
will  not  only  save  him  from  his  foes, 
but  set  his  feet  again  within  the  Tem- 
ple courts  and  give  him  his  place  once 
more  in  its  glad  and  glorious  wor- 
ship. 

We  can  look  right  into  the  psalm- 
ist's soul;  we  can  almost  hear  the 
beating  of  his  sorrowful  heart,  as  we 
watch  him  pass  from  grief  to  hope 
and  from  hope  back  again  to  grief. 
But  what  the  immediate  situation 
was,  or  who  were  the  foes  that  vexed 
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him,  we  cannot  certainly  tell.  The 
chief  hint  is  to  be  found  in  42:6, 
where  we  see  him  in  the  far  north 
of  the  land,  near  the  source  of  the 
Jordan  and  the  giant  snow-capped 
Hermon;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  he  was  on  his  way  to  exile  with 
some  of  those  unhappy  bands  that 
were  driven  to  Babylon  in  the  sixth 
century  B.  C.  (597-586),  when  the 
Jewish  State  was  tottering  to  dissolu- 
tion. This  would  then  be  the  song  of 
an  exile,  and  its  melancholy  and  its 
yearning  would  be  at  once  explained ; 
tho  every  soul  that  has  known  sor- 
row may  make  most  of  its  words  his 
own.  

Jan.  11-17 — The  Psdmisfs 
Teaming 

(Psalms  42:  1-5) 

The  literary  art  and  beauty  of  the 
psalm  are  almost  as  remarkable  as  its 
religious  depth  and  power.  It  has 
three  strophes,  each  closed  by  the  re- 
frain: 

''O,  soul  of  mine,  why  art  thou  downcast t 
And  whj  art  thou  moaning  within  met 

Hope  thou  in  God. 
For  yet  shall  I  praise  him, 
My  Savior,  my  God." 

Each  strophe  has  an  independent 
thought  of  its  own.  The  first  expresses 
the  writer's  wild  longing  for  Glod 
(42:1-5)  s  the  second  his  grief  at  the 
taunts  of  his  foes  and  the  sorrows 
that  threaten  to  drown  him  like  a 
flood  (42:6-11);  the  third  his  de- 
mand for  vindication  and  deliverance 
at  the  hands  of  Gk)d  himself  (43:1-5). 
The  whole  poem  is  inspired  by  the 
sense  of  his  infinite  need  of  Gk)d. 

It  opens  with  the  exquisite  picture 
of  the  thirsty  heart,  that  suffers  tor- 
ture until  it  can  slake  its  thirst  in 
the  brooks  of  running  water.  That, 
thought  the  psalmist,  is  a  picture  of 
myself.  The  hart  is  in  anguish,  un- 
til it  reaches  the  water,  and  the 
psalmist  is  in  anguish  until  he  can 
find  his  Gk>d.  How  much  religion 
meant  to  men  who  could  speak  like 


this!  Here  is  a  man  to  whom  it  is  a 
veritable  torture  to  be  without  God, 
without  the  comforting  and  strength- 
ening sense  of  his  presence.  So  Jere- 
miah (2:13)  finely  describes  Ood  as 
the  Fountain  of  living  water,'  without 
whom  life  becomes  stale  and  flat  and 
dead.  To  the  psalmist  Grod  is  a  '  *  liv- 
ing" Qod — a  phrase,  however  familiar, 
of  great  suggestiveness  and  power ;  it 
means  a  Glod  who  is  alive — ^not  im- 
potent, indifferent,  or  dead,  but  able 
to  act  upon  the  individual  life  and 
upon  history.  He  believes  in  this 
God ;  but  to  the  Old  Testament  saints 
belief  is  always  difficult,  unless  it  is 
supported  by  sight.  Seeing  is  believ- 
ing, and  the  psalmist  can  not  see  the 
face  of  God;  he  is  blinded  by  his 
ceaseless  tears  to  every  fact  except  the 
fact  of  his  own  sorrow.  And  the  sor- 
row is  intensified  a  hundredfold  by 
the  presence  about  him  of  mockers 
who  deny  the  God  in  whom  he  be- 
lieves, but  whose  presence  he  can  not 
prove  to  them,  for  he  can  not,  for  the 
moment,  detect  it  himself. 

Characteristic  of  the  whole  poem  is 
the  close  association  of  God  with  the 
Temple  worship.  Wherever  God 
might  or  might  not  be,  the  psalmist 
was  everlastingly  sure  that  at  least 
he  had  been  there.  And  it  adds  im- 
measurably to  the  poignancy  of  his 
grief  that,  now  that  he  is  an  exile, 
that  worship  can  no  longer  be  an  ex- 
perience but  only  a  sorrowful  mem- 
ory. Prom  verse  4,  which  describes 
him  as  leading  the  procession  of  pil- 
grim worshipers  to  the  Temple,  we 
may  probably  infer  that  he  was  a 
priest;  and  the  whole  verse  is  alive 
with  the  thrill  and  joy  of  public  wor- 
ship. This  strophe  closes  with  the 
refrain  which  closes  the  other  two,  in 
which  the  psalmist  bids  his  downcast 
soul  to  hope  in  Gk)d.  Two  voices 
speak  within  him,  the  voice  of  de- 
spondency and  the  voice  of  hope ;  the 
better  self  of  the  .psalmist  faces  the 
lower  and  wins  the  victory— wins  it 
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by  reeapturing  the  idea  of  God.  He 
faces  the  future  now  in  the  sure  con- 
fidence that  God  will  prove  himself 
again,  as  in  the  x>ast,  the  Helper  or 
Savior  of  his  countenance.  That  is, 
of  his  persons,  in  other  words,  of  him- 
self. The  living  God  for  whom  he 
yearned,  like  the  hart  fbr  the  water- 
brooks,  would  be  no  longer  an  aspi- 
ration, but  a  possession — "  my  God  *' 
in  very  truth. 


Jan.  18-24— The  Psdmisfs 

Prayer 

(Psalms  42:  6 — 43:5) 

Nothing  could  be  truer  to  life  than 
the  swift  transition  from  the  confi- 
dence  of  the  refrain  to  the  gloom  with 
which  the  second  strophe  opens.  With 
sQch  a  living  God  as  the  psalmist  had, 
he  ought  not  to  be  deprest;  he 
urges  his  downcast  soul  to  confidence 
and  hope  in  God;  but  he  is  deprest 
all  the  same.  Here  as  before — ^amid 
the  wild  and  beautiful  scenery  of 
northern  Palestine  which  confronts 
him — ^he  encourages  within  himself 
the  thought  and  the  memory  of  God. 
But  it  is  hard ;  the  mountain  and  still 
more  the  waters  seem  to  him  but  the 
83aiLbols  of  his  vast  and  overwhelming 
sorrow,  and  the  crowning  sorrow  of 
all  is  that  those  water-spouts,  waves, 
and  billows  which  are  threatening  to 
engulf  his  life  appear  to  have  been 
hurled  upon  him  by  God  himself — 
they  are  *'thy  waves  and  thy  bil- 
lows"—<is  truly  his  God's  creation  as 
the  cataract  at  which  he  is  looking. 
Could  not,  should  not,  a  "  living  "  God 
have  dealt  more  mercifully,  especially 
as  his  own  reputation  seems  to  be  at 
stake,  so  long  as  the  psalmist  has  no 
answer  to  give  to  the  skeptical  chal- 
lenge "  Where  is  thy  Grod  "  1  His  only 
refuge  is  in  ceaseless  prayer,  and  it  is 
truly  wonderful  to  note  that,  at  the 
very  moment  when  he  is  complaining 
that  God  had  forgotten  him,  he  can 
still  call  this  very  God  his  "Rock." 


So  bearing  himself  up  once  more  on 
the  thought  of  this  strong  and  rock- 
like God  of  his,  he  summons  his 
mourning  soul,  in  the  words  he  had 
used  before,  to  cherish  a  confident 
hope  in  him,  and  to  face  the  future 
with  the  assurance  that  he  will  yet 
prove  himself  to  be  a  Savior. 

But  again  he  falls  back  into  the 
language  of  plaint  and  stormy  chal- 
lenge. The  cruel,  crafty  men,  who 
have  carried  him  from  his  beloved 
land  and  Temple,  are  still  there — ^not 
to  be  prayed  out  of  existence ;  and  God 
seems,  to  care  nothing  at  all.  Tet 
here  as  before  (42:9)  in  the  very 
breath  in  which  he  asks  why  God  has 
cast  him  off,  he  calls  this  God  his  Pro- 
tector. Surely  in  his  darkness  Qod 
will  send  his  blessed  light ;  so  for  this 
he  prays — ^that  the  divine  light  and 
faithfulness,  personified  as  two  an- 
gels, may  come  to  him  and  take  him 
by  the  hand  and  lead  him  to  the  goal 
of  his  heart's  desire.  This  prayer, 
like  all  Old  Testament  prayers,  is  not 
vague  and  general,  it  is  for  some- 
thing definite  and  concrete.  The  first 
strophe  revealed  the  psalmist  as  a 
man  who  loved  the  Temple  worship 
with  a  passionate  affection,  and  that 
is  still,  and  more  than  ever,  the  goal 
of  his  desire.  The  burden  of  his 
prayer  is  that  he  may  be  restored  to 
Jerusalem,  not  so  much  because  of  its 
patriotic  as  its  religious  associations 
— because  nowhere  did  he  feel  as  near 
his  God  as  there,  in  the  joyous  wor- 
ship of  the  Temple.  His  soul  is  moan- 
ing and  downcast  still;  but  with  so 
happy  a  vision  to  sustain  him,  he 
braces  himself  for  the  third  time  to 
commit  the  future  to  God  and  to  look 
forward  with  quiet  hope  and  trust  in 
him  whose  glory  it  is  to  be  a  Savior. 

Jan.  25-31 — The  Psalmisfs 
Message  for  Us 

(Psalms  42, 43) 

1.  This  is  one  of  the  immortal 
psalms.    Its  power  lies  partly  in  its 
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beauty,  but  still  more  in  its  utter 
truth.  Here  is  a  man  whose  religion, 
while  it  comforts  and  sustains  him, 
does  not  lead  him  to  blink  disquieting 
facts  or  to  deny  his  fear  and  despon- 
dency. God  is  everything  to  this  man 
— ^his  Rock,  his  Protector,  his  Savior 
— ^yet  he  candidly  confesses,  not  once 
or  twice  but  thrice,  that  his  soul  is 
downcast.  Doubtless  he  gets  the  bet- 
ter of  his  despondency  again  and 
again,  but  it  returns  upon  him.  He 
does  not  pretend  that  his  religion 
makes  him  ''feel  like  singing  all  the 
time" ;  tears  are  upon  his  face,  and  at 
times  something  very  like  despair  in 
his  heart.  This  confession  of  natural 
weakness  brings  the  psalmist  very 
near  us,  and  opens  our  hearts  to  the 
fulness  of  his  message;  for  he  does 
not  allow  us  to  forget  that  he  ends 
on  a  note  of  triumph,  "I  shall  yet 
praise  him."  If  we  share,  as  we  have 
often  done  in  these  past  years  and  as 
we  do  still,  in  his  melancholy,  is 
there  an)rthing  to  hinder  us  from 
sharing  in  his  hope,  his  faith,  and  his 
triumph! 

2.  The  secret  of  his  triuiAph  is  his 
faith  and  hope  in  Ood.  When  he 
looks  at  his  own  soul  or  at  the  situ- 
ation apart  from  God,  he  is  down- 
cast; but  when  he  looks  at  it  in  the 
light  of  God  and  his  purpose,  he 
takes  heart  again.  "Hope  thou  in 
God."  It  is  the  belief  in  God,  in  his 
love  for  us,  and  in  his  power  to  bring 
goad  out  of  seeming  evil,  that  can 
turn  despondency  into  confident  hope. 
A  most  powerful  and  penetrating 
argument  is  suggested  by  the  connec- 
tion of  the  two  clauses  in  42 : 6.  "  My 
soul  is  cast  down  within  me,  there- 
fore will  I  remember  thee."  To  re- 
member him  is  to  see  our  sorrows  and 
perplexities  with  larger,  other  eyes. 
This  is  true  alike  of  the  individual 
sorrow  and  of  the  world-sorrow.  The 


wars,  confusions,  strikes,  rebellions, 
class  antagonisms  of  to-day  must  fill 
with  misgiving  every  heart  that  has 
not  learned  to  trust  the  God  whose 
long  and  patient  purpose  stretches 
over  all  the  generations  of  men  and 
moves  steadily,  if  slowly,  on  to  its  tri- 
umph. As  with  the  psalmist,  so  with 
us,  time  and  again  we  were  discon- 
certed almost  unto  despair  at  great 
crises  in  the  fortunes  of  the  future; 
but  the  sequel  has  justified  those  who 
believed  in  the  God  of  history  and  who 
said  to  their  souls  in  the  darkest  hour, 
*  *  I  shall  yet  praise  him."  And  a  simi- 
lar hope  and  confidence  we  must  learn 
to  cherish  amid  the  disquieting  experi- 
ences of  our  individual  Jives.  Only 
our  faith  must  be  really  in  the  '' liv- 
ing" God,  not  in  some  dead  proposi- 
tion about  him. 

3.  Very  significant  for  us  is  the 
connection  between  the  psalmist's 
sense  of  God  and  his  experience  of 
public  worship.  Doubtless  God  is  not 
confined  to  temples  made  with  hands, 
and  other  psalms  (e.  g,,  40,  50,  and 
51)  emphasize  the  complementary 
truth  that  true  worship  is  of  the 
spirit.  But  spirit  needs  to  clothe  it- 
self in  form  and  to  sustain  itself  by 
fellowship;  and  the  presence  of  God 
should  always  be  uniquely  felt  by 
those  who  come  together  to  worship 
him.  It  is  sad  that  to  millions  of  men 
in  nominally  Christian  lands  the 
Church  means  nothing  at  all;  it  is 
only  an  organization  to  which,  at  best, 
they  are  indifferent  when  not  antag- 
onistic. Worship  is  for  them  no 
happy  memory  or  thrilling  prospect ; 
but  this  ancient  poet  helps  us  to  feel 
that  that  sense  of  God  which  will  keep 
us  steady  and  hopeful  in  days  of  per- 
plexity and  disaster  may  be  won 
among  our  brethren  in  the  house  of 
God.  Public  worship  is  not  every- 
thing, but  it  is  much. 
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STUDIES  IN  THE  LIVES  OF  PETER  AND  JOHN 

Professor    Andbew    C.    Zenos,    D.D.,    McCormick    Theological    Seminary, 

Chicago,  ni. 


Jan.  4 — Peter  Preaches  at 
Pentecost 

(Acts,  Chap.  2) 

CoNDmoNS  could  not  have  been 
more  favorable  for  a  new  movement 
involving  emotional  excitation  than 
they  were  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  in 
the  citv  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  the 
most  popular  feast  of  the  Jewish  cal- 
endar. Multitudes  of  pilgrims  from 
all  parts  of  the  Dispersion  thronged 
the  streets  and  filled  the  inns.  It  was 
the  annual  harvest  festival,  "Day  of 
First-Fruits,"  with  features  in  the 
ceremonial  that  appealed  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  sense  of  gratitude. 
The  sacred  associations  of  the  place, 
the  joyousness  of  the  occasion,  the 
good  fellowship  generated  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  common  faith,  com- 
mon traditions,  common  aspirations 
and  hopes — all  combined  to  soften  the 
spiritual  soil  and  produce  extraordi- 
nary susceptibility  to  such  influences 
as  the  disciples  of  Jesus  were  ready  to 
exercise.  All  that  was  needed  was 
some  incident,  slight  or  considerable, 
to  direct  attention  to  them  and  their 
distinctive  message. 

The  incident  came  in  the  form  of 
what  the  narrative  describes  as  "the 
rushing  of  a  mighty  wind"  accom- 
panied by  "tongues  parting  asunder 
like  fire."  The  disciples  recognized 
the  phenomena  as  symbolical  of  the 
coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  had 
the  promise  of  such  an  experience 
from  the  lips  of  the  divine  Master; 
and  now  that  it  came  to  them  they 
were  thrilled  and  roused  to  a  degree 
that  made  silence  and  passivity  im- 


possible. Precisely  how  they  ex- 
prest  themselves  so  as  to  attract  the 
attention  of  outsiders  we  are  not  told. 
But  when  the  people  gathered  about 
them  they  spoke  with  a  fervor  and 
clearness  that  removed  all  barriers  be- 
tween themselves  and  men  from  the 
furthest  parts  of  the  world  in  such  a 
way  that  their  message  was  under- 
stood. The  effect  of  their  speaking 
"with  other  tongues"  was  that  those 
who  heard  could  say,  "We  hear  every 
man  in  our  own  language  wherein  .we 
were  born." 

The  miracle  must  not  be  regarded 
as  a  prodigy ;  but  as  a  sign  and  symp- 
tom of  that  fusing  of  differences  that 
has  characterized  the  proclamation  of 
the  gospel  of  Christ  ever  since.  Just 
as  at  the  building  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel  men  of  one  language  separated 
into  many  groups  speaking  many 
tongues  and  were  compelled  to  part 
company  from  one  another,  so  on 
Pentecost  men  of  fifteen  different 
names,  speaking  as  many  different 
dialects,  were  made  into  a  people  of 
one  mind  and  one  speech  by  the  in- 
working  of  the  spirit  of  God. 

To  this  audience  thus  brought  to- 
gether and  prepared  to  listen  with 
open  minds  and  hearts,  Peter,  always 
the  spokesman  of  the  followers  of 
Jesus,  addressed  the  first  Christian 
sermon.  It  was  a  sermon  without  a 
text,  but  not  without  a  definite  start- 
ing point.  Peter  began  by  denying 
the  truth  of  the  explanation  being 
circulated  in  the  multitude  regarding 
the  conduct  of  the  disciples.  It  was 
not  the  effect  of  wine.  If  the  disciples 
were  exhilarated,  as  men  are  likely  to 
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be  who  have  indulged  in  intoxicants, 
it  was  not  because  they  had  come 
under  the  influence  of  wine.  Peter 
claimed  that  there  was  another  source 
of  emotional  excitation  that  accounts 
more  normally  for  the  kind  of  con- 
duct the  multitude  had  witnessed. 
This  was  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  And  since  the  Audience  was 
familiar  with  the  prophets,  he  quoted 
as  a  foreshadowing  of  the  outpouring 
of  the  Spirit  the  words  of  the  ancient 
prophet  Joel. 

But  Peter  was  less  concerned  either 
to  defend  himself  and  his  associates 
against  the  charge  of  drunkenness,  or 
to  expound  the  old  prophecy  of  Joel. 
He  had  a  message  to  deliver  about  the 
most  recent  and  marvellous  develop- 
ment of  God's  plan  of  gracious  re- 
demption. Peter  had  come  to  know 
Jesus,  and  in  Jesus  he  had  come  to  see 
the  Redeemer  of  all  men.  His  mes- 
sage was,  therefore,  that  Jesus  had 
been  approved  of  God  by  "mighty 
works  and  wonders  and  signs";  that 
he  had  died  and  risen  from  the  dead 
even  as  the  ancient  prophecies  had 
foreshadowed,  and  that  he  had  as- 
cended to  the  "right  hand"  of  God, 
there  assuming  supreme  power  and 
thence  commanding  all  men  to  accept 
the  salvation  he  had  wrought. 

This  plain,  direct  message  closed 
with  an  appeal  to  the  audience  to 
yield  themselves  to  Christ  in  faith  and 
receive  the  blessing  which  was  sure 
to  follow. 


Jan.  11 — Peter  and  John  Heal 
a  Lame  Man 

(Acts  3:1-16) 

For  a  brief  period  at  the  beginning 
of  the  infant  Church's  life,  Peter  and 
John  were  much  together.  It  was  a 
continuation  of  their  association  as 
learners  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  during 
the  whole  time  of  his  earthly  ministry. 
They  had  learned  their  lesson  together 
in  his  school,  and  from  his  school  they 


went  forth  together  to  test  and  to  use 
what  they  had  learned.  The  testing 
and  use  were  to  be  different  and  the 
men  were  to  drift  apart  with  the  lapse 
of  time;  for  each  of  these  men  had 
his  own  way ;  his  own  approach  to  the 
problems  of  life,  and  ultimately  his 
own  problems  to  face.  But  for  the 
time  being  they  moved  together. 
They  were  together  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost  and,  though  we  are  not  told 
what  share  John  had  in  the  events  of 
that  day,  we  are  sure  that  he  was  ac- 
tive and  contributed  to  the  utmost  of 
his  ability  to  the  great  results  secured 
for  the  advancement  of  the  new  move- 
ment. 

John  and  Peter  were  together 
again  when  the  first  miracle  of  the 
apostolic  Church  was  performed.  This 
was  a  first  miracle  in  a  real  sense, 
namely,  that  thus  far  all  New  Testa- 
ment miracles  were  either  performed 
by  Jesus  himself  directly  or  per- 
formed divinely  in  him,  such  as  his 
birth  of  a  virgin  and  his  resurrection 
from  the  dead.  This  was  a  miracle 
of  a  new  class — one  performed  in  his 
name  by  those  who  believed  in  him. 

This  first  apostolic  miracle  is  a 
typical  one  and  embodies  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  class.  First  of  all, 
its  object  was  to  bring  the  goodness  of 
God  through  Jesus  Christ  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  men.  It  was  not  per- 
formed in  order  to  glorify  those  who 
performed  it.  In  fact,  Peter  in  using 
it  as  the  point  of  departure  for  his 
speech  disclaims  any  credit  for  him- 
self and  John  in  performing  it. 
There  must  be  more  or  less  of  a  spec- 
tacular element  in  every  miracle.  The 
very  name  implies  it.  But  the  apostles 
never  think  of  this  aspect  of  the  signs 
and  wonders  performed  through 
them.  They  look  upon  them  primarily 
as  means  of  making  Christ  known 
more  widely  and  more  fully. 

As  Christ  was  the  revelation  of 
God's  love  in  redemption,  the  apostolic 
miracles  express  that  love  as  a  means 
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of  relieving  distress.  Peter  and  John 
gave  the  lame  man  the  use  of  his  limbs 
in  lieu  of  alms.  "Silver  and  gold" 
they  did  not  have.  But  what  they  did 
have  that  would  serve  in  place  of 
silver  and  gold  they  gave.  The 
miracle  was  a  substitute  for  money 
as  an  expression  of  good  will  to  the 
unfortunate. 

But  it  was  more  than  a  substitute 
for  gold  and  silver.  The  benevolence 
it  exprest  was  broader  and  reached 
farther  than  it  could  have  done 
through  money.  It  endowed  the  man 
with  the  power  that  would  get  him 
silver  and  gold  through  the  normal 
and  legitimate  channels  of  work.  All 
apostolic  miracles  looked  beyond  the 
mere  relief  of  distress  for  the  time. 
They  placed  their  beneficiaries  above 
the  need  of  being  helped  again  in  the 
same  way. 

Another  feature  of  apostolic  mir- 
acles 18  that  they  are  always  wrought 
*'in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ" ;  there- 
fore they  are  intended  to  produce 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  Thus  the  lame 
man,  besides  being  placed  in  a  position 
that  would  make  his  begging  for  alms 
unnecessary,  received  the  further 
'^unspeakable  gift"  of  the  knowledge 
of  Christ  as  his  Savior.  To  relieve 
want  is  good;  to  make  the  return  of 
the  same  want  impossible  is  better; 
but  to  impart  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
is  best  of  all. 

The  apostles  used  the  occasion  as 
an  opportunity  eagerly  to  be  seized 
for  preaching  Christ  to  as  wide  a 
circle  as  possible.  To  the  multitude 
gathered  on  account  of  it  they  ex- 
pounded the  story  of  the  crucifixion 
and  resurrection  of  the  Redeemer. 
And  in  doing  so  they  fulfilled  their 
commission  as  apostles.  Had  they 
stopt  simply  with  the  healing  of 
the  lame  man  they  would  have  fur- 
nished the  medical  profession  with  a 
marvelous  cure  to  explain.  Making 
the  cure  a  text  for  an  evangelistic 
message  the^  rose  to  the  highest  pos- 


sible conception  of  the  possibilities  of 
their  mission  as  witnesses  to  Christ. 
Philanthropy  and  medical  missionary 
efforts  move  on  a  lower  than  apostolic 
level  when  they  fail  to  recognize  in 
Christ  the  source  of  their  inspiration 
and  the  ultimate  goal  of  their  move- 
nient. 

Miracles  can  be  of  interest  only  to 
three  classes  of  men:  (1)  those  who 
benefit  by  them;  (2)  those  of  the 
scientific  cast  of  mind  who  are  stirred 
to  think  and  inquire  regarding  their 
correlation  to  nature  und  its  laws. 
But  better  and  healthier  is  the  inter- 
est (3)  of  those  who  see  in  them  the 
grace  and  love  of  Jesus  Christ. 


Jan.  18 — The  Boldness  of  Peter. 

and  John 

(Acts  4:1-31) 

The  miracles  performed  by  Peter 
and  John  at  the  Beautiful  Gate  of  the 
temple  did  not  convince  the  leaders  of/ 
the  Jews  that  the  two  apostles  were 
divinely  commissioned  to  bring  a  new 
message.  The  content  of  that  mes- 
sage did  not  seem  to  them  to  be  true 
or  useful.  On  the  contrary,  they  pro- 
nounced it  a  menace  to  the  welfare 
of  the  Jewish  community.  It  con- 
tradicted their  interpretations  of  the 
Messianic  prophecies  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. When  they  were  informed 
that  the  apostles  taught  the  people 
that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  and  that 
he  had  risen  from  the  dead,  they  ar- 
rested them  and  imprisoned  them 
over  night.  These  Jewish  leaders 
were  more  concerned  to  keep  the 
people  from  becoming  followers  of 
Jesus  than  to  find  out  the  truth  of  the 
declarations  of  the  apostles  or  the 
genuineness  of  the  miracle  performed 
by  them. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  they  thought  of  the  miracle. 
They  do  not  seem  to  have  been  im- 
prest with  it  either  as  a  good  deed 
or  as  an  indication  of  real  super- 
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natural  power.  Miracles  are  never 
self -evidencing  as  to  any  direct  divine 
efficiency  in  them.  And  when  the 
rulers  definitely  asked  Peter  and  John 
"by  what  power*'  they  had  healed  the 
lame  man,  they  were  certainly  acting 
upon  the  best  reason.  But  all  deeds, 
whether  miraculous  or  normal,  have  a 
moral  aspect  and  can  be  classified  as 
good  or  evil,  beneficent  or  harmful; 
and  it  does  not  generally  require  a 
minute  investigation  to  decide  in 
which  class  any  deed  is  to  be  placed. 
Therefore,  the  protest  of  Peter,  in- 
volving, as  it  does,  a  rebuke  to  the 
leaders,  points  out  primarily  the 
moral  character  of  the  miracle.  It 
should  have  brought  it  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  men  that  the  chief 
meaning  of  any  action  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  mechanics  of  its  produc- 
tion, but  in  the  moral  goal  to  which 
it  helps  to  move  life.  This  is  the  les- 
son that  every  age,  perhaps  every 
individual,  needs  to  learn  anew. 

The  attitude  of  the  apostles  in  re- 
affirming the  saviorhood  of  Jesus  and 
his  resurrection  from  the  dead  is  all 
the  more  noteworthy  because  it  com- 
pels the  shifting  of  the  interest  from 
themselves  and  the  lame  man  and  all 
the  attendant  circumstances  to  the 
real  center  of  the  whole  transaction. 
In  the  circumstances  it  was  a  cour- 
ageous stand.  There  was  much  in  the 
situation  to  overawe  the  two  Galilean 
peasants.  It  was  an  array  of  au- 
thority that  they  were  facing  such  as 
was  not  often  brought  together. 
Annas,  Caiaphas,  John,  Alexander 
and  "as  many  as  were  of  the  kindred 
of  the  high  priest*'  were  sitting  in  the 
tribunal  of  inquiry.  Peter  at  least 
had  flinched  before  a  less  formidable 
front  of  opposition.  Yet  on  this  oc- 
casion he  boldly  charged  these  men 
of  imposing  aspect  and  undisputed 
authority  of  the  serious  crime  of  mur- 
dering not  merely  an  innocent  man, 
but  the  very  Elect  One  of  Gtod. 

If  we  were  now  to  inquire  into  the 


secret  of  this  unexpected  boldness  of 
the  followers  of  Jesus  we  would  find 
it  not  in  the  consciousness  that  they 
possest  supernatural  power.  For 
they  were  not  encouraged  to  think 
that  that  power  would  be  available  to 
them  in  any  endeavor  to  save  them- 
selves from  embarrassment  or  dis- 
tresa  Jt  had  not  come  to  their  relief 
as  a  means  of  helping  them  avoid  de- 
tention in  prison  during  the  night 
preceding  their  arraignment.  More- 
over, their  whole  conception  of  the 
use  of  miracles  was  that  they  were 
just  means  of  good  to  sufferers,  and 
signs  of  the  saving  grace  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  secret  of  Peter  and 
John's  boldness  was  rather  the  con- 
viction that  they  had  a  message  of 
vital  importance  to  the  world  which 
they  must  deliver  at  any  cost  of  pain 
and  suffering  to  themselves,  and  with 
the  same  disregard  of  the  feelings  of 
those  who  were  to  be  benefited  by  it 
that  the  surgeon  displays  in  admin- 
istering pain  that  he  may  save  life. 

It  would  have  been  too  much  to 
expect  the  high  priest  and  the  other 
leaders  of  the  Jews  to  accept  this 
message  for  themselves.  But  the 
frankness  and  courage  of  Peter  and 
John  gained  the  day.  They  were  dis- 
missed with  the  admonition  not  to 
preach  Christ  any  more — an  admoni- 
tion which  they  did  not  promise  to 
heed,  and  which  their  opponents 
probably  delivered  only  as  a  means 
of  saving  their  faces,  and  not  with  the 
expectation  that  it  would  prove  fully 
effective. 


'Jan.  25 — Teter  Stands  Up  for 
Truth  and  Honesty 

(Acts  5:1-11) 

The  practice  among  the  first  Chris- 
tians of  selling  what  they  had  and 
dividing  the  proceeds  "to  all  accord- 
ing as  any  man  had  need"  was  as  old 
as  the  day  of  Pentecost.  (Acts  2 :45.) 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have 
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been  at  any  time  reduced  to  system  or 
rule.  As  late  as  the  writing  of  the 
first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  by 
Paol  it  was  one  of  the  recognized 
signs  of  genuine  discipleship.  Paul 
lists  it  among  the  laudable  aspects  of 
the  Christian  life  among  such  gifts 
as  speaking  with  tongues  and  per- 
forming miracles  (1  Cor.  13:1). 

The  practice  became  common  in  the 
first  days  after  the  formation  of  the 
community  of  disciples.  This  was 
natnral.  The  community  was  small 
and  the  inevitable  tendency  to  the  de- 
velopment of  abuses  on  account  of  the 
practice  had  not  manifested  itself. 
Per  contra,  the  spirit  of  brotherhood 
was  exceptional]^  high.  In  the  light 
of  what  Christ  had  sacrificed  in  or- 
der to  bring  salvation  to  every  soul, 
the  sacrifice  of  earthly  possessions  for 
the  sake  of  relief  to  the  brethren 
seemed  to  be  a  small  matter.  More- 
over, there  were  words  of  Jesus  that 
might  be  quoted  in  support  of  the  be- 
lief that  he  approved  sucli  a  practice. 
Had  he  not  asked  the  rich  young  ruler 
to  sell  all  he  had  and  give  to  the  poor  f 

But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  disciples  viewed  those  who  did  not 
liquidate  their  possessions  and  place 
the  proceeds  into  the  common  treasury 
with  contempt  or  disfavor.  Early 
Christianity  was  not  communistic  in 
its  thought.  Communism  is  the 
theory  which  denies  the  right  of  pri- 
vate ownership  of  property.  The  dis- 
ciples of  the  apostolic  age  did  not 
deny  the  right,  but  accepted  owner- 
ship as  a  trust  in  behalf  of  their 
brethren.  Even  those  who  did  not 
sell  what  they  had  were  accustomed 
to  say  that  what  they  had  was  not 
their  own ;  and  administered  it  as  a 
trust  for  the  community.  Whether 
they  would  hold  it  in  their  hands  or 
take  the  easier  method  of  committing 
it  to  others  to  administer  was  a  matter 
entirely  in  their  own  power  to  decide. 
Tlis  appears  very  plainly  from 
Peter's  words  to  Ananias. 


The  practice  was  open  to  abuse,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  the  abuse  made 
itself  felt.  Ananias  and  Sapphira  be- 
longed to  that  class  of  people  whose 
consciences  are  but  imperfectly  awak- 
ened to  the  full  realities  of  ethical 
values.  They  no  doubt  appreciated 
the  blessings  brought  by  the  new 
faith.  But  they  did  not  realize  the 
bearings  of  the  faith  upon  the  duties 
of  life.  One  of  these  duties  was  abso- 
lute truthfulness  in  all  matters;  an- 
other absolute  fairness  and  honesty  in 
all  transactions.  They  failed  in  both 
of  these  respects. 

They  failed  in  observing  the  law  of 
truthfulness  because,  as  Peter  re- 
minded them,  they  tried  to  practice 
deception.  Their  sin  was  that  of 
lying.  And  the  sin  of  deception 
strikes  at  the  very  root  of  brother- 
hood. A  brother  has  a  right,  in  the 
matters  in  which  he  is  concerned,  to 
know  exactly  what  is  in  one's  own 
mind.  The  practice  of  holding  all 
things  in  common  was  an  expression 
of  brotherhood.  It  prevailed  because 
the  Christians  were  anxious  to  treat 
each  other  as  brothers.  But  Ananias 
and  Sapphira  in  the  very  name  of 
brotherhood  gave  a  blow  to  brother- 
hood. 

And  the  sin  was  all  the  more 
heinous  because  it  was  committed  in 
the  full  knowledge  that  the  commun- 
ity was  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  In  another  sense  ftgain, 
it  was  a  pretense  in  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Since  it  was  the  Holy 
Spirit  that  prompted  men  to  sur- 
render their  wealth  to  a  common 
treasury,  it  was  to  be  supposed  that 
Ananias  and  Sapphira  had  been 
moved  to  their  generous  deed  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Certainly  this  was  an 
aggravation  not  to  be  overlooked. 

But  the  sin  was  further  one  of  dis- 
honesty. The  oflPenders  were  anxious 
to  secure  reputation  and  standing  as 
kindly  and  generous  people.  And 
they  aimed  to  pay  for  this  privilege 
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only  half  of  what  it  would  have  cost 
them.  Practically,  therefore,  they 
were  in  the  position  of  buyers  who 
palm  off  depreciated  currency.  In 
other  words,  to  the  sin  of  lying  they 
added  that  of  theft. 

The  two  cases  of  Ananias  and  Sap- 
phira  illustrate  further  the  principle 
that  deception  and  dishonesty  are  not 
necessarily  confined  to  any  particu- 
lar mode  of  expression.  Ananias  lied 
without  saying  anything ;  Sapphira  in 
explicit  words.  Yet  the  guilt  and 
punishment  of  the  one  were  the  same 
as  those  of  the  other.  In  Peter's  eyes 
the  offense  of  both  was  too  serious  to 
be  dealt  with  gently.  Without  harsh- 
ness, but  with  due  severity,  he  pro- 
nounced the  judgment  that  for  the 
time  freed  the  infant  Church  from  a 
serious  danger. 


The  Trimtarian  Baptismal 
Formula 

Nearly  twenty  years  ago  first  P.  C.  Cbny- 
beare  and  then  Kirsopp  Lake  attempted  to 
show  that  Jesus'  command  to  baptize,  given 
in  Matt.  28: 19,. was  not  a  part  of  the  orig* 
inal  text.  They  argued  that  the  Trinitarian 
formula  was  interpolated  for  dogmatic  and 
ecclesiastical  reasons.  The  short  form  used 
by  Eusebius  (''Go,  disciple  all  the  nations 
in  my  name  '*)  seemed  to  them  the  true 
form.  Vindication  of  the  verse's  genuine- 
ness by  Biggenbach  and  Chase  in  1904  and 
1905  seemed  complete.  Yet  ever  since 
doubts  have  been  ezprest  and  there  has 
been  in  various  quarters  hesitation  to  build 
on  that  passage.  Professor  Bobertson  of 
Louisville  has  just  reviewed  the  case  in  The 
Expositor,  deciding  that  the  verse  is  genuine 
and  a  true  saying  of  Jesus. 

The  principal  reason  for  suspecting  tiie 
Trinitarian  formula  is  that  in  Acts  baptism 
is  always  described  as  ''  in  (into)  the  name 
of  Jesus,"  never  as  in  the  name  of  the 
Trinity.  The  argument  is  that  if  Jesus 
had  given  the  command  in  this  form  so 
shortly  before  his  ascension,  the  direction 
would  not  have  been  so  immediately  and 


consistently  disregarded  as  the  narrative  in 
Acts  indicates  (Acts  2:38;  8:16;  10:48; 
19:5).  It  is  said  also  that  the  formula  re- 
flects a  later  and  ecclesiasticizing  age. 
Moreover,  Eusebius  once  quotes  the  ''great 
commission ''  without  the  clause  on  baptism. 
Justin  Martyr,  too,  speaks  of  making 
"  disciples  in  the  name  of  Christ." 

On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Bobertson  notes, 
the  evidence  for  the  passage  is  "  overwhelm- 
ing." All  known  Greek  manuscripts  and 
every  extant  version  has  it.  Other  early 
witnesses  to  it  are  the  Vidache,  Justin  Mar- 
tyr, The  Doctrine  of  Addai,  and  Irenaeus. 
Eusebius  himself  sometimes  cites  it.  And 
where  citations  occur  in  the  Fathers  without 
the  Trinitarian  formula,  they  are  expli- 
cable on  the  ground  that  early  writers  often 
^'  quoted  freely  and  only  now  and  then  with 
precision."  Furthermore,  there  is  little 
question  now  that  Matthew's  gospel  be- 
longs to  the  first  century,  before  80  A.  D., 
if  not  by  70  A.  D.  And  that  leaves  little 
room  for  crystallizations  of  ecclesiasticism 
and  dogmatism.  For  the  dogma  of  the 
Trinity  the  basis  already  exists  in  such  pas- 
sages as  Mark  13:32,  and  in  passages  from 
the  Loffia  source  C'Q")  like  Matt.  11:25- 
27;  Luke  10:21,  22.  The  citations  in  Acts 
do  not  have  the  invariability  of  a  formula 
attending  a  rite — ^witness  the  variants  i^ 
and  ee?.  They  bear  the  marks  of  ab- 
breviated but  customary  references  to  a 
rite. 

The  criticism  that  rejects  the  passage  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  not  a  command  of 
Christ  is  refuted  by  the  ''sudden  resump- 
tion of  baptism  on  such  a  scale  as  that  at 
Pentecost  and  with  such  uniformity  there- 
after." The  situation  demands  such  a  com- 
mand, and  Matt.  28:19  fits  the  historical 
situation  in  the  second  chapter  of  Acts. 
However,  Dr.  Boibertson  concedes  that 
Jesus  "did  not  here  prescrilbe  a  formula, 
but  unfolded  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the 
rite." 

In  conclusion  our  author  registers  the  be- 
lief that  it  makes  no  difference  whether  we 
translate  et^  "  in  "  or  "  into."  The  papyri 
as  well  as  the  New  Testament  give  abun- 
dant authority  for  translating  the  word 
otherwise  than  by  "into." 
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Jan.  4 — The  Present  Situation 

Scripture  Lesson:  Bead  Luke  15:13; 
16:1.  The  prodigal  son  wasted  his  sub- 
stance in  riotous  living,  and  the  unfaithful 
steward  was  called  to  account.  Like  them 
we  have  to  pay  the  penalty  for  wastefulness. 

Introduction:  Our  material  civilization 
depends,  apart  from  purely  human  factors, 
on  three  things — food,  fuel,  and  water. 
Food  has  to  be  produced  from  the  soil  by 
human  labor;  fuel  has  been  provided  by 
nature  in  the  form  of  wood,  coal,  and  oil; 
water  has  likewise  been  furnished  by  nature 
in  vast  quantities.  In  each  case,  how- 
ever, the  proper  distribution,  especially  for 
large  cities,  depends  on  proper  means  of 
transportation,  and  the  latter  requires  power, 
that  is,  the  transformation  of  heat  into 
motion.  Most  of  our  power  has  come  from 
wood,  coal,  and  oil.  These  natural  re- 
soarces  are,  however,  limited  in  quantity  and 
can  SiOt  be  replaced  once  they  have  been 
used,  as,  for  example,  the  case  of  oil,  coal, 
and  natural  gas;  or  only  with  difficulty, 
e.g.,  as  in  the  case  of  wood.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  conserve  them,  or  better,  to 
find  a  substitute  for  them  wherever  possible. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  two  move- 
ments, one  for  the  conservation  of  the 
natural  resources  which  can  not  be  replaced 
onee  ^ej  are  used,  the  other  for  finding  a 
new  source  of  power  in  water.  That  there 
is  need  for  the  latter  movement  will  be  evi- 
dent from  the  following  considerations. 

The  Limitation  of  Natural  Resources 
— General.  The  estimates  concerning  the 
amount  of  coal,  oil,  and  natural  gas  still 
available  necessarily  differ,  because  no 
searching  investigation  has  been  made  or 
can  be  made  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing exactly  what  supplies  of  these  natural 
resources  are  stored  up  at  depths  of  3,000 
feet  or  over.  Availability  is,  moreover,  an 
elastic  term,  because  as  coal  gets  more 
scarce,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  mined  at 
greater  depth  and  at  hi£^r  cost.    The  fol- 


lowing figures  are  taken  from  the  latest 
sources  procurable,  and  should  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  the  statements  just 
made. 

Coal:  The  total  amount  of  coal  in  the 
United  States  represents  between  sixty  and 
seventy  per  cent,  of  the  known  coal  de- 
posits in  the  world,  altho  the  deposits  of 
China  are  still  largely  unknown.  The 
Aggregate  ooal  area  of  the  United  States  is 
approximately  500,000  square  miles,  and  is 
quite  evenly  distributed  over  the  whole 
territory,  so  that  there  are  few  parts  of  our 
country  which  are  not  within  500  miles  of  a 
coal  deposit.  The  total  amount  of  coal 
available  in  this  area — including  anthracite, 
bituminous,  brown,  and  lignite — was  esti- 
mated, in  1907,  to  be  about  3,07^,204,000,000 
tons,  of  which  one-third  is  available  only 
with  difficulty.  Under  present  conditions  of 
mining  about  1,922,979,000,000  will  be 
accessible.  This  means  e  depth  limit  of 
3,000  feet  for  bituminous  coal  and  1,000 
feet  for  lignitae,  and  a  limit  in  thickness  of 
vein  of  twenty  inches  and  three  feet,  re- 
spectively. If  coal  should  become  scarce, 
gp-eat}er  depths  and  thinner  veins  will  un- 
doubtedly be  worked.  The  most  valuable  de- 
posits are  those  of  anthracite  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, whieh,  in  quantity  and  quality  of  coal 
mined,  exceed  any  other  deposits  known  thus 
far.  It  is  estimated  that  there  were  orig- 
inally about  19,500,000,000  tons  of  hard 
coal  in  that  State,  of  which  about  1,900,- 
000,000  had  been  taken  out  at  the  end  of 
1909.  This  is,  however,  not  the  whole 
story.  It  is  estimated  that  owing  to  poor 
methods  of  mining  about  1.5  tons  was 
lost  to  every  tone  mined  previous  to  1883; 
this  loss  has  been  reduced  since  to  about 
one  ton  for  every  one  mined;  the  total  loss 
down  to  1909  would,  consequently,  be  about 
2,340,000,000  tons,  leaving  in  the  ground  at 
that  time  about   15,354,000,000  tons.* 


^  The  Conservation  of  Natural  Retouree*  in  ths 
V.  S.,  by  C.  B.  Von  Hise.  Hacmillan  Oo.,  1918. 
20  and  22  pp. 
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The  eoal  is  being  rapidlj*  consumedy 
the  following  figures  Show.  The  total 
amount  extracted  down  to  the  end  of  1845 
in  our  country  was  27,700,000  tons;  in 
1846  it  WES  5^000,000  tons;  in  1850  about 
7,000,000;  in  1875  about  52,000,000;  in 
1900  about  270,000,000;  in  1907  about 
480,000,000;  in  1912  over  525,437,000;  in 
1916  over  580,714,000;  and  in  1918  about 
650,000,000.  The  use  of  coal  per  capita 
from  1850  to  1907  increased  from  0.278 
tons  to  5.6  tone,  or  2,000  per  cent.;  mean- 
while tiie  population  increased  from  23,- 
000,000  to  87,000,000.  This  means  an  in- 
crease in  consumption  of  eoal  nearly  8,000 
per  cent.  It  is  plain  that  at  this  rate  the 
end  of  our  available  coal  supply  is  not  very 
distant.  Obviously,  some  other  means  of 
power  will  have  to  be  found,  even  tho  coal 
be  conserved,  both  in  mining  and  com- 
bustion. 

Oil:  The  consumption  of  oil  is  similarly 
with  great  rapidity  depleting  the  available 
supply.  The  total  quantity  extracted  and 
available  in  the  United  States  is  estimated 
to  be  somewhere  between  10,000,000,000  and 
25,000,000,000  barrels  of  42  gallons  each. 
The  total  produce  used  down  to  the  end  of 
1909  was  about  2,155,000,000  barrels.  This 
sounds  optimistic  but  is  not,  because  the 
consumption  of  oil  from  1900  to  1909  was 
equal  to  that  of  the  entire  period  from 
1860  to  1900.  The  consumption  has  risen 
rapidly  since  that  year;  it  was  7,693,176,708 
gallons  in  1909,  and  12,632,220,636  in  1916. 
While  our  production  has  increased  con- 
stantly and  rapidly,  this  was  accomplished 
by  the  discovery  of  new  oil  fields;  but  the 
old  fields  are  showing  exhaustion;  e.g.,  the 
average  daily  production  per  well  in  West 
Virginia  has  declined  from  207  barrels,  in 
1861,  to  1.73  barrels,  in  1907.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  if  no  new  fields  are  discovered 
beyond  those  known  at  present,  and  if  the 
rate  of  increase  of  the  last  ten  years  con- 
tinues, the  petroleum  will  be  exhausted  by 
1935;  while  if  the  present  production  con- 
tinues with  no  increase  in  consumption,  the 
supply  will  last  about  ninety  years.  There 
are,  of  course,  other  countries  which  have 
large  productive  power,  notably  Mexico; 
but  meanwhile  the  prediction  is  made  that 
by  1929  the  United  States  will  have  15,000,- 
000  internal  combustion  engines,  for  which 
oil  will  have  to  come  from  Mexico  or  else- 
where at  considerable  expense. 


Natural  Gas  :  This  is  the  most  economi- 
cal fuel  known,  because  apart  from  the 
drilling  and  piping  no  expense  is  con- 
nected with  its  production.  The  aggregate 
area  where  it  is  found  is  something  over 
10,000  square  miles,  distributed  over  twenty 
States.  Its  production  has  had  many  vicis- 
situdes. Its  value  in  1882  was  $215,000; 
about  $22,629,000  in  1888;  about  $13,000,- 
000  in  1896;  about  $27,000,000  in  1901; 
over  $54,000,000  in  1907;  about  $84,563,000 
in  1912,  and  over  $120,227,000  in  1916.  It 
may  be  hoped  that  this  increase  in  value 
was  at  least  in  part  due  to  better  conserva- 
tion, since  the  waste  of  this  most  perfect 
natural  fuel  has  been  nothing  short  of 
scandalous.  In  one  well  alone,  at  Caddo, 
Louisiana,  about  70,000,000  cubic  feet  of 
gas  are  permitted  to  escape  daily;  in  an- 
other field  a  giant  '^flambeau"  illuminates 
the  sky  at  a  distance  of  twenty  miles.  In 
1907  about  400,000,000,000  cubic  feet  of 
gas  were  utilized,  and  at  least  an  equal 
amount  was  permitted  to  escape.  Bepeated 
attempts  to  stop  this  waste  have  failed; 
previous  to  1891  the  State  of  Indiana  was 
the  only  one  which  practised  any  super- 
vision looking  to  conservation  of  tiiis  fuel. 
The  life  of  natural  gas  as  a  means  of  heat 
and  power  is  admitted  by  all  experts  to  be 
brief. 

Wood:  Our  timber  has  also  been  very 
much  wasted.  The  original  forest  area 
of  the  United  States  covered  about  850,- 
000,000  acres  of  good  timberland,  and 
about  150,000,000  acres  of  scrubby  forest 
and  brush.  This  area  has  been  reduced  to 
about  sixty-five  per  cent.,  but  the  most 
valuable  timberland  has  been  cut,  and  we 
have  left,  consequently,  not  more  than  fifty 
per  cent,  of  our  original  merchantable 
timber.  

Jan.  11 — Water  as  Power 

Scripture  Lesson:  Bead  Oen.  6:17; 
7,  7.  Flood  was  destructive  of  life  in  the 
times  of  Noah.  Only  by  human  ingenuity 
was  he  saved.  This  points  the  way  to 
utilize  water  to-day  for  the  common  benefit. 

The  Outlook:  During  the  135  years  of 
our  existence  as  a  nation  we  have  succeeded 
in  diminishing  the  natural  resources  of  our 
country  to  an  extent  which  fills  thou^tful 
persons  with  alarm.  For  what  we  have  done 
with  coal,  oil,  natural  gas,  and  forests  ap- 
plies to  other  resources,  such  as  iron,  copper. 
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lead,  zinc,  gold,  and  silver.    On  eveiy  side 
waste  confronts  us.     We  pride  ourselves  on 
onr  progress  and  our  wealth;  but  ire  have 
■hown    little    inelination    to    use    our    un- 
eqasUed  natural  resources  seientificalty.    It 
might  be  said  that,  starting  with  these  re- 
sources at  our  very  doors^  we  could  bardlj 
avoid  becoming  rich.    To  retain  our  wealth 
will  require   seientifie  and   economic    man- 
agement.    Buch  treatment  should   now  be 
directed  not  onljr   to   conservation   of   the 
partiallj  wasted  resources  which  are  diffi- 
cult to  replace,  but  particularly  to  utiliza- 
tion of  the  one  resource  which  is  still  com- 
paratively intact,  namely,  water. 

Conservation  means  the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number  for  the  longest  time. 
Unfortunately,  the  first  definite  steps  toward 
framing  a  policy  embodying  the  principle  of 
conservation  of  our  natural  resources  were 
first  taken  as  late  as  1908.  At  that  time, 
however,  especial  attention  was  paid  to 
water,  which  was  then  recognized  as  the 
power  of  the  future. 

Tbs   Facts:     l%e    ultimate   sources   of 
water  are  the  oceans;  it  becomes  available 
to  mankind    through    precipitation    in   the 
forms  of  rain,  snow,  hail,  and  dew.     The 
annual'  rainfall — including  the  other  forms 
of  precipitation —  in  the  United  States  is 
about   thirty    indies.     This    represents    an 
almost  incomprehensible  amount  of  water, 
namely,   215,000,000,000,000   cubic   feet,   or 
1|500  cubic  miles;  or  the  equivalent  of  ten 
Mississippi    rivers.      This    rainfall    is,    of 
course,  unequally  distributed,  the  region  east 
of  the  Mississippi  receiving  about  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  total,  or  forty-eight  inches  of 
precipitation;  the  regions  further  west  have 
about  thirty  inches,  and  the  so-called  arid 
regions,  comprising  about  two-fifths  of  our 
country,  receive  twelve  inches  per  annum. 
About  35,000,000,000,000  cubic  feet  of  the 
total    precipitation    is    absorbed    by    the 
ground    and    serves    as    a    reservoir    for 
vegetation;   about    70,000,000,000,000  cubic 
feet  of  water  run  into  the  sea  by  means  of 
rivers,  one-third  of  which  escapes  to  the  sea 
through  the  Mississippi  River;  the  rest,  or 
about  110,000,000,000,000  cubic  feet,  evapo- 
rates, but  is  precipitated  again,  and  keeps 
the  atmosphere  humid.     We  are  concerned 
in  this  lesson  only  with  the  "run-off,"  or 
that  part  of  the  water  which  by  means  of 
brooks,  creeks,  and  rivers  escapes  into  the 
ocean,  because  this  alone  furnishes  power  to 


man  by  flowing  from  higher  elevations  to 
lower.  Our  country  is  fortunate  in  that  its 
watersheds  are  so  distributed  that  nearly 
every  part  of  the  country  has  some  water- 
power  available. 

The  primary  or  minimum  power  capable 
of  being  developed  during  the  two  weeks  of 
lowest  water-flow  is  close  to  37,000,000 
horsepower;  the  minimum  during  the  six 
months  of  highest  flow  is  about  66,500,000 
horsepower.  Let  us  say^  conservatively,  that 
there  is  an  average  of  50,000,000  horse- 
power. This  would  be  equivalent  to  the 
power  developed  from  650,000,000  tons  of 
coal,  since  it  takes  about  thirteen  tons  of 
coal  with  the  most  economical  boiler  to  de- 
velop one  horsepower  per  year.  This  state- 
ment refers  to  power  actually  present  and 
goiiig  to  waste.  If  storage  of  water  should 
be  resorted  to  so  cm  to  utilize  and  dis- 
tribute the  run-off  more  evenly  through  the 
year,  tbe  power  which  could  be  developed 
would  be  equal  to  at  least  100,000,000  horse- 
power, or,  maybe,  to  200,000,000.  Even  at 
the  lower  figure  there  would  be  enough 
power  to  BCTYQ  a  population  of  250,000,000. 

The  total  amount  of  horsepower  used  by 
the  forty-three  leading  industries  of  the 
United  States  in  1909  was  18,675,376,  and 
in  1914  it  was  22,547,574.  Taking  these 
figures  as  accurately  describing  present  con- 
ditions, it  will  be  seen  that  they  represent 
less  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  water  power 
actually  running  to  waste  without  consider- 
ing storage.  The  primary  power  of  water 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  operate  every 
mill,  drive  every  spindle,  propel  every  train 
and  boat,  and  light  every  city,  town,  and 
village  in  the  country.  It  would  release  for 
household  purposes  more  coal,  and  would 
probably  free  us  from  tiie  t3rranny  of  the 
coal  baron  and  the  coal  miner.  Of  this 
available  horsepower  only  5,356,680  are  used 
at  present  in  the  leading  industries  and 
elsewhere. 

A  few  words  of  caution  are  here  ap- 
propriate. In  many  cases  power  derived 
from  steam,  oil,  natural  gas,  will  continue 
to  be  cheaper  than  water  power.  Where  tiie 
former  are  abundant  and  cheap,  they  fur- 
nish power  more  economically  than  water; 
but  where  water  is  abundant  and  the  in- 
stallation of  machinery  is  simple,  water 
power  is  even  more  economical.  The  ques- 
tion is,  then,  concerning  those  regions  where 
neither   form  of  power  is  close   at  hand. 
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Coal  and  oil  may  be  carried  any  distance, 
altho  each  mile  adds  to  the  cost.  Electric 
power  doTeloped  by  water  is  now  transmitted 
to  distances  from  100  to  300  miles;  these 
distances  wiU  undoubtedly  become  greater 
in  the  future,  since  the  electric  industry  is 
only  in  its  infancy.  Assuming  a  radius  of 
100  miles  for  transmission,  the  area  that 
might  be  served  by  a  single  unit  would  be 
31,400  square  miles,  or  nearly  the  area  of 
Connecticut,  Bhode  Island,  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont.  A  radius 
of  200  miles  would  give  an  area  of  125,000 
square  miles,  and  one  of  300  miles  would 
give  a  subject  territory  of  270,000  square 
miles.  This  would  make  it  possible  to  have 
most  of  our  large  factories  located  within 
reach  of  water  power,  and  keep  them  out  of 
the  large  cities  where  the  soot  and  gases 
developed  from  coal  are  at  present  a  menace 
to  health. 

Advantages  op  White  Coal  :  With  theii 
nsual  felicity  of  coining  phmses  and  names, 
the  French  have  called  water  power  "  white 
coal" — a  term  which  is  now  generally  em- 
ployed in  all  other  countries  in  this  con- 
nection. The  advantages  of  ''white  coal" 
over  "  black  "  are  briefly  as  follows: 

1.  White  coal  is,  in  most  cases,  much 
cheaper  than  any  other  power.  The  nation 
which  is  able  to  develop  its  water  power  is 
likely  to  obtain  and  maintain  leadership  in 
industries  of  every  kind.  With  the  in- 
creasing scarcity  of  coal,  prices  will  mount 
higher,  and  the  cheaper  substitute  will  be  a 
tremendous  advantage  to  any  nation.  Our 
country  is  greatly  favored  in  this  respect, 
as  in  so  many  others,  both  as  to  the  amount 
and  the  distribution  of  white  coal. 

2.  Electrical  energy  developed  from  water 
power  is  bound  to  supplant  other  forms  of 
energy  in  all  large  manufacturing  plants. 
It  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  readily 
divisible  in  any  quantity.  It  may  run  a 
sewing  machine  or  manipulate  the  crane 
which  lifts  hundreds  of  tons.  It  may  become 
the  means  of  restoring  the  small  shop  which 
has  been  driven  out  by  the  large  concerns. 

3.  Transportation  is  becoming  more  elec- 
trified every  day.  Most  of  the  street  cars 
both  in  urban  and  in  rural  districts  are  now 
run  by  electricity,  and  several  railroads 
apply  it  to  suburban  traffic.  The  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Bailroad  has  in- 
stalled electric  traction  for  a  distance  of 
250  miles  in  its  western  division,  developed 


by  water  power.     This  example  it  cure  to 
be  followed. 

4.  White  coal  is  elean.  'niere  are  no 
fumes,  no  ashes,  no  smoke ;  it  ifl  power  with 
few  drawbacks.  The  smoke  and  soot  of  Chi- 
cago are  said  to  cause  damage  annually  to 
the  extent  of  $50,000,000.  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
has  a  similar  story.  And  health  suffers 
everywfiene  through  the  use  of  black  coal. 


Jan.  18 — Water  as  Carrier  and 
Crop  Producer 

ScRiPTUBE  Lesson  :  Bead  Ps.  42,  1 :  63, 
1.  The  scarcity  of  water  was  more  ap- 
preciated by  the  psalmist  than  by  us.  The 
panting  of  the  hart  after  water  and  his 
own  longing  for  God  express  his  idea  of  the 
importance  of  water. 

Introduction  :  Water  is  used  much  more 
widely  as  a  carrier  of  men  and  goods  than 
any  other  means  of  transportation,  and  has 
been  employed  in  this  capacity  from  pre- 
hi&rtoric  times  down  to  our  own  days.  No 
one  can  tell  who  first  used  a  log  or  a  hollow 
tree  for  floating  down  a  river;  he  was,  how- 
ever, tiie  distant  ancestor  of  the  men  who 
built  the  L&oiaihan  and  other  ocean  giants. 
Our  concern  here  is  with  inland  waterways; 
suffice  it  to  say,  therefore,  that  the  oceans 
have  become  the  bridges  of  nations,  and 
that  every  one  of  the  new  nations  which  has 
sprung  into  existence  in  Europe  is  endeavor- 
ing to  acquire  ''a  corridor  to  the  sea" — ^a 
strange  contrast  to  the  attitude  of  not  so 
many  centuries  ago  when  delivery  "from 
the  perils  of  the  sea''  was  urgently  sought 
in  litanies  and  hymns.  The  total  number 
of  tons  moved  by  American  vessels  in  1906 
was  265,000,000;  of  this  tonnage  6,600,000 
was  by  canals,  80,000,000  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  about  90,000,000  coast  traffic, 
the  balance  was  harbor  traffic.  The  traffie 
which  is  to  be  developed  in  our  country  is 
that  on  rivers  and  canals,  since  that  on  the 
sea  is  forging  ahead  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
as  our  capacity  for  shipbuilding  during  the 
World  War  proved. 

The  Kivebs  and  Canals:  There  are  295 
rivers  in  America  used  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, with  an  approximate  total  length  of 
26,400  miles  of  navigable  water.  The  great 
majority  furnish  but  six  feet  depth  of 
water,  and  few  ten  or  over.  The  longest 
system,  that  of  the  Missisippi,  has  about 
2,500    miles    of    navigable    water,   with   a 
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depth  of  six  feet  or  more.  The  traffic  of 
this  entire  system  was  only  19,000,000  tons 
in  1906,  and  has  increased  but  little  since. 
The  total  length  of  canala  ia  4,500  miles, 
of  which  2,444  miles,  costing  $80,000,000 
for  eonstmction,  have  been  abandoned. 
The  agregat«  mileage  of  canals  owned  by 
the  States  of  New  Tork,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and 
Louisiana,  is  1,360,  costing  $156,983,538. 
Most  of  these  are  towpath  canals,  traffic  is 
slow,  and  only  Tessels  of  less  than  six 
feet  are  able  to  use  them.  This  may  ex- 
phun  the  drop  of  traffic  from  16,000,000 
tons  in  1880  to  6,600,000  in  1906.  The 
Erie  Canal  has  cost  Tast  sums,  and  it  is 
expected,  when  completed,  to  provide  a 
waterway  for  vessels  of  twelve  feet  draft, 
and  80  to  prove  a  real  artery  for  com- 
merce. 

iPBOPosALS  VOB  Impbovbment  :  The 
economies  to  large  vessels  in  coal,  labor, 
and  risk  by  inland  waterways  are  large, 
and  if  our  river-bom  traffic  is  to  increase, 
channels  of  greater  depth  will  have  to 
he  provided.  Proposals  for  this  purpose 
have  often  been  made  in  Congress;  l^ey 
Jiare,  however,  been  unsystematic,  and  ap- 
propriations have  been  mostly  the  "pork- 
harwl"  type.  It  is  estimated  that  $500,- 
000,000  to  $800,000,000  will  be  required  to 
develop  adequately  our  inland  waterways. 
This  would  he  a  paying  investment,  since 
water-rates  are  only  one-third  to  one-fourth 
those  of  railroads. 

What  Europe  Has  Done:  With  fewer 
natural  facilities  Europe  has  done  remark- 
ably well.  The  aggregate  appropriations  of 
Austria,  Hungary,  Belgium,  France,  Hol- 
land, Germany,  and  Italy  amounted  to  $1,- 
000,000,000  before  1910.  An  area  of  about 
SOOjOOO  square  miles  has  been  supplied  with 
ample  interior  waterways,  and  the  great 
rivers  have  been  made  navigable  and  con- 
nected into  a  great  system  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Black  Sea,  and  from  the  English 
Channel  to  the  Black  Sea.  A  vast  amount 
of  freight  is  borne  by  these  waterways, 
and  they  have  usually  been  operated  in  co- 
operation with  railways,  thus  insuring  the 
cheaper  transportation  by  water  where  pos- 
sible, and  the  more  rapid  delivery  of  goods 
by  raiL  In  our  country  the  privately- 
owned  railways  have  been  opposed  to  devel- 
opment of  publicly-owned  rii?ers  and  canals. 

Water  as  Crop  PRODUCsa:  In  using 
water  for   irrigation  ancient   and   modem 


times  are  joining  hands  just  as  they  do  in 
using  it  as  a  carrier.  The  purpose  is  the 
same  in  each  case  to  supply  water  to  areas 
without  much  natural  rainfall — the  methods 
differ,  altho  the  principle  is  essentially  the 
same.  Whether  water  is  lifted  to  a  higher 
elevation  by  wheel  or  by  pump,  or  whether 
it  is  diverted  in  its  flow  from  higher  to 
lower  altitudes,  it  is  eventually  left  for 
gravitation  to  scatter  it  over  the  thirsty 
land  •  Many  large  areas  have  been  made 
productive  by  irrigation;  Mesopotamia  owed 
its  fertility  to  the  ingenuity  and  industry 
of  man  in  supplying  what  nature  had  failed 
to  grant.  The  future  will  see  this  principle 
of  civilization  applied  to  larger  areas  than 
ever,  because  it  has  been  proved  that  great 
territories  need  only  water  to  convert  a 
sage-brush  country  into  a  land  flowing  witli 
milk-  and  honey. 

What  Has  Been  Done:  It  may  be  sur- 
prising to  many  Americans  to  hear  that  in 
India  31,544,000  acres  were  irrigated  in 
1900,  or  one-third  of  the  total  area  culti- 
vated. The  water  is  often  drawn  from 
wells — ^namely,  for  12,287,218  acres.  In 
Egypt  6,000,000  acres  are  artificially  wat- 
ered. In  our  own  country  the  Zuni  and  the 
Hopi  Indians  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
were  experts  in  irrigating  small  areas  of 
dry  land.  The  Mormons,  after  their  mi- 
gration to  Utah,  built  an  extensive  system 
of  canals  in  the  Great  Basin.  In  1908  vari- 
ous irrigation  schemes  were  supplying  water 
for  13,035,700  acres  in  the  Far  West.  It 
may  be  instructive  to  mention  some  of  these 
schemes. 

The  Salt  River  project  of  Arizona  has 
been  completed  by  the  erection  of  the  Roose- 
velt Bam,  280  feet  high,  with  a  storage  area 
of  16,320  acres;  about  240,000  acres  are 
being  or  will  be  irrigated,  and  power  will, 
in  adition,  be  developed  to  the  extent  of 
4,400  horse  power.  The  main  canals  are  119 
miles  in  length,  and  the  laterals  208.  The 
Sun  River  project  of  Montana  has  sufficient 
water  to  irrigate  276,000  acres  of  land 
whicfh  will  produce  hay,  grain,  and  vege- 
tables. The  Truckee  project  of  California 
and  Nevada  takes  as  its  natural  reservoir 
Lake  Tahoe,  with  an  area  of  126,000  acres. 
The  total  length  of  the  irrigation  canals 
will  be  670  miles,  and  206,000  acres  will  be 
made  fertile. 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  irrigation  proj- 
ect  is  that   of   Gunnison-Uncompfaagre   in 
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southwestern  Colorado.  These  two  rivers 
flow  in  parallel  directions,  one  with  plenty 
of  water  through  a  rocky  gorge,  the  other 
with  little  water  through  a  broad  plain. 
Ten  miles  of  mountains,  2,000  feet  high, 
separate  the  two  rivers.  The  surveying  and 
exploring  was  not  only  risky  and  danger- 
ous, but  expensive,  since  16  miles  of  steep 
road  had  to  be  blasted  along  the  canyon, 
and  then  6  miles  of  tunnel,  10.5  by  12  feet, 
had  to  be  driven  through  the  mountain. 
The  project  was  opened  in  1909,  and  the 
formerly  useless  water  of  the  Gunnison  now 
irrigates  140,000  acres  in  the  Uncomphagre 
Valley. 

What  Kay  Bb  Done:  Almost  forty  per 
cent,  of  the  ai«a  of  the  U.  S.  lies  in  the  so- 
called  arid  region,  and  750,000,000  acres  are 
in  need  of  irrigation;  500,000,000  of  this 
have  a  location  regarding  altitude  surface 
which  would  make  it  advantageous  to  irri- 
gate, were  the  water  available.  As  it  is, 
with  our  present  knowledge  of  supplies,  the 
area  actually  capable  of  being  artificially 
watered  comprises  only  45,000,000  acres. 
This  will  support  directly  9,000,000  people, 
and  about  20,000,000  indirectly,  when 
brought  under  the  magic  control  of  water. 

In  a  number  of  cases  power  may  be  de- 
veloped through  water  in  the  mountains,  and 
the  same  water  may  be  u«ed  for  irrigation 
in  the  valley.  In  California  nineteen  power 
companies  operate  80  plants,  producing  near- 
ly 700,000  horse  power,  and  supply  electric 
power  "to  596  cities  and  towns,  and  the  same 
water  is  used  to  irrigate  land. 


Jan.  26 — The  Value  of  Right 
Conditions 


6CBIFTT7BS  LESSON:  Bead  Gen.  4:9.  "Am 
I  my  brother's  keeper  f"  This  question  is 
being  asked  today  by  those  who  are  anx- 
ious to  avoid  any  exx)enditure  for  irriga- 
tion and  water-power  projects.  Our  grand- 
children will  undoubtedly  accuse  us  of  neg- 
ligence if  we  anffwer  this  question  in  the 
negative. 

A  Betrospeot:  It  was  intimated  in  the 
first  lesson  that  we  had  squandered  our 
natural  resources  to  the  extent  of  fifty  per 
cent,  within  the  short  history  of  our  na- 
tion. Besources  which  a  hundred  years  ago 
seemed  inexhaustible,  owing  to  the  small 
population,   are   already   nearly   exhausted. 


The  demand  ia  pressing  closely  upon  the 
supply.  Our  forest  area  has  been  denuded, 
and  comparatively  little  reforestation  has 
taken  place.  This  wanton  procedure  ia 
making  itself  felt  in  the  high  prices  for 
lumber.  The  same  wasteful  methods  have 
been  used  with  coal,  and  again  the  sharp 
advance  in  prices  has  been  a  source  of  anx- 
iety to  many.  Perhaps  the  high  prices  for 
oil  are  not  so  heavy  a  drain  on  those  who 
can  afford  automobiles  for  pleasure.  Ul- 
timately, fiowever,  they  will  be  reflected  in 
onr  bills  indirectly,  because  most  of  the 
*  things  which  are  delivered  »t  our  doors 
come  by  auto-truck,  and  we  have  to  pay  for 
the  increased  cost  of  oil.  The  wasteful  and 
wanton  destruction  of  natural  gas  resources 
affects  at  present  only  a  comparati^ly 
small  number  of  people,  but  ultimately  it 
will  affect  the  population  as  a  whole,  since 
with  the  passing  of  this  commodity  a  larger 
demand  for  coal  and  oil  is  certain.  This 
will  drive  up  prices  still  more.  No  part  of 
the  nation  can  act  thoughtlessly  and  care- 
lessly without  affecting  eventually  the 
other  parts,  and  sooner  or  later  the  whole 
of  mankind.  The  World  War  has  brought 
home  the  lesson  to  every  man  and  to  every 
nation  that  we  are  brothers  and  members 
one  of  another. 

This  situation  has  developed  largely  be- 
cause we  did  not  have  social  vision  and,  per- 
haps, no  economic  and  political  vision.  We 
allowed  the  forests  to  pass  into  private 
possession  for  ruthless  destruction  of  tim- 
ber and  exploitation  of  the  people.  It  is  a 
depressing  si^t  to  go  into  the  timber  re- 
gions and  find  the  devastation  in  various 
parts  of  our  country  and  in  Canada.  Pun- 
ishment has  come  from  nature  itself,  which 
had  built  a  treasure  house  for  us  during 
millions  of  years.  We  are  paying  the  bills, 
and  onr  children  will  have  to  pay  larger 
ones. 

We  have  created  multi-millionaires  in 
every  one  of  the  exploited  natural  resources. 
There  are  oil  kings,  lumber  kings,  and  coal 
barons  whose  fortunes  cast  those  of  real 
kings  in  the  shade.  In  Oklahoma  there  are 
three  men  whose  income  in  1916  was  $5,- 
000,000  or  over;  another  was  in  Texas. 
That  makes  four  out  of  ten;  one  of  tiie 
others  is  in  Delaware,  and  tve  are  in  New 
York.  The  last  six  wene  aH  in  business,  and 
had  been  for  years;  in  fact,  they  were  heads 
of  large  corporations.     Hie  first  four  were 
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Bimplj  Ineky  enoagb  to  have  oil  wells  on 
their  land ;  they  maj  have  been  squatters  or 
homesteaders  on  government  land.  The  lum- 
ber kings  have  been  ereated  largely  bj  ent- 
ting  down  timber  on  the  public  domain, 
either  paying  no  compensation  or  making 
onlj  a  nominal  return.  How  many  thou- 
sands of  men  have  grown  rich  without  ae- 
qairing  so  huge  fortunes  as  those  men* 
tioaedy  but  by  similar  methods,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  tell.  The  sodal  service  they 
rendered  was  small;  the  damage  done,  very 
great.  And,  worst  of  all,  our  soci&l  struc- 
ture has  received  a  severe  wrench  by  cre- 
ating ISion^tlesB  and  irresponsible  pluto- 
crats. 

These  veaonroes  should  have  been  kept 
under  tiie  control  and  in  the  possession  of 
the  nation.  They  were  not  given  to  a  few 
persons  for  the  exploitation  of  the  rest  of 
Ds,  but  were  intended  for  the  good  of  all. 
By  leasing  these  lands  the  nation  could  have 
encouraged  private  enterprise,  while  at  the 
same  time  controlling  prices  and  prevent- 
ing the  severe  wrench  to  our  social  system 
whidi,  creating  millionaires  by  the  thou- 
sands, has  furnished  excuse  to  the  I.  W.  W., 
anarehiatSy  socialists,  and  Bolsheviki. 

Are  we  to  repeat  the  mistake  in  the  case 
of  water  f  A  light  has  dawned  on  our  law- 
makers, and  a  considerable  public  domain 
of  forest  land  has  been  set  aside  for  the 
good  of  alL  Coal,  oil,  and  natural  gas  are 
still  the  private  possession  of  a  few.  Natu- 
rally enough,  the  laborers  in  these  commo- 
dities, seeing  exploitation  on  the  part  of 
their  employers,  have  learned  a  lesson,  and 
are  trying  to  obtain  a  share  for  themselves. 
And  this  will  hap}>en  again  in  the  ease  of 
water  if  the  public  does  not  at  once  take  a 
lively  interest  in  it. 

Thx  Pbospect:  Of  the  45,000,000  aeree 
of  land  for  which  there  is  a  sufficiency  of 
water  &e  government  owned  on  June  30, 
1917,  only  3,142,745  acres;  of  this  area, 
925,000  acres  were  irrigated  in  1916,  and 
this  win  be  extended  to  an  additional  675,- 
000  acres  when  the  projects  now  under  way 
are  completed.  The  net  cost  of  these  in- 
stallations has  been  $115,164,177  up  to  1917, 
and  the  crop  value  in  1916  was  $35,000,000. 
The  rest  of  the  land  is  in  private  hands. 

The  farmer  in  the  arid  regions  is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  men  who  control  his  water 
supply.     Just  what  the  large  corporations 


will  do  if  they  are  not  controlled  no  one 
can  tell;  we  have,  however,  precedent  in 
abundance  suggesting  what  will  happen.  The 
transcontinentad  railroads  invited  farmers 
and  business  men  to  settle  along  their  lines. 
When  a  sufficient  number  had  acquired 
homes,  the  freight  rates  were  raised  suffi- 
ciently to  pay  dividends  on  watered  stock. 
The  Non-Partisan  League  of  Mr.  Townley 
in  North  Dakota  and  neighboring  States  is 
the  result.  Already  reports  of  various 
kinds  come  from  the  regions  of  irrigated  dis- 
tricts that  farmers  are  required  to  pay  ex- 
cessive water-rents;  in  other  cases,  a  rich 
rancher  has  acquired  the  water  rights  for 
a  river,  and  levies  tribute  from  everyone 
who  lives  within  a  certain  distance  of  it. 

The  beginnings  made  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment are  praiseworthy.  The  need  is  for 
larger  things;  it  is  above  all  for  watchful- 
ness that  the  heads  of  rivers  do  not  pass 
under  the  control  of  private  corporations. 
This  would  eventually  mean  at  least  par- 
tial subjugation  of  the  nation  like  that  to 
the  corporations  controlling  coal,  iron,  and 
oil. 

Advantages:  By  a  proper  control  and 
utilization  of  water  we  would  attain:  (1) 
Lower  freight  rates;  the  actuality  of  this 
has  been  proved  in  Europe.  (2)  Belief 
of  the  congestion  on  railroads  which  were 
plainly  over-taxed  during  the  last  few 
years;  to  handle  all  the  traffic  by  rail  would 
require  at  least  $6,000,000,000  additional 
eapitsil  for  extensions.  (3)  The  storage  of 
water  in  flood  times  would  procure  purer 
water  for  cities,  and  reduce  mortality  and 
morbidity  rates.  (4)  There  would  be  an 
immense  reduction  in  flood  damages.  These 
amounted  in  one  year,  1908,  to  $237,800,000, 
(5)  Most  of  the  alluvial  soil  which  is  now 
carried  off  by  floods  would  remain  where  it 
is.  At  prssent  it  chokes  up  our  rivers  at 
their  mouths,  and  causes  damage  to  farm- 
ers to  the  extent  of  untold  millions.  (6) 
Large  areas  of  land  which  are  now 
marshes  and  swamps,  owing  to  floods,  would 
be  greatly  improved,  and  new  ones  could 
be  developed,  of  a  magnitude  few  people 
realize.  (8)  There  would  be  an  increase 
which  would  materially  augment  our  food 

supply. 

A  national  policy  concerning  waterways 
and  water  power  is  urgently  needed. 
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Measubes  Contemplated:  The  proper 
utilization  of  water  for  the  benefit  of  the 
comrnanity'  is  closely  intertwined  with  that 
of  other  natural  resources.  This  has  been 
recognized  bj  the  various  associations  inter- 
ested in  this  problem,  and  we  may,  eonse- 
qnently,  discuss  it  in  more  general  terms. 
At  a  meeting  of  gOTernors  of  the  different 
States  (May  15,  1908),  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  North 
American  Conservation  Conference  at  Wash- 
ington (Feb.  23,  1909),  the  following  gen- 
eral principles  were  adopted.  These  have 
been  altered  only  in  detail  by  later  con* 
ferenees. 

1.  The  conservation  of  natural  resources  is 
indispensable  for  the  continued  prosperity 
of  the  nation. 

2.  All  materials  should  be  considered  as 
natural  resources  which  are  available  for 
the  use  of  man  as  a  means  of  life  and  wel- 
fare, including  those  on  the  surface,  like 
soil  and  water;  those  below  the  surface, 
like  minerals  and  metals;  and  those  above 
the  surface,  like  forests. 

3.  These  resources  should  be  developed, 
used,  and  conserved  not  only  for  the  benefit 
of  the  present  generation,  but  for  that  of 
future  generations. 

4.  Those  resources  which  are  necessaries 
of  life  should  be  regarded  as  public  utili- 
ties, and  as  their  ownership  entails  specific 
duties  to  the  community,  effective  measures 
should  be  taken  to  guard  against  monopoly. 

5.  Natural  resources  are  not  national  only, 
but  international;  hence  an  agreement 
should  be  reached  by  the  different  civilized 
nations  for  utilizing  them  for  mutual  bene- 
fit, and  thereby  draw  closer  the  bonds  of 
existing  good  will,  confidence,  and  respect. 

On  the  basis  of  these  general  principles 
specific  recommendations  were  made  con- 
cerning public  health,  forests,  waters,  lands, 
minerals,  and  game.  The  recommendations 
concerning  waters  are  as  follows: 

^We  recognize  the  waters  as  a  primary 
resource,  and  we  regard  their  use  for  do- 
mestic and  municipal  supply,  irrigation, 
navigation,  and  power,  as  interrelated  pub- 
lic uses,  and  properly  subject  to  public  con- 
trol. We  therefore  favor  the  complete  and 
concurrent  development  of  the  streams  and 


their  sources  for  every  uaeful  purpose  to 
which  they  may  be  put. 

''  The  highest  and  most  necessary  use  of 
water  is  for  domestic  and  municipal  pur- 
poses. We  therefore  favor  the  recognition 
of  this  principle  in  legislation,  and,  where 
necessary,  the  subordination  of  other  uses 
thereto. 

"The  superior  economy  of  water  trans- 
portation over  land  transportation,  as  well 
as  its  advantages  in  limiting  the  consump- 
tion of  the  unrenewable  resources  (coal  and 
iron),  and  its  effectiveness  in  the  promotion 
of  commerce  are  generally  acknowledged.^ 
We  therefore  favor  the  development  of  in- 
land navigation  under  general  plans  adopted 
to  secure  the  uniform  progress  of  the  work 
and  the  fullest  use  of  the  streams  for  all 
purposes.  We  further  express  our  belief 
that  all  waterways  so  developed  should  be 
retained  under  exclusive  public  ownership 
and  control. 

"  We  regard  the  monopoly  of  waters,  and 
especially  the  monopoly  of  water-power,  as 
particularly  threatening.  No  rights  to  the 
use  of  water-powers  in  streams  should  here- 
after be  granted  in  perpetuity.  Each  grant 
should  be  conditioned  upon  prompt  develop- 
ment, continued  beneficial  use,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  proper  compensation  to  the  public 
for  the  rights  enjoyed;  and  should  be  for  a 
definite  period  only.  Such  period  should  be 
no  longer  than  is  required  for  reasonable 
safety  of  investment.  The  public  authority 
should  retain  the  right  to  readjust  at  stated 
periods  the  compensation  to  the  public  and 
to  regulate  the  rates  charged,  to  the  end 
that  undue  profit  or  extortion  may  be 
prevented. 

"Where  the  eonstruction  of  works  to 
utilize  water  has  been  authorized  by  public 
authority,  and  such  utilization  is  necessary 
for  the  public  welfare,  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  expropriation  of  any  privately 
owned  land  and  water  rights  required  for 
such  construction. 

"  The  interest  of  the  public  in  the  in- 
crease of  the  productiveness  of  arid  lands 
by  irrigation  and  of  wet  lands  by  drainage 
is  manifest.  We  therefore  favor  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  public  to  secure  the  com- 
plete and  economical  development  and  use 
of  all  water  available  for  irrigation  and  of 
all  lands  susceptible  of  profitable  drainage, 
in  order  to  secure  the  widest  public  benefit. 
Special  projects  should  be  considered  and 
developed  in  connection  with  a  general  plan 
for  the  same  watershed.  In  the  matter  of 
irrigation,  public  author itv  should  control 
the  headwaters  and  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  storajye  reservoirs  and  for  the 
equitable  distribution  and  use  of  the  stored 
water.** 
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Paxor  is  deceitful  and  heauiy  ia  vain;  hut 
a  voman  that  feareth  the  Lord,  she  shall 
he  praised.  Give  her  of  the  fruit  of  her 
hands,  and  let  her  own  works  praise  her 

'  in  the  gates. — Prov.  31 :  30,  31. 

There    lias     'been     no     more     wonderful 
result  of  the  war  than  the  sadden  emanci- 
pation of  woman.     Even  five  years  ago  it 
seemed  aa  if  a  good  deal  of  time  must  elapse 
before  she  could  win  her  way  into  a  posi- 
tion of  absolute  equality  in  respect  of  politi- 
cal right    and    industrial    oportunity,    and 
now,  with  a  single   step,  she  has  almost 
reached  the  pinacle  of  her  lawful  ambition. 
It  is  worth  noting  that,  although  the  Church 
bas  not  always  been  credited  with  giving 
sapport  to  the  women's  claims,  the  Church 
has  itself  been  the  first  institution  to  yield 
to  its  women-members   an   equal    suffrage 
with  the  men  and  a  wide  opportunity  of 
service.    That  example  is  now  at  last  bein^ 
foUowed   by   the    State,   and   this  because 
humanity  is  learning  from  the  stem  peda- 
gogy of  war   that   domination  as  a  prin- 
ciple in  communal   life   must   go,  whether 
it  he  the  domination  of  militarism,  or  of 
money,  or  of  race,  or  of  class,  or  of  sex. 
Even  the  most  stubborn  opponent  of  wom- 
ea's  rights   has   been   forced   to   acknowl- 
edge dumg  these  sad  and  strenuous  years 
that  she  has  won  for  herself  the  position 
which  has  now  been  formally  granted — ^won 
it  by  work  in  hospitals  and  philanthropies, 
in  public  services,  in  munitions  and  indus- 
tries,  which   past   generations  would  have 
eotmted   impossible   for  those  of   ^e    ( so- 
called )    weaker  sex.     The   nursing  profes- 
sion never  stood  so  near  canonization  as  at 
the  present  day,  in  view  of  the  unparalleled 
labors  it  has  lavished  on  the  needs  of  our 
wounded  and  broken  men;  and  we  all  feel 
like  eehoxng  the  words  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes: 

''Sonls  grow  white,  as  well  as  sheeks,  in 
these  holy  duties;  one  that  goes  in  a  nurse 
may  come  out  an  angel.  Ood  bless  all  good 
women!  To  their  soft  hands  and  piitying 
hearts  we  must  all  come  at  lastl" 


Hardly  less  wonderful  is  the  new  indus- 
trial usefulness  and  capacity  which  women 
have  evinced.  Their  country's  need  called 
them  into  trades  and  occupations  hitherto 
monopolized  by  onen,  and  they  have  devel- 
oped in  these  callings  a  physical  endur- 
ance, a  practical  capacity,  a  quickness  and 
adaptability,  a  perseverance  and  thorough- 
ness, which  might  well  be  envied  by  the  men 
whose  places  they  have  filled.  By  general 
consent  we  can  never  «go  back  to  the  old 
conditions,  and  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  of  peace  is  that  of  fitting  our  in- 
dustrial laws  and  conditions  to  the  new 
situation,  in  which  men  and  women  will  have 
equal  rights  and   equal  opportunities. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  all  been  compelled 
to  scrap  our  traditional  notion  of  woman- 
hood to  a  large  extent.  Our  grandfathers^ 
conception  of  the  sphere  to  which  women 
ought  to  be  confined  is  no  longer  tenable, 
and  even  the  ideals  of  ten  or  twenty  years 
ago  are  already  being  consigned  to  the  dust- 
heap.  The  work  of  women  on  public 
boards  and  committees,  in  appointments 
under  local  government  authorities,  in  the 
organization  of  war-charities  and  war-work 
of  all  kinds,  has  forever  disposed  of  the 
old,  stupid  idea  that  she  is  marked  by  men- 
tal inferiority  or  practical  incapacity. 
Much  water  has  flowed  under  the  bridge 
since  Southey  wrote  to  Charlotte  Bronte 
that  '^erature  cannot  be  the  business  of 
a  woman's  life,  and  ought  not  to  be.'' 
What  would  the  laureate  of  one  hundred 
years  ago  have  said  could  he  have  been 
conducted  through  one  of  our  munition- 
factories,  or  beheld  women  in  uniform  on 
trams  and  trains,  women-inspectors,  women 
poor-law  guardians  and  officials,  women- 
voters,  and  women  Members  of  Parliament  f 
R  L.  Stevenson  was  nearer  the  truth  when 
he  wrote: 

**  About  any  point  of  business  or  conduct, 
any  actual  affair  demanding  settlement,  a 
woman  will  speak  and  listen,  hear  and  an- 
swer arguments,  not  only  with  natural  wis- 
dom, but  with  candor  and  logical  honesty." 
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Bat  even  Stevfinaoxiy  who  died  twenty-five 
years  ago,  would  have  lifted  up  hands  of 
astoniBhmez^t  if  he  could  have  studied  the 
woman  of  the  present  daj.  The  Victorian 
idea,  <that  her  onlj  rightful  sphere  is  the 
domestic,  has  been  forever  exploded;  and 
he  would  be  a  bold  man  to-day  who  would 
openly  argue  that  she  is  debarred  by  rea- 
son of  her  sexj  from  any  social  right  which 
belongs  to  a  man.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  this  sense  of 
her  genuine  equality  will  crystallize  itself 
into  a  legislation  of  equality,  and  will 
sweep  away  forever  the  old,  disgraceful  atti- 
tude, of  which  only  too  many  remnants 
still  remain  in  our  legal  system,  laying  upon 
womanhood  burdens  heavier  than  those 
borne  by  men. 

In  the  light  of  Christ's  revelation,  mor- 
ality is  the  same  thing  for  the  one  sex  as 
for  the  other;  and  nothing  can  'be  a  greater 
scandal,  nor  a  heavier  indictment  against 
a  nation,  than  laws  which  differentiate  be- 
tween offenses  committed  by  a  man  and 
offenses  committed  by  a  woman,  or 
which  make  it  harder  for  our  sisters  to  ob- 
tain their  rights  than  for  the  sterner  sex. 
If  we  are  steadily  advancing  toward  a 
true  conception  of  woman's  social  preroga- 
tives and  her  equality  with  man,  we  owe 
it  (let  us  never  forget),  first  of  all  and 
most  of  all,  to  the  religion  of  Christ.  Even 
the  Jew  still  prays: 

"Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lord  our  God, 
King  of  the  universe,  who  hast  not  made  me 
a  woman." 

Paul,  who  had  many  curious  notions  about 
women,  born  of  his  Jewish  upbringing,  was 
too  great  a  CSiristian  to  be  bound  by  these 
in  his  moments  of  lofty  Christian  feeling, 
and  more  than  once  he  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  in  Christ  there  is  neither  male  nor  fe- 
male. In  all  the  words  and  deeds  of  Jesus 
there  is  not  one  that  is  not  respectful  and 
sympathetic  toward  women.  He  never 
warns  men  against  them;  he  never  makes 
them  the  object  of  wit,  as  so  many,  even  of 
great  men  have  done.  As  a  recent  writer 
has  well  put  it: 

"  Even  the  most  degraded  women  find  in 
him  an  amazing  sympathy,  for  he  has  the 
secret  of  being  pure  and  kind  at  the  same 
time.  His  purity  has  not  to  be  protected; 
it  is  itself  a  purifying  force." 

His  attitude  to  women  has  reshaped  the 
thought  of  mankind,  and  without  it  not  a 


single  advance  she  has  gained,  would  ever 
have  been  possible,  as  we  see  to-day  only 
too  clearly  in  heathen  lands.  In  his  ejea 
men  and  women  stand  together,  equally  rev- 
erenced by  God  and  reverencing  one  an- 
other. He  detested  sin,  and  detested  it 
equally,  whether  the  sin  of  man  or  the  sin 
of  woman.  It  has  long  been  a  commonplace 
of  church-life  that  woman  is  an  essential 
part  of  our  Christian  congregations,  with- 
out whom,  indeed,  the  whole  organization 
of  Christianity  would  be  lopsided  and  im- 
perfect. That  is  a  true  expression  of  the 
principles  of  Christ,  and  when  the  lag- 
gard fitate  begins,  as  it  is  doing,  to  Tee- 
ognize  the  same  grand  truth  that  the  sexes 
in  the  eye  of  their  Maker  stand  on  an  abso- 
lute equality,  it  is  another  sign  that  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  drawing  near. 

So  much  for  the  gratifying  side  of 
the  new  emancipation  of  women.  But  I 
do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  there  is 
another  side  to  the  situation  with  which  we 
are  faced  to-day.  Woman  has  been  taken 
by  the  force  of  circumstances,  as  well  as 
by  the  legitimate  demands  'of  freedom, 
out  of  the  restricted  circle  of  interests  in 
which  fiftie  was  wont  to  move.  A  whole  world 
of  fresh  opportunities  and  avocations  is 
opening  up  for  her,  and  t^e  new  freedom 
with  which  she  has  become  endowed  may 
quite  possibly  act  upon  her,  unless  we  can 
guard  against  that  eventuality,  like  an  in- 
toxicating draft.  Here  are  thousands  of 
women— most  of  them  youngs  many  of  them 
thoughtless — ^who  have  been  lifted  sudden- 
ly, out  of  home-life  and  plunged  into  new 
surroundings  of  industrial  competition  and 
high  wages.  They  have  had  hard  work, 
and  have  felt  the  need  as  never  before  of 
recreation,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  Great  War 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  provide  for  them 
all  the  healthy  avenues  to  recreation  and 
facilities  for  rest  that  are  needful.  The 
result  has  been,  one  fears,  that  many  have 
learned  to  despise  the  old  quiet  ways,  to 
crave  habitually  for  excitement,  to  desire 
and  demand  a  superfluity  of  money  and 
pleasure,  and  to  feel  impatient  of  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  restraint.  This 
disease  of  restlessness,  if  we  may  so  term  it, 
not  to  give  it  a  more  opprobrious  name, 
has  been  rapidly  invading  the  homes  not 
only  of  manual  workers,  but  of  our  middle- 
and  upper-class  people,  and  one  begins  to 
fear  that  the  pendulum  may  have  swung  too 
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far  away  from  wliat  waa  valuable  and 
preeioQS  in  tbe  old  ideals.  No  one  wbo 
giyes  I'iMafti'f  time  to  think  what  the  eharm 
of  true  womanhood  has  meant  to  the  world 
can  li^tly  contemplate  the  possibility  of  its 
being  exchanged  for  mere  cleverness,  or 
competence  in  wage-earning,  or  business 
eapaeity.  There  are,  I  believe,  certain 
schools  of  feminine  thought  (happily  much 
in  the  minority)  which  urge  on  women  as 
their  mtpreme  right  and  duty  what  they  call 
"  aetf expression."  In  one  sense  self -ex- 
presdon  is  a  duty  for  all  of  humankind, 
but  not  if  it  means  the  expression  of  any- 
thing one  chooses  to  call  self— of  the  lower 
pavions,  of  whims,  of  unregulated  impulses 
claiming  a  liberty  that  is  not  far  removed 
from  license.  God  forbid  that  our  maidens 
should  enter  responsible  life  under  the 
domination  of  an  ideal  like  that,  so  gross 
and  selfish,  so  untrue  to  the  natures  God 
has  given  them.  For,  I  verily  believe  that 
women  have  been  endowed  with  their  charm 
and  grace,  their  influence  over  men,  their 
**  tender  wants  **  and  "  angel  instincts,''  that 
these  may  be  the  medium  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  God,  and  exercise  a  potent  sway  on  behalf 
of  all  that  is  good  and  pure  and  true. 

"Happy  he 
With  such  a  mother!  Faith  in  womankind 
Beats  with  his  blood,  and  trust  in  all  things 

high 
Oomes  easy  to  him,  and  tho'  he  trip  and  fall. 
He  shaD  not  blind. his  soul  with  day." 

We  must  not  forget,  therefore,  amid  the 
glories  of  the  new  outlook  for  women,  that 
no  political  or  social  emancipation  can 
change  the  primal  facts  of  womanhood.  I 
know  that  in  present  circumstances  thou- 
sands of  OUT  young  women  can  not  hope  to 
marry,  and  must  turn  to  other  careers.  The 
dinger  is  that  they  will  learn  in  the  intoxica- 
tion of  the  new  freedom  to  despise  marriage 
u  a  career  and  to  dethrone  the  primacy  of 
motherhood*  The  life  of  a  wife  in  so  many 
homes  seems  to  the  outward  view,  drab  and 
uninteresting  compared  with  the  openings 
that  await  on  every  hand  the  girls  and 
women  of  these  modem  days.  Already  not 
&  few  are  tossing  their  heads  and  declaring 
thai  fhey  prefer  freedom  to  slavery.  If  that 
view  becomes  a  common  one,  the  outlook  for 
the  nation  and  for  the  world  is  dark  indeed. 
^oTf  it  is  in  a  very  special  sense  upon  our 
women  that  the  task  will  devolve  of  repair- 
ing the  wastage   of  humanity,   of   saving 


human  life,  and  securing  the  health  and  de- 
velopment of  the  young.  And  any  phOoft> 
ophy  of  life  which  lessens  the  dignity  of 
wifehood  and  motherhood,  or  which  tempts 
those  women  who  have  the  opportunity  of 
wise  and  Christian  marriage  to  cast  it  from 
them  in  favor  of  other  careers — 'hoiwever 
noble  or  important  in  themselves— is  as- 
suredly a  philosophy  of  the  devlL 

**  You  fancy  perhaps,"  says  John  Buskin, 
"  that  a  wife's  rule  ^ould  only  be  over  her 
husband^s  house,  not  over  his  mind.  Ah, 
no!  The  true  rule  is  just  the  reverse  of 
that;  a  true  wife  in  her  husband's  house 
is  his  servant;  it  is  in  his  heart  that  she  is 
queen." 

Is  that  an  ignoble  aim  which  seeks  to  rule 
and  guide  a  man  with  wifely  wisdom,  or  a 
restricted  career  w4iich  keeps  him  true  to 
purity  and  home  and  Godf  Let  noting 
tempt  a  woman  to  believe  that  there  is  any 
higher  avocation  under  God's  heaven  than 
motherhood,  any  richer  opportunity,  any 
truer  happiness.    .   .    . 

Given,  then,  happier  conditions  for  wife- 
hood, motJherhood,  and  possitble  widovrhood, 
let  every  woman  bear  in  mind  that  the  voice 
of  nature,  which  is  here  the  voice  of  God, 
calls  her,  if  opportunity  offers,  to  count  the 
married  life  her  highest  ambition  and  her 
noblest  career.  When  the  little  ones  gather 
round  her  knee  to  say  their  evening  prayer 
no  true  mother,  however  hard  her  lot,  would 
change  it  for  a  childless  queen.  She  is  fiUed, 
as  Sir  J.  M.  Barrie  beautifully  puts  it, 
with  **  the  awe  of  one  who  knows  that  the 
GK>d  to  whom  little  'boys  say  their  prayers 
has  a  face  very  like  their  mother's." 

Let  me  close  by  saying,  however,  tiiat  in 
spite  of  the  perils  of  the  new  situation  I 
rejoice  that  woman  is  coming  to  enjoy  the 
freedom  which  belongs  to  her.  She  will 
bring,  I  am  convinced,  to  politics  and  in- 
dustry a  new  spirit.  Our  legislation  will  set 
itself  more  thoroughly  to  antagonize  the 
evils  that  have  too  long  held  sway— drink, 
impurity,  gambling,  war.  If  men  alone  were 
to  hove  the  guidance  of  the  world  in  the 
future  one  might  despair  of  any  change  in 
the  old,  bad  diplomacy,  which  has  been  the 
root  of  so  many  conflicts.  But  women  are 
primarily  concerned  with  liie  nurture  of 
human  life,  and  they  have,  therefore,  one 
supreme  interest  and  avocation,  that  the 
lives  they  have  nurtured  shall  be  preserved 
by  every  legitimate  means,  and  not  sacrificd 
to    the    devouring    Moloch    of    war.      The 
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motheiiiood  of  the  world  shonld,  and  will, 
eombine  to  declare  <tbat  some  way  mrut  be 
foand  for  settling  disputes  other  than  hj 
the  slaughtering  of  our  sons,  the  bli^tilig 
of  our  daughters,  and  the  starvation  of 
our  childrezL  May  we  not  believe  that 
men  will  become  humaner  and  gentler 
as  women  become  stronger  and  more  in> 
fluential,  until  each  sex  has  borrowed  from 
the  other  that  which  is  needed  to  complete 
and  round  out  their  respective  virtues  and 
bring  them  into  the  perfection  of  Christ 
Jesus,  in  whom  there  is  neither  male  nor 
female  f 

"  For  woman  is  not  undeveloped  nuin. 
But  diverse;  could  we  maJce  her  as  the 
mBHf 


Sweet  Love  were  tUdn:  his  dearest  bond  W 

this, 
Not  like  to  like,  but  like  in  difference. 
Yet  in  the  long  years  liker  most  thej 

grow; 
The  man  be  more  of  woman,  she  of  man ; 
He  gain  in  sweetness  and  in  moral  height, 
Nor  lose  the  wrestling  ithews  that  throw 

the  world; 
She,  mental  breadth,  nor  fail  in  ehildward 

care, 
Nor  lose  the  childlike  in  the  larger  mind ; 
Till  at  the  last  she  set  herself  to  man, 
Like  perfect  music  unto  noble  words.  .  .  . 
Then  comes  the  statelier  Eden  back   to 

men: 
Then    reign    the    world's    great    bridals, 

chaste  and  calm: 
Then  springs  the  crowning  race  of  hu- 
mankind. 
May  these  things  be!  ** 
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The  eleven  gathered  together  ,  ,  ,  he,  hin^ 
eelf,  in  the  midst  of  them.^lJoke  24:33, 
36. 

HxBE  is  a  group  of  men  not  wealthy  in 
what  we  commonly  call  ''goods'' — ^lands, 
herds,  business,  property,  or  money.  Some 
of  them  had  once  had  a  few  such  possessions, 
but  they  had  given  them  up.  They  were  poor 
men.  They  were  not  educated  in  the  schools. 
Diplomas  and  scholastic  degrees  they  didn't 
own.  "  Unlearned  and  ignorant "  they  were 
called  by  the  popular  verdict.  They  were 
not  of  high  rank  and  they  held  no  important 
positions.  For  •the  most  part  they  were 
humble  unassuming  peasants.  They  had 
no  influence,  no  prestige,  either  through 
themselves  or  through  friends  at  court. 

I  suppose  tiiere  could  not  well  have  been 
found  a  more  unlikely,  a  more  unpromising 
group  to*  be  the  pioneer  exponents  of  a 
cause  that  was  ezpeoted  to  make  any  seri- 
ous headway.  What  do  we  count  the  most 
valuable  and  essential  assets  of  a  cause  f 
Well,  we  must  enlist  some  of  (the  leading 
citizens  of  the  community,  successful  busi- 
ness men  accustomed  to  make  things  go, 
lawyers  to  serve  as  public  advocates,  uni- 
versity men  to  give  it  an  air  of  culture, 
and  a  preacher  or  two  to  make  it  look  like 
a  safe  moral  enterprise.  And  there  must 
be  some  channel,  some  organ  through  which 
a  propaganda  may  be  carried  on,  some  news- 
paper or  magazine  whose  columns  are  ac- 
sessible   and   whose    editorials  are   sympa^ 


thetic  And  certainly  there  must  be  a 
finance  committee  and  a  treasurer  who  know 
the  open  sesame  to  some  of  the  fat  bank 
accounts.  Arnold  Bennett  in  his  Feast  of 
8t.  Friend  pokes  a  good  deal  of  fun  at  this 
sort  of  thing: 

''  Committees  and  subcommiittees,  and 
presidents  and  vice-presidents;  and  honor- 
ary secretaries  and  secretaries  paid;  and 
quarterly  and  annual  meetings,  and  trien- 
nial congresses!  And  a  literary  organ  or 
two!  And  a  badge,  naturally  a  badge,  de- 
signed by  a  famous  artist  in  harmonious 
t'uts!" 

But  that's  the  way  we  usually  try  to 
further  some  cause.  This  Kttle  group  in 
our  morning's  lesson  did  not  have  a  single 
one  of  the  qualifications  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  think  indispensable  ito  a  big  public 
enterprise.  The  prominent  men  of  the  day 
were  not  lined  up  with  them.  They  were 
their  own  spokesmen  and  they  got  their 
messages  out  under  big  handicaps.  They 
did  not  have  a  shekel  to  their  credit.  And 
their  organization  was  of  the  simplest,  most 
spontaneous  and  elastic  sort. 

And  yet  no  other  group  of  men  in  the 
world's  uplift  were  in  this  humble  quiet 
place.  Ouit  of  this  inconspicuous  room,  as 
from  a  mountain  reservoir,  streams  have 
been  flowing  down  the  ages  to  make  even 
the  desert  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose. 

Where  did  these  eleven  get  th^r  power  f 
How  may  we  account  for  their  influence. 
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aa  iiiflnenee  whidi  lias  spread  until  now  it 
is  Kterallj  worldwide  f  Poor,  illiiterate,  pro- 
Tineialy  how  have  thej  become  such  potent 
ageneiesf  Well,  here  is  the  only  adequate 
answer  I  know  of,  ''He,  himself,  in  the 
midit  of  thenL"  It  is  the  presence  of  "^e 
twdfth  man  thatt  explains  this  phenomenon. 
What  Arthur  was  to  his  knigrhts  of  the 
Boimd  Table;  what  Cromwell  was  to  his 
Ironsides;  what  Napoleon  was  to  the  Old 
Guard,  all  of  that  and  yaatly  more  this 
midmost  diaraeter  was  to  the  eleven.  ''  The 
dcTcn  gathered  together,"  day-laborers,  good 
men,  donbtleas,  but  not  makers  of  history  I 
But  place  the  Twelfth  Man  in  the  group 
and  read,  "he  himself  in  the  midst,"  and 
joa  have  enthusiasts,  men  with  a  passion, 
men  with  vision  beyond  "  the  waving  sky- 
line," men  who  pray  believingly  and  co- 
operatively, "Thy  kingdom  come  I"  "The 
eleven  gathered  together,"  fishermen,  tax- 
gatherers,  unknown  outside  the  tramp  of 
their  own  narrow  circle  I  But  the  Twelfth 
Man  "in  the  midst,"  and  they  are  trans- 
formed into  apostles,  evan^^lisltB,  epoch- 
makers  1 

Now,  who  IB  this  twelfth  figure  t  If  jit 
be  true  that  he  is  responsible  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  group,  there  must  be 
something  extraordinary,  something  unique, 
about  him.  Suppose  we  study  this  twelfth 
ebaraeter  a  bit  and  discover  the  elements 
that  will  account  for  his  influence.  There 
are  four  messages  he  brought  these  eleven 
men  at  this  time  which  I  believe  give  us 
the  secret  of  his  power, — "  Handle  me  and 
MC)  for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones 
aa  ye  behold  me  having,"  he  was  Man; 
"  then  opened  he  their  minds  that  they  might 
understand  the  Scriptures,"  he  was  Teacher ; 
''I  send  forth  the  promise  of  my  Father 
npon  you,"  he  was  divine;  "the  Christ 
should  suffer  and  rise  again  from  the  dead 
the  third  day,  and  that  repentance  and  re- 
mission of  sins  should  be  preached  in  his 
name,"  he  was  Savior.  If  in  our  fellowship 
with  him  we  succeed  in  touching  but  the 
hem  of  his  garment  understandingly,  we 
diall  not  wonder  so  much  at  the  metamor- 
phosis which  took  place  in  the  lives  of  these 
men  who  so  loyally  atttached  themselves  to 
him. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  this  midmost  figure 
was  Man.  "  Handle  me  and  see,  for  a  spirit 
bath  not  £eA  and  bones  as  ye  behold  me 
having."    Thirty-three  years  before  this,  he 


had  lain  a  helpless  baby  in  the  manger  at 
Bethlehem  where  Joseph  found  shellter  for 
Mary,  his  young  wife,  exhausted  by  their 
long  trip  and  terrified  at  the  lonely  ordeal 
she  waa  facing.  Down  in  the  littered  cabi- 
net-maker's shop  of  Nazareth  he  had  served 
his  apprenticeship  and  was  subject  to  his 
parents  in  their  humble  home.  He  learned 
his  lessons  as  other  Hebrew  boys  learned 
theirs.  All  over  Palestine  he  had  tramped 
later  on  when  the  "wanderlust"  of  his 
mission  seized  him,  tired  and  hungry  and 
footsore.  He  needed  discipline  to  develop 
his  character.  He  prayed  for  guidance.  He 
was  susceptible  to  surprize  and  disappoint- 
ment. He  confest  his  ignorance  about 
some  things.  He  was  conscious  of  certain 
limitations.  He  craved  companionship  and 
he  had  his  special  friendships.  He  grew 
lonely  and  apparently  discouraged  at  times. 
He  knew  the  power  of  temptation  and  had 
to  keep  himself  constantly  girded  against 
a.  He  broke  down  and  cried  at  the  grave 
of  Lazarus,  for  he  appreciated  what  human 
sorrow  is.  In  the  stem  of  the  fishing-boat 
he  threw  himself  down  and  soon  fell  asleep, 
for  his  body  could  stand  only  so  much 
strain,  and  demanded  reinvigoration.  He 
reached  out  for  sympathy  in  his  hours  of 
crisis  as  the  tendrils  of  a  vine  clutch  sup- 
port. On  the  cross  his  head  finally  dropt 
and  he  "  gave  up  the .  ghost,"  for  he  was 
man  and  could  not  live  when  nature  refused 
longer  to  do  her  work. 

It  may  seem  that  I  have  dwelt  dispropor- 
tionately long  on  this  commonplace  thought, 
but  I  am  persuaded  (that  we  must  have  no 
hazy,  timid,  picture-book  views  of  Christ's 
real  and  complete  humanity.  I  have  read 
commentaries  and  heard  sermons  on  the 
temptations  of  Jesus  Christ  which,  in  their 
cautious  efforts  to  protect  one  important 
phase  of  his  character,  so  minimized  an- 
other equally  important  phase  that  his  wil- 
derness experience  meant  absolutely  nothing 
to  me  and  was  no  more  vital,  either  to 
him  or  to  us,  than  a  bit  of  stage-play. 
Whatever  metaphysical  difiiculties  may  be 
involved,  whatever  he  was  before  Bethle- 
hem, and  whatever  he  is  now,  we  must  ac- 
cept the  incarnation  as  a  definite  tangible 
concrete  fact.  "  Handle  me  and  see,  for  a 
spirit  hath  nort;  flesh  and  bones  as  ye  be- 
hold me  having."  Christ  Jesus  "became 
Man." 

But  what  a  Man  he  was  I     Of  all  other 
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men  the  aaintliest,  under  stress,  have  yielded 
to  temptation,  this  Man  never  I  Of  all 
other  men,  ithe  wisest  have  made  mistakes, 
this  Man  never  I  Shrewd  politicians,  bj  a 
lapse  of  memory  or  a  slip  of  the  tongue 
have  turned  a  campaign  against  themselves; 
wary  generals  by  hesitancy  or  a  lack  of 
foresight  have  lost  strategic  battles;  busi- 
ness men,  their  judgment  commonly  relied 
upon  by  the  community,  have  sunk  for- 
tunes  in.  unwise  speculations;  this  Man  al- 
ways did  the  right  thing  and  spoke  the 
right  word  at  the  right  time  and  place. 
Enemies  were  constantly  laying  traps  for 
him,  seeking  to  catch  him  off  his  guard,  but 
invariably  they  retreated  in  confusion  I 
Pious  men  who  have  been  the  nearest  God 
in  their  religious  aspirations  have  had  their 
shortcomings  and  committed  their  (trans- 
gressions and  cordially  confest  them,  this 
Man  never  uttered  a  word  of  repentance! 
Other  men's  interests  have  been  local  and 
almost  invariably  so,  this  Man's  heart  em- 
braced (the  universe!  ''The  field  is  the 
world,''  was  one  of  his  big  sayings.  I  wish 
you  would  read  his  life  anew  and  see  how 
you  fail  to  pick  out  a  single  imperfection. 
Here  is  humanity  at  its  very  best,  on  the 
heights.  80  that  without  braggadocio,  this 
Man  could  honestly  make  for  himself  the 
claim  of  being  the  model  of  moral  excel- 
lency. "I  am  the  .Way."  And  after  all 
these  centuries,  with  our  spirit  of  criticism 
quickened,  with  our  standards  of  judgment 
I'lsing,  the  world  has  not  yet  accepted  t^e 
challenge  which  he  so  confidently  flung  out, 
"  Which  of  you  eonvicteth  me  of  sin !  " 

II.  In  the  second  place,  this  midmost 
figure  was  Teacher.  "  Then  opened  he  their 
minds  that  ithey  might  understand  the 
Scriptures."  I  presume  that  is  the  supreme 
pedagogical  test,  not  merely  the  handling 
of  data,  but  the  ability  so  to  inspire  one's 
pupils,  so  to  impart  to  them  one's  own  en- 
thusiasm and  discriminating  sense,  so  to 
give  one's  self  to  them,  thait  their  minds 
will  open  up  and  they  will  for  themselves 
see  and  accept  the  truth.  And  I  submit 
that  Christ  Jesus  met  this  test.  What  a 
Teacher  he  was!  The  Old  Testament  proph- 
ets prefaced  their  appeals  with  a  "  thus 
saith  Jehovah;"  the  scribes  and  Pharisees 
with  a  "thus  it  was  written;*  Christ 
with  this  original  and  bold  declaration, 
"  I  say  unto  you,"  frequently,  too,  when  he 
was  dealing  wzth  some  of  their  dearest  relig- 


ious inheritances.  Other  teachers  hesitate 
and  pick  their  steps  carefully  because  they 
see  as  ''in  a  mirror  darkly;"  always  there 
was  a  ring  of  finality  about  Qirist's  words 
when  he  spoke  of  the  vital  problems  of  life. 
The  religious  authorities  of  his  day  were 
busying  themselves  with  placing  the  i-dots 
and  the  t-crossings  properly  in  their  manu- 
scripts, debating  whether  an  egg  that  was 
laid  on  a  feast-day  could  be  lawfully  eaten, 
and  if  a  child  should  be  bom  with  two  heads 
which  one  should  wear  the  phylactery;  Christ 
taught  the  people  not  doctrinal  juggling  or 
ecclesiastical  finesse,  but  the  profound  ithinga 
they  needed  and  really  wanted  to  know. 
Other  teachers  have  taught  and  have  had  to 
resign  because  t^eir  pupils  out-distanced 
them;  where  is  the  mind  to-day  that  has  out- 
stript  Christ's;  <that  has  mastered  his 
thought,  and  put  it  away  as  men  lay  aside 
"childish  things f"  About  every  ten  years 
the  textbooks  of  other  teachers  are  junked 
because  antiquated,  but  more  intelligent  folk 
are  studying  this  Teacher's  Book  to-day  than 
ever  before,  and  Professor  Phelps  of  Yale 
is  credited  with  the  statement  that,  if  he 
had  his  way,  he  would  banish  every  collegi- 
ate entrance  test  and  would  not  admit  any 
student  to  the  University  who  could  not 
pass  an  examination  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  English  Bible. 

You  know  the  story  of  the  seven  sages 
of  Greece,  how  the  priestess  of  Ai>ollo 
offered  a  golden  tripod  to  the  wisest  man, 
how  Bias  passed  it  along  to  Thales,  Thales 
to  Chion,  &c.,  until,  finally,  it  was  put  back 
in  the  temple  because  no  one  individual 
stood  out  with  sufficient  prominence  to  merit 
the  award.  To  me  it  is  wondrously  signifi- 
cant how  the  world,  as  it  studies  honestly 
and  reverently  his  code  of  ethics  and  morals, 
his  religious  philosophy,  is  with  one  consent 
giving  the  golden  tripod  to  Jesus  Christ. 

III.  In  the  third  place,  this  midmost  fig- 
ure was  divine.  "I  send  forth  the  promise 
of  my  Father  upon  you." 

I  shall  not  indulge  in  any  subtle  theologi- 
cal arguments  here.  I  wish  merely  to  em- 
phasize two  thoughts.  (1)  Jesus  Christ 
consistently  predicated  of  himself  what  no 
other  religious  character  has  ever  dared 
claim.  He  assured  the  poor  woman  at  the 
well,  "  whosoever  drinketh  of  the  water  that 
I  shall  give  him  shall  never  thirst."  He 
announced  to  Nicodemus  the  learned  member 
of  the  Sanhedrin,  "God  so  loved  the  world 
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gave  his  only  begotten  Son  that 
)r  believeth  on  him  should  not  per- 
lave  eternal  life/'  He  said  to  Marj* 
rtha  in  their  distress,  ''  I  am  the 
kion  and  the  life;  he  that  believeth 
tho  he  die,  yet  shaM  he  Uye; 
noever  liveth  and  believeth  on  me 
ywer  die."  He  said  elsewhere  of 
— ''I  am  the  light  of  the  world/' 
t3ie  living  bread/'  "Come  unto  me, 
hat  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and 
reat  you,"  '*  Think  not  that  I  come 
oy  the  law  or  the  prophets;  I  come 
destroy  but  to  fulfil/'  "No  man 
unto  the  Father  but  by  me,"  "  As 
tier  knoweth  me,  even  so  know  I  the 
'  "  The  Son  of  Man  hath  power  on 
>  forgive  sins."  These  are  just  a 
Jie  big  words  he  supplied  to  himself, 
any  hysteria,  to  all  classes  and  con- 
with  perfect  poise.  Surely  none 
1  these  expressions,  used  so  repeaA- 
id  without  the  least  affection  or 
Ion,  and  not  be  imprest  by  the 
at  Jesus  Christ  carried  with  him 
ly  the  conviction  of  a  relationship 
unique  and  unparalleled  in  the  re- 
listory  of  the  race.  (2)  To  use  the 
9  of  Henry  Churchill  King,  **  Jesus 
1  a  character  that  we  can  transfer 
re  by  feature  to  God,  without  any 
'  blasphemy  and  without  any  sense 


»> 


[  am  frank  to  confess,  that,  in  the 
al  moments  of  the  *'  storm  and  stress 

when  I  grow  weary  and  suspicious 
tional  apologetics  in  defense  of  the 
»f  Christ,  and  find  my  feet  slipping 
;he    Fathers    were    so    confident,    I 

these  two  thougbts  with  a  sense  of 
Bomfort  and  assurance — Christ's  own 
trable  God-consciousness  and  self- 
1,  and  the  way  in  which  we  can 
ly  and  satisfactorily  lay  his  charac- 
igside  our  highest  conception  of 
ind  I  like  to  repeat  Bichard  Wat- 
ler's  ''Song  of  a  Heathen,  sojoum- 
^OHee;" 

08  Christ  is  a  man, 

only  a  man,  I  say 
>t  all  mankind  I  cleave  to  him, 

to  him  will  I  cleave  alway. 
as  is  a  God, 

the  only  God,  I  swear 
foDow  him  through  heaven  and  hell, 
earth,  the  eea,  and  the  air." 


IV.  In  the  fourth  place,  this  midmost 
figure  was  Savior.  ''Kepentance  and  re- 
mission of  sins  should  be  preached  in  his 
name." 

It  was  said  of  him  before  his  birth,  "  Thou 
Shalt  call  his  name  Jesus,  for  it  is  he  that 
shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins."  And 
one  of  the  last  things  he  said  of  himself 
was  that  "  repentance  and  remission  of  sins 
should  be  preached  in  his  name."  So  that 
his  earthly  mission  is  bounded  on  both  ex- 
tremes by  the  thought  of  human  sin. 

I  do  not  presume  to  know  all  that  is 
involved  in  the  thought  of  Christ  as  re- 
deemer from  the  world's  sin.  I  am  very 
tolerant  toward  those  Christian  folk  who 
do  not  accept  precisely  whait  I  was  taught 
about  the  atonement  in  the  seminary.  I 
have  lost  some  of  it  myself  along  the  road. 
But  more  and  more  I  like  to  believe  and  do 
believe  with  all  my  heart  that  whatever 
is  necessary  to  meet  and  solve  this  terrible 
problem  of  sin  and  guilt  is  supremely  and 
sufficiently  found  in  Christ  Jesus.  And  I 
count  it  of  profound  significance,  that, 
wherever  the  Qiriatian  gospel  is  accepted, 
there  men  without  exception  know  more* 
about  the  heinousness  of  sin  than  anywhere 
else,  but  also  more  about  ''repentance  ana 
remission  of  sins."  Conscience  toward  eth- 
ical and  moral  wrong  is  always  sensitized 
by  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  the  possibili- 
ties of  a  changed  life  revealed. 

Now,  I  think  we  can  understand  a  little 
better  the  miracle  that  was  wrought  in  these 
Galilean  peasants  when  we  know  something 
of  the  character  and  spirit  of  the  One  who 
appeared  to  them  and  commissioned  them  to 
carry  his  message  out  to  the  world.  And 
wherever  men  are  associated  to-day  in  the 
group— in  the  home,  in  the  neighborhood, 
in  (the  market,  in  political  affairs,  in  inter- 
national relationships — their  supreme  need 
is  identically  the  need  of  these  "eleven 
gathered  together"— to  have  this  Twelfth 
Man  "  in  the  midst  of  them."  We  need  the 
redemptive  influence  of  the  finest  ideals  of 
human  character,  such  as  are  found  in  him 
unapproachably.  We  need  his  philosophy 
of  life  for  the  solution  of  our  social  prob- 
lems, problems  many  of  which  were  never 
more  urgent  than  to-day.  We  need  the  sober- 
ing restraint,  the  inspiring  sense  of  dignity 
attached  to  human  life  in  the  fact  «that  he 
is  «  Emmanuel/'  "  God  with  us,'*  and  that 
we  are  not  foredoomed  to  the 
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of  dimbing  up  ito  him^  but  that  he  stoops 
down  to  us.  We  need  some  definite  and 
trustworthy  answer  to  the  erj  which  comes 
to  the  lips  of  every  honest  man  as  he 
quickly  and  steadily  thinks  of  the  sin  of  his 
heart,  "0|  wretched  man  thaA  I  am,  who 
shall  deliver  mef"  or  **0,  for  a  man  in  me, 
that  the  man  I  am  may  cease  to  be." 

It  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
whether  we  have  this  Twelfth  Man  "  in  the 
midst."     Here  is  a  group  of  business  men. 
Without   him,    business   becomes   a   brutal, 
cut-throat,    every-man-for-himself    and    ithe 
devil-take-the-hindmost    policy.     With   him, 
who  is  the  spirit  of  honesty  and  generosity, 
the  silver  and  the  gold  become  one  of  the 
valuable  assets  of  the  kingdom.     Here  is  a 
group  of  politicians.    Without  him  popular 
government    becomes    a    byword    and    the 
people's  money  the  booty  of  the  shrewdest. 
With,  him  the  girdle  of  whose  loins  is  right- 
eousness, the  New  Jerusalem  begins  to  come 
down  out  of  heaven  from  God.    Here  is  a 
group    of    university    men.     Without   him, 
their  exceptional  opportunities  merely  dwin- 
dle into  intellectual  pride  and  snobbishness. 
With  him,   who   is   the   spirit   of   unselfish 
service,  science  puts  on  her  working  gar- 
ments and  devotes  herself  to  improving  the 
conditions  of  life  for  the  multitudes.    Here 
is  a  group  of  people  coming  back  from  the 
cemetery,    where    they    have    left    a    dear 
friend.      Without   him,   what    solace   have 
they!     The  best  they  can  do  is  to  "grin 
and  bear  it,"  as  Huxley  said  of  himself 
when  he  was  in  bereavement.    But  with  him, 
who  is  the  Comforter,  they  can  sing,  "  Yea, 
tho  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shad- 
dows,  I  will  fear  no  evU."    Here  is  a  group 
of  women,  In  China,  or  Africa,  or  India,  or 
any  non-Christian  land.     Without  him  they 
are    drudges,    playthings,    mere    machinery 
for    the   breeding   of   male   children.     But 
with  him,  who  opens  the  windows  of  heaven 
for  the  Samaritan  waiter-carrier,  they  come 
into  their  place  of  worth  and  dignity.    Here 
is  a  group  of  little  children.    Without  him, 
what  chance  have  they  for  life  abundant  f 
But  with  him,  who  took  the  boys  and  girls 
into   his   arms   and   blest  them,   education, 
penology,    economics,    art,    literature,    all 
center  about  the  child  as  a  nation's  most 
precious  asset.     Here  is  a  group  of  ideal- 
ists,    reformers,     men     who     have     never 
learned  to  bow  the  knee  to  the  "God  of 
things  as  they  are."    With  him,  how  hope- 


less is  their  task.  Take  industrial  reform 
— ^labor  conditions  were  never  more  acute 
than  now.  Take  the  question  of  universal 
peace — ^who  of  us,  with  the  smell  of  gigantic 
batAle  in  our  nostrils,  really  has  the  faith  to 
believe  that  even  the  level  of  the  old  He- 
brew prophets,  when  they  talked  of  convert- 
ing weapons  of  destruction  into  constructive 
tools,  can  be  and  should  be  reached  to-day  f 
But  with  him,  who  taught  us  to  pray,  "Thy 
will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,"  our 
listless  hands  are  uplifted  and  our  feeble 
knees  strengthened.  Do  yon  see  what  I 
mean  by  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing him  "  in  the  midst "  whenever  we  come 
together. 

Some  time  ago  in  one  of  our  leading 
magazines,  there  appeared  an  intimate 
series  of  articles  on  the  life  and  work  of 
St.  Gaudens,  the  artist,  written  by  his  son. 
I  remember  this  interesting  incident  par- 
ticularly. The  sculptor  was  awarded  the 
task  of  carving  the  famous  figure  of  Phillips 
Brooks,  which  some  of  you  have,  doubtless, 
seen  at  Trinity  Church,  Boston.  It  repre- 
sents the  great  preacher  at  his  pulpit,  and 
just  back  of  him  the  Christ  appears,  as  if 
suggesting  the  bishop's  message,  which,  in- 
deed, he  always  did.  St.  Gaudens  felt  that 
he  needed  to  get  into  the  mental  and  spiri- 
tual atmosphere  of  the  statue  before  he  could 
do  it  justice,  but  he  did  not  know  just  bow 
to  accomplish  that.  He  had  been  bom  in 
a  nominally  Christian  family,  but  had  got 
pretty  far  away  from  faith  if  not  alto- 
gether agnostic  or  infidel.  He  asked  some 
of  his  friends  to  tell  him  of  some  books 
that  would  get  him  into  touch  with  the  spirit 
of  Christ.  Benan's  Life  of  Christ  was 
named  and  he  read  that,  but  did  not  find 
what  he  was  searching  after.  Other  books 
were  named  and  read,  but  with  no  more 
gratifying  results.  Finally,  some  one  ven- 
tured to  ask  him  why  he  didn't  read  the 
four  gospels.  St.  Gaudens  read  them,  read 
them  carefully,  read  them  through,  read 
them  entranced,  and  when  he  had  finished, 
faith  was  reborn  in  him  and  he  became  a 
devout  disciple  of  our  Master;  and  his  son 
says  that,  had  his  father  lived  longer,  he 
would,  undoubtedly,  have  gone  into  the  fel- 
lowship of  some  church.  And  that  great 
bit  of  statuary  was  the  result  of  his  spiritual 
vision  and  dedication. 

Young  men  and  young  women,  your  work 
will  lack  luster,  finish,  durability,  I   don't 
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care  what  it  is^  nnless  it  ia  the  expression 
of  highest  eharacter,  unless  it  is  genoinelj 
religions.  And  in  the  realm  of  character, 
in  religion,  Jesns  Christ  is  God's  last  word 
conoeming  himself.  That's  the  message  I 
have  been  endeavoring  to  bring  you.    Now, 


what  is  to  be  written  of  nsf  Just  a  few 
common  folk,  inefficient  and  muddling, 
"gathered  together!"  Or,  "he  stood  in 
the  midst  of  themf''  It  means  for  ns  the 
difference  between  failure  and  achieve- 
ment. 
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L.  Mason  Claskx,  J>. 

Manodh  said  unto  his  vnfe,  We  shall  surely  '^ 
die,  because  we  have  seen  God,  But,  his 
wife  said  unto  him.  If  the  Lord  were 
pleased  to  hQl  us,  he  would  not  have  re- 
ceived  a  burnt  offering  and  a  meat  offer- 
isg  eA  our  hand,  neither  would  he  have 
showed  iM  aXl  these  things,  nor  would  at 
this  time  have  told  such  things  as  these, 
—Judges  13:22-23. 

Ix  this  ancient  debate  between  husband 
and  wif e^  the  man,  as  is  often  the  case,  cam^ 
off  second  best.  As  a  rule,  we  men  pride 
onrselves  on  being  logical.  In  this  one 
slight  detail  we  sometimes  imagine  that  we 
possess  a  more  or  less  modest  advantage 
over  the  opposite  sex.  The  difference  is 
often  ezprest  in  such  a  statement  as,  "  Man 
reasons,  woman  has  intuition,"  which  also 
earries  a  delicate  suggestion  that  intuition 
is  unreasoning.  But,  as  some  one  has  re- 
marked, this  is  a  man-made  distinction,  got 
i]p  in  order  to  save  the  masculine  face  I 

Intuition  is  logic  without  the  forms  of 
logic.  It  is  reason  that  is  able  to  dispense 
with  the  cumbersome  apparatus  of  reason- 
ing. It  is  the  difference  between  traveling 
by  stage  coach  and  traveling  by  fljing  ma- 
diuie.  A  man  reasons^  when  he  does  reason, 
by  the  slow  process  of  logical  f  ormulsB.  He 
lajs  down  his  first  premise  and  then  his  sec- 
ond premise,  and  then  draws  a  conclusion,  if 
be  can.  The  validity  of  his  conclusion  will 
depend  upon  the  validity  of  his  pnemises  and 
also  upon  whether  he  can  fairly  derive  it 
from  such  premises.  A  woman,  however,  in 
ber  gift  of  intuition,  possesses  exceptional 
power  to  reach  a  conclusion  without  such 
formalities.  She  has  what  Lowell  rather 
cleTerly  calls  "the  mastery  over  that  de- 
lightfully fortuitous  inconsequence  that  is 
the  adamantive  logic  of  dreamland."  But, 
nevertheless,  she  arrives!  With  her  intui- 
tion she  is  right,  quite  as  often  as  a  man 
is  with  nothing  but  his  logic.  She  reasons 
without  the  forms  of  reasoning. 


B.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Take  this  case  before  us.  Let  va  first  try 
to  get  the  atmosphere  of  it. 

This  interesting  couple  had  been  brought 
up  with  the  idea  that  the  vision  of  God  was 
fatal  to  man.  The  notion  runs  all  through 
the  Old  Testament,  and  also  appears  in  the 
New.  Nobody  thus  far  seems  to  have  chal- 
lenged the  assumption,  and,  like  a  good 
many  other  assumptions,  this  one  went  to 
pieces  as  soon  as  a  sensible  woman  did  chal- 
lenge it.  We  have  yet  a  lingering  relic  of 
that  superstition  in  the  custom  of  knocking 
on  wood  after  one  has  spoken  of  his  good 
health  or  happy  fortune. 

But  now  what  did  they  mean  by  a  vision 
of  Oodf  If  we  strip  away  the  iK)etie  ex- 
pressions and  the  picturesque  objectiveness 
of  the  language  and  get  at  the  plain,  hard 
facts  of  the  case,  we  shall  discover  that  they 
meant  precisely  what  we  experience  as  truly 
as  they  did.  We  describe  this  same  experi- 
ence in  different  'terms,  but  the  experience 
is  identical.  They  believed  in  attributing 
their  impressions  and  convictions  to  some 
messenger  of  God.  Angels  were  always  on 
the  wing,  bringing  to  earth  the  gifts  of 
heaven.  The  sky  constantly  mingled  with 
the  land.  The  birth  of  a  little  child  was 
a  divine  event,  and  the  spiritual  had  free 
play  over  the  material.  And  this  is  essen- 
tially where  we  are  now.  The  materialistic 
interpretation  of  life  has  gone  completely 
bankrupt.  And  no  thoughtful  person  nowa- 
days tries  to  separate  sacred  and  secular. 
Nobody  is  attempting  to  draw  a  line  be- 
tween the  human  and  the  divine.  And  every 
now  and  then  we  are  made  conscious  of 
feelings  and  experiences  which  did  not 
originate  with  us,  and  we  are  moved  by 
influences  which  we  venture  to  think  are 
importations  from  the  heavenly. 

These  are  our  visions  of  God,  as  the  Old 
Testament  jrats  it.    We  have  dispensed  With 
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angels^  but  we  have  not  dispensed  with  what 
angels  stood  for  in  that  older  world.  We 
have  dispensed  with  that  earlier  notion  of 
the  miraculouSi  bat  we  have  not  at  all  dis- 
pensed with  the  reality  which  that  olden  idea 
of  miracle  was  designed  to  describe.  In- 
deed, I  question  if  there  has  ever  been  a 
time  in  all  history  like  the  present,  when  the 
world  has  been  so  deeply  assured  of  the 
fact  that  God  mingles  with  the  affairs  of 
man.  And  we,  as  individuals,  have  our  rare 
but  great  moments  when  the  celestial  pene- 
trates the  terrestrial  in  a  preciously  human 
fashion  and  leaves  upon  us  the  distinct  con- 
viction that  we  have  seen  the  Lord,  and  the 
divine  has  become  a  very  neighborly  and 
companionable  human  experience. 

But  our  special  interest  now  is  with  this 
woman  of  ancient  days.  She  had  a  correct 
sense  of  things.  She  was  soon  to  become  the 
mother  of  a  son  who  she  believed  would  be 
a  great  national  deliverer.  Naturally  her 
imagination  delighted  to  dwell  upon  the 
future  of  her  boy.  She  pictured  to  her  mind 
what  he  might  become,  and  her  joy  was 
overflowing,  fihe,  woman-like,  argued  from 
the  measure  of  her  gladness  to  the  character 
of  her  God.  Her  gloomy  husband,  holding 
stiffly  to  his  inherited  notion  that  it  is  dan- 
gerous business  for  any  mortal  to  ''see 
God,"  as  the  phrase  is,  broke  in  with  his 
stupid  logic  and  announced:  "We  shall 
surely  die." 

His  wife,  on  the  other  hand — a  much  more 
sensible  person,  and  far  less  wooden — re- 
plied to  him :  "  If  the  Lord  were  pleased 
to  kill  us,  he  would  not  have  showed  us  all 
these  things,  nor  told  us  such  things  as 
these."  That  is  what  Wordsworth  would 
have  caiUed  "a  passionate  intuition."  The 
husband  was  hopelessly  logical — ^and  wrong. 
The  woman  was  beautifully  intuitive — ^and 
right  I 

And  in  this  story  of  the  long  ago  there  is 
a  significant  bit  of  wisdom  which  I  ask  you 
to  consider,  as  a  good  line  of  thought  for 
this  first  Sunday  of  the  new  year.  We  want 
something  expansive  and  ample — something 
that  suggests  wide  ranges  and  broad  hori- 
zons— ^that  gives  us  a  sense  of  the  inexhaus- 
tible and  boundless,  and  then  slips  quietly 
into  our  hearts  the  conviction  that  you  and 
I  ought  to  bej  and  may  be,  on  excellent  terms 
of  friendship  with  this  whole  magnificent 
wonder  which  we  call  life. 

Stated    in    other    languagCi    this    old- 


fashioned  woman's  question  is  this:  Would 
God  have  drawn  his  universe  according  to 
such  a  prodigious  scale  f  Would  he  have 
laid  it  out  on  such  interminable  lines  f 
Would  he  have  constituted  sudi  amazing 
heights  and  depths  and  then  have  filled  them 
all  with  endless  provision  for  ages  of  won- 
der unceasing,  if  he  had  intended  to  get  rid 
of  us  as  soon  as  he  conveniently  could  f 

In  other  words,  it  is  reasoning  from  the 
character  of  the  revelation  to  the  value  of 
the  people  to  whom  the  revela/tion  eomes. 
Has  the  Lord  Grod  been  casting  pearls  be- 
fore swine  or  have 'the  pearls  something  to 
say  as  to  the  worth  of  the  men  and  women 
before  whom  they  have  been  so  lavishly 
flungf  Or,  to  state  it  in  still  other  lan- 
guage, is  not  a  man  entitled  to  eonelude, 
from  the  very  infiniteness  of  the  universe, 
from  the  infinite  riohness  of  nature  and  of 
life,  that  he  himself  is  intrinsically  valuable 
to  both  God  and  the  whole  universe  in  which 
he  lives  as  a  pilgrim  of  the  infinite  f 

Did  not  this  anonymous  woman  have  the 
right  of  itf  Would  any  intelligent  God 
have  showed  us  all  these  things  and  told  us 
such  things  as  these  if  he  had  intended  to 
kill  us  either  now  or  later  onf  To  be  sure, 
Manoah's  wife  could  not  prove  her  conten- 
tion— few  women  can,  perhaps — ^but  she 
won,  and  her  intuition  went  straight  to  the 
heart  of  the  whole  matter,  while  masculine 
logic  has  been  going  lumbeiingly  along  for 
centuries  and  has  not  been  able  to  arrive 
there  even  yet.  For  the  mood  of  pessimism 
which  grows  strong  at  times,  and  especially 
at  such  a  time  as  this,  is  still  debating  the 
eternal  question  and  wondering  whether  life 
is  on  the  whole  good  or  bad. 

Senator  Lodge  has  called  attention  to  a 
remark  once  made  by  Calhoun,  of  South 
Carolina,  in  the  opening  sentences  of  a  great 
speech  upon  a  great  subject.  Mr.  Calhoun 
asked  his  fellow  senators  "to  raise  their 
minds"  to  the  level  of  the  subject  under 
debate.  Not  unlike  <tiiat,  suppose  we  "  raise 
our  minds"  to  the  thought  now  before  us. 
Suppose  we  stretch  them  in  order  to  take  it 
in.  Here  we  are  face  to  face  with  one  sim- 
ple aspect  of  the  infinite — another  year. 
The  first  impression  a  thoughtful  person  re- 
ceives is  an  impression  of  the  inexhaustible. 
Where  does  it  come  from — ^this  thing  called 
timet  It  is  a  stream  from  some  unquench- 
able spring.  There  is  no  end  to  it.  What 
is  eternity  but  timef    Fifteen  minutes  of 
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the  one  is  just  like  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
of  tiie  other.  It  is  one  phase  of  the  infinite. 
And  my  point  is  that  this  tremendous  reve- 
lation argues  for  a  tremendous  purpose  to 
be  aecompllahed^  a  work  to  be  achieved  that 
is  eommensnrate  with  the  time  allowed  for 
such  achievement. 

Now  this  is  the  true  correction  of  that 
gloomy  and  unhappj  mood  which  feels  it- 
self dominated  by  'the  limitations  of  life, 
overipastered  by  niggardly  circumstances 
and  slender  endowments.  So  much  to  do — 
H>  little  done.  Oh,  but  ''we  have  time  in 
store."  We  have  only  begun.  Things  have 
hardly  got  started  yet.  The  world  is  not 
old  but  really  quite  young.  And  would  Ood 
have  showed  us  all  these  things,  in  nature, 
in  history,  in  the  long  struggle  of  human 
life,  if  he  designed  to  blot  us  out  entix^ly 
from  the  book  of  his  remembrance  f 

"  Baise  your  minds "  to  some  adequate 
and  inspiring  conception  of  what  this  thea- 
ter of  human  action  is.  Consider  its  opu- 
lenee.  Its  splendor,  its  inexhaustibleness,  and 
then  ask  yourselves  if  it  has  no  word  to 
speak  about  the  dimensions  of  Qod*a  idea  of 
you.  Get  your  soul  out  from  under  the 
indnenee  of  the  sordid  aspects  of  life,  and 
recover  this  Biblical  habit  of  greatness. 

A  big  thought  expands  the  mind.  A  lit- 
tle thought  contracts  it.  One  of  the  chief  * 
glories  of  this  human  life  is  that  it  is  con- 
fronted by  such  immensities,  because  we  try 
to  grow  up  to  the  size  of  this  perpetual 
challenge.  The  very  greatness  of  this  ma- 
terial universe  reacts  upon  us  and  gives  us 
an  added  sense  of  dignity  and  value.  We 
feel  that  we  are  made  to  grow  up  to  the 
measure  of  such  thoughts  which  God  has 
revealed  to  us  in  this  outer  world.  And  life 
takes  on  fresh  glory,  work  is  clothed  with 
a  new  grandeur,  and  love  shines  with  an 
immortal  radiance,  when  we  ask,  would  God 
have  shown  us  all  these  things  if  he  had 
purposed  shortly  to  choke  us  out  of  lifef 

But  let  us  look  in  another  direction.  I 
turn  now  to  the  gospel,  and  the  question  in- 
stantly ariaes,  is  this  message  of  Jesus 
drawn  to  a  scale  that  matches  with  these 
dimensions  of  the  physical  universe  f  Does 
it  suggest  a  great  God  or  a  little  Godf 
Does  it  deal  in  petty  things  or  in  boundless 
things f  Does  it  spend  its  thought  on 
meticulous  distinctions  and  narrow  ecclesias- 
tical differences,  or  does  it  raise  our  minds 
to  the   large   and    high   humanities   which 


stand  out  like  mountain  ranges  in  the  moral 
landscape  f 

On  ths  one  hand  there  has  been  a  persis- 
tent tendency  to  make  the  gospel  small. 
Men  have  sought  to  hedge  it  about  with 
their  artificial  rules  and  traditions,  just  as 
the  Pharisees  tried  to  dwarf  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments into  a  local  monopoly,  in  re- 
straint of  religion.  Can  we  wonder  that 
sometimes  men  have  felt  smothered  and 
stifled  by  the  spirit  of  organized  religion  f 
It  is  like  asking  people  who  have  been  ac- 
customed in  other  relationships  to  open  skies 
and  fresh  breezes  from  the  hills  to  go  into 
an  unventilated  and  sunless  cave  in  order 
to  be  religious.  It  may  cultivate  a  con- 
suming vanity  on  the  part  of  the  ''  elect  *' 
who  are  able  to  stand  the  close  atmosphere, 
but  it  repels  the  normal  health  of  the 
average  man.  Let  me  ask  you  frankly,  how 
can  the  Church  of  God  honestly  support  a 
message  which  belittles  and  degrades  both 
God  and  men,  which  makes  the  gospel  into 
a  contrivance  of  barbarism,  and  mocks  at 
the  length,  and  breadth,  and  depth,  and 
height  of  the  moral  universe  f 

Bead  your  New  Testament  again  and  see 
the  magnificence  of  the  dimensions  of  this 
gospel  and  the  munificence  of  its  possessions. 
There  is  not  a  parsimonious  or  niggardly 
word  in  it  from  beginning  to  end.  It  thinks 
no  mean  thoughts  and  plans  no  small  re- 
sult. It  is  a  gospel  which  matches  the  uni- 
verse to  which  it  has  come.  It  is  a  revela- 
tion of  God  which  accords  with  every  other 
revelation  of  God.  In  its  scope  it  is  bound- 
less. In  its  purpose  it  is  infinite.  In  its 
power  it  is  inexhaustible.  In  its  promise  it 
is  majestic.  In  its  hope  it  is  ultimate.  In 
its  grandeur  it  is  sublime. 

Oh,  in  the  name  of  this  God,  let  us  try 
to  grow  up  to  the  size  of  this  gospeL 

Raise  your  minds,  my  friends.  Expand 
your  lungs  to  breathe  such  air.  Fill  up^  fill 
up  with  such  conceptions  of  human  life,  and 
make  life  worthier  of  such  conceptions,  for 
does  not  the  measure  of  the  gospel  indicate 
the  measure  of  our  responsibility  f  And 
how  shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect  so  great 
salvation  f 

Thers  is  no  such  thing  as  a  logical  argu- 
ment for  immortality  possible — ^none  that  is 
conclusive.  But  there  is  this  intuition  of 
immortality  which  may  well  take  the  place 
of  argument.  The  higher  our  thoughts  of 
God,  the  stronger  that  intuition  is. 
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Oh,  faiae  your  minds  and  lift  them  to  the 
height  of  thia  gospel.  Widen  them  to  tha 
expanse  of  ita  mighty  reachea.     And  then 


live  as  heirs  of  such  a  kingdom,  in  the  a*-^ 
Buranca  of  that  lore  that  will  never  let  you 
go! 


A  DAY  AND  A  THOUSAND  YEARS 


Forget  not  this  one  thing,  heloved,  that  one 
day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years, 
and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day, 
— 2  Peter  3:8. 

It  is  little  to  their  credit  aa  interpreters 
of  Scripture  that   some  good  people  have 
attempted  to  force  this  text  into  a  scheme 
of  chronology.    "  If  a  day  with  the  Lord  is 
as  one  thousand  years,**  they  have  said,  "  we 
have  here  a  scheme  for  the  interpretation 
of  prophecy.    Wherever  a  prophet  speaks  of 
a  day,  we  are  to  think  of  1,000  years,  and  if 
he  speaks  of  a  month  we  are  to  think  of 
30,000  years,  and  if  he  speaks  of  a  year  we 
are  to  think  of  360,000  years,  because  the 
ancients  reckoned  a  year  as  containing  that 
number  of  days."     It  is  a  poor  rule  that 
wOl  not  work  both  ways,  and  if  this  scheme 
of  chronology  is  to  be  forced  into  Scripture, 
we  should  then  go  through  and  try  it  back- 
ward and  see  how  it  will  work  when  each 
millennium  is  reduced  to  24  hours  and  each 
century  to  something  like  two  hours  and  a 
quarter.      The    " day-or-a-year    theory"    in 
Scripture    interpretation    breaks    down    at 
every  point.     It  is  modern,  artificial,  and 
without  support  in  Scripture. 

What  the  Apostle  Peter  is  saying  here  is 
this,   that  Gtod's  reckoning  of   time   is  not 
subject  to  human  limitations.     God  lives  in 
a  universe  with  a  million  suns,  each  of  them 
probably  with  its   retinue   of  worlds.     He 
does  not  measure  his  days  by  the  -turning 
of    this   little    world   upon    its   axis.     God 
dwells  in  eternal  day.     God  has  vast  plans 
under  way,  some  of  them  in  their  inception, 
some  of  them  midway,  some  of  them  ap- 
proaching their  culmination.     We  must  re- 
memhur  all  this  whrn  we  hold  the  stop-watch 
upon  God's  activities.     Poter  is  writing  to 
people  who  are  disappointed  because  some 
good  things  which  ihfy  have  boon  expecting 
have  not  happenml.    They  are  thinking  that 
Ood  may  not  be  altogc*t}ior  reliable  because 
the  thing  ihoy  were  looking  for  has  not  oc- 
curred within   the   time   In   which   they  ex- 
pi'ct/»d  it.     Petor's  world  is  an  exhortation 
to  patience. 


At  first  sight  this  is  but  little  encourage- 
ment to  us.  We  have  no  reason  to  hope 
that  we  shall  live  one  thousand  years.  If 
God  reckons  time  after  this  fashion,  what 
is  the  use  of  our  trying  to  keep  time  with 
himf 

There  is  no  use  if  we  are  merely  to  con- 
cern ourselves  with  celestial  speculations. 
We  shall  only  be  bewildered,  as  we  are  when 
we  talk  about  geological  ages  and  of  ihe 
millions  upon  millions  of  miles  in  celestial 
spaces.  These  things  are  too  great  for  oar 
arithmetic.  Time  b  long;  space  is  vast. 
We  can  not  comprehend  either  of  them.  We 
only  know  that  everything  tiiat  happens, 
happens  somewhere  and  somewhen,  and  that 
things  have  been  happening  for  a  long  time 
and  at  far  distances,  but  that  all  of  them 
are  somehow  related.  We  only  know  that 
through  this  linking  together  of  world- 
processes  there  is  dim  but  affirmative  evi- 
dence of  a  creative  plan.  We  only  know 
that  Fomshow  related  to  these  things  is  our 
own  moral  opportunity. 

We  are  like  the  people  who  read  one  chap- 
ter out  of  the  continued  story  in  a  maga- 
zine.    At   the   beginning  there  is  a   little 
synopsis  of  the  chapters  that  have  gone  be- 
fore.   We  read  this  and  follow  on  and  lay 
down  the  book  and  that  is  the  end  for  us. 
Yet  it  is  not  the  end.    We  have  had  some 
appreciation  of  what  has  gone  before,  and 
we  have  lived  for  one  bright  and  glorious 
or  sad  and  shameful  hour  in  the  full  life  of 
all  that  the  story  related.    We  have  not  only- 
witnessed  but  participated  in  its  love  and 
strife,  its  aspiration  and  high  endeavor.    We 
wish  we  could  read  the  remaining  chapters, 
or  at  least  look  over  and  see  what  happens 
at  the  end  of  the  book.    We  can  not  do  it. 
We  can  only  piece  together  the  fragments 
of  what  we  learned  about  the  earlier  chap- 
ters and  relate  them  to  the  single  chapter 
we  have  read  and  lived,  and  be  as  content 
as  we  may  in  the  belief  that  the  author  who 
wrote  the  story  knew  the  ending  before  he 
began,  and  that  the  ending  is  good.     So, 
^even  if  we  may  not  read  through  to  the 
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F I  fits,  we  may  rejoice  that  we  have  lived 
one  ehapter  of  the  great  book  of  life. 

It  ifl  not  a  whoUj  satisfactory  way  of 
IiTing — ^this  continued-story  plan — ^but  it  is 
the  best  we  have^  and  it  might  be  very  much 
worse.  W«  must  not  judge  the  plot  of  the 
stoiy  as  if  it  ended  where  we  lay  down  the 
book.  Much  less  must  we  break  off  in  the 
middle  of  the  one  chapter  which  is  ours  and 
d&mand  of  the  Author  that  he  tell  us  there 
and  then  what  became  of  the  hero,  the 
heroine;^  and  the  villain. 

God  has  wrought  patiently  through  the 
long  ages  building  up  the  worlds  out  of 
star-dnst,  laying  the  rocks  in  the  shallow 


waters,  growing  the  forests  and  filling  the 
world  with  wonders,  and  God  says  that  "  It 
is  good.'* 

We  need  to  learn  this:  to  be  interested 
not  merely  in  the  plot,  but  in  the  men;  to 
have  joy  not  simply  in  the  story,  but  still 
more  in  that  we  participate  with  God;  not 
only  in  what  shall  be,  but  in  that  which  is. 

If  good  things  do  not  happen  as  rapidly 
as  we  could  wish,  at  least  we  can  have  the 
joy  of  sharing  in  good  things  as  they  come 
and  living  well  the  brief  hour  we  hsLve  here 
of  God's  great  day.  Moreover,  there  is  a 
better  day  coming.  Let  us  rise  and  greet 
the  dawn! — The  Advcmoe. 
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Therefore  as  ye  abound  in  everything,  in 
faith,  and  utterance,  and  knowledge,  and 
in  aU  earnestness,  and  in  your  love  to  us, 
see  that  ye  abound  in  this  grace  also. 
—2  Cor.  8:7. 

I  WAS  in  a  committee  meeting  the  other 
day  where  we  were  engaged  in  making  up 
a  budget  for  a  worthy  enterprise.  There 
were  ten  or  a  dozen  men  present  and  we 
€tch  had  a  slip  of  paper  on  which  we  jotted 
down  names  as  they  were  read  from  a  direc- 
tory. As  this  was  going  on  I  noticed  that 
when  certain  names  were  read  everybody 
eagerly  said :  ''  I'll  take  him  " ;  as  certain 
others  were  read  there  was  a  chorus  of  "  you 
take  him,"  "no,  you  take  him";  and  yet 
again  as  other  names  were  read  there  was  a 
general  and  loud  guffaw  expressive  of  con- 
tempt, derision,  loathing,  scorn,  and  dis- 
gust. The  thought  came  to  me  then  how 
^ppy  and  fortunate  is  the  man  the  mention 
of  whose  name  creates  an  eager  chorus  of 
aeeeptance  among  his  fellow  men;  how 
poor  the  man  who  gives  grudgingly,  only 
oat  of  compulsion,  or  to  keep  the  semblance 
of  respectability,  whose  name  for  a  benevo- 
lenee  his  fellow  men  would  rather  pass  on 
to  somebody  else;  and,  finally,  how  utterly 
abandoned  must  be  the  man  whose  very 
name  causes  a  contemptuous  and  scornful 
lan^  I  puraned  my  reverie  a  little  further 
ia  the  ease  of  at  least  one  man  who  is  in 
<^  financial  circumstances  far  beyond  that 
of  many,  or  indeed  most  of  us.  He  never 
tesponds  to  any  appeal,  and  I  couldn't  help 
speculating  somewhat  on  his  personal  char- 


acter, when  I  considered  that  he  owns  a 
good  six  or  seven-room  house  with  base- 
ment and  furnace  and  all  modern  equip- 
ment in  the  most  desirable  part  of  town, 
for  which  I  am  sure  he  vrill  not  consider 
six  fhousand  dollars,  but  which  stands  on 
the  tax  records  over  his  sworn  statement  at 
$400.  I  wondered  what  percentage  I  was 
paying  for  the  schooling  of  his  children  by 
the  taxes  derived  from  my  little  bungalow 
which  stands  on  the  records  at  $1,000. 

This  leads  me  to-day  to  speak  of  the  grace 
of  liberality.  It  is  a  rare  and  distinct  gift 
of  €rod  for  which  Paul  gives  thanks  thus: 
"  Thanks  be  to  God  for  his  unspeakable 
gift."  As  far  as  I  can  see  there  is  no  con- 
dition in  life  conducive  to  the  full  develop- 
ment of  this  beautiful  grace.  Good  health 
and  liberality  do  not  necessarily  go  together. 
There  is  a  disposition  to  hoard  resources 
against  ill  health.  Ill  health  does  not  de- 
velop fhis  grace  because  there  may  be  the 
disposition  to  husband  resources  for  future 
need.  Poverty  feels  that  it  already  has  a 
hard  time  and  must  therefore  practise  the 
most  rigid  economy.  Wealth  feels  that  what 
it  has  it  must  keep.  The  needs  of  the  un- 
fortunate do  not  necessarily  constitute  a  spur 
to  liberality,  because  like  the  Levite  we  have 
a  tendency  to  pass  on  the  other  side,  per- 
haps hoping  that  someone  else  will  alleviate 
the  distress.  Knowledge  and  apprehension 
of  duty  is  not  a  consideration,  since  church 
members,  for  instance,  who  have  obeyed 
many  other  commands  of  God  are  strangely 
deficient  in  their  obedience  to  the  one  which 
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sajs:  ^ITpon  tiie  first  day  of  the  week 
.  .  .  lay  bj  in  store  as  Ood  lias  prospered 
7011."  60  I  repeat  that  this  is  a  rare  g^ace 
— it  is  a  uniqne  gift  of  God.  Now  someone 
will  say,  of  course:  "That  being  the  case, 
how  can  a  man  help  it  if  he  does  not  possess 
this  grace."  I  accept  the  challenge  and 
will  endeavor  to  let  tiie  6criptnre  we  are 
considering  answer  the  query.  You  may 
possess  this  grace.  God  will  give  it  to  any 
man  who  will  have  it. 

I.  How  to  Secure  the  Grace  of  Liberality. 
1.  Consider  others.  Paul  cites  as  an  ex- 
ample the  Macedonian  churches  and  men- 
tions specifically  several  things  about  their 
liberality  which  adorn  their  grace  and  crown 
it  with  beauty  as  the  lily  work  diademmed 
the  pillars  of  ths  Temple.  (1)  They  gave 
joyfully  of  their  own  accord.  "  In  .  .  . 
the  abundance  of  their  joy  .  .  .  they  were 
willing  of  themselves  .  .  .  praying  us  with 
much  entreaty  that  we  would  receive  the 
gift.*'  Oh,  for  the  time  when  every  church 
of  Jesus  Christ  will  emulate  the  Macedonian 
churches  and  givo  spontaneously  without 
being  asked  or  presti  As  I  see  it,  the 
lack  of  the  grace  of  liberality  is  the  only 
thing  which  now  stands  in  the  way  of  an 
immediate  world-evangelization.  (2)  They 
gave  in  spite  of  affliction  and  poverty. 
''  How  that  in  a  great  trial  of  affliction  .  .  . 
and  their  deep  poverty  (note  the  adjective) 
abounded  unto  the  riches  of  their  liberality." 
Poverty  is  not  a  drawback  to  liberality.  It 
is  a  help.  It  adds  the  "  abounding "  sense 
to  the  grace.  The  poor  widow  with  her 
mites  is  not  a  pathetic  figure,  she  is  a 
glorious  figure,  a  heroine,  (3)  They  gave 
to  the  limit  of  their  ability.  "  For  to  their 
power,  I  bear  record,  yea."  They  went  the 
first  mile.  Many  Christians  do  this,  but 
Christ  calls  us  to  super-standards.  We  must 
not  merely  be  liberal,  we  must  "abound" 
in  liberality.  We  must  not  merely  be  right- 
eous like  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  we  must 
"  exceed "  in  righteousness.  We  must  not 
merely  greet  our  friends,  we  must  "love" 
our  enemies  and  "be  kind"  to  those  who 
despitefuUy  treat  us.  Christ  challenges  us 
not  to  averages  or  comparatives  but  to 
superlatives.  (4)  Thej  gave  beyond  their 
power:  ".  .  .  and  beyond  their  power  they 
were  willing."  They  went  the  second  mile. 
They  "abounded,"  they  "exceeded,"  they 
achieved  the  superlative.  Love  is  extrava- 
gant, it  is  not  coldly  calculating.    The  young 


man  buys  a  diamond  for  his  aweetheart 
altho  he  can  not  afford  it.  Love  takes  a 
leap  in  the  dark.  Cold  calculation  asserts 
"  why  waste  the  precious  ointment  "f  Love 
breaks  the  alabaster  box  and  pours  it  out 
prodigally. 

2.  Give  heed  to  those  who  are  sent  to 
instruct  us.  "We  desired  Titus  that  .  .  . 
he  .  .  .  finish  in  you  the  same  grace  also." 
Do  I  mean  that  you  must  heed  what  the 
preadier  saysf  Decidedly  so.  Christ  taught 
as  one  that  had  authority,  so  ought  his  mes- 
sengers to  teach,  it  the  preacher's  message 
is  not  from  God  he  ought  not  to  preach  it; 
if  it  is,  he  has  a  right  to  the  attention  of 
the  people  because  he  speaks  for  God  to 
them. 

3.  Look  to  Jesus.  "For  ye  know  the 
grace  of  oiir  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  tho 
he  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  he  became 
poor,  that  ye,  through  his  poverty,  might  be 
rich."  Worda  fail  to  describe  the  riches  of 
Jesus  Christ.  He  possest  heaven,  yet  he 
came  to  earth;  with  power  over  all  material 
substances  he  elected  to  remain  poor; 
"  foxes  have  holes  and  the  birda  of  the  air 
have  nests,  but  the  Son  of  man  hath  not 
where  to  lay  his  head."  He  could  have 
smitten  his  enemies  with  a  thunderbolt,  but 
he  elected  to  carry  a  cross;  he  could  have 
had  a  jeweled  crown,  but  he  accepted  a 
crown  of  thorns,  "  that  we  through  his  pov- 
erty might  be  rich."  Looking  to  Jesus 
should  stir  in  us  an  abounding  liberality. 

4.  Pray  for  this  grace.  We  pray  for 
faith,  knowledge,  courage,  patience,  self- 
control,  and  other  graces.  Let  us  pray  for 
this  grace  also.  I  wonder  if  it  is  so  rare 
because  we  so  seldom  make  it  a  specific 
object  of  our  petitions! 

IL  The  Bewards  of  the  Grace  of  Liberality. 
1.  It  confers  an  abounding  and  beautiful 
life.  The  Greek  word  for  grace,  charis,  is 
significant.  It  denotes  comeliness,  sym- 
metry, and  beauty.  There  is  a  sentence  in 
the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment which  reads :  "  an  illiberal  man  la  not 
graceful,"  ue.,  is  ugly  in  appearance  and 
manner.  This  is  literally  true.  Think  of 
the  hard-hearted  people  you  know,  and  I 
believe  you  will  invariably  find  them  alouchr, 
uncouth,  and  ill-mannered.  The  opposite  I 
regard  as  true  of  the  liberal  soul,  because 
the  very  elements  of  liberality  will  tend  to 
ffvvay  him  to  tho  observance  of  the  amenities 
of  life. 
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S.  It  makes  ns  more  conBcionsly  re- 
cipients of  God's  love.  "Let  every  man 
give  as  be  purposeth  in  his  heart,  not 
gradpn^j  or  of  necessity  (Greek,  anaghes, 
beeaose  he  is  compelled  to  by  being  in  a 
strait  or  narrow  place ),  for  God  loveth  a 
cheerful  giver,^  Have  you  ever  caaght  yonr 
little  child  in  an  act  of  spontaneous  gen- 
erosatyf  If  you  have  then  you  will  surely 
remember  how  your  heart  filled  with  joy 
and  how  your  emotions  overwhelmed  you  as 
yon  encouraged  hinu  I  donH  believe  there 
is  anything  that  we  can  do  that  will 
vouehsafe  us  a  sweeter  or  more  profound 
realization  of  God's  lov^e  and  acceptance  of 
us  than  when  we  have  made  a  real  and  gen- 
erous sacrifice  for  him.  Unless  we  strive  to 
develop  the  grace  of  liberality  to  the  fullest 
in  our  lives,  we  wantonly  preclude  ourselves 
from  receiving  the  richest  blessings  which 
God  bestows  upon  us  now. 

3.  God  promises  always  to  bless  the  lib- 
eral BouL  Ton  know  this  is  true  because 
jou  have  seen  it  often.    Don't  we  frequently 


ask:  how  can  so  and  so  give  so  much  and 
so  often  f  The  answer  is,  because  he  has 
the  grace  of  liberality  and  God  is  fulfilling 
his  promises.  "  There  is  that  scattereth  and 
yet  increaseth ;  and  there  is  that  withholdeth 
more  than  it  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth  to  pov- 
erty. The  liberal  soul  cdiall  he  made  fat,  he 
that  watereth  riiaU  be  watered  also  himself. 
And  God  is  able  to  make  all  grace  abound 
toward  you,  that  ye  always  having  all  suffi- 
ciency in  all  things  may  abound  to  every 
good  work.  Honour  the  Lord  with  thy  sub- 
stance and  the  first  fruit  of  all  thine  in- 
crease; so  shall  thy  barns  be  filled  with 
plenty,  and  thy  presses  shall  burst  out  with 
new  wine.  Prove  me  now  herewith,  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts,  if  I  will  not  open  you  the 
windows  of  heaven  and  pour  you  out  a  bless- 
ing that  there  shall  not  be  room  enough  to 
receive  it.*' 

"  Therefore  see  that  ye  abound  in  this  grace 

also." 
"Thanks  be  unto  God  for  his  unspeakable 

gift." 
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Come  ye  after  me,  and  I  tpiU  make  you  fish- 
en  of  men. — Matt.  4:19. 

I  went  down  early  one  morning,  and 
stood  on  the  sandy  shore  of  the  blue  Galilee 
watching  the  fishermen  as  they  came  in  with 
flieir  night's  catch.  It  was  a  vivid  repro- 
duction of  flcenes  witnessed  many  times  by 
Jesns  daring  his  ministry  <m  the  diores  of 
that  same  sea.  In  the  midst  of  some  such 
busy  scene  as  that  which  I  witnessed  Jesus 
spoke  the  words  of  the  text  to  bronzed,  bare- 
limbed  fishermen,  inviting  them  to  beoome 
fishers  for  men. 

L  Fishers  for  men  must  have  a  vision 
of  God.  (1)  Jesus  did  <teach  methods  of 
work,  but  he  also  imparted  life  which  always 
finds  its  own  way  of  expression.  "  I  came 
that  they  may  have  life,"  he  said  in  explana- 
tion of  his  work  with  men.  Personal  union 
witii  Christ  is  the  only  path  to  power.  "  For 
me  to  live  is  Christ,"  declared  the  great 
apostle.  (2)  Jesns  declared  that  his  fol- 
lowers should  duplicate  his  wonderful  works. 
"  He  that  believeth  on  me,  the  works  that  I 
do  shaU  he  do  also;  and  greater  works  than 
these  shall  he  do,  because  I  go  unto  my 
Father."      (3)    This  vision   of  God  trans- 


forms the  lives  of  men.  Moses  came  face 
to  face  with  God  at  the  burning  bush.  That 
vision  i&anged  his  life. 

Years  after  the  transfiguration  Peter 
wrote,  **  We  were  with  him  in  the  holy  mount 
—we  were  eye  witnesses  of  his  majesty." 
Paul  said  of  his  own  experience,  ''Where- 
fore, O  King  Agrippa,  I  was  not  disobe- 
dient unto  the  heavenly  vision." 

n.    Fibers  for  men  must  have  a  hum- 
bling vision  of  self. 

1.  We  must  learn  to  look  at  ourselves 
somewhat  as  God  sees  us. 

Enterprising  merchants  in  aties  in  Spain 
place  great  plate  glass  mirrors  on  the  out- 
side walls  of  the  buildings  along  the  prin- 
cipal streets.  People  passing  by  can  see 
themselves  and  their  friends.  People  prefer 
to  walk  along  the  streets  where  they  can 
see  themselves  in  the  mirrors.  I  have  a 
friend  who  took  an  excellent  photograph  of 
himself  standing  before  one  of  those  street 
mirrors.  I  said  to  him  when  he  showed  it 
to  me,  ''Ton  certainly  saw  yourself  as 
others  see  you." 

Every  man  needs  a  good,  clear-cut  vision 
of  himself  without  any  touching  up  of  the 
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imperfectioiiB.  Without  some  snch  visioii 
of  self  he  will  be  in  peril  of  thanking  Grod 
that  he  la  not  like  other  people.  The  woman 
at  the  well  was  flippant  with  Jesus  until  he 
touehed  the  sore  spot  in  her  life.  Then  she 
said,  ^'Sir^  I  perceive  that  thou  art  a 
prophet.'* 

2.  This  humbling  yision  of  self  paves 
the  way  to  power  in  the  lives  of  those 
who  would  become  fishers  for  men.  When 
Isaiah  saw  the  Lord  on  his  throne  surrounded 
by  the  seraphim  who  cried,  "  Holy,  holy, 
holy  is  the  Lord  of  hosts ;  the  whole  earth  is 
full  of  his  glory/'  then  he  cried  "  Wo  is  me  I 
For  I  am  undone;  because  I  am  a  man  of 
unclean  lips,  and  I  dwell  in  the  midst  of  a 
people  of  unclean  lips;  for  mine  eyes  have 
seen  the  King,  the  Lord  of  hosts."  When 
the  seraph  touched  his  lips  with  the  live 
coal  from  the  altar,  saying,  "  Thine  iniquity 
is  taken  away,  and  thy  sin  purged,"  he  heard 
the  caU,  "Whom  shall  I  send,  and  who  will 
go  for  usf"  and  answered, ''  Here  am  I ;  send 
me."  Peter  fell  on  his  face  at  the  feet  of 
Jesus,  saying,  "Depart  from  me,  for  I  am 
a  sinful  man,  0  Lord."  Saul,  the  strict 
Pharisee,  called  himself  diief  of  sinners. 

III.    Fishers  for  men  must  know  men. 

(1)  Jesus  knew  men.  He  read  Peter  and 
Kicodemus,  and  Zaechaeus  like  the  page  of 
an  open  book.  He  promised  that  the  Spirit 
would   guide  his  followers  into   all  truth. 

(2)  Paul  knew  men  from  the  market  place 
to  the  academy.  He  knew  the  rules  of  the 
games  governing  the  athlete.  He  understood 
the  discipline  required  of  a  soldier.  He 
knew  the  social  customs  of  his  day.  (3)  The 
successful  fisherman  must  know  the  habits 
of  the  fish  he  seeks  to  capture.  There  are 
fish  that  live  on  the  surface;  draw  the  net 
and  you  have  a  great  catch.  There  are 
people  who  live  in  their  emotions;  tiirow 
the  meshes  of  the  emotional  net  around  them, 
as  in  the  sensational  revival,  and  you  will 
have  them.  There  are  other  fish  that  live 
on  the  bottom  of  the  stream  or  lake.  The 
net  must  be  sunk  so  as  to  drag  the  bottom 
to  reach  them.  For  other  fish  you  must  use 
the  gill  net.  The  meshes  are  big  enough  to 
tempt  the  fish  to  go  through;  when  it 
attempts  to  draw  back  the  gills  catch.  There 
are  men  whom  you  must  capture  by  the 
head.  For  these  the  pulpit  must  present 
the  best  thought,  using  scientific  discoveries 
and  current  events  to  illustrate  divine  truth. 
There  are  choice  fish  that  must  be  caught 


with  a  hook.  Jesus  baited  hie  hook  with  a  bit 
of  social  recognition,  and  tossed  it  to  Zae- 
chaeus, who  took  it  at  once.  Nathan  took  a 
harpoon  when  he  went  after  King  David.  No 
sensible  man  will  try  to  catch  herring  with 
a  hook,  nor  &ah  for  trout  with  a  seine.  Any 
one  method  of  evangelism  will  fail  to  reacb 
many  men. 

IV.  Fishers  for  men  must  have  a  genuine 
passion  for  souls. 

1.  The  man  who  despises  men  never  will 
win  them  to  Christ.  The  same  passion  that 
will  bring  all  of  your  companions  into  the 
club  or  fraternity  will  bring  them  to  Christ. 
In  the  successful  club  or  fraternity  every- 
body works  to  build  up  the  membership, 
whUe  in  the  church  most  of  the  work  of 
winning  men  to  Christ  is  left  to  the  minister. 
Begin  with  the  people  with  whom  you  work 
and  bring  them  to  Christ;  soon  you  will 
have  a  steady  flow  of  converts. 

2.  There  are  few  churches  whose  mem- 
bership could  not  be  doubled  in  two  years 
if  the  people  would  go  to  work  to  win  others 
to  Christ  with  the  same  zeal  that  they  show 
in  other  walks  of  life.  Tou  are  the  bait  the 
Lord  uses  to  catch  your  neighbors. 

3.  You  may  not  be  as  good  as  you  wish 
you  were,  but  you  can  say  frankly  "  I'm  a 
lot  better  than  I  would  have  been  without 
the  help  of  Christ  and  the  Church,  with  its 
associations.  The  apostles  were  very  imper- 
fect men  when  Jesus  began  to  send  them  out 
two  by  two  to  proclaim  his  coming. 

Conclusion:  Join  the  fishermen's  frater- 
nity. The  Master  himself  guarantees  suc- 
cess, "Come  ye  after  me  and  I  will  make 
you  fibers  of  men." 

Some  years  ago  there  was  a  cloudburst  in 
Colorado,  which  transformed  Dry  Creek  into 
a  raging  torrent.  The  water  washed  the 
supports  from  under  the  railway  bridge  by 
which  the  trains  crossed  the  stream.  The 
night  passenger  train  from  Pueblo  struck  the 
swaying  structure  and  plunged  down  into  the 
seething  vortex  of  death.  A  few  yards  away 
Dry  Creek  flowed  into  Fountain  Hiver.  The 
force  of  the  water  carried  the  bodies  out 
into  the  river.  When  I  came  on  the  scene 
a  few  hours  later,  the  creek  was  almost  dry. 
Lodged  against  some  driftwood  was  a  hat 
with  the  name  of  a  traveling  man  written  on 
the  inside  band.  A  frantic  wife  offered  a 
large  reward  for  the  recovery  of  his  body. 
On  the  limb  of  a  shrub  hanging  over  the 
creek  hung  a  strip  torn  from  the  dress  of  a 
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littk  girl,  the  onlj  chOd  of  a  Pueblo  mer- 
ehazrt)  who  hired  men  to  search  the  stream 
for  her  body.  I  saw  men  lined  up  waist  deep 
ui  the  river  for  two  miles  down  the  stream. 
Those  men  marched  into  the  river  so  near 
each  other  that  their  hands  eonld  always 
touch,  then  they  stooped  over  and  felt  care- 
fully of  every  foot  of  the  bottom  of  the 
stream.  Then  they  advanced  farther  into 
the  cold  water,  again  feeling  the  bottom  for 
bodies.  When  they  became  exhausted  in  the 
cold  water,  they  went  ashore  and  another  set 
of  workers  took  their  places.  Thus  syste- 
matically did  those  men  grope  for  the  bodies 
of  men  and  women,  and  little  children.  It 
is  our  shame  that  we  do  less  than  this  in 
fishing  for  the  souls  of  men,  and  women,  and 
children.  ^Come  ye,  after  me,  and  I  will 
make  you  fishers  of  men." 


The  Church  and  the  New  Year 

The  Church  in  the  new  year  should  be  the 
world's  chief  spiritual  dynamo.  It  should 
ipiritnalize  the  world  by  bending  and  con- 
centrating its  every  thought  and  effort  upon 
awakening  or  strengthening  in  man  a  con- 
sdousness  of  God  as  a  source  of  human 
power  and  as  a  guide  of  human  effort. 
There  is  a  growing  recognition  of  the  need 
of  increased  spiritual  stimulus  for  the 
world's  best  ethical  and  moral  achievement. 
The  Church  as  a  great  spiritual  generator 
must  supply  that  need.  The  growth  of 
democracy,  with  its  insistence   upon  indi- 


vidual possibility,  must  be  supplemented 
with  the  sense  of  responnbility  which  can 
come  through  the  Church  from  religion.  In 
keeping  with  this  conception  of  the  Church 
the  minister  should,  as  Professor  Mathews 
has  said,  be  an  organizer  of  spiritually 
minded  men  and  women  into  collective 
spiritual  forces.  He  should  not  be  a  mere 
private  chaplain  co-operatively  sustained. 
Because  of  its  spiritual  background  and 
purpose  the  Church  ought  to  be  the  world's 
great  synthetizer  and  unifier.  .  .  .  The 
Church  that  refuses  not  only  to  accept  but 
even  to  seek  the  hand  of  brotherliness 
wherever  it  may  obtain  it  has  ceased  to  be  a 
church  and  has  deteriorated  into  a  catacomb 
where  accommodation  is  given  ix>  the  sur- 
viving bodies  of  departed  spirits.  The 
Church  ought  so  to  impress  men  with  their 
relationship  and  mutual  responsibility  be- 
cause of  ther  spiritual  origin  and  purpose 
that  they  will  co-operate  and  fraternize  with 
one  another  instead  of  clashing  and  fighting 
against  one  another.  In  other  words,  the 
Church  as  representatve  of  the  unity  of 
purport  and  tendency  of  religion  properly 
apprehended  should  be  the  world's  supreme 
socializer.  Sociality  is  the  most  widespread 
need  of  the  present  time.  Religion,  says 
Jane  Addams,  can  not  be  proclaimed  and 
instituted  apart  from  the  social  life  of  the 
community.  This  is  literally  true.  No  less 
true  is  it,  however,  that  to  be  and  remain 
such  the  community  can  not  continue  apart 
from  religion. — Babbi  Alexander  Lyons, 
Ph.D. 
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THOSE  LITTLE  THINGS 

The  Bev.  Thos.  F.  Opie,  Pulaskie,  Yt, 


Somebody  tell  me,  "  How  many  letters 
are  there  in  the  alphabet?  "  That's  right, 
just  twenty-six.  Now,  how  many  notes  are 
tbere  in  the  music  scale  f  That  is  correct^ 
just  eight.  One  more  question.  **  How 
many  colors  are  there  f"  Yes,  there  are 
seven  primary  colors.  • 

Do  you  know,  children,  that  all  the  books 
and  an  the  letters  and  all  the  newspapers 
»nd  magazines  are  printed  with  just  twenty- 
i^  letters!  Just  think  of  it — ^all  the 
libraries  in  the  English  language  contain 
only  twenty-six  different  letters!     All  the 


words  that  you  write,  big  or  little,  hard  to 
spell  or  easy  to  sp^ — ^they  can  not  have 
any  more  letters  or  any  different  letters 
than  just  these  two  dozen  and  two! 

And  all  the  songs  you  sing  at  school  and 
all  the  songs  you  sing  at  church  are  made 
up  of  just  eight  different  notes-— do,  re,  mi, 
fa,  sol,  la,  si,  do.  Of  courae,  they  are 
divided  into  half -notes,  three-quarter  notes, 
etc.,  but  all  the  beautiful  hymns,  and 
operas,  and  lullabys^  and  all  the  war-songs 
and  folk-songs  come  from  just  those  eight 
notes! 
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*  But  wliat  about  those  colors  f  W«ll,  7011 
said  there  are  just  seven.  Do  you  know 
that  all  the  colored  pictures^  the  water- 
colors  and  oil-paintings,  are  made  out  of 
those  half-a-dozen  and  one  colors!  When 
70U  see  a  rainbow  jou  can  not  count  more 
than  seven  colors.  Do  you  know  their 
names  f  Tes^  of  course  they  have  names — 
red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo, 
violet.  Hiese  colors  have  different  shades 
and  tones,  but  there  are  no  more  real  colors 
than  these  seven  I  have  named.  Is  it  not 
wonderful  that  all  the  pretty  pictures  and 
all  the  lovely  paintings  you  ever  saw  are 
based  on  just  these  few  colors  f 

Let  me  tell  you  more  about  these  little 
things  without  which  the  world  could  not 
get  along  very  well.  It  is  their  relation  to 
«ach  other  that  makes  them  so  useful.  It 
is  the  way  they  stand  each  to  the  other  that 
makes  all  the  books  and  all  the  songs  and 
all  the  colored  pictures!  When  you  spell 
a  word  wrong,  it  means  that  you  have  put 
the  wrong  letter  next  to  the  other  letter. 
You  have  not  put  the  letters  together  right. 


So  when  you  sing  or  play  on  the  piano  and 
the  music  does  not  sound  right,  it  is  a  dis- 
cord— that  is,  the  notes  were  not  put  to- 
gether right.  A  picture  in  which  the  colors 
are  not  put  together  right,  is  not  a  very 
pretty  picture,  is  itf  It  is  a  "mess,"  a 
"daub"! 

Do  you  know  it  is  the  same  way  with 
children  f  Well,  it  is.  It  is  our  relation  to 
each  other,  the  way  we  stand  towards  eacb 
other,  that  makes  life  sweet  and  piure  and 
happy.  When  you  are  unhappy,  it  means 
that  something  has  gone  wrong  with  yon 
and  somebody  else!  You  are  not  in  the 
right  relation  to  one  another!  You  did  not 
treat  somebody  just  right,  or  somebody  did 
not  treat  you  just  right  I  You  are  out  of 
sorts!  You  must  "make  up."  You  must 
put  things  right.  God  wants  to  use  you, 
just  as  we  use  the  little  letters  or  the  notes 
or  the  colors  and  if  we  let  him  use  us  and 
put  us  where  he  wants  us,  our  lives  will 
always  be  happy  and  useful  and  we  shall 
make  others  happy. 


SroE  LIGHTS  ON  THEMES  AND  TEXTS 

The  Bev.  Edward  H.  Eppkns,  Yp»lanti,  Mich. 


Man*s  Place  in  God's  World 

And  Jehovah  God  called  unto  the  man,  and 
$aid  unto  him,  Where  art  thout^-Qen,  3 :9. 

"We  and  Ood  have  business  with  each 
other;  and  in  opening  ourselves  to  his  influ- 
ence our  deepest  destiny  is  fulfilled.  TYie 
universe  takes  a  turn  genuinely  for  the 
worse  or  for  the  better  in  proportion  as  each 
one  of  us  fulfills  or  evades  God's  demands." 
— ^Wm.  James,  The  Varieties  of  JSeligious 
Experience, 

"  Every  good,  strong  emotion  and  possilbly 
every  bad,  strong  emotion  (which  must  be  a 
misapplication  or  an  excess  of  a  good  one) 
brings  the  soul  to  the  borders  of  the  un- 
known—to the  frame  of  mind  where  one  is 
very  apt  to  cry  out:  God!  " — Holt,  On  the 
Cosmic  Belations. 

"  Consecration  to  the  will  of  God  as  Christ 
conceives  the  matter,  covers  all.  For  conse- 
cration to  the  will  of  God  means  the  willing 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  our  nature,  recog- 
nized as  from  God — ^the  subordination  of 
the  lower  to  the  higher — self-control.  It 
means  devotion  to  the  work  given  us  to  do." 
— ^KiNO,  Bational  Living, 

"The  infinite  and  eternal  Power  that  is 
manifested  in  every  pulsation  of  the  uni- 
verse is  none  other  than   the  living  God 


.  .  .  We  know,  however  the  words  may 
stumble  in  which  we  try  to  say  it,  that  God 
is  in  the  deepest  sense  a  moral  Being.  The 
everlasting  source  of  phenomena  is  none 
other  than  the  infinite  Power  that  makes  for 
righteousness.  Thou  canst  not  by  searching 
find  him  out,  yet  put  thy  trust  in  him  and 
againsft  thee  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  pre- 
vail."—Piskb,  The  Idea  of  God. 

"What!  We  have  not  yet  settled  the 
question  of  God's  existence,  and  you  talk 
about  eating!  " — ^Bielinski. 


Power  in  Reserve 

There  followed  a  silence  in  heaven  ahowt  the 
space  of  half  an  howr. — ^Bev.  8:1. 

"With  that  deep  hush  subduing  all 
Our  words  and  works  that  drown 
The  tender  whisper  of  thy  call, 
As  noiseless  let  thy  blessing  fall 
As  fell  thy  manna  down. 

"  Drop  thy  still  dews  of  quietness, 
Till  all  our  strivings  cease; 
Take  from  our  souls  the  stain  and  rtress, 
And  let  our  ordered  lives  confess 
The  beauty  of  thy  peace. " 

— ^WHimni, 
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"  There  is  a  true  asceticism,  a  discipline— 
a  gTiniiastic  imto  godliness  as  Paul  calls  it — 
aud  if  our  faith  is  to  grow  high  and  bear 
rleli  clusters  on  the  topmost  boughs  that  look 
up  to  the  sky,  we  must  keep  the  wild  lower 
shoots  close  nipped.  Without  rigid  self-con- 
trol and  self -limitation,  no  vigorouB  faith, 
and  without  them  no  effectual  work." — 
AIJCXAKDE&  Maglaren,  The  Secret  of  Power, 

**  Mahomet  is  alone  there,  deep  down  in 
the  bosom  of  the  wilderness ;  has  to  grow  up 
80,  alone  witli  nature  and  his  own  thoughts. 
A  flfian  rather  taciturn  in  speech;  silent 
when  there  was  nothing  to  be  said ;  but  per- 
tinent^ wise,  sincere,  when  he  did  speak;  al- 
ways throwing  light  on  the  matter.  This 
is  the  onljr  sort  of  speech  worth  speaking! 
A  silent  great  soul;  he  was  one  of  those 
who  can  not  but  be  in  earnest;  whom  nature 
herself  has  appointed  to  be  sincere.  While 
others  walk  in  formulas  and  hearsays,  con- 
tented enough  to  dwell  there,  this  man  could 
not  screen  himself  in  formulas;  he  was 
alone  with  his  own  soul  and  the  reality  of 
things." — Oarlyle,  The  Hero  as  Prophet. 

**  Nor  less  I  deem  that  there  are  powers 
Which  of  themselves  our  minds  impress; 
That  we  can  feed  this  mind  of  ours        '^ 
In  a  wise  passiv^eness. 

"Think  you,  'mid  all  this  mighty  sum 
Of  things  forever  speaking. 
That  nothing  of  itself  will  come. 
But  we  must  still  be  seeking?    ^ 

"  Then  ask  not  wherefore,  here,  alons^ 
Oonversing  as  I  may, 
I  sit  upon  this  old  gray  tftone, 
And  dream  my  time  away." 
— WoBDSWORTH,  Expostulation  and  BepXy. 


The  End  of  a  Life 

When  Jesus  therefore  had  received  the  vine- 
gar, he  said.  It  is  finished,  and  he  bowed 
his  head,  and  gave  up  his  spirits — John 
19:30. 

.  ** It  is  death  which  eonsoles,  alasl  and  gives 
US  life; 
'TIS  the  goal  of  life,  the  only  hope,  which, 

like  an  elixir, 
Mounts  to  onr  heads  and  makes  ns  drunk. 
Giving  ns  eonrage  to  mardi  on  until  night." 
— ^Baudelaire,  Fleurs  du  Mai, 

'^  It  looks  to  me  as  if  life  were  a  tremen- 
dous hoax  played  on  all  of  ns."— -6trini>- 
BSRO,  The  Vance  of  DeatK 

**  The  normal  end,  coming  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  instinet  of  death,  may  truly 
be  regarded  as  the  ultimate  goal  of  human 
exiatenee.  But  before  attaining  it,  a  normal 
fife  most  be  lived:  a  life  filled  all  through 
with  tlie  feelini^  that  eomes  from  the  accom- 
pfiduneBt  of  fimetion.  Knowledge  of  the 
true  gasl  of  fifa  desrs  vp  the  problem  and 


shows    us    the    right    conduct    of    life." — 
Metchnikoff,  The  Nature  of  Man. 

"In  the  night  of  non-existence  a  light  will 
go  up,  kindled  by  an  unseen  hand.  It  is  t^e 
life  of  Man.  Behold  the  flame— it  is  the 
life  of  Man.  Coming  from  the  night  he  will 
return  to  the  night,  and  go  out  leaving  no 
trace  behind  .  •  •  And  I  whom  all  call  He 
shall  remain  the  faithful  companion  of  Man 
throughout  his  life." — ^Andreyev,  The  Life 
of  Man, 

**  —  And  this  was  all  the  Harvest  that  I 
reaped  — 

I  came  like  Water,  and  like  Wind  I  go. 

Into  this  Universe,  and  Why  not  knowing 

Nor  Whence,  like  Water  willy-nilly  flowing; 

And  out  of  it,  as  Wind  along  the  Waste, 

I  know  not  Whither,  willy-nilly  blowing." 

^The  Buhaiyat, 

"  Speaking  for  myself,  I  can  see  no  insup- 
erable difficulty  in  the  notion  that  ^t  some 
period  in  the  evolution  of  humanity  this  di- 
vine spark  may  have  acquired  sufficient  con- 
centration and  steadiness  to  sutvive  the 
wreck  of  material  form  and  endure  forever. 
Such  a  crowning  wonder  seems  to  me  no 
more  than  a  fitting  climax  to  a  creative 
work  that  has  been  ineffably  beautiful  and 
marvelous  in  all  its  myriad  stages."— John 
FiSKE,  The  Destiny  of  Man, 


The  Dynamics  of  Godliness 

Holding  a  form  of  godliness,  hut  having 
denied  the  power  thereof. — 2  Tim.  3:5. 

/  can  do  all  things  in  him  that  strengthen^ 
eth  me.-^ThW.  4:1X 

"In  the  degree  in  which  every  Christian 
receives,  or  refuses,  the  several  gifts  exprest 
by  that  general  benediction,  he  enters  or  is 
cast  out  from  the  inheritance  of  the  saints; 
and  in  the  measure  in  which  he  trusts  Christ, 
obeys  the  Father,  and  consents  with  the 
Spirit,  he  becomes  inspired  in  feeling,  act, 
word,  and  reception  of  word,  according  to 
the  capacities  of  his  nature.  He  is  not 
gifted  with  higher  ability,  but  enabled  to 
use  his  granted  natural  powers,  in  their 
appointed  place,  to  the  best  purpose."— 
BcsKix,  The  Bible  of  Amiens. 

**  We  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  an 
intelligent,  creative  energy  is  resident  with- 
in the  lowest  animal  organism,  and  that  this 
intelligent  creative  energy  originated  the 
first  species  of  animals  known  to  science  as 
having  a  physical  organism  ...  Its  power 
U  that  of  mind  over  matter  .  .  .  What 
more  can  be  said  of  omnipotence  f"— 
Thomas  Jay  Hudson',  The  Divine  Pedigree 
of  Man. 

"  The  word  'impossible'  is  not  in  my  die- 
tionarj." — Xapoleo.v  L 

"  The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  a  visionary 
scheme.  It  defines  for  us  what  has  always 
con<5tituted  the  most  real  and  the  most  rich 
factor  of  life  ...  It  is  the  real  goal  of 
whatever  of  humanity  there  is  in  ns  men.  It 
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is  the  reality  of  our  life,  and  all  that  con- 
tradicts it  has  only  illnsorj  existence.  There 
is  no  genuine  success  in  life,  or  motiT«  for 
life,  or  prospect  of  good  for  the  race,  that 
is  not  rooted  in  it.''— <)oE,  The.  Beligion  of  a 
Mature  Mind. 


— ^Fairbaibn,  The  PhQosophy  of  the  Chrie- 
tian  Eeligion. 


The  Essential  Point  in  jiU 
Reform 

For  from  within,  out  of  the  heart  of  men, 
evil  thoughts  proceed;  all  these  evil  things 
proceed  from  within,  and  defUe  the  man, 
—Mark  7:21,23. 

^  Gain  the  ear  of  the  will  first,  and  eyery- 
thing  naturally,  because  physiologically,  fol- 
lows. The  world  is  to  improve,  not  by  an 
increase  of  knowing  people,  but  'by  an  in- 
crease among  its  inhabitants  of  x>eople  with 
benevolent  wills.  .  .  Set  the  will  right 
first,  and  men's  opinions  will  follow  suit, 
as  soon  as  they  have  opportunities  for  know- 
ing better;  but  with  the  will  remaining 
perverted,  not  the  opportunities  for  knowing 
of  an  eternity  will  avail."— W.  Hanna 
Thompson,  Brain  and  Fersonality, 

''Tell  me  how  you  made  itf  You  must 
have  poured  in  fox's  blood  and  wolf '9  blood 
and  swine's  blood.  —  No,  said  the  Imp,  all 
I  did  vras  to  see  th»t  the  peasant  had  more 
com  than  he  needed.  The  blood  of  the 
beasts  is  always  in  man,  but  as  long  as  he 
has  only  as  much  com  as  (he  really  needs,  it 
is  kept  in  bounds.  When  corn  waa  left  over 
he  began  to  seek  for  ways  of  turning  it  to 
his  pleasure.  And  I  taught  him  a  pleasure 
..-.drinking."— 'Tolstoi,  The  First  DistUler. 

''  Think  not  after  the  old  Pythagorean  con- 
ceit, what  'beast  thou  mayest  be  after  death. 
Bo  not  under  any  brutal  metempsychosis, 
whUe  tiiou  livest.  Let  thy  thoughts  be  of 
things  which  have  not  entered  into  the 
hearts  of  beasts;  think  of  things  long  past, 
and  long  to  come;  acquaint  thyself  with 
the  choragium  of  the  stars,  and  consider  the 
vast  expansion  beyond  them.  Lodge  imma- 
terials  in  thy  head;  ascend  unto  invisibles; 
fill  thy  spirit  with  spirituals,  with  the  mys- 
teries of  faith,  the  magnalities  of  religion, 
and  thy  life  with  the  honor  of  God."— 61B 
Thomas  Bbowne,  Christian  Morals. 

"  In  its  essence  the  act  creative  of  moral 
evil  is,  to  use  a  judicial  phrase,  'a  violation 
of  law' ;  to  speak  with  the  Stoics,  it  is  a  re- 
fusal to  'live  according  to  nature';  to  em- 
ploy the  language  of  Butler,  it  is  the  fail- 
ure to  recognize  Hhe  authority  of  conscience', 
or  in  that  of  Elant,  it  is  to  decline  to  obey 
'the  categorical  imperative.'  In  these  cases 
'law',  'nature',  'conscience',  'categorical  im- 
perative', are  but  impersonal  names  for  the 
ethical  sovereignty  of  God;  and  the  denial 
of  this  sovereignty  means  the  alienation  in 
will  and  character  of  man  from  his  Maker." 


__  The  Far-off  Goal 

Who  would  have  all  men  to  he  saved,  and 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth, — I 
Tim.  2:4. 

''  Only  those  who  are  semi-cultured  believe 
that  they  possess  trustworthy  and  unassail- 
able truths.  Those  who  are  really  learned, 
hovrever,  who  derive  their  facts  from  the 
prime  sources  of  observation,  know  that 
perhaps  there  is  not  a  single  one  which  is 
so  certain  that  it  does  not  i^mit  of  two  dif- 
ferent interpretations." — ^Max  Nobdau,  Par- 
adoxes :    Where  is  Truth  f 

**  The  truth  is  rarely  pure  and  never  sim- 
ple. Modem  life  would  be  very  tedious  if 
it  were  either,  and  modem  literature  a  com- 
plete impossibility."  —  O.  Wilde,  The  Im- 
portance of  Being  Earnest, 

"  Of  philosophy  I  will  say  nothing,  except 
that  when  I  saw  thai  it  had  been  cultivated 
for  many  ages  by  the  most  distinguished 
men,  and  that  yet  there  is  not  a  sin^e  mat- 
ter within  its  sphere  which  is  not  still  in 
dispute,  and  nothing^  therefore,  which 
is  above  doubt,  I  did  not  presume  to 
anticipate  %hat  my  success  would  be  greater 
in  it  than  of  others;  and  further,  when  I 
considered  the  number  of  conflicting  opin- 
ions upheld  by  learned  men,  I  reckoned  as 
well-nigh  false  all  that  was  only  probable." 
— ^Descartes,  Discourse  on  Method, 

"The  trath  we  are  permitted  to  glimpse 
is  not  altogether  what  most  mSn  call  by 
that  name  .  •  .  We  know  that  it  is  some- 
times deceptive,  that  it  is  a  phantom  never 
showing  itself  for  a  moment  except  to  cease- 
lessly flee,  that  it  must  be  pursued  further 
and  ever  further  without  ever  being  at- 
tained.^ We  also  know  how  cruel  the  truth 
often  is  .  .  .  Tet  truth  should  not  be 
feared,  for  it  alone  is  beautiful." — ^H.  PoiN- 
OAiSB,  The  Value  of  Science. 

"Trath  is  one  species  of  good,  and  not, 
as  is  usually  supposed,  a  category  distinct 
from  good,  and  coordinate  with  it.  The 
true  is  the  name  of  whatever  proves  itself 
to  be  good  in  the  way  of  belief,  and  good, 
too,  for  definite,  assignable  reasons.  If  tftiere 
weite  no  good  for  life  in  true  ideas,  then  the 
current  notion  that  truth  is  divine  and 
precious,  and  its  pursuit  a  duty,  could  never 
have  grown  up  or  become  a  dogma." — Wil- 
liam James,  Pragmatism. 

"Henceforth  man's  existence  bows  to  the 
monition  'Wait  I 

Take   the   joys   and   bear  the  sorrows — 
neither  with  extreme  concern! 

Living  here  means  nescience  simply:  'tis 
next  life  that  helps  to  learn.' "— Bbowninq, 
La  Saisiae, 
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Tft^  Various  Values  in  Life 

What  is  yowr  life? — James  4:14. 

''It  is  wrong  to  think  of  destiny  onlj  in 
connection  wi13i  death  and  disaster.  When 
•liall  we  eease  to  belieye  that  death,  and  not 
life,  is  important;  that  misfortune  is  greater 
than  happiness?  Whj,  when  we  try  to  sum 
up  a  man's  destiny,  keep  our  eyes  fixed 
onij  on  the  tears  that  he  shed,  and  never  on 
the  smiles  of  his  joyf  Where  have  we 
learned  that  death  fixed  the  value  of  life, 
and  not  life  that  of  death  f  " — Maetekunck, 
Wi8d&ni  and  Destiny, 

'^  Sticky  and  filthy,  fraudulent,  horrible, 
Densely  stupid,  ghastly,  terrible, 
Slowly  cruel^  void  of  honesty. 
Shameless,  slippery,  mean  and  stifling. 
Shamming  happiness,  hiding  misery, 
Ynlgar,  hollow,  sensual,  cowardly, 
Sodden  and  stagnant,  slimy  and  obstinate, 
Death  or  life  undeserving  equally, 
Slaviiii,  contemptible,  dreary,  decaying. 
Glutinous,  selfish,  infernal,  monotonous. 
Still  in  its  impudence,  dismal  in  quietness, 
Sleepily  heavy,  wickedly  artful, 
Gold  like  a  corpse,  worse  than  nonenity, 
Worse  tiian  unbearable— false,  false,  de- 
eeitfnl." — ^Zinaida  Gippius,  Beality, 

''The  happiest  workmen  are  those  who 
can  ift>solutely  lose  themselves  in  their 
work" — 'HiLTY,  Happiness, 

"Par  from  allowing  psychology  to  doubt 
whether  real  life  has  duties,  we  must  under- 
stand that  there  is  no  psychology,  no  science, 
no  thought^  no  doubt,  which  does  not,  by  its 
v^ery  appearance,  solemnly  acknowledge  that 
it  is  the  child  of  duties/' — ^Muenstesbebo, 
Psychology  and  Life, 

"Do  with  me  what  thou  wilt;  my  will  is 
thy  win.  I  appeal  not  against  thy  judg- 
ments."—*Epictetu8. 


The  Far  Reaches  of 
Brotherhood 

Whosoever  shall   do   the  will  of   God,  the 
tame  is  my  brother, — ^Maik  3:35. 
"He  drew  a  circle  which  shut  me  out, 


Heretic,  rebel,  a  thing  to  flout; 
But  Love  and  I  had  the  wit  to  win. 
We  drew  a  circle  that  took  him  in." 
— ^Edwin  Markham,  Outwitted. 

**  In  order  to  be  happy,  one  thing  is 
necessary — ^to  love,  and  to  love  yvith  self- 
sacrifice,  to  love  all,  everybody,  everything, 
to  spread  on  all  sides  the  spider-web  of  love ; 
*  whoever  falls  into  it  is  my  brother." — ^Tol- 
stoi, The  Cossacks, 

"  I  can  not  contentedly  frame  a  prayer 
for  myself  in  particular,  without  a  catalog 
for  my  friends.  I  never  hear  the  toll  of  a 
passing  bell,  tho  in  my  mirth,  without 
•my  prayers  and  best  wishes  for  the  depart- 
ing spirit  .  .  .  And  if  God  hath  vouch- 
safed an  ear  to  my  supplications,  there  are 
surely  many  happy  that  never  saw  me,  and 
enjoy  the  blessing  of  mine  unknown  devo- 
tions. To  pray  for  enemies  is  no  harsh  pre- 
cept, but  the  practise  of  our  daily  and  ordi- 
nary devotions."  —  Sir  Thomas  Browne's 
Religio  Medici, 

**  And  I  know  that  the  spirit  of  Qod  is  the 

brother  of  my  own, 
And    all    the    men    ever    bom    are    also 

my  brothers,  and  the  women  my  sis- 
ters and  lovers, 
And  that  a  kelson  of  the  creation  is  love." 

Walt  Whitman,  Song  of  Myself, 
"  All  grappling  bonds,  that  knit  the  heart  to 

God, 
Confederate  to  make  fast  our  charity. 
The  being  of   the  world,   and   mine  own 

being. 
The  death  which  he  endur'd  that  I  should 

live. 
And  that,  which  all  the  faithful  hope,  as 

I  do, 
To    the    foremention'd    lively    knowiedge 

join'd. 
Have  from  the  sea  of  ill  love  sav'd  my 

ibark. 
And  on  the  coast  eecur'd  it  of  the  right. 
As   for    the    leaves,    that   in   the    garden 

bloom, 
My  love  for  them  is  great,  as  is  the  good 
Dealt    by    th'    eternal    hand,    that    tends 

them  all." 
—Dante,  Paradise,  Canto  XXVI. 
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Latent  Energy 

A  jojmg  Irishman  in  India  had  learned 
to  know  the  language  and  customs  of  the 
people  among  whom  he  was  working. 

One  day  as  he  was  sitting  in  his  house  a 
messenger  came  in  from  one  of  his  districts 
and  reported  that  a  village  was  burning 
down  and  begged  him  to  come.  He  hur- 
ried out  to  the  village.  When  he  arrived 
he  asked  the  head  man  if  they  had  all  the 
people  out  of  the  houses,  and  he  was  told 
that  all  had  been  brought  out  except  one 
old  woman  who  refused  to  come.  He  wen^ 
to  the  house  where  the  woman  lived  and 
looked  in.  There  she  sat  on  a  bag  of  grain. 
He  entreated  her  to  come  but  she  refused, 
explaining  that  this  bag  of  grain  was  all  her 
earthly  wealth.  If  she  came  out  she  would 
starve.  She  would  rather  stay  and  be 
burned.  When  the  young  man  found  his 
commands  and  entreaties  unavailing,  he 
rushed  in  with  the  embers  from  the  burning 
roof  falling  on  his  shoulders,  stooped  over 
and  picked  up  the  bag  of  grain  and  left  the 
burning  building,  the  old  woman  following 
obediently  behind.  The  next  day  as  he  was 
sitting  in  his  house,  it  flashed  on  his  mind 
that  the  bag  of  grain  had  been  exceedingly 
heavy,  and  he  rode  out  curiously  to  the  vil- 
lage again  to  see  how  much  he  had  lifted. 
He  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  old 
woman  and  her  bag  of  grain.  He  stooped 
over  to  lift  it,  but  could  not  budge  it  from 
the  ground.  But  the  day  before  he  had 
budged  it.  He  had  picked  it  up  and  car- 
ried it.  The  power  to  do  it  was  lying  latent 
in  him  all  the  while.  All  he  needed  was  just 
the  piercing  call  or  inspiration  adequate  to 
release  the  buried  energy. — ^Bobert  E. 
Speer. 


The  Cosmic  Life 

In  its  search  for  an  explanation  of  the 
cosmoSi  science  is  obliged  to  assume  a  uni- 
verse of  invisible  energy  which  comes  to 
the  surface  always  whenever  the  materials 
upon  which  it  acts  are  present.  Planets 
and  stars  and  systems  of  worlds  make  no 
requests  for  energy  to  move  them  on  their 
way.  The  energy  is  always  there.  It  is 
operative  the  instant  star-stuff  is  ^teapv.*^. 


It  is  an  anterior^  underlying  faet.  It  is  a 
cosmic  sea  which  floats  all  ships  whieh  ^et 
launched  upon  its  surface.  Indeed,  if  vre 
cared  to  push  the  problem  further  back 
we  could  say  that  this  world  of  energ;3r 
provides  the  ships  whieh  sail  its  seas  of 
space. 

Then  there  is  life,  all  life,  all  varieties 
of  life.  Whence  came  this  manifold  va- 
riety of  living  things f  There  can  be  but 
one  answer.  Life  is  a  universal  and 
eternal  principle,  a  universal  and  eternal 
energy.  Whenever  and  wherever  the 
materials  are  ready  life  pushes  itself 
out  to  the  surface.  All  of  these  infinite 
forms  of  life  are  expressions  of  one  cen- 
tral Life.  The  universe  is  alive.  We  live 
in  a  cosmos  which  is  surcharged  with  life. 
Everything  that  lives  draws  its  support 
from  this  one  source  of  lite^^^The  Univer- 
S4di8t  Leader. 


Beauty  Nearby 

To  live  appreciatively  in  the  good  and 
beautiful  world  of  our  heavenly  Father,  all 
men  need  to  learn  somehow  to  thwart  the 
dulling  influence  of  customary  sight  and 
customary  sound. 

The  most  abundant  beauties  of  life,  both 
spiritual  and  material,  are  beauties  near  at 
hand,  and  those  who  live  their  lives  through 
unable  to  see  any  beauty  except  that  which 
they  travel  less  or  greater  distances  to  flnd, 
are  bound  to  miss  the  larger  part  of  the 
delights  to  which  the  Creator  gave  them 
original  title  to  use. 

Whoever  desires,  therefore,  to  have  full 
use  of  his  heritage  as  a  citizen  of  creation 
must  somehow  teach  himself  to  keep  awake 
and  alive  to  the  fineness  and  the  glow  of 
things  close  by. 

Not  to  be  able  to  see  that  the  blades  of 
grass  on  one's  own  home  lawn  are  as  richly 
sun-kissed  as  the  blades  of  grass  in  the 
sward  of  a  distant  park  is  to  live  poverty- 
stricken  amid  plenty. 

The  even  flow  of  daily  appreciation  for 
common  blessings  is  the  only  life  that  satis- 
fies with  a  continual  sense  of  privilege  in  a 
world  which  God  meant  to  be  good  not 
specially  for  exceptional  individuals  in  ex- 
ceptional situations  but  for  average  folks 
all  the  time. 
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70U  can  do  nothing  more  to  afford 
hat  eonsciousness,  you  can  at  least 
new  morning  open  your  mind  to 
a  mucli  as  you  can  discover  sur- 
you  of  commonplace  beauty  and 
sharm. 

;een  minutes,  if  no  more,  you  can 
le  that  rough  doorkeeper  ''Famil- 
jid  let  in  intimate  neighbor  de- 
Tu  Continent. 


ndc  in  Indian  Evangelism 

Indian  Standard,  the  organ  of  the 
ian  Church  in  India,  Mrs.  M.  M. 
,  writing  on  "The  Value  of  Musie 
ilism,''  tells  of  experiments  in  the 
of  traditional  native  aire  as  hymn- 
We  who  labor  for  the  cause  of 

India,"  she  says,  "are  singnlarly 
a  that  this  people  is  one  of  the 
ieal  and  music-loving  races  of  the 
ime  demur  that  Indian  music,  hav- 

used  in  the  sensual  worship  of 
I  has  been  degraded  by  association 

words  and  usee.  •  .  •  But  it  is 
to  redeem  this  great  art  from  the 
*  Satan  by  allying  it  to  the  pure 
it  God."     After  citing  the  testi- 

missionaries  who  have  proved  the 
native  music  to  attract  the  people 
lepel,  the  writer  adds  a  warning, 
rs  ago,  when  she  was  engaged  in 
0  gather  unwritten  Punjabee  mirs 

book  of  songs,  a  blind  old  pastor- 
self  a  convert  from  Mohammedan- 
ted  one  of  the  most  attractive  airs, 
s  beautiful  to  you,"  he  said,  "but 
)f  because  I  remember  the  old  vile 
.  .  Wait,  daughter;  young  India 
'e  is  singing  the  Christian  songs 
itting  much  of  the  vileness  of  the 

Your  children  will  be  able  to  use 
itifnl   tune   with   words   just   as 

and  with  no  fear  of  recaUing 
tilings— but  not  yet^ 


when  he  began  to  realize  that  such  an  atti- 
tude toward  such  a  cause,  so  far  from  evi- 
dencing liberality  of  thought  and  breadth 
of  vision,  was  narrow,  prejudiced  and  "  pro- 
vincial"— ^the  last  being  his  own  word  to 
express  it.  A  careful  survey  of  what  Chris- 
tian missions  and  missionaries  have  done  and 
are  doing  throughout  the  world  transformed 
him  from  a  critic  and  a  skeptic  into  a  warm 
and  enthusiastic  believer  in  and  admirer  of 
their  work,  who  delights  to  speak  apprecia- 
tive words  of  them  on  every  occasion.  Ad- 
dressing a  Methodist  Centenary  Program 
Convention  in  Minneapolis  recently  he  used 
these  strong  words  concerning  the  general 
influence  and  result  of  missions: 

"  Every  foreign  mission  of  the  character 
headed  by  self-sacrificing,  intelligent,  sym- 
pathetic, broad  men  will  exert  an  influence 
through  that  country  that  hasn't  been  mea- 
sured at  all  by  the  questions  as  to  whether 
the  people  that  are  helped  are  converts  to 
Christianity  or  not.  Tlese  missionary  so- 
cieties are  the  lighthouses.  Whenever  a 
country  gets  into  trouble  it  has  now  come 
about  that  the  leaders  of  public  opinion 
consult  these  leading  missionaries." — The 
Watchman-Examiner, 


Missionary  Testimony 

le  was  when  ex-president  Taft  had 
h  in  or  regard  for  the  foreign  mis- 
prise of  the  Christian  Church,  and 
lesitation  in  expressing  his  views 
abject     But  there   came  a  time 


Christianity  Women's  Only  Hope 

"And  how  did  you  happen  to  become  a 
Cairistiant"  I  asked  Mme.  Hirooka,  a 
prominent  Japanese. 

"I  wanted  women  to  be  good,  and  I 
wanted  to  help  them  to  improve  their  lot," 
she  replied  tersely.  "  I  found  that  I  could 
not  accomplish  what  I  desired  without 
religion.  That  conclusion  sent  me  to  study 
^  religion  from  the  woman's  point  of  view. 
I  found  tnac  there  is  no  hope  for  women 
in  any  of  the  religions  of  the  Orient.  They 
teach  that,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
women  are  inferior  to  men.  They  regard 
women  as  evil.  Confucian  ethics,  for  exam- 
ple, teach  that  fools  and  women  can  not  be 
educated.  A  woman  can  not  be  a  '  heavenly 
creature.**  It  teaches  that  it  is  better  to 
see  a  snake  than  a  woman,  for  the  latter 
arouses  passion.  Japanese  women  have 
been  so  long  opprest  by  this  kind  of  teach- 
ing that  they  no  longer  stop  to  ask  why. 
They  are  afraid,  like  slaves.  Then  I  began 
to  read  the  Bible.  I  did  not  like  some 
parts  of  it  any  better  than  I  like  the  re- 
ligions of  the  East.    I  did  not  see  whj 
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woman  should  call  her  Imsband  'Lord  and 
Master.'  St.  Paul  made  me  verj  angry. 
He  was  an  old  bachelor;  any  one  ean  see 
that.  He  didn't  know  mneh  about  women. 
But  Peter  f  He  was  fine.  He  had  a  wife, 
he  understood  women.  One  ean  see  that 
from  his  epistles.  When  I  read  the  gospels 
I  found  that  Jesus  made  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  sexes.  I  like  that.  We  are  all, 
women  as  well  as  men,  children  of  God. 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  hope 
for  the  women  of  the  Orient  to  attain  their 
true  position  is  through  Ghristianify." — 
TTLEB  DSNNETTy  Atio, 


Confidence  in  the  Pilofs  Smile 

Bobert  Louis  Stevenson  has  somewhere 
told  of  an  experience  that  happened  once 
to  his  grandfather.  He  was  on  a  vessel  that 
was  caught  by  a  terrific  storm  and  was  ear* 
ried  irresistibly  toward  a  rocky  shore  where 
complete  destruction  was  imminent.  When 
the  storm  and  danger  were  at  the  height  he 
crept  up  on  deck  to  look  around  and  face 
the  worst.  He  saw  the  pilot  lashed  to  the 
wheel,  with  all  his  might  and  nerve  holding 
the  vessel  off  the  rocks  and  steering  it  inch 
by  inch  into  safer  water.  While  he  stood 
watching,  the  pilot  looked  up  at  him  and 
smiled.  It  was  little  enough  but  it  com- 
pletely reassured  him.  He  went  back  to 
his  room  below  with  new  confidence,  saying 
to  himself,  "We  shall  come  through;  I  saw 
the  pilot  smile  I  "  If  we  could  only  in  some 
way  catch  sight  of  a  smile  on  the  face  of 
the  great  Pilot  in  this  strange  rough  sea  in 
which  we  are  sailing,  we,  too,  could  do  our  . 
work  and  carry  our  burdens  with  confidence, 
perhaps  with  joy. — The  Expository  Timet, 


in  a  given  place.  We  are  much  more  likely 
to  come  upon  great  masses  of  cowslips  or 
violets,  swarms  of  gnats,  bands  of  butter- 
flies, two  or  three  dragon-flies  darting  about 
together,  and  pairs,  or  even  flocks,  of  the 
same  species  of  birds,  than  to  encounter 
individual  specimens.  In  like  manner  if  we 
extend  our  observations  over  wide  regions 
in  the  same  country,  and  then  over  the  entire 
surface  of  the  globe,  we  find  that  particular 
rock  formations,  soils^  and  mineral  deposits 
are  found  together  in  certain  areas,  and  not 
scattered  in  a  haphazard  way  throughout  the 
continents;  and  that  species  of  plants  and 
animala  have  their  well-known  habitats  or 
hauntsy  or,  as  naturalists  say,  their  areas  of 
characterization." — Elements  of  Sociology, 
hj  Professor  Giddinos. 


My  Creed 

My  creed  is  work ;  to  follow  duty's  call 
However  far  it  leads  across  the  plains — 
Through  trackless  woods,  or  ringing  on  the 

hills; 
To  seek  for  pleasure  in  <the  realms  of  toil — 
Still  ever  striving  for  a  larger  self 
With  which  to  do  a  service  for  the  rest. 

To  lay  a  new  path  through  the  unknown 

way, 
And   leave   some  heritage  e'en   though   so 

small 
No  other  hand  would  love  or  care  to  leave. 
Bejoicing  ever  in  my  brother's  craft. 
To  follow  system  and  the  perfect  law — 
Be  what  I  am,  and  do  my  very  best 
To  lead  a  life  which  ^towers  above  the  hills, 
And  points  the  way  across  the  plains  to  God. 
— ^B.  H.  Wilson  in  Sunlit  Days. 


The  Law  of  Association 

''If  we  follow  the  windings  of  a  stream 
through  the  meadows  and  notice  the  various 
weeds  and  wild  flowers  that  grow  on  ita 
banks,  the  insects  that  wing  over  its  stag- 
nant pools,  and  the  birds  that  nest  in  the 
thickets  along  its  borders,  we  quickly  learn 
that  it  is  unusual  to  And  only  one  objeet  , 


For  All  the  Days  of  All  the  Years 

To  keep  my  health  I 

To  do  my  work  I 

To  live  I 

To  see  to  it  I  grow  and  gain  and  give! 

Never  to  look  behind  me  for  an  hour! 

To  wait  in  weakness  and  to  walk  in  power, 

But  always  fronting  forward  to  the  light, 

Always,  and  always  facing  toward  the  right. 

Bobbed,    starved,     defeated,    fallen,    wide 

astray — 
On,  with  what  strength  I  have! 
Back  to  the  way! 

— Ohaslotte  PotxiNs  Oilman. 
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A  GUIDEBOOK  TO  THE  BIBLICAL  LITERATURE ' 


Here  is  the  crown  of  a  long  and  useiful 
life  spent  in  teaching  and  authorship.  Pro- 
fessor Genung  died  October  1,  1919,  in  his 
seyentieth  year.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Union  College  and  Bochester  Theological 
Semisiuy.  The  first  seven  years  of  his  work 
wers  spent  in  pastorates,  including  two 
Tears  at  the  American  Chapel  at  Leipzig. 
This  was  simply  preparatory,  for  he  entered 
the  aerriee  of  Amherst  College  in  1882  in 
the  department  of  English,  being  successive- 
Ij  inatmctor,  associate  professor,  and  pro- 
fessor, covering  the  departments  of  rhetoric, 
English  literature,  and  Biblical  interpreta* 
tion.  He  was  the  author  of  a  number  od 
text-books  on  rhetoric  and  rhetorical  an- 
alysis, all  of  which  have  proved  their  value 
^ongh  their  large  use  by  students.  But 
as  earl  J  as  1891  he  began  to  produce  excel- 
lent stndcs  on  Biblical  literature,  the  first 
being "  The  Epic  of  the  Inner  Life  "  (1891), 
treating  of  the  Book  of  Job,  then  passing  ito 
a  study  of  Ecclesiastes  and  Omar  Khayyam 
and  a  second  study  of  Ecclesiastes  (1901 
and  1904).  In  1906  he  issued  "  The  Hebrew 
Literature  of  Wisdom  in  the  Light  of  To- 
day," and  now  he  comes  with  a  book  which 
shoirs  the  penetrating  insight  of  a  student 
of  literature,  reverently  and  yet  sanely 
focused  upon  the  entire  Bible  from  the  point 
of  view  of  an  expert  in  literature. 

It  is  a  remarkable  book.  What  we  may 
consider  die  introduction  orients  the  Bible 
as  a  literature,  a  library,  and  a  book,  and 
then  takes  up  the  first  principal  division, 
dealing  with  the  formative  centuries.  He 
estimates  there  the  character  of  the 
Hebrew  mind  in  itself,  as  expressing  the 
genias  of  a  race,  and  as  possessing  a  domi- 
aaat  aptitude;  next,  this  mind  as  affected 
by  its  environment  in  the  land  of  its  de- 
velopmexrt;  and  then  its  approaches  to 
Hterature  as  represented  by  the  fragments 
of  songs  and  proverbs  which  are  worked 
into  the  later  material.  The  awakening  to 
literature  he  finds  the  result  of  the  initiative 
of  two  gifted  kings — ^David  and  Solomon, 


and  then  he  proceeds  to  the  consideration 
of  the  types  and  functions  of  literature  in 
Israel  as  represented  by  poetry  as  lyric,  as 
wisdom,  by  history  and  prophecy.  6o  that 
by  the  exile  Israel  already  had  a  body  of 
literature.  As  .  a  consequence,  the  author 
denominates  the  people  of  the  exile  and 
after  the  same  way  as  the  Mohammedans 
named  both  them  and  the  Christians,  "  peo- 
ple of  the  Book."  He  follows  the 
method  of  the  literary  expert  in  ithe  study 
of  exilic  and  post-  exilic  production  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  method  is  that  of  scientific 
criticism.  The  consequence  is  that  in  gen- 
eral he  follows  the  arrangement  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  not  the  English.  So  we  have 
a  section  on  The  Three  Great  Classics 
(Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  Job)  and  the  &\e 
Rolls.  And  he  closes  this  part  with  just  a 
glance  at  the  way  in  which  what  used  to  be 
called  the  interval  between  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  New  is  filled. 

The  study  of  the  New  Testament  intro- 
duces first  the  ministry  of  Christ,  begin- 
ning with  the  preaching  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist, the  literary  element  in  Jesus'  ministry, 
and  the  conclusion  of  that  ministry  from 
the  time  of  the  Great  Confession  on.  It 
then  introduces  a  chapter  on  The  Literature 
of  Fact,  dealing  with  the  apostles  and  their 
work,  the  growth  of  the  synoptic  gospels, 
and  the  writing  of  the  Acts.  The  next  chap- 
ter deals  with  The  Literature  of  Values,  in 
which  the  epistles  are,  of  course,  the  sub- 
ject of  study.  One  section  of  this  is  an 
illuminating  study  of  Paul  as  orator  and 
letter-writer.  The  final  chapter  deals  with 
The  Besurgence  of  Prophecy,  in  which  first 
the  prophetic  sayings  of  Jesus  and  his 
apocalypse  and  then  the  revelation  of  John 
are  considered. 

Professor  Genung  was  a  student  with  a 
rare  equipment  and  of  unusual  genius.  He 
came  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  equipped, 
first,  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
forms  of  literature,  second,  with  a  long  and 
useful    experience    in    the    impartation    of 
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knowledge,  and  third,  with  &  reverent  but 
scientific  attitude  toward  the  Scriptures. 
The  result  is  that  in  this  book  we  have  the 
view  of  a  fine  mind,  tutored  to  brilliancy, 
and  appreciative  at  the  same  time  of  the 
results  of  half  a  century  of  plodding  study 
of  the  Bible.  The  six  hundred  eighty-six 
pages  of  this  volume  are  packed  with  mat- 
ter that  the  Biblical  student  can  not  afford 
to  miss.  It  is  a  view  not  of  minutue,  but  of 
the  large  results  flowing  from  Biblical  ap- 
preciation. It  will  be  difficult  to  find,  for 
instance,  a  better  statement  than  the  fol- 
lowing upon  the  composition  of  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  its  contents,  and  the  date  of  its 
publication. 

"  As  we  compare  the  two  portions  of  the 
book  a  remarkable  circumstance  comes  to 
light.     The   prophetic   portion,   tho   its  ex- 
pression is  studiously  cryptic,  works  up  to  a 
situation  which  sets  closer  to  known  historic 
fact    than    does    the    story    portion    itself 
wherein  one  would  naturally  look  for  factual 
accuracy.    That  is  to  say,  the  course  of  its 
visionary  revelations  draws  together  to  an 
increasingly  intimate  conversance  with  his- 
toric conditions  and  details  until,  especially 
in    chapter   xi,    where    the   vision    style   is 
dropt,  one  can  not  but  recognize  the  career 
of  Antiochus  IV   (Epiphanes),  who  in  175 
to  164  B.C.,  by  his  despotic  attempt  to  force 
Hellenic  culture  on  the  Jews  of  Palestine, 
precipitated  the  Maccabean  uprising.     Thus 
it  comes  about  that  at  a  point  about  166 
B.C.,   several   centuries  after   the   Chaldean 
exile,   the   prophecies  of   our   book  become 
most   concrete   and  verifiable.     In  marked 
distinction    from    this,    the    story    portion 
(i-vi),  betraying  on  the  part  of  its  writer 
merely  such  familiarity  with  the  civic  his- 
tory of  the  exile   as  might   be   current  in 
popular  tradition,  is  inaccurate  as  to  dates, 
dynasties,  and  the  like,  while  it  is  concerned 
rather  with  the  inner  character  and  motive 
peculiar  to   the   Hebrew   mind.     It  is  bio- 
graphical, but  not  such  biography  as  Daniel 
would  have   written  or   dictated.     It  lacks 
the  color  of  experiences  within  one's  lifetime 
or    familiar    environment.      It   harks   back, 
rather,  to  the  more  primitive  manner  of  the 
semihistoric  legend,  such  as  we  read  in  the 
stories  of  the  patriarchs   (cf.  especially  the 
story   of   Joseph   in   Genesis)    and   of   pre- 
literary    prophets    like   Elijah    and    Elisha. 
.  .  .     This  trait,  with  its  imperfect  knowl- 
edge of  historical  annals,  indicates,  as  does 
the  prophetic  matter  already  noted,  a  time 
of  composition  much  later  than  the  Chaldean 
exile,    when    factual    minuteness    was    not 
essential." 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  book  is  printed 
upon  thin  paper,  so  that  its  size,  in  spite 
of  its  large  contents,  is  that  of  a  book 
easily  carried  in  the  coat  pocket. 


Canon  Bamett.  His  Life,  Work,  and 
Friends.  By  His  Wife.  In  Two  Volumes, 
with  Thirty -nine  Illustrations.  Houghton- 
Mifflin  Company,  Boston. 

Few  lives  have  been  written  which  de- 
scribe mor«  attractively  the  joint  labors 
and  the  joint  vacations  of  husband  and 
wife.  Samuel  Barnett  had  been  at  work 
only  a  few  years'  when  he  fell  in  love  with 
Henrietta  Bowland.  After  a  somewhat  pro- 
longed wooing  they  were  married  in  1873. 
"  The  wedding  was  very  touching — the 
church  was  crowded  with  poor  people;  even 
the  galleries  were  filled  with  them."  Thus 
began  the  remarkable  partnership  in  life's 
interests  which  ended  only  with  the  death  of 
Canon  Barnett  in  1913.  They  had  no  chil- 
dren of  their  own.  For  a  brief  period  their 
ward,  Dorothy  Noel  Woods,  lived  with  them. 
Their  joy  in  her  and  their  grief  at  her  early 
death  indicated  only  too  clearly  how  rich 
would  have  been  their  affection  for  children 
of  kindred  blood.  Destiny,  therefore,  left 
them  free  for  work  in  inseparable  compan- 
ionship. 

Who  was  Canon  Barnett  f  One  of  the 
three  really  great  men  whom  he  met  in 
England,  said  M.  Clemenceau ;  a  born  leader 
and  inspirer  of  men,  who  believed,  and  made 
others  believe,  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
might  be  on  earth,  wrote  someone  in  the 
Westminster  Gazette,  Granting,  however, 
the  great  truth  within  each  of  these  state- 
ments one  might  say  that  he  was  a  pioneer 
in  many  branches  of  Christian  social  service 
and  that  because  of  his  intelligence  and 
common  sense  he  became  a  leader  of 
national  and  international  reputation. 

Without  question  he  was  among  the  first 
to  conceive  of  the  possibility  of  a  social 
settlement  in  East  London,  a  settlement 
which  was  later  to  be  housed  in  the  beautiful 
and  convenient  building  named  after  Arnold 
Toynbee.  The  early  base  of  operations  was 
St.  Jude's  vicarage  in  Whitechapel,  altho 
the  Barnetts  lived  in  ^'dingy  lodgings''  while 
the  vicarage  was  being  renovated  for  them. 
To  show  how  philosophically  Mr.  Barnett 
took  the  situation  one  needs  to  remember 
only  that  his  sole  comment  on  the  land- 
lady's remark  that  a  mouse  had  drowned 
itself  in  his  rice  pudding  was  ''Poor  Little 
mouse."  And  to  indicate  how  admirably 
his  wife  always  added  the  necessary  moral 
element  one  recalls  her  remark 

''  {hat  righteousness  often  demanded  some- 
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thin^  stronger  than  the  meek  aequieseenee 
iritli  which  he  bore  every  delinquency  when 
it  affected  himself .'^ 

Barnett   had    been   born    and   brought   up 

at  Briatol  with  every  advantage,  and  had 

later  lived  comfortably  at  Oxford.    His  wife 

had  already  become  a  most  successful  social 

Torker  under  Miss  Octavia  Hill,  but  she  was 

**  a  girl  who  had  been  reared  in  a  InxuriouB 
kome,  accustomed  to  lavish  living  and  enter- 
taining, who  levelled  in  hunting  and  outdoor 
life." 

And  vet  one  discovers  hardly  a  moment  in 
tkeir  lives  when  they  regretted  their  deci- 
sion to  spend  their  days  amid  squalid  sur- 
roundings. 

Slowly,  but  inevitably,  first  <St.  Jude's  and 
Iben  Tovnbee  Hall  became  identified  with 
an  progressive  social  movements.  The  prin- 
ciples then  espoused  by  the  very  few  inter- 
ested in  constructive  relief,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  Charity  Organization  society; 
the  program  which  later  resulted  in  old-age 
pensions;  the  remarkably  successful  Chil- 
dren's Country  Holiday  enterprise;  the  art, 
literature,  history  and  other  courses  of  read- 
ing tkrown  open  to  working  men ;  the  Nat- 
ural History  and  the  Travelling  dubs,  and 
a  Bfore  of  other  helpful  and  practical  ideas 
put  into  effect,  are  an  ind-ex  of  Mr.  and 
Mn.  Barnett's  social  imagination,  and  the 
present  condition  of  these  movements  and 
societies  is  an  evidence  of  their  practical 
ability  and  that  of  their  colleagues.  Many 
of  ns  now  look  upon  all  these  things  as 
social  necessities  and  possibly  as  social  com- 
monplaces. But  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barnett 
settled  at  St.  Jude's,  hardly  anyone  but 
F.  D.  Maurice  and  a  few  likeminded  men 
and  wooften  had  ever  dreamed  of  the  duty 
of  either  the  privileged  individual  or  the 
powerful  State  toward  the  poor,  the  ig- 
norant and  the  criminal.  Imagine  those 
small  beginnings  and  then  imagine  forty 
Tears  of  oommunity  church  life,  of  vicarage 
and  Tovnbee  Hall,  teeming  with  all  kinds 
of  services,  men's  and  women's  meetings; 
imagine  the  report  reaching  Oxford  and  in 
consequence  a  large  number  of  excellent 
Toung  men  throwing  in  their  lot  with  the 
Bamett's;  imagine  the  best  of  philanthro- 
pists from  an  over  the  world  attracted  by 
the  practical  success  of  the  Bametts; 
imagine  th?  ablest  singers,  actors  and 
srientiats  considering  it  an  honor  to  be  asked 
to  take  part  in  the  life  of  8t.  Jude's  and 
ToTsbee  Hall,— and   one   may   form   some 


conception  of  the  work  of  these  two  people 
and  their  associates.  Some  of  us  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  visit  Toynbee  Hall  and 
to  meet  Mr.  Barnett.  The  practical  dignity 
of  the  surroundings  and  the  quiet  power  of 
the  man,  amid  the  noise  and  dirt  and  trag- 
edy and  hope  of  East  London  were  sufficient 
to  tell  the  story. 

The  book  is  packed  so  full  of  facts  in  re- 
gard to  social  experiment  and  social  success 
that  one  is  forced  merely  to  indicate  in  the 
most  general  way  what  they  were.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  no  minister,  no  social  worker, 
even  no  politician  of  the  high-minded  order 
can  afford  to  miss  the  rare  pleasure  and  to 
lose  the  instruction  which  the  volumes  afford. 
Merely  to  become  familiar  with  some  of  the 
most  interesting  episodes  of  social  history 
one  needs  to  know  what  Mrs.  Barnett  has 
written. 

After  living  for  many  hours  with  a  book 
of  such  frank  interest  in  and  knowledge  of 
men,  one  feels  as  if  he  had  come  to  the 
better  knowledge  of  old  friends  and  to  the 
beginning  of  new  acquaintances.  In  fact, 
the  book  is  full  of  men  and  women  of  whom 
one  is  glad  to  hear  and  because  of  whom 
Christian  social  service  seems  not  only  worth 
while  but  one  of  the -most  effective  ways 
in  which  one  may  spend  his  life. 

Possibly  the  climax  of  the  book  is  found 
in  Mrs.  Barnett's  clear  expression  of  the 
purpose  of  Mr.  Barnett  when  he  was  offered 
and  after  he  had  accepted  the  canonry  of 
Westminster  Abbey: 

"  His  heart's  desire  was  a  place  in  West- 
minster Abbey  where  he  could  speak  of  his 
religious  faith  and  turn  men's  thoughts  to 
the  condition  of  East  London.  In  special 
serviees  he  had  great  faith,  and  was  anxious 
to  use  the  Abbey,  not  only  for  functions,  for 
prayer  or  thanksgiving  on  events  of  national 
importance,  but  as  a  sanctified  place  in 
which  people  bound  together  by  trade  in- 
terests, educational  aims,  or  any  other  com- 
mon pursuit  should  come  together,  and  in  its 
holy  atmosphere  test  the  standard  of  their 
intention." 

The  Bible  for  Home  and  School.  Com- 
mentary on  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the 
Bomans.  By  Edward  Increase  Bos- 
worth,  D.B.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York,  1919.     6%  x  4%  in.,  281  pp. 

Br.  Bosworth's  book  contains  a  bibliogra- 
phy, filling  three  and  one-half  pages,  of 
works  just  in  English  relating  to  the  epistle 
to  the  Romans.  This  list,  moreover,  is  a 
selected  one,  covering  only  recent  books,  not 
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at  all  exhaustive  even  of  these — e.g,,  the 
new  (1W6)  commentary  by  H.  6.  Grey, 
principal  of  Wycliflfe  Hall,  Oxford,  is  not 
named.  Why  then  this  new  commentary  on 
a  book  on  which  so  much  has  been  written  f 

The  first  answer  is  that  it  is  in  a  new  and 
promising  series  under  the  editorship  of  Dr. 
Shailer  Mathews.  The  second  (and  vital) 
answer  is  that  Dr.  Bosworth's  treatment  jus- 
tifies the  issue.  Two  features  alone,  to  say 
nothing  of  other  excellences,  commend  it. 

In  the  introduction  under  the  discussion 
of  Paul's  "  religious  experience "  is  a  cata- 
logue of  "  the  main  presuppositions  of  PauVs 
thought  *'  which  is  new,  candid,  and  vitally 
informing.  It  has,  moreover,  great  signifi- 
cance in  its  relation  to  a  modern  question — 
what  authority  do  Paul's  dicta  carry  to-day  f 
Those  '^  main  presuppositions  "  are : 

"  the  existence  of  God,  a  supreme,  all-power- 
ful, all-wise  and  merciful  personal  being 
whose  domain  centered  in  the  heavens  but 
included  the  earth  and  *  all  things.' " 

at    least    -three    heavens,    and    "  probably " 

seven ; 

'*  in  the  higher  heavens  the  '  glory '  of  G<Jd 
...  a  kind  of  existence  enjoyed  by  God 
and  other  heavenly  beings,  involving  moral 
excellence  and  also  a  kind  of  semi-physical 
radiant  light  that  could  shine  in  the  face  of 
the  glorified  Jesus  and  that  could  be  shared 
by  the  world  of  nature" ; 

in  the  heavens  (which,  by  the  way,  "  only 
spirit  bodies,  not  flesh  bodies  can  enter ") 
are  lordly  angels,  **  thrones,  dominions, 
principalities,  powers,  the  archangel"; 
through  the  "  dark  "  earth  ranges  "  the  evil 
prince  of  the  pow^r  of  the  air"  who  blinds 
men's  spiritual  vision,  hinders  God's  mes- 
sengers, and  inflicts  disease  on  humans; 
there  are  also  "  good  powers  of  the  spiritual 
world  "  doing  "  signs,  wonders,  and  mighty 
works " ;  human  history  divides  into  two 
ages,  "  -this  present  evil  age  of  flesh  and  the 
Coming  Age  of  spirit "  after  "  the  advent 
of  the  Messiah  from  heaven  " ;  a  conception 
of  this  Messiah  as  sinless  and  entlironed  in 
heaven,  and  of  a  judgment  ending  the 
present  age;  the  judgment  will  embody 
God's  will  expressed  in  the  Mosaic  law;  the 
authority  of  Scripture  is  absolute,  and 
sometimes  its  meaning  is  gained  through  an 
allegorical  interpretation;  the  primacy  of 
the  Jews  among  the  nations  will  end  with 
the  present  age;  the  Messianic  kingdom  will 
include  many  Gentiles. 

These     "  preconceptions "     should     have 
and  must  necessarily  be  considered  in 


any  satisfactory  study  of  Paul's  writings 
and  80  must  the  newer  cosmological  con- 
ceptions. There  is  not  a  commentary  on 
Bomans  which  oonsistently  considers  these 
factors  and  employs  them  frankly  {i.e,,  not 
apologetically,  without  excusing  them)  in 
commenting  on  the  epistle.  This  is  a  very 
great  merit  of  Dr.  Bosworth's  volume,  the 
first  deliberate  and  measured  action  of  this 
sort. 

Paragraph  by  paragraph  the  author  sums 
up  the  substance  of  the  letter,  and  pro- 
vides in  almost  colloquial  language  an  illum- 
ining paraphrase  to  the  somewhat  technical 
and  often  involved  discussion  by  the  apostle. 
There  is  no  longer  the  shadow  of  an  excuse 
for  not  understanding  Paul's  most  techni- 
cally theological  epistle.  This  feature,  with 
the  sufficient  and  pellucid  comment  beneath 
the  text  (which  is  the  B.  Y.),  makes  of  this 
the  most  generally  useful  commentary  on 
Bonuins  available.  Of  course,  it  will  not 
displace  such  treatments  as  that  of  Sanday 
and  Headlam  in  Tlie  Critical  Commentary. 

An  additional  valuable  feature  is  the  il- 
lumination of  Paul's  reasoning  by  many 
citations  from  and  references  to  the  pseu- 
depigraphic  and  apocalyptic  Jewish  litera- 
ture of  the  three  centuries  just  prior  to 
Paul's  own  time.  This  literature  colored 
much  of  Jewish  thinking  in  Paul's  time  and 
has  deeply  affected  Christian  ideas  even 
down  to  our  own  times.  Numerous  specific 
instances  of  ite  working  in  Paul's  mind  are 
pointed  out. 

The  book  is  a  real  commentary,  a  consecu- 
tive interpretation  of  the  Pauline  writing, 
and  is  not  a  cover  for  setting  forth  the 
authors  system  of  theology.  The  latter  has 
so  often  been  made  the  chief  purpose  of  a 
commentary  on  this  letter  that  mention  of 
its  complete  exclusion  here  is  worth  while. 

Isaiah  in  Modem  Speech.  By  John 
Edgar  McFadten,  D.D.  James  Clarke  & 
Co.,  London,  1918.    7%  x  4%  in.,  223  pp. 

Since  there  are  available  such  versions  as 
the  Bevised  and  the  American  Standard,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  improved  versions  usually 
given  in  commentaries,  one  may  be  excused 
for  asking  why  this  new  translation  by  Dr. 
McFadyenf  One  will  not  have  to  go  far, 
however,  to  justify  it.  It  is  a  question  not 
merely  of  more  accurate  rendering,  in  which 
the  element  of  compromise  between  con- 
servatism  and   liberalism   does   not   enter; 
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there  is  the  question  of  the  form  in  -which 
the  prophecy  is  cast  and  an  appropriate 
arran^ment  of  the  translation.  If  one  con- 
snlta  Dr.  McFadyen's  rendering  he  may  or 
may  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  trans- 
lation is  cast  in  poetic  form  throughout. 
For  instance,  in  the  first  chapter  only  the 
first  verse  is  given  in  prose.  The  sanire  is 
true  of  the  second,  and  one  does  not  come 
upon  any  further  prose  until  he  reaches  the 
first  three  verses  of  *he  sixth  chapter.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  chaptet  seven,  verses 
one  to  six,  and  the  first  clause  of  verse 
seven,  are  in  prose.  In  other  words,  by 
taking  up  Dr.  McFadyen's  book  the  reader 
will  obtain  an  entirely  different  idea  of  the 
stmetnre  of  Isaiah,  the  poetry  being  ar- 
ranged not  merely  in  its  structural  paral- 
lelism but  also  in  its  strophical  form.  Illus- 
trative of  this  is  chapter  nine,  in  which 
veras  one  is  prose,  verses  two  to  seven  are 
so  many  quatrains,  closing  with  a  stanza  of 
five  lines.  Perhaps  this  is  enough  to  justify 
the  student  in  the  purchase  of  the  book. 
The  only  additional  remark  in  this  respect 
Wing  that  the  arrangf^?ment  in  lines  and 
strophes  is  in  accordance  with  Dr.  McFad- 
ven's  solution  of  the  poeticftl  problem  of  the 
hook  of  Isaiah. 

So  far  as  the  translation  is  concerned,  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  reproduce  here  his  ren- 
dering of  four  of  the  critical  passages,  by 
way  of  illustration: 

A  maid  is  with  child,  she  shall  bring  forth 

a  son, 
And  shall  call  his  name  Immanuel. 
Honey  and  curd  shall  he  eat, 
When  he  knows  how  to  choose  what  is  good, 
And  to  shun  what  is  evil. 
For  ere  the  child  shall  know 
And  to  shun  what  is  evil, 
How  to  choose  what  is  good 
That  land  shall  be  deserted 
Whose  two  kings  thou  so  dreadest. 

— Isa.  7:14-16. 

Tor  to  us  a  child  is  born, 
Tnto  us  a  son  is  given, 
On  whose  shoulders  is  dominion; 
And  this  is  the  name  he  bears — 

"<^omi8ellor  most  wonderful, 
God  with  the  warrior  might, 
Father  everlasting, 
Prince  of  the  reign  of  peace." 

— Isa.  9:6. 

Behold! 
^j  Servant,  whom  I  uphold ; 
Mj  Chosen,  the  joy  of  My  soul. 
I  havf!  put  My  spirit  upon  him ; 
Re  shall  publish  (My)  Law  to  the  nations. 


He  shall  not  cry,  nor  shout. 
Nor  utter  his  voice  in  the  streets; 
Not  a  reed  that  is  bent  shall  he  break, 
Nor  a  wick  that  burns  dim  shall  he  quench. 

-^Isa.  42:1-3. 

Hearken  to  Me,  house  of  Jacob, 

Ye  of  Israel's  house  that  remain. 

All  ye  that  from  birth  have  been  carried 

And  upheld  since  the  day  ye  were  born. 

Till  old  age  I  am  ever  the  same; 

Till  your  hair  is  grey,  I  will  carry  you. 

It  is  I  that  have  borne  the  burden, 

It  is  I  that  will  carry  it  still ; 

It  is  I  that  will  carry  and  save  you, 

To  whom  will  ye  liken  or  equal  Mel 

Whom  will  ye  set  as  My  peerf 

— ^Isa.  46:3-5. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  repeat  what  was 

said  in  a  recent  book  review  in  these  pages 

that  in  interpreting  scripture  "  its  external 

forms  must  be  realized  before  we  can  catch 

its  meaning  and  spirit." 

The    New    Spirit    in    Industry.      By    F. 

Ebnest    Johnson.       Association    Press, 
New  York,  1919.    7%  x  5  in.,  95  pp. 

This  is  a  meaty  little  book  traversing  the 
labor  situation.     It  is 

"  a  collection  of  ideas  and  facts  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stimulating  thought  and  awakening 
a  sense  of  responsibility:  it  aims  to  call 
attention  to  some  of  the  spiritual  elements 
in  industrial  readjustment." 

The  new  spirit  is  that 

'*  which  proclaims  industry  a  form  of  ser- 
vice. It  is  insisting  that  labor  shall  have 
a  first  claim  on  the  product." 

Industrial  peace  will  come  when  the  whole 
situation  is  lifted  into  the  high  pla;De  of 
conscience;  when  all  relations  of  life  are 
viewed  and  dealt  with  on  an  ethical  and 
spiritual  basis.  In  presenting  the  ethical 
significance  of  certain  phases  of  the  indus- 
trial situation  the  author  has  rendered  a 
timely  and  needed  service. 

Towards  Racial  Health.  A  Handbogk  on 
the  Training  of  Boys  and  Girls,  Parents, 
Teachers,  and  Social  Workers.  By  Norah 
H.  March.  New  American  Edition  with 
an  Introduction  by  Evangeline  W. 
Young.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company,  New 
York,  1919.    7%  x  5  in.,  320  pp. 

We  agree  with  Dr.  Evangeline  W.  Young 
that  "  one  of  the  most  urgent  needs  in  the 
educational  system  of  this  country  is  for 
the  right  kind  of  eugenic  instruction  for 
young  p?ople."  Preachers  frequently  like  to 
know  of  a  book  on  this  subject  which  they 
can  recommend  to  parents,  teachers,  and 
social  workers.    This  is  such  a  book. 
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Religion  and  Culture.  By  Frjedkrick 
ScHLEiTBR.  Columbia  University  Press, 
New  York,  1919.    206  pp. 

What  is  religion  f  There  is  a  profusion  of 
data  from  all  parts  of  the  globe  and  from 
all  ages  of  human  history.  But  ithe  author 
holds  that  "the  statement  of  religion,  as 
such  and  at  large,  free  from  the  exigencies 
of  time  and  place"  has  not  been  scientific. 
He  examines  the  chief  "  processes  of  gener- 
alization'' to  show  the  "tyi)es  of  pre- 
suppositions involved''  in  ithese  methods. 
He  is  particularly  forceful  in  castigating  the 
method  of  making  an  intensive  study  of  our 
restricted  area  and  assuming  it  reflects  what 
is  true  universally.  At  best  it  can  be  but 
a  "cultural  fragment  torn  out  of  the  total 
universe  of  human  experieno?."  The  com- 
parative method  gathers  data  everywhere 
and  clarifies  them  because  alike  in  some 
respects  I  The  unilinear  and  evolutionary 
theory  is  not  scientific  because  all  grades  of 
belief  are  found  distributed  through  various 
culture  levels.  The  difficulties  in  interpreta- 
tion are  displayed.  The  relation  between 
magic  and  religion  and  spirit  and  magical 
power  as  th«  primordium  are  discust.  Then 
the  whole  concept  of  causality  and  its  effect 
on  the  whole  analysis  of  religious  phenomena 
is  analyzed.  All  of  these  are  shown  un- 
tenable as  a  "  fundamentum  comparationis." 
The  whole  conclusion  is  that  in  treating  the 
data  of  religion  "  much  more  critical  caution 
than  is  customary"  is  necessary.  We  suffer 
from  over  generalization  and  premature 
classification.  The  book  should  have  a  salu- 
tory  effect  on  the  whole  treatment  of  com- 
parative religion.  There  is  a  bibliography 
of  thirteen  pages. 

A  History  of  the  New  Thought  Move- 
ment. By  Horatio  W.  Bresser.  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  Company,  New  York,  1919. 
7%  X  4%  in.,  352  pp. 

The  author  of  this  study  of  the  mental 
healing  movement  is  the  son  of  Julius  A. 
Dresser,  who  was  a  follower  of  Quimby,  the 
pioneer.  He  has  had  an  acquaintance  with 
the  movement  from  the  time  it  was  known 
as  "mental  science,"  "mind  cure"  and  the 
"  Boston  craze,"  and  the  claim  is  made  that 
this  is  the  first  adequate,  complete  history 
of  New  Thought. 

Life  and  Its  Maintenance.  A  Symposium 
on  Biological  Problems  of  the  Day. 
Blackie  &  Bon,  Ltd.,  London,  1919. 

The  subject  matter  of   this  volume   was 


delivered  in  the  form  of  public  lectuives  at 
University  College,  London,  during  the  first 
half  of  1918.  A  notable  proportion  of  the 
lectures  is  occupied  with  the  food  question 
in  various  asjpects.  It  is  true  that  our  prob- 
lems are  really  peace-time  problems  "stand- 
ing out  in  relief  against  the  'background  of 


w 


war. 

Out  of  Old  Paths.  By  Miles  Hanson. 
The  Beacon  Press,  Boston,  1919.  7\i  z 
4%  in.,  103  pp. 

We  have  here  the  story  of  one  who  began 
life  amid  orthodox  surroundings,  and  as  his 
student  and  ministerial  career  widened  many 
of  the  old  theological  beliefs  were  discarded. 
The  old  and  the  new  beliefs  are  put  in  paral- 
lel columns  in  one  of  the  chapters  so  that 
one  can  readily  notice  the  differences  which 
are  very  marked.  After  eighteen  years  of 
service  in  two  Congregational  churches  in 
Cngland,  he  was  obliged,  on  account  of  sick- 
ness in  the  family,  to  seek  a  more  hospitable 
climate,  and  this  he  found  in  the  southwest. 
Here  he  spent  five  years  in  farming,  then  a 
ministry  in  "  a  new  and  thrifty  border  city," 
and  finally  became  pastor  of  a  Unitarian 
Church  in  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Only  an  enlightened  mind  and  conscience 
can  judge  what  the  values  are  in  the  old  and 
new  paths.  All  old  paths  are  not  necessarily 
wrong,  any  more  than  all  new  paths  are 
necessarily  right. 

Jesus  and  the  Young  Man  of  To-day. 
By  John  M.  Holmes.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York,  1919.  6%  x  4%  in., 
170  pp. 

These   daily  studies  attempt  to   cover   a 

brief    survey    of    the    life    of    Jesus    and 

"were  written  primarily  for  th^  college 
student  who,  no  longer  able  to  accept  his 
boyhood  beliefs,  seeks  a  restatement  of  faith 
which  will  meet  the  needs  of  his  reason  as 
well  as  of  his  heart." 

The  Gates  of  Janus.     An  Epic  Story  of 
the  World-War.   William  Cartdi.    Flem- 
ing H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York.     244  pp. 
The  avowed  intention  of  the  writer  was 

•to  send  out  a  war  phillipic  and  a  war  his- 
tory, not  to  emulate  Homer  or  Milton.  As 
a  phillipic  it  must  be  judged,  not  as  poetry. 
Many  have  enjoyed  this  work.  War  has 
not  been  very  propitious  to  poets  and  to 
lovers  of  poetry.  Now  that  the  gates  are 
shu^t,  as  the  author  seems  to  believe,  **  for- 
evermore,"  the  book  will  serve  as  a  grim 
document  of  what  war  is  like  and  what  it 
does  to  men  and  to  nations. 
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liif^ne  a^t  ibgotdi  SirakBi  Ql^i^ottglf 

If  we  sprinkle  iron  filings  over  a  sheet  of  paper  and  move  a 
magnet  beneath  the  paper,  the  filings  become  active  and  combine 
and  recombine  in  a  great  variety  of  groupings  and  regroupings.  A 
beholder  who  knows  nothing  of  the  magnet  underneath  gazes  upon 
the  whole  affair  with  a  sense  of  awe  and  mystery,  tho*  he  feels  all 
the  time  that  there  must  be  some  explanation  of  the  action  and  that 
soiae  hidden  power  behind  is  operating  as  the  cause  of  the  groupings 
and  regroupings  of  the  iron  particles.  Something  certainly  that  we 
do  not  see  is  revealing  its  presence  and  its  power. 

Our  every-day  experience  is  full  of  another  series  of  activities 
even  more  mysterious  than  these  movements  of  the  iron.  Whenever 
we  open  our  eyes  we  see  objects  and  colors  confronting  us  and  located  . 
in  spaces  far  and  near.  What  brings  the  object  to  usf  What  oper- 
ates to  produce  the  contact?  How  does  the  far-away  thing  hit  our 
organ  of  vision  f  This  was  to  the  ancient  philosopher  a  most  difiScult 
problem,  a  real  mystery.  He  made  many  guesses  at  a  solution,  but 
no  guess  which  he  could  make  satisfied  his  judgment.  Our  answer 
is  that  an  invisible  and  intangible  substance  which  we  call  ether — 
luminiferous  ether — ^fills  all  space,  even  the  space  occupied  by  visible 
objects,  and  that  this  ether  which  is  capable  of  amazing  vibrations, 
billions  of  times  a  second,  is  set  vibrating  at  different  velocities  by 
different  objects.  These  vibrations  bombard  the  minute  rods  and 
cones  of  the  retina  at  the  back  of  the  eye  and,  presto,  we  see  now  one 
color  and  now  another,  now  one  object  and  now  another.  This  ether 
would  forever  have  remained  unknown  to  us  had  not  this  marvelous 
structure  of  the  retina  given  it  a  chance  to  break  through  and  reveal 
itself.  In  many  other  ways,  too,  this  ether  breaks  through  into  revela- 
tion.  It  is  responsible  apparently  for  all  the  immensely  varied  phe- 
nomena of  electricity,  probably,  too,  of  cohesion  and  gravitation. 
Here,  again,  the  revelations  remained  inadequate  and  without  clear 
interpretation  until  we  succeeded  in  constructing  proper  instruments 
and  devices  for  it  to  break  through  into  active  operation.  The  dynamo 
and  the  other  electrical  mechanisms  which  we  have  invented  do  not 
make  or  create  electricity.  They  merely  let  it  come  through,  showing 
itself  now  as  light,  now  as  heat,  now  again  as  motive-power.  But 
always  it  was  there  before,  unnoted,  merely  potential,  and  yet  a  vast 
surrounding  ocean  of  energy  there  behind,  ready  to  break  into  active 
operation  when  the  medium  was  at  hand  for  it. 

Life  is  another  one  of  those  strange  mysteries  that  can  not  be  ex- 
plained until  we  realize  that  something  more  than  we  see  is  breaking 
through  matter  and  revealing  itself.    The  living  thing  is  letting 
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through  some  greater  power  than  itself,  something  beyond  and  behind, 
which  is  needed  to  account  for  what  we  see  moving  and  acting  with 
intention  and  purpose.  Matter  of  itself  is  no  explanation  of  life. 
The  same  cdemental  stuff  is  very  different  until  it  becomes  the  instru- 
ment of  something  not  itself  which  organizes  it,  pushes  it  upward  and 
onward,  and  reveals  itself  through  it.  Something  has  at  length  come 
into  view  which  is  more  than  force  and  mechanism.  Here  is  intelli* 
gent  purpose  and  forward-looking  activity  and  something  capable 
of  variation,  novelty,  and  surprize.  And  when  living  substance  has 
reached  a  certain  stage  of  organization,  something  higher  still  begins 
to  break  through— consciousness  appears,  and  on  its  higher  levels  con- 
sciousness begins  to  reveal  truth  and  moral  goodness.  It  is  useless 
to  try  to  explain  consciousness — especially  truth-bearing  consciousness 
— as  a  function  of  brain,  for  it  can  not  be  done.  That  way  of  expla- 
nation no  more  explains  mind  than  the  Ptolemaic  theory  explains 
the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Once  more,  something  breaks 
through  and  reveals  itself,  as  surely  as  light  breaks  through  a  prism 
and  reveals  itself  in  the  band  of  spectral  colors.  This  consciousness 
of  ours,  as  I  have  said,  is  not  merely  awareness,  not  only  intelligent 
response;  it  lays  hold  of  and  apprehends,  %,€.,  reveals,  truUi  and 
goodness.  What  I  think,  when  I  really  think,  is  not  just  my  private 
"opinion,"  or  "guess,"  or  "seeming" ;  it  turns  out  to  have  something 
universal  and  absolute  about  it.  My  multiplication-table  is  every- 
body's multiplication-table.  It  is  true  for  me  and  far  beyond  me. 
And  what  is  true  of  my  mathematics  is  also  true  of  other  features  of 
my  thinking.  When  I  properly  organize  my  experience  through 
rightly  formed  concepts,  I  express  aspects  that  are  real  and  true  for 
everybody — I  attain  to  something  which  can  be  called  truth.  The 
same  way  in  the  field  of  conduct,  I  can  discover  not  only  what  is 
subjectively  right,  but  I  can  go  farther  and  embody  principles  which 
are  right  not  only  for  me  but  for  every  good  man.  Something  more 
than  a  petty,  tiny,  private  consciousness  is  expressing  itself  through 
my  personality.    I  am  the  organ  of  something  more  than  myself. 

Perhaps  more  wonderful  still  is  the  way  in  which  beauty  breaks 
through.  It  breaks  through  not  only  at  a  few  highly  organized  poiiits, 
it  breaks  through  almost  everywhere.  Even  the  minutest  things  reveal 
it  as  well  as  do  the  sublimest  things,  like  the  stars.  Whatever  one 
sees  through  the  microscope,  a  bit  of  mold  for  example,  is  charged 
with  beauty.  Everything  from  a  dewdrop  to  Mount  Shasta  is  the 
bearer  of  beauty.  And  yet  beauty  has^  no  function,  no  utility.  Its 
value  is  intrinsic,  not  extrinsic.  It  is  its  own  excuse  for  being.  It 
greases  no  wheels,  it  bakes  no  puddings.  It  is  a  gift  of  dieer  grace, 
a  gratuitous  largess.  It  must  imply  behind  things  a  Spirit  that  enjoys 
beauty  for  its  own  sake  and  that  floods  the  world  everywhere  with 
it.  Wherever  it  can  break  through,  it  does  break  through,  and  our 
joy  in  it  shows  that  we  are  in  some  sense  kindred  to  the  giver  and 
revealer  of  it. 

Something  higher  and  greater  still  breaks  through  and  reveals  a 
deeper  Reality  than  any  that  we  see  and  touch.  Love  comes  through 
— ^not  everywhere  like  beauty,  but  only  where  rare  organization  has 
prepared  an  organ  for  it.  Some  aspects  of  love  appear  very  widely, 
are,  at,  least,  as  universal  as  truth  and  moral  goodness.  But  love  in  its 
full  glory,  love  in  its  height  of  unselfishness  and  with  its  passion  of 
self-giving  is  a  rare  manifestation.     One  person — the  Galilean — ^has 
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been  a  perfect  revealing  organ  of  it. 
In  his  life  it  broke  through  with  the 
same  perfect  naturalness  as  the  beam 
of  light  breaks  through  the  prisms  of 
waterdrops  and  reveals  the  rainbow. 
Love  that  understands,  sympathizes, 
endures,  inspires,  recreates,  and 
transforms,  broke  through  and  re- 
vealed itself  so  impressively  that 
those  who  see  it  and  feel  it  are  con- 
vinced that  here  at  last  the  real  na- 
ture of  God  has  come  through  to  us 
and  stands  revealed.  And  St.  Paul, 
who  was  absolutely  convinced  of  this, 
went  still  farther.  He  held,  with  a 
faith  buttressed  in  experience,  that 
this  same  Christ,  who  had  made  this 
demonstration  of  love,  became  after 


his  resurrection  an  invisible  presence, 
a  life-giving  Spirit  who  could  work 
and  act  as  a  resident  power  within 
receptive,  responsive  human  spirits, 
and  could  transform  them  into  a  like- 
ness to  himself  and  continue  his  reve- 
lation of  love  wherever  he  should  find 
such  organs  of  revelation.  If  that,  or 
something  like  it,  is  true  it  is  a  very 
great  truth.  It  was  that  that  good  old 
William  Dell  meant  when  he  said: 
"The  believer  is  the  only  book  in 
which  God  himself  writes  his  New 
Testament." 

Hatibtobd  Collxoe,  Haverf ord.  Pa. 


F.  W.  BOREHAM,  TASMANIA'S  INTERPRETER 

OF  LIFE 

The  Rev.  Edward  H.  Eppens,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 


'Behold,  the  sower  went  forth  to 
SOW;  and  as  he  sowed,  some  seeds  fell 
by  the  wayside  .  .  .  And  this  is 
he  that .  was  sown  ..."  Here 
is  a  high  authority  for  the  use  of  a 
pedagogical  device  which  has  been 
prominent  in  the  history  of  preaching. 
A  preacher  must  have  an  eye  to  paral- 
lels. The  method  is  not  altogether 
free  from  dangers.  One  danger  is  to 
make  too  much  of  '^points,"  allowing 
the  figure  of  speech  to  walk  on  all 
fours;  others  are  found  in  the  easy 
reaction  to  every  passing  fancy,  fall- 
ing into  contradictions,  violating  the 
probabilities,  losing  the  sense  of  prop- 
er proportion.  But  the  process  is  in- 
tensely interesting,  and  the  preacher 
who  does  not  compel  interest  has 
missed  his  calling.  And  the  world 
is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things,  con- 
fosing  in  their  disorder  and  tantaliz- 
ing with  their  unezprest  meanings, 
that  we  always  welcome  the  master 
hand  which  is  able  to  arrange  matters 
for  our  convenient  study. 

For  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  in- 


telligibility •  of  the  universe ;  every 
object  has  a  meaning,  has,  in  fact,  a 
thousand  meanings;  who  is  to  be  the 
interpreter  if  not  the  preacher? 
Science  has  other  work  to  do — a  scien- 
tist who  knows  his  business  will 
hardly  risk  his  reputation  by  trying 
to  explain  the  world;  he  knows  what 
pitfalls  lie  in  that  region,  and  is  satis- 
fied if  he  succeeds  in  describing, 
feebly,  a  few  of  the  facts  that  come 
within  his  range  of  vision.  The  man 
of  affairs,  so  called,  frankly  cares  but 
little  for  "meanings.*  And  as  for  the 
artist,  he  lives  in  another  world.  But 
the  preacher  must  find  his  Ood  in  the 
world  and  must  point  him  out  to  his 
people.  The  writings  of  F.  W.  Bore- 
ham  offer  a  fine  illustration  of  one 
way  in  which  this  may  be  done. 

The  essayist  has  this  advantage 
over  most  writers  that  he  may  start 
wherever  he  pleases  and  quit  when  he 
is  done.  He  does  not  even  need  a 
text.  This  freedom  leads  our  author 
into  the  most  astonishing  corners  of 
the  world;  he  is  free  to  bring  out  of 
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the  treasure-houfie  of  his  memory  old 
things  and  new,  catastrophies,  songs, 
stories,  myths,  dreams,  prophecies. 
On  one  page  we  hark  back  to  the 
thought-world  of  Augustine  to  be  re- 
minded that  Lazarus  is  invoked  by 
name  to  come  back  to  earth  ^^lest  all 
the  hosts  of  the  dead  should  hear  his 
voice  and  come  forth  together,'*  and 
on  another  we  get  a  droll  story  in- 
culcating the  wisdom  of  keeping 
ducks  in  wet  weather.  One  can  never 
tell  what  lies  beyond  the  next  bend 
of  the  path,  on  the  next  page.  Bore- 
ham's  books  illustrate  both  the  de- 
lights and  the  dangers  of  roaming  and 
seeking  for  hidden  treasure.  But  the 
knight  errant  is  forgiven  because  he 
always  comes  home  before  dark,  and 
he  is  doubly  welcome  because  we 
know  he  will  have  found  his  adven- 
ture and  will  make  a  capital  tale  of 
it.  Which  things,  as  the  author 
would  say,  are  an  allegory. 

Benson  is  more  matter-of-fact ;  Jef- 
feries  is  more  elusive,  more  wildly 
luxuriant;  Thoreau  is  more  uncon- 
ventional; B.  L.  Stevenson  is  more 
revolutionary  in  his  conclusions;  but 
Boreham  has  the  gift  of  finding  the 
human  interest  in  nature  and  the 
tender  heart  that  beats  in  every  man's 
breast.  And  that  is  no  mean  gift. 
What  Izaak  Walton  saw  in  a  grayling 
and  Jack  London  in  a  dog,  Boreham 
discovers  in  a  mushroom  or  in  a  chim- 
ney-pot or  in  a  recondite  verse  from 
the  book  of  Ezekiel. 

A  preacher  is,  essentially,  a  poet; 
out  of  the  unseemly  flotsam  and  jet- 
sam of  life  he  constructs  a  thing  of 
beauty  called  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Instinctively  he  looks  upon  the  ele- 
ments of  this  life  as  symbols  of  higher 
things.  Religion  is,  after  all,  a  ro- 
mantic aflFair — a  fact  for  which  some 
of  us  are  devoutly  thankful.  It  is  a 
search  for  the  blue  flower,  a  peering 
out  for  the  lights  on  the  distant  hori- 
zon. Romanticism  is,  historically,  a 
revulsion  against  the  stiff  intellectual- 


ism  that  could  not  get  beyond  the 
obvious.  Ecstacy  and  admiration  are 
essential  to  the  romantic  interest. 
Boreham  has  learned  to  admire,  and 
he  helps  his  readers  to  admire,  this 
wonderful  universe  and  its  wonder- 
ful people — ^wonderful  even  in  their 
insignificance.  What  shall  it  be? 
Anything!  A  tree,  a  snake,  a  pig,  a 
newspaper,  onions,  pickles,  ipecacu- 
anha or  linoleum,  misers  or  mud, 
cooks  or  cows,  books  or  boots,  slippers 
or  sandwiches  or  stars,  above  all 
things  the  glorious  company  of  good 
people  in  all  ages — ^they  are  all  sym- 
bols, parables,  throbbing  with  life. 

Fechner  did  a  courageous  and  most 
helpful  thing  when  he  put  a  soul  into 
the  earth,  vitalizing  the  dead  globe. 
The  general  reader  may  never  have 
heard  a  word  of  Fechner,  but  if  he 
is  in  love  with  the  world  he  will  find 
every  stock  and  stone  speaking  of 
beauty  and  goodness  and  truth,  and 
every  bush  afire  with  GU)d.  He  feels 
that  a  baby  or  a  conversion  or  a  poppy 
is  a  miracle,  and  is  grateful  to  dis- 
cover, on  the  other  side  of  the  globe, 
a  man  who  corroborates  his  trans- 
cendental faith  in  the  symbolism  of 
matter. 

We  have,  thus  far,  eight  fertile 
volumes  of  this  Australian  writer. 
The  titles  are  suggestive :  Mushrooms 
on  the  Moor;  Mountains  in  the  Mist; 
Faces  in  the  Fire;  The  Luggage  of 
Life;  The  OoJden  Milestone;  The 
Silver  Shadow;  The  Uttermost  Star; 
The  Other  Side  of  the  HUl  But,  as 
with  Ruskin's  titles,  one  never  can  tell 
what  to  look  for  besides  the  particular 
essay  that  stands  as  sponsor  for  the 
book.  Each  volume  contains  about 
twenty-five  essays,  making  over  two 
hundred  chapters,  running  over  with 
wholesome  fun,  with  erudition  lightly 
borne,  with  stories  of  life  and  litera- 
ture which  drive  home  the  serious 
message  of  God  to  man.  Here  are 
chapters  on  Being  Left-handed,  on 
Gwine  Back  to  Dixie,  on  Falling  in 
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Love,  on  White  Elephants  (worth  a 
whole  treatise!),  on  the  Ministry  of 
Nonsense,  on  Hatpins  and  Button- 
hooks, on  The  Wisdom  of  Conducting 
One's  Own  Funeral. 

Now  a  person  who  indulges  in  such 
an  omniverous  appetite  does  not  need 
to  fear  intellectual  malnutrition. 
Boreham  is  a  champion  of  the  open 
mind — so  much  so  that  it  is  a  bit  sur- 
prizing that  he  has  so  little  to  say 
for  those  who  devote  their  time  to 
psychical  research.  He  holds  that  it 
is  a  mistake  to  "seek  to  penetrate  the 
superb  silences  of  revelation.*'  Yet 
this  very  essay  on  "The  Secret"  shows 
how  even  the  soul  which  must  have 
its  mysteries  and  its  reticences  would 
be  a  very  poor  thing  unless  it  made  a 
lifelong  search  for  the  unknown. 
Without  a  challenge  of  the  mysteries 
there  would  be  no  discovery  and  no 
science. 

Nevertheless,  we  need  the  reminder 
that  all  our  special  disciplines  fail  to 
explain  the  world.  Science  is  nothing 
but  an  approximation,  and  its  con- 
clusions are  bound  to  be  indecisive 
because  it  always  proceeds  on  the 
principle  that  the  whole  is  but  the 
smn  of  the  parts — a  later  day  shows 
that  there  is  always  a  better  theory, 
t.«.,  a  nearer  approach  to  the  truth. 
What  scientific  theory  was  ever  more 
than  tentative  T  We  need  not  on  that 
account  look  askance  at  the  scientist 
and  his  analytic  method.  His  limita- 
tion is  not  of  his  own  choosing;  is, 
in  fact,  the  condition  of  his  success. 

The  same  is  true  of  criticism.  There 
18  no  permanent  canon.  Literary 
judgments  are  as  wavering  as  a  wind- 
blown reed.  No  name  that  amounts 
to  anything  but  has  been  the  occasion 
of  wordy  battles.  What  the  highest 
court  of  one  age  crowns  is  execrated 
by  the  next.  Even  ethical  values  shift 
with  the  winds.  And  it  is  not  at  all 
a  question  of  intelligence ;  as  though 
a  growth  of  knowledge  spelled  cer- 
tainty   and    unanimity.    The    truth 


simply  transcends  our  power  of  cor- 
rect appraisal.  So  that  a  student  may 
outrage  the  whole  scheme  of  present- 
day  judgments  (not  such  a  terrible 
catastrophe  as  it  might  appear  to 
some!)  and  still  be  a  fine  poet,  a 
glorious  painter  or  musician,  and  a 
most  effective  preacher,  too.  He  may 
contradict  himself  in  a  hundred 
places — 

"Do  I  contradict  myself  f 

Very  well  then,  I  contradict  myself, 

I  am  large,  I  contain  multitudes" — 

he  may  be  convinced  of  dualism  and 
romanticism  and  heresy,  he  may  mis- 
read a  hundred  texts  and  a  thousand 
facts  of  history  with  an  eye  to  the 
"moral,"  a  vice  not  unknown  to 
preachers;  he  is  only  exercising  the 
sovereign  rights  of  the  artist;  he 
travels  first-class,  as  Boreham  would 
say,  while  the  poor  analyst,  the  ex- 
egete,  and  the  critic  travel  in  the 
steerage.  One  consolation  is  that  all 
the  passengers  in  the  ship  are  travel- 
ing at  the  same  speed ;  they  arrive  at 
the  same  time  (if  they  do  not  suffer 
shipwreck!)  tho  the  first-class  pas- 
sengers enjoy  a  few  luxuries  and 
have  the  privilege  of  getting  off  at 
the  landing  with  a  little  less  incon- 
venience. Still,  the  difference  is  not 
so  great.   We  are  all  in  the  same  boat ! 

One  of  the  major  functions  of 
preaching  is  to  relate  the  contradic- 
tory experiences  and  antagonistic 
facts  to  infinity,  and  to  extract,  so 
far  as  may  be,  from  the  common  and 
commonplace  phenomena  of  life  the 
authentic,  suprarational,  or  religious 
sense.  Boreham  is  a  preacher  of  the 
spiritualities.  He  reminds  us  that 
everything  has  a  spiritual  side — even 
vipers  and  weasels. 

This  is  the  burden  of  all  the  mystics 
that  ever  lived,  from  St.  John  to 
Tauler,  from  Plato  to  Maeterlinck. 
Swedenborg  finds  his  correspon- 
dences. Ruysbroeck  speaks  of  melt- 
ing and  merging  into  a  Unity  appar- 
ently   antithetical    conceptions;    the 
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old  hermeneutiats  sought  and  easily 
found  three  or  four  parallel  mean- 
ings in  the  stories  of  the  Bible.  The 
division  between  the  two  worlds  dis- 
appears; to  bridge  the  chasm  an 
Oversoul  is  posited,  as  with  Emerson, 
or  an  Eternal  Lover,  as  with  Eabir, 
or  a  Logos,  as  with  John.  Avoiding 
the  superstitions  which  the  realist  had 
put  in  the  place  of  the  superstitions 
of  faith,  mysticism  of  the  finet  sort 
longs  to  escape  the  obvious,  vulgar, 
surface  aspect  of  things.  It  wants  to 
get  at  the  heart  of  the  whole  matter, 
the  existence  of  which  is  not  even  sus- 
pected by  the  rank  and  file. 

Now  the  preacher  operates  with 
two  bodies  of  fact^the  Word  and 
the  world.  He  stuaies  and  preaches 
his  Bible,  and  he  teaches  that  the  mil- 
lion facts  of  nature  point  to  some- 
thing beyond,  that  man,  who  is  to 
man  always  the  main  part  of  nature, 
spells  Ood. 

To  be  sure,  the  element  of  violence 
is  never  altogether  absent  in  this  at- 
tempt to  find  Ood.  We  usually  find 
what  we  look  for,  and  we  do  not  see 
what  we  do  not  want  to  see.  If  a 
person  sets  himself  the  program  of 
finding  Ood  in  the  flower  of  the  cran- 
nied wall  or  in  the  wreck  of  the  ocean- 
liner,  the  exigencies  of  said  program 
may  easily  override  any  latent  apti- 
tude to  find  traces  of  brute  force  and 
blind,  inevitable  fate.  That  is  human. 
Essa3rs  on  Providence  generally  start 
out  with  the  assumption  of  the  very 
point  that  is  at  stake.  And  perhaps 
we  must  excuse  the  Christian  apolo- 
gist when  we  find  that  the  orthodox 
discussions  on  ''Lead,  Kindly  Light" 
or  on  'Traying  for  Dogs"  do  not 
answer  the  hundred  and  one  trem- 
bling questions  that  still  refuse  to  re- 
tire at  the  end  of  the  chapter,  not- 
withstanding two  thousand  years  of 
Christianity  and  the  preaching  of  a 
billion  of  apologetic  sermons  in  relief 
of  doubt.  The  adventure  of  ortho- 
doxy would  be  too  tame  for  any  en- 


terprising man  but  for  the  uncer- 
tainty which  adheres  to  all  human 
thought--even  to  dogmatic  theology. 
We  rejoice  that  every  child  must 
build  its  own  faith. 

Boreham's  essays  are  sane ;  they  do 
not  offend  the  larger  probabilities; 
they  leave  room  for  the  further  light 
that  is  bound  to  come;  and  they  fill 
the  reader  with  a  love  for  so  beauti- 
ful a  world  and  a  love  for  all  its  good 
men  and  women — ^which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  of  many  orthodox  de- 
fenses of  the  faith.  The  author  is 
especially  fortunate  in  his  literary 
tastes.  We  have  mentioned  his  de- 
lightful open-mindedness.  His  major 
prophets  (always  excepting  the  heroic 
figures  of  the  Bible  and  of  PUgritn's 
Progress)  are  Wesley,  Dickens,  Gib- 
bon, Drummond,  Mark  Rutherford, 
Holmes,  Emerson,  not  to  forget  Jef- 
f  eries  and  Wells,  and  M3n*tle  Reed  and 
a  galaxy  of  Scotch  preachers.  At 
times  we  rub  our  eyes  at  the  not  al- 
together unpleasant  discovery  that 
this  is  not  just  one  more  Scotch  parish 
for  all  the  prominence  of  Tammas, 
the  MacDonalds,  and  the  CampbeUs. 
This  whiff  of  the  heather  comes 
from  the  world  of  wombats  and 
iguanas  and  laughing-jackasses  and 
other  '^outlandish"  creatures,  and 
that  makes  the  message  all  the  more 
lively. 

The  method  that  is  used  in  the  crea- 
tioi^  of  these  sketches  is  artless  in  its 
art.  There  is  no  system.  The  treat- 
ment of  all  these  subjects  is  as  free 
as  the  winding  of  a  forest  trail.  There 
is  a  wealth  of  related  facts  which  the 
reader  would  never  think  of  relating 
himself,  and  he  abandons  himself  to 
his  interesting  guide  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  after  the  walk  up-hill  and 
down-dale  there  will  be  a  happy  ar- 
rival at  home,  with  slippered  comfort 
and  good  cheer  and,  possibly,  a  psalm 
and  a  benediction. 

The  thought  is  not  irrelevant;  why 
do  not  our  preachers  oftener  use  this 
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method  of  waiting  with  their  text 
until  they  have  told  their  stories  and 
proved  tJieir  point,  and  then,  when 
the  whole  matter  seems  so  obvious  and 
inevitable,  clinch  the  argument  with 
a  mighty  Thus  Saith  the  Lordlt  It 
would  avoid  the  suspicion  that  their 
main  business  is  to  explain  and 
"prove"  a  text  and  a  foregone  con- 
dnsion.  There  would  be  much  less 
stretching  of  dubious  points  and  less 
shaky  exegesis. 

Here  is  the  charm  of  indirection. 
The  system  of  Boreham,  if  it  may  be 
called  by  so  ambitious  a  term,  is  to 
let  one  fact  suggest  another  naturally, 
as  the  mood  of  the  moment  dictates. 
It  is  not  fair  to  dissect  the  pictures — 
to  other  men  they  will  probably  sug- 
gest other  thoughts.  His  impressions 
are  casual  and  the  conmientary  is 
casaal,  often  coming  in  with  an  '^f 
course."  As  he  says  himself:  ''I  am 
not  logical,  never  was,  and  never 
ihaU  be"  {Faces  in  the  Fire).  He 
operates  with  analogies  and  subtle 
suggestions.  A  Japanese  artist  will 
make  a  few  brush  marks  with  such 
abandon  and  grace  as  never  to  suggest 
the  art  back  of  the  motion,  and  be- 
hold! a  painting  of  a  tree,  a  moun- 


tain 1  That  is  the  lesson  of  the  mush- 
rooms, or,  for  that  matter,  of  any 
thing:  '^They  express  so  little  but 
suggest  so  much !"  Again  .and  again 
we  run  across  the  idea  how  hugely 
significant  things  are.  The  pedant 
may  object:  Is  this  the  proper  and 
conventional  way  of  imparting  the 
truth  t  The  literature  of  life  scorns 
the  x>edant. 

Preachers  are  proverbially  good 
story  tellers ;  so  it  hardly  need  be  said 
that  these  eight  volumes  are  a  store- 
house of  anecdote,' new  and  old.  And 
what  does  this  treasure-trove  suggest? 
Always  something  beyond — call  it, 
for  want  of  a  better  term,  the  will  of 
Ood  in  the  world.  #  * 

Here  is  a  scheme  to  warm  any 
man's  heart.  We  learn  again  that 
with  a  large  optimism,  rational  in  its 
application,  and  a  strong  faith  in  the 
goodness  of  things  a  man  may  build 
himself  a  Palace  Beautiful  that  will 
outlast  all  the  jerry  structures  of 
politics  and  statecraft,  knocked  over 
by  the  next  puff  of  a  changeable  pub- 
lic opinion,  a  structure  that  will  be 
a  solace  to  all  weary  travelers  and  a 
sanctuary  in  the  midst  of  the  world's 
alarums. 


A  PROPHETIC  AUTOBIOGRAPHY* 

The  Bev.  Edward  M.  Chapman,  New  London,  Conn. 


It  is  a  commonplace  of  experience 
that  the  great  tasks  of  a  generation 
must  be  divided  among  men  of  va^ 
nous  talents.  We  do  not  expect  to 
find  the  prophet  displa3ring  the  gifts 
of  the  administrator  or  the  eminent 
preacher  equally  eminent  as  a  man  of 
affairs.  Now  and  then  ambition 
tempts  some  facile  soul  to  spectacular 
feats  in  these  diverse  fields  and  pride 
has  its  appropriate  fall.  Now  and 
then,  too,  some  man  of  ability  and 
experience  is  forced  half  against  his 
will  by  an  "inward  must"  to  under- 


take responsibilities  that  seem  incom- 
patible; and  behold  we  have  the  ex- 
ception that  illustrates  if  it  does  not 
prove  the  rule. 

My  Ocfneration,  by  Dr.  Tucker, 
furnishes  a  case  in  point.  Bom  in 
Oriswold,  Conn.,  in  1839,  educated  in 
Norwich,  Conn.,  Plymouth,  N.  H., 
Dartmouth  College,  and  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  with  an  im- 
portant interlude  of  service  under  the 
Christian  Commission  with  Sherman's 
army  in  Georgia,  Mr.  Tucker  was 
ordained    in    1867    at    Manchester, 


^Mf  Q^turation.     An  AtUobiofftaphieal  InUrptftaUon.     By  Williaic  Jswbtt  Tuosn^  Preftldent- 
KiBcntttt  of  Daitmoatli  College,  Boston  and  New  York.     Hougnton  Mifflin  Co.,  1919. 
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N.  H.,  as  pastor  of  the  Franklin 
Street  (Congregational)  Church.  In 
1875  he  became  pastor  of  the  Madi- 
son Square  (Presbyterian)  Church  in 
New  York.  Thence  in  1880  he  was 
called  to  Andover  Theological  Sem- 
inary where  he  served  as  professor  of 
preaching  for  thirteen  eventful  years. 
In  1893,  after  declining  repeated  and 
urgent  calls  to  the  presidency  of 
Dartmouth,  he  decided  that  circum- 
stances had  so  changed  as  to  place 
this  summons  in  the  way  of  duty,  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  of  the  trustees, 
and  began  one  of  the  most  significant 
administrations  in  the  history  of  New 
England  colleges.  Failing  health 
compelled  him  to  seek  release  from 
the  presidency  in  1907,  but  it  was  not 
until  1909,  that,  his  successor  having 
been  appointed,  he  was  finally  re- 
tired. As  president-emeritus,  still 
resident  in  Hanover,  and  in  vital 
touch  with  the  life  and  thought  of 
his  day,  he  has  been  instructing  and 
inspiring  a  wider  circle  than  ever  be- 
fore, by  his  essays ;  and  this  work  has 
culminated  in  the  Autobiographical 
Interpretation  now  under  review. 

This  subtitle  is  most  characteristic 
of  Dr.  Tucker's  service  to  his  genera- 
tion. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  as 
pastor,  theological  professor,  and  col- 
lege administrator  his  emphasis  has 
always  been  laid  upon  the  inward 
significance  rather  than  the  outward 
form  of  his  work.  Such  an  attitude 
of  mind  is,  of  course,  not  unusual 
among  thoughtful  men.  There  are 
not  a  few  in  every  generation  who 
pride  themselves  upon  their  wisdom 
in  the  realm  of  the  spiritual  and  upon 
their  harmlessness  in  that  of  the  prac- 
tical. Dr.  Tucker's  distinction  has 
been  that  he  has  made  his  interpre- 
tation of  the  spirit  of  his  age  tell  so 
powerfully  upon  its  corporate  and  in- 
dividual life.  Looking  upon  its  rela- 
tive or  absolute  ineflSciencies  he  has 
not  been  content  merely  to  inquire 
"Can  these  bones  live  t"  though  he  ac- 
companied his  question  with  never  so 


eloquent  a  gesture.  He  has  always 
stood  ready,  rather,  to  go  down  among 
them,  to  study  with  patience  their 
adaptation  to  become  the  framework 
of  new  organisms,  and  then  in  the 
day  of  resuscitation  to  sug^^t  a 
course  and  to  supply  a  practicable 
plan  of  campaign  for  the  awakening 
army.  In  quite  unusual  and  almost 
unique  degree  he  has  thus  exercised 
a  mediating  function  between  the 
blatant  type  of  radical,  to  Whom  a 
tabula  rasa  seemed  the  one  thing 
needful,  and  the  reactionary,  burning 
his  daily  incense  upon  the  altar  of 
the  great  Ood,  Status  Quo.  Not  that 
either  of  these  has  always  approved 
of  or  followed  him.  He  has  too  true 
an  historic  sense  to  suit  the  former 
and  has  always  been  too  forward- 
looking  for  the  latter.  Yet  he  has 
been  consistently  radical  in  the  sense 
of  searching  for  the  roots  of  the  prob- 
lems of  his  day  and  conservative 
enough  to  insist  that  the  good  should 
be  put  into  vessels  of  use  when  the 
bad  was  cast  away. 

Quite  unlike  Charles  Francis  and 
Henry  Adams,  with  their  strictures 
upon  the  modified  Puritanism  of  Bos- 
ton and  Quincy,  Dr.  Tucker  seems  to 
have  only  pleasant  memories  of  his 
Plymouth  boyhood  in  the  home  of  his 
uncle  and  aunt,  the  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
W.  R.  Jewett.  Here  was  a  home  ruled 
by  the  New  England  conscience  which 
was  happy,  healthy,  and  free  enough 
to  meet  the  needs  of  a  growing  boy's 
body,  mind,  and  soul.  Here  were 
Robinson  Crusoe,  Pilgrim's  Progress 
and  the  Arabian  Nights,  all  illus- 
trated, backed  by  Walter  Scott,  and 
Plutarch.  Here,  too,  were  hills  to 
climb,  fish  to  catch,  a  horse  to  ride, 
and  other  boys  to  play  with.  In  this 
day  when  caricatures  of  Puritanism 
are  so  often  accepted  for  portraits, 
it  is  worth  while  to  note  Dr.  Tucker's 
testimony : 

"The  home  life  of  that  period  aa  I  saw 
it  had  found  the  normal  'balanee  between 
authority    and    indulgence    .    .    .    What- 
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erer  the  Puritan  home  may  have  been  afore- 
time I  know  onlj  by  report,  but  when  it 
beeame  the  home  of  mj  generation  it  stood 
for  a  natural,  intelligent,  and  reasonably 
free  approach  to  the  world." 

Dr.  Tucker's  reminiscences  of  his 
two  pastorates  in  Manchester  and 
New  York  throw  an  interesting  light 
upon  the  pastoral  problems  and 
methods  of  the  time,  and  the  New 
Tork  episode  brings  the  reader  into 
touch  with  several  public  men.  But 
the  wider  influence  of  this  notable 
life  b^an  with  the  settlement  in  And- 
over  in  1880.  It  was  a  time  of  stress 
and  impending  change  everywhere. 
Old  methods  of  theological  teaching 
and  long-accepted  interpretations  of 
Christian  dogma  were  being  ques- 
tioned, and  even  when  the  elder  views 
remained  there  was  a  significant 
change  of  emphasis.  Dr.  Tucker's 
first  text  in  his  New  York  pulpit; 
'K3od  is  not  the  Qod  of  the  dead,  but 
of  the  living,"  illustrates  his  position 
and  attitude  in  this  transition  time. 
He  had  too  sound  an  historical  sense 
to  welcome  change  merely  for  its  own 
sake ;  but  he  was  a  stedf ast  champion 
of  freedom  of  interpretation  and  of 
belief,  and  he  saw  with  a  prophetic 
eye  the  emphasis  that  was  bound  to  be 
laid  in  the  next  quarter-century  upon 
the  ^Social  Question." 

It  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  brief  notice  to  reopen  the  un- 
happy "Andover  Controversy."  The 
questions  at  issue  have  relatively 
small  concern  with  this  generation. 
One  or  two  that  were  hotly  discust 
seem  to  the  present  writer  to  have 
little  concern  with  any  generation. 
Indeed,  since  so  much  learned  dust 
had  to  be  raised  it  seemed  rather  a 
pity  that  the  conflict  could  not  have 
been  waged  about  some  large  and 
clearly  defined  problem  of  faith  or 
conduct.  As  it  was,  the  outcome  was 
rather  technical,  though  the  substan- 
tial victory  remained  with  the  side 
of   theological    progress.     The    'Hiu- 


'  manistic  impulse"  in  religious  thought 
and  education  refused  to  be  balked. 

In  this  conflict  and  in  the  work  of 
editing  The  Andover  Review^  which 
for  some  years  was  the  organ  of  the 
so-called  New  Theology,  Dr.  Tucker 
bore  a  very  considerable  part.     But 
the  work  which  was  evidently  most 
appealing  to  him  continued  to  be  that 
of  teaching  young   men   to   preach. 
The  chair  of  homiletics  may  become 
little  more  than  a  place  whence  one 
man  imparts  to  another  the  knack  of 
sermon-making  with  such  accompany- 
ing   information    about    proper    be- 
haviour in  pulpit  and  parish  as  the 
minister  needs  to  know.    Dr.  Tucker 
undertook  a  very  different  task.   His 
lectures  on  homiletics    and    pastoral 
theology  as  outlined  on  pp.  170-172 
are  well  worth  consideration  by  the 
preacher  of  1920.    But  the  thing  that 
drew  especial  attention  to  his  work 
at  Andover  was  courses  like  those  on 
"The  Social    Evolution    of    Labor," 
"The  Treatment  of   Crime  and  the 
Criminal  Classes,"  and  "The  Treat- 
ment   of    Pauperism    and    Disease," 
given  in  the  years    1889,    1890  and 
1891.    Here  was  a  deliberate  attempt 
to  flt  the  ministry  of  the  next  genera- 
tion for  vital  flrst-hand  contact  not 
merely  with  individual  souls  but  with 
the  needs  and  hopes  of  whole  classes 
in  society,  and  for  sane  and  instructed 
leadership   toward  social   well-being. 
The  class  room,  The  Andover  Review, 
and  the  Social  Settlement  in  Boston  ' 
were  instrumental  in  giving   a   new 
and  practical  meaning  to  the  king- 
dom of  Ood.    It  may  be  said  that  this 
kingdom  is  yet  far  from  being  real- 
ized ;  but  the  fact  that  we  have  moved 
forward  far  enough  to  see  that  it  can- 
not be  realized  except  on  a  plane  of 
social  good-will  based  on  social  justice 
is  a  tribute  to  the  foresight  and  de- 
votion of  men  like  Dr.  Tucker. 

The  call  to  Dartmouth  was  inevi- 
table. It  is  beside  the  purpose  of  this 
review  to  dwell  upon  the  sanity  with 
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which  Dr.  Tucker  resigted  the  pres- 
sure to  make  the  college  over  into  a 
partial  and  imperfect  university,  or 
the  wisdom  and  skill  with  which  he 
guided  it  into  a  period  of  marked  ex- 
pansion and  increasing  influence.  But 
his  discussion  of  ''The  New  Morale" 
(pp.  323-349)  is  worth  the  reading 
of  every  teacher  and  preacher.  Here 
again  in  his  treatment  of  discipline, 
athletics,  the  elective  system,  and 
especially  the  development  of  per- 
sonal responsibility  and  power.  Dr. 
Tucker  shows  his  characteristic  appe- 
tite for  ultimate  values  rather  than 
mere  popular  appraisals.  The  preach 
er  in  particular  will  do  well  to  heed 
his  testimony  to^  the  service-  rendered 
by  the  Sunday  afternoons  in  Rollins 
Chapel.  Here  he  sought  to  interpret 
young  men  to  themselves  in  such 
fashion  as  to  make  them  masters  in- 
stead of  slaves  of  circumstance.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  any  American 
pulpit  during  these  years  exercised  a 
wider  influence  upon  the  life  of  th^ 
next  generation  than  that  where  thes ) 
addresses  were  given.     Only  fifteen 


*  minutes  in  length  and  as  informal  as 
they  were  intimate  in  manner,  they 
set  forth  the  source  and  the  worth  of 
personal  power,  the  need  of  a  humane 
— ^that  is,  a  socially  instructed  and 
socially  sensitive — conscience,  and  the 
value  and  place  of  religious  faith  in 
the  making  of  a  man.  A  highly  suc- 
cessful business  man,  not  himself  a 
college  graduate,  once  told  the  pres- 
ent writer  that  he  sent  his  son  to 
Dartmouth  mainly  that  he  might  feel 
the  personal  influence  of  President 
Tucker ;  and  a  multitude  of  those  who 
did  feel  it,  many  of  them  in  places  of 
power  to-day,  remember  it  with  bless- 
ing. Colleges  may  look  away  from 
the  ministry  and  search  the  ranks 
of  more  "practical"  professions  for 
their  executives;  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  no  man  exerts  more  tell- 
ing influence  upon  the  every-day 
life  of  his  world  than  he  who  can 
touch  the  springs  of  personal  power 
and  direct  their  streams  toward 
worthy  ends.  The  calling  and  elec- 
tion of  the  true  preacher  are  still 
sure. 


WHAT  AMERICA  IS  DOING  IN  CHINA 

Professor  Harlan  P.  Beach,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


The  native  name  of  the  country 
suggests  one  of  a  number  of  political 
contributions  made  to  the  nation — 
Chung-Hua  Min-Kuo,  the  "Middle- 
Plowery  People's-Country."  After 
the  revolution  of  1911,  China  would 
hardly  have  become  a  republic — a 
"people's-country" — ^had  not  the  lead- 
ers deemed  the  United  States,  where 
many  of  them  had  been  educated,  the 
most  nearly  ideal  nation  of  the  world ; 
and  hence,  instead  of  any  form  of 
monarchy  or  liberal  imperial  govern- 
ment, the  most  populous  republic  in 
the  world  ceme  into  existence.  Its 
early  leadership  was  largely  in  the 
hands  of  Americanized  Chinese,  with 
the    Senate's   Vice-President,    C.    T. 


Wang,  a  graduate  of  Yale,  its  fore- 
most statesman  perhaps. 

But  decades  before  that,  as  the 
reader  of  John  Foster's  American 
Diplomacy  in  the  Orient,  Professor 
Williams's  Anson  Burliitgame  and  the 
First  Chinese  Mission  to  Foreign 
Powers,  and  Professor  Latourette's 
History  of  Early  Relations  Between 
the  United  States  and  China  knows, 
the  influence  of  America  upon  China 
was  very  marked.  Nor  has  that  in- 
fluence lessened  since.  Indeed,  the 
education  of  China's  early  diplomatic 
representatives  abroad  by  Dr.  W.  A. 
P.  Martin  in  the  T'ung  Wen  Euan, 
the  aid  given  by  him  and  Dr.  Gilbert 
Beid  through  his  International  Insti- 
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tute  in  the  beginnings  of  renaissance 
just  before  and  after  the  opening  of 
this  century,  John  Hay's  insistence 
upon  the  "oi)en  door'*  in  China  after 
the  Boxer  uprising  of  1900,  and  the 
fine  statesmanship  of  Professor  Dr. 
Remsch,  whose  resignation  as  Min- 
ister to  China  is  a  great  loss,  are  in- 
dications of  governmental  reasons  for 
China's  turning  to  the  United  States 
when  in  search  of  a  ''good  friend"  in 
recent  years. 

In  the  realm  of  philanthropy  we 
have  been  a  benefactor  of  that  repub- 
lic. It  was  our  first  medical  mission- 
ary, Dr.  Peter  Parker,  who  in  1834 
^'opened  China  with  thci  point  of  his 
lancet"  to  such  endeavors,  and  was 
the  forerunner  of  a  goodly  company 
of  administrators  of  the  ''double  cure" 
who  have  been  predominantly  Amer- 
icans ever  since.  And  now  with  the 
imion  of  money,  medicine,  and  mis- 
sionary science  combined  under  the 
"Rockefeller  Foundation  China  Med- 
ical Board,"  whose  Peking  center  has 
already  cost  over  six  million  dollars 
and  whose  force,  great  and  smally  at 
present  is  nearly  150,  America's  ob- 
ject-lesson is  not  only  the  supreme 
example  but  also  owns  perhaps  the 
finest  plant  in  the  world  of  a  cura- 
tive and  educational  character. 
American  money  and  life,  freely  con- 
tributed for  the  sufferers  by  physical 
calamities,  from  the  worst  famine  of 
1878  (when  American  almoners  of 
famine  relief,  some  of  whom  died  in 
the  process,  proved  our  faithfulness) 
to  the  recent  floods  in  North  China, 
which  again  exhibited  American  mis- 
sionaries and  our  methods  of  recon- 
struction at  their  best,  are  samples  of 
a  benevolence  and  beneficence  which 
have  always  won  Chinese  approbation 
and  gratitude.  Our  activity  in  pro- 
moting the  anti-opium  and  footbind- 
ing  reforms;  our  supreme  place  in 
the  recent  crusade  against  the  cig- 
aret  habit,  the  scoui^e  introduced 
by    the    British-American    Tobacco 


Company — and  other  forms  of  in- 
temperance ;  our  pioneering  in  the  in- 
troduction of  small  fruits  and  of 
scientific  agriculture  and  forestry, 
thus  more  than  meriting  the  praise  of 
the  man  who  makes  two  blades  of 
grass  grow  where  one  grew  before,  are 
other  obligations  to  America  as  facile 
prineeps  in  bringing  help  to  our  sister 
republic. 

The  new  mind  of  China  owes  more 
to  America,  probably,  than  to  any  out- 
side nation.  From  the  outset  mia- 
sionaries  have  emphasized  edueation, 
and  in  its  higher  phases  American  so- 
cieties have  been  easily  foremost.  The 
Morrison  Education  Society,  founded 
in  1836  to  bring  to  Chinese  youth  "all 
the  instruction  requisite  for  their  be- 
coming wise,  industrious,  sober,  and 
virtuous  members  of  society,  fitted  in 
their  respective  stations  of  life  to  dis- 
charge well  the  duties  which  they  owe 
to  themselves,  their  kindred,  their 
country,  and  their  Ood,"  had  as  its 
first  and  greatest  teacher.  Dr.  S.  B. 
Brown,  an  American.  One  of  his 
students,  "taught  to  read  and  write 
the  English  language,"  in  accordance 
with  the  society's  objects,  came  to 
America  with  him  in  1846  to  gain  be- 
fore graduating  at  Yale  in  1854  a 
second  and  then  a  first  prize  in  En- 
glish essay  writing.  And  this  Yung 
Wing,  honored  with  a  doctorate  by 
his  university,  in  1872  brought  the 
first  instalment  of  thirty  Chinese  to 
study  in  the  United  States — ^a  great 
ambition  of  this  man  and  a  prophecy 
of  the  later  and  larger  movement,  at 
the  rate  of  150  per  aunum,  when  the 
United  States  indemnity  for  1900 
Boxer  uprising  losses  was  given  back 
to  China  for  the  education  of  her 
chosen  sons  and  daughters  in  our  col- 
leges and  universities.  The  statistical 
measure  of  this  educational  infiuence 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  almost  ex- 
actly sixty  per  cent,  of  those  under 
missionary  instruction  are  in  North 
American    schools,  while  in  colleges 
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for  women  nearly  ninety-three  per 
cent,  were  in  our  institutions.  Presi- 
dents like  Drs.  Martin,  Hawks-Pott, 
SheflSeld,  Mateer,  have  been  China's 
greatest  educators — all  Americans; 
and  among  the  foremost  Chinese  edu- 
cationists are  the  American-trained 
leaders,  Chang  Po-ling,  China's  great 
Christian,  and  Dr.  Euo,  head  of  the 
National  Normal  School  at  Nanking, 
with  others  hardly  less  notable. 

In  the  related  effort  of  bringing 
new  life  and  ideas  to  China  through 
literature  America  has  played  an  im- 
portant role.  In  this  direction  S. 
Wells  Williams  and  Dr.  B.  C.  Bridg- 
man  were  forerunners  of  a  notable 
following.  Dr.  Williams  in  1834  es- 
tablished the  American  Board's  Press, 
which  in  its  time  was  as  important  a 
factor  in  China  missions  as  the  Ameri- 
can Presbyterian  Press  became  later 
through  its  ampler  facilities  and  vast- 
ly larger  work.  He  was  also  author  of 
dictionaries,  one  of  which  is  still  hard- 
ly second  to  Dr.  Giles's.  His  two-vol- 
ume Middle  Kingdom  is  in  all  essen- 
tials the  foremost  general  work  on 
China  in  English ;  tho  the  late  Bishop 
Bashford's  Chinas  an  Interpretation 
better  satisfies  modern  readers.  Drs. 
Williams  and  Bridgman  were  the 
founders  of  and  most  valuable  con- 
tributors to  The  Chinese  Repository, 
whose  twenty  volumes  are  to-day  an 
almost  priceless  thesaurus  on  Chinese 
things  and  thought.  Among  Bible 
translators,  the  names  of  Bridgman 
and  Culbertson  of  Classical  Version 
fame,  Drs.  Blodget,  Martin,  and 
Schereschewsky  of  the  Peking  Man- 
darin Version,  Drs.  Mateer,  Goodrich, 
and  Lewis  who  revised  that  version 
of  the  Bible,  and  Drs.  Sheffield  and 
Wherry,  successive  chairmen  of  the 
revised  Classical  Version  Committee, 
were  central  in  making  the  Christian 
Scriptures  accessible  to  reading 
Chinese. 

In  the  field  of  general  Christian 
and  educational  literature  American 


writers  are  both  numerous  and  able. 
With  Dr.  Martin's  T'ten  Too  So 
Yiian,  "Christian  Evidences,"  in  the 
van  as  to  style,  contents,  and  fruit- 
fulness,  scores  of  our  literary  men  and 
women  are  listed  in  Mr.  Clayton's 
Index  to  Chinese  Literature,  They 
have  written  many  of  the  best  school 
text-books,  from  simple  ones  on  arith- 
metic and  geography  to  those  in- 
tended for  the  general  reading  public, 
such  as  Dr.  Sheffield's  voluminous 
writings  on  history  and  the  sciences. 
The  periodical  work  of  Drs.  Yates  and 
Allen  of  our  Southland  and  the  trans- 
lations and  other  writings  of  Dr. 
Macklin  of  the  Foreign  Christian  Mis- 
sionary Society  have  been  of  untold 
value  to  early  inquirers  after  Western 
knowledge  and  Christian  thought, 
especially  before  the  Christian  Litera- 
ture Society  came  upon  the  scene. 
Many  American  and  European  read- 
ers have  enjoyed  the  interpretative 
writings  of  the  versatile  and  humor- 
ous authority  on  China,  Dr.  Arthur 
H.  Smith. 

In  the  more  distinctive  work  of 
evangelization  our  land  has  had  an 
enviable  place  in  China's  spiritual 
renaissance.  Most  of  the  persons 
previously  named  were  first  of  all  de- 
voted to  the  evangelization  of  China. 
Some  of  them  are  like  Dr.  Nevius, 
whose  writings,  and  practise  of  itiner- 
ating make  him  an  example  to  later 
missionaries,  just  as  his  methods  have 
largely  contributed  to  the  wonderful 
results  in  Korean  evangelism.  A 
study  of  the  latest  statistics  to  reach 
America  are  an  evidence  of  the  fidelitv 
of  American  missionaries  to  this 
primal  task  of  missions.  With  ap- 
proximately half  of  all  Protestant 
missionaries  in  China  coming  from 
North  America,  we  direct  the  activi- 
ties of  about  sixty  per  cent,  of  the 
Chinese  force.  Our  communicants  are 
almost  seventy-five  per  cent,  more 
than  those  of  British  societies  nearest 
us  in  point  of  numbers,  while  our  con- 
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tribtttions  on  the  field  are  almost  three 
times  as  great. 

America's  part  in  union  movements 
is  a  leading  one.  Thus  of  forty-one 
organizations  engaged  in  cooperative 
work  in  1917,  twenty-seven  were  from 
North  America,  including  the  two 
Titally  important  language  schools. 
Of  tiie  China  Continuation  Com- 
mittee, which  is  the  directing  spirit 
in  Chinese  missions,  the  president  is 
Biahop  Roots  of  the  American  Epis- 
copal Church,  its  English  secretary, 
and  a  number  of  its  staff  are  Ameri- 
cans; and  the  entire  program,  while 
heartily  international,  is  an  emana- 


tion from  the  fertile  brain  and  prac- 
tise of  Dr.  John  R.  Mott.  So,  more 
directly,  is  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  acceptible  to  the  Chinese  of  all 
of  the  135  societies  laboring  for  that 
republic.  It  and  the  Continuation 
Committee  are  regarded  as  best  repre- 
senting the  modern  conception  of  a 
practical,  brotherly,  scientific,  thor- 
oughly Christian  attempt  to  aid  in 
altrustic  uplift  of  a  developing  and 
virile  nation.  But  the  foregoing  is 
utterly  imperfect  without  the  mention 
of  the  greatly  important  labors  of 
other  nations  for  China's  regeneration. 


THE   IDENTITY  OF  RELIGION  AND   SCIENCE 

The  Rev.  P.  W.  Orde  Ward,  Eastbourne,  England 


Religiok  and  science  are  one  his- 
torically and  scientifically.  Science  is 
the  lawful  child  and  the  eldest  child 
of  religion.  Canon  Scott  Holland 
has  shown  in  his  Bampton  Lectures 
that  the  Jew,  the  religious  race  par 
exeellence^  was  always  on  the  quest 
for  laws.  Indeed  it  could  hardly  have 
been  otherwise.  For  unless  religion 
rested  on  certain  fundamental  land- 
marks or  principles,  it  forthwith  stul- 
tified itself  and  became  unreasonable 
and  unacceptable  to  any  but  quacks 
and  charlatans.  Solutions  of  any 
problems  are  not  settled,  as  many  a 
labor  crux,  by  mere  negative  reso- 
lutions which  can  end  only  in  disso- 
lution. Religion  and  science  both  are 
directed  to  the  same  goal — ^namely  to 
truth.  They  both  employ  the  same 
instruments  of  research,  such  as  feel- 
ing and  will  and  reason.  Some  men 
of  science  wrongly  repudiate  feeling, 
tho  it  remains  impossible  to  elim- 
inate it.  And  it  slips  in  through 
some  unguarded  side-door.  This 
sefems  the  invariable  occurrence  or  re- 
currence. If  it  gets  kicked  down  the 
front  stairs,  it  will  creep  up  the  back 
stairs.  They  both  begin  and  both  end 
in  pure  assumption  or  presumptions. 


Something  must  be  taken  for  granted. 
Faith  and  imagination  are  equally 
taxed  by  either  of  them.  Even  intui- 
tion, which  is  supposed  to  belong  to 
religion  alone,  turns  out  to  be  only 
summarized  reason,  or  reason  of 
which  the  links  are  so  rapid  that  they 
fail  to  be  observed  and  seem  invisible. 
A  mere  example  of  anakephalaeosis. 
Let  any  one  honestly  attempt  to  draw 
out  and  explain  his  intuition,  and  he 
will  find  it  a  process  like  light,  but 
still  a  regular  process,  with  the  usual 
accompaniments  of  antecedents  and 
consequences  and  the  ordinary  steps 
and  stages  of  reason.  It  only  hap- 
pens to  be  condensed  by  a  sort  of 
anticipation  into  a  brief  cut,  or  the 
shortest  circuit  possible.  The  forlorn 
effort  to  divorce  religion  and  science 
results  simply  in  the  murder  of  both. 
They  are  but  parts  of  one  compre- 
hensive whole,  or  rather  they  are  the 
thing  working  in  different  media. 
Who  would  or  could  care  for  religion, 
and  stake  his  life  and  his  eternal  wel- 
fare on  a  mere  fantasy  of  a  sup- 
posed soul  f  Its  foundations  lie  much 
too  deep  and  firm  for  this.  Science  is 
the  legitimate  offspring  of  religion,  it 
is  religion  laboring  in  the  physical 
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world.    It  draws  all  its  weapons  and 
arguments  from  it. 

At  the  beginning  of  things,  when 
men  began  to  think,  to  notice  and  ob- 
serve, every  kind  of  knowledge, 
whether  superior  or  inferior  wisdom, 
lay  in  the  possession  of  the  priestly 
class  or  caste,  who  kept  it  to  them- 
selves as  far  and  as  long  as  possible. 
Naturally  they  wished  to  safeguard 
their  treasure,  which  they  hedged 
about  with  every  kind  of  tabu.  They 
knew  that  knowledge  was  power,  they 
felt  and  they  used  it  in  order  to  estab- 
lish themselves  in  a  secure  position, 
invoking  its  d3mamic  pull  and  push. 
By  elementary  scientific  experiments 
they  maintained  their  hold  over  the 
ignorant  multitudes  and  compelled 
their  respect  and  obedience  and  serv- 
ice. The  hierarchy  really  ruled,  and 
the  kings  or  chiefs  (unless  they  hap- 
pened to  be  priests  also,  as  they  often 
were)  merely  in  name.  They  terror- 
ized the  unlearned  masses  by  their 
ability  to  predict  eclipses  and  to  fore- 
cast the  future.  A  little  learning  went 
a  very  long  way  at  that  early  date. 
But  astronomy  6r  astrology  was  cul- 
tivated with  success  by  the  primitive 
priesthood,  and  they  must  have  ac- 
quired by  practical  and  necessary  ex- 
perience in  the  study  of  plants  and 
herbs  and  minerals  no  inconsiderable 
inkling  of  chemistry — and  even  per- 
haps of  biology. 

The  formulas  prescribed  and  prac- 
tised at  first  were  unquestionably  re- 
ligious formulas,  as  truly  as  the  doc- 
trines and  dogmas  that  succeeded 
them.  Prayer  incontrovertibly  was 
mixed  up  with  scientific  research,  as 
we  learn  from  comparatively  late 
medieval  procedure,  which  was  con- 
ducted strictly  according  to  religious 
rules  and  the  paraphernalia  of  in- 
herited rites  and  conventionalities. 
Demonological  research  was  but  a 
counterfeit  sham  and  shadow,  an  evil 
persistently  followed  and  initiated  in 
some  infernal  fashion  on  the  processes 


of  good.     Science  vainly  denies   its 
parentage  and  endeavours   to   prove 
itself  not  a  legitimate  child  of   re- 
ligion.   But  facts  and  principles  are 
against  it,  for  it  is  often  but  a  slavish 
copy  of  the  grand  originaL    The  ex- 
traordinary   precautions    and    care 
'  taken  before  commencing  any  scien- 
tific inquiry  that  all  the  instruments 
necessary  for  the  search,  all  the  ways 
and   means   required   for   the    task, 
whether  analysis  or  synthesis,    bear 
witness  to  a  survival  of  religious  rou> 
tine  or  custom.    These  were  a  prepa- 
ration of  body  and  sold  by  lustra- 
tions and  prayers  and  spiritual  con- 
fession, by  attendance  at  the  altar,  by 
vigils  and  fastings  for  weary  hours, 
to  armor  the  worshiper  in  order  to 
keep  his  tryst  with  Qod  and  offer  him 
a  becoming  sacrifice.     These  are  in 
the  direct  line  of  descent  from  the 
first  primitive    religious    ceremonies. 
Only  the  names  are  altered.    But  the 
thing,  the  arduous  initiation,  remains 
exactly,  scrupulously  the  same.     In- 
deed, whatever  the  priests  of  science 
may  allege  to  the  contrary,  science  is 
itself  a  religion,  to  the  man  of  scoops 
and  scales,  of  tubes  and  retorts  and 
'^'cultures''  and  microscopic  examina- 
tion.   He  prosecutes  it  certainly  in  a 
religious  spirit,  and  accepts  the  re- 
sults whatever  they  may  be,  whether 
in  agreement   or   disagreement  ^th 
his  working  hypothesis.    And  this  is 
the  most  beautiful  side  of  science — ^its 
meticulous  loyalty  or  adherence  to  the 
order  (so  to  speak)  of  the  preestab- 
lished  service.     Often  he  cheerfully 
and  nobly  surrenders  his  very  life  to 
his  crucial  investigations.     The   de- 
votion of  the  priests  of  science  is  now 
quite  a  household  word,  a  badge  of 
honor  and  glory.    They  value  truth 
more  than  life  itself,  and  pay  no  heed 
to  the  tempting  baits  of  mercenary 
reward.    And  this  could  never  hap- 
pen unless  they  inherited  the  religious 
temper,  the  spiritual  character,  that 
distinguished  the  eariy  close  priest- 
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liood.    The  genius  of  religion  is  ab- 
solutely inextinguishable  and  trans- 
mits its  energy,    like    the    ancestral 
germ-plasm  from  ages  and  ages  ago, 
through  thousands  of  years    to    the 
very  men  of  the  present  day  who 
ignorantly  revile  it  and  have  no  idea 
of  the  rock  from  which  they  were 
hewn  and  the  pit  from  which  they 
were  dug.     But,   nevertheless,   they 
owe  all  their  power  and  their  very 
principles  to  their  slandered  and  re- 
jected mother.    They  habitually  com- 
mit matricide.    But  they  indignantly 
disown    what   their   very    language, 
their  methods  and  practises  confess. 
Science  then  was  in  the  beginning 
a  sort  of  religious  service    with    its 
peculiar  mysteries,  corresponding  to 
those  of  Christianity.    There  was  the 
solemn    ceremony    of    initiation    or 
baptism,  and  the  innermost  ceremony 
of  the    Holy    Communion   or   holy 
brotherhood.    And  this  was  the  ulti- 
mate entrance  after  the  novitiate  into 
a  personal  participation  of  the  su- 
preme religious  rites.     Even  at  the 
present  day  the  meetings  of  the  many 
learned  societies  are  relics  clear  and 
indisputable  of  their  ancient  fountain 
head,  at  which  the  various  members 
renewed    their    vows,    and    pledged 
themselves  to  an  austere  and  simple- 
minded  pursuit  of  truth,  giving  al- 
legiance to  these  different  associations, 
all  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  one 
and  the  same  objects  of  a  sacramental 
kind.    There  and  thus  and  then  they 
encourage  each  other,  and  thence  they 
go  forth   on   their    missionary   and 
martyr  campaign.    Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
affords  as  fine  an  example  as  any  of 
science  considered  as  a  practical  re- 
ligion.   And  our  minister,  H.  A.  L. 
Pisher  (President  of  the   Board  of 
Education)   on  a  larger  scale  yields 
another  striking  instance  of  a  dedi- 
cated life  offered  up  in  a  religious 
spirit.   It  remains  for  leaders  of  pub- 
lic opinion  to  imitate  these  men,  and 
^  earn  the  merit  of  hearing  and  de- 


serving. ^^Thou  shalt  become  a  fisher" 
or  "Thou  shalt  become  Marcellus." 
But  others,  many  more,  just  as  de- 
voted as  these  to  the  holy  cause  of 
leavening  life  with  a  deeper  concen- 
tration of  purpose,  with  a  spiritual 
leaven,  exist  in  every  department  of 
thought.    They  work  with  their  souls, 
no  less  than  with  their   heads    and 
hearts,  for  the  reconciliation  of  the 
earthly  with  the  heavenly.    And  they 
do  not,  can  not,  labor  in  vain.     For 
the  growing  tendency  to  demateriali- 
zation  and  the  moralization  and  spir- 
itualization  of  all  inquiries  now  stand 
forth  as  a  naked    and    noble    fact, 
super-eminent.     The  very  men  who 
deny  the  claims  of  Christianity  are 
foremost  among  those  who  lead  pure 
and  Christian  lives,  and  indeed  often 
put  professing  Christians    to    utter 
shame  by  the  consecration  of  their 
whole  work.    So  difficult  it  is,  so  en- 
tirely impossible,  to  cast  off  the  in- 
finite influence  of  heredity,  and  the 
religious  element  that  riots  unknown 
and  unsuspected  in  their  blood.    They 
know  not  what  spirit  they  are  of. 
They    and   their   predecessors   were 
dedicated  before  their  birth  to  the 
worship  and  adoration  of  Ood  and  of 
the  truth.     Their  primeval  parent- 
stock  had  millennia  before  given  ir- 
recoverable and  irredeemable  hostages 
to  fortune  and  the  Deity.     And  so 
their  calling  was  already    bespoken. 
We  cannot  renounce  our  inheritance 
or  repudiate  the  title-deeds  of  our  re- 
ligious property.    We  find  the  splen- 
did fate  await»ing  us  on  our  entrance 
into  the  world  and  we  dare  not  cast 
it  off.    We  are  signed  and  sealed  with 
the  cross  as  a  pledge  of  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promise  made    for    us 
countless  generations  ago. 

Science,  said  Descartes,  is  the  re- 
duction of  the  unknown  to  the  known, 
of  the  inexplicable  to  the  explicable, 
of  the  obscure  to  the  evident.  And 
what  else  is  religion  t  It  translates 
the  ideal  into  the  real,  and  again  the 
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real  into  fhe  ideal.  It  finds  solid 
satisfaction  in  the  airy  gossamer  of 
dreams,  and  visions  of  the  practical 
and  the  possible  in  the  wildest  impos- 
sibilities, rendering  the  latent  patent, 
and  discovering  the  supremest  values 
in  the  veriest  deeps  of  the  unsus- 
pected. In  short,  religion  and  science 
are  completely  identical  in  spirit,  in 
method,  in  machinery,  and  in  the  ob- 
ject or  goal.  Their  separation  is 
violent  and  untrue.  Mere  materialists 
(or  even  religionists),  with  their  noisy 
nostrums  for  all  complaints,  may  pre- 
tend to  prove  an  antagonism.  But 
this  does  not  really  exist.  The  mother 
(religion)  and  the  child  (science)  are 
in  all  essentials  one  and  the  same. 
The  latter  is  the  legitimate  offspring 
of  the  great  primal  priesthood  which 
brought  the  sacred  fire  from  heaven 
to  earth,  and  communicated  the  good 
news  of  Qod  from  Ood  with  Ood,  like 
a  live  coal  from  off  the  altar. 

What  is  religion  t  "Pure  religion 
and  undefiled  before  Qod  the  Father 
is  this — To  visit  the  orphans  and 
widows  in  their  afiliction  and  to  keep 
himself  unspotted  from  the  world," 
i.e.,  the  evil  without,  as  the  devil  is 
the  evil  within.  That  is  the  verdict 
of  St.  James,  in  his  "epistle  of  straw.*' 
It  is  faith  and  love  shown  by  works. 
And  in  Hebrews,  the  Epistula  san- 
guinea  or  the  "Bloody  epistle,"  it  is 
sacrifice  to  the  death.  According  to 
St.  Paul,  it  is  faith  and  love  evi- 


denced not  by  "works^  but  by  the 
'•fruits  of  the  Spirit."  We  can  not  find 
better  descriptions  than  these.  It  is 
altruism  or  the  Christ  spirit.  And 
what  shall  we  call  science  t  In  the 
hands  of  its  greatest  and  truest  ex- 
ponents, it  is  precisely  the  same.  He 
who  serves  another,  thereby  serves 
himself  in  the  best  possible  way. 
Science,  when  carried  on  and  carried 
out  in  the  right  temper,  is  the  most 
unselfish  of  ts&l&.  Not  one  of  its 
seekers  and  students  ever  has  a 
thought  of  himself  or  of  any  future 
gain.  He  despises  rewards.  Look  at 
the  medical  profession.  Here  are  de- 
voted men  who  confront  every  day 
the  very  direst  dangers  and  laugh  at 
risks.  They  take  their  lives  into  the 
thick  of  death  when  it  is  slaying  thou- 
sands, as  in  a  cholera  epidemic  or  the 
plague.  They  leave  profiteering  to 
governments,  and  take  their  own 
fatalities  as  part  of  the  game — all  in 
the  day's  work.  They  go  about  as 
messengers  of  health  and  happiness, 
and  bear  the  burden  and  heat  all  the 
twenty-four  hours,  day  and  night. 
Their  only  rest  is  not  from,  but  in 
more  and  more  labors  and  perils. 
And  in  the  recent  war  these  martyrs 
have  covered  themselves  with  im- 
perishable honor  and  glory.  "Mercy 
and  truth  have  met  together, 
righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed 
each  other."  Are  not  then  religion 
and  science  identical  t 
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In  the  Beformed  Church  Beview  for  Octo- 
ber, 1919,  is  an  article  by  Bay  H.  Dotterer 
on  the  above  subject  which  has  unusual  in- 
terest. The  appearance  of  such  a  discus- 
sion in  the  columns  of  this  periodical  is 
assuredly  one  of  the  si^s  of  the  times. 

The  introductory  paragraph  notes  that 
in  political  or  in  theological-religious  circles 
repression  of  the  spirit  of  inquiry  has  had 
"most  regrettable  consequences."  The  author 
then  cites  as  "necessary  and  appropriate" 
the  petition  in  the  collect  for  the  Church, 
'deliver  her  from  false  doctrine." 


The  preliminary  objection  to 
of  the  subject — that  such  an  inquiry  as  is 
proposed  has  the  quality  of  temerity,  that  it 
violates  the  sentiment  of  reverence — la  dis- 
posed of  by  this  statentent: 

"The  traditional  afl&rmation  that  God  is 
omnipotent,  omniscient,  omnipresent,  eternal,' 
and  infinite  are  .  .  .  the  products  of  human 

thinking." 

The  implication  is,  therefore,  that  thej 
are  subject  to  investigation,  like  other 
"products  of  human  thinking."  Further,  to 
avoid  the  "emotional  reverberations"  evoked 
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by  saeh  words  as  eternity,  infinity,  omnip- 
otenee,  it  would  be  better  to  phrase  the 
subject,  The  Limitations  of  Goodnes»— or, 
better,  of  Good-Will  ('<God  is  assumed  to 
be  Good-Will  in  this  discussion").  The 
question  is  then  put: 

**Is  there  a  Good-Will,  human  or  super- 
hamsn,  which  is  able  to  do  that  which 
oaght  to  be  done,  but  which,  as  a  matter 
of  sorrowful  experience  is  not  donef  Is 
there  a  Bc^nevolent  Power  sufficient  to  abol- 
ish at  one  stroke  all  the  evils  which  now 
exist  f  If  these  questions  must  be  answered 
in  the  negative  .  .  .  w^  are  committed  to 
the  theory  that  God  is  finite,  ...  is  not 
.  .  .  omnipotent." 

The  metaphysical  and  the  ethical  interest 
are  different.  The  metaphysical  seeks  solu- 
tion of  ultimate  problems,  the  answer  to  the 
questions,  Howf  Whyf  So  God,  for  the 
metaphysician,  becomes  (by  definition) 
First  Cause,  the  Absolute,  postulated  (not 
proved)  to  meet  the  inquiring  metaphysi- 
eian'9  needs.  The  religious  interest  is 
similar,  besides  being  poetical  in  expres- 
sion. 

The  ethical  approach  is  different — and 
Christianity  is  ethical — it  postulates  God 
"as  an  ultimate  moral  ideal."  In  Christian 
thought  metaphysics  is  a  ''disturbing  force," 
it  teiid^  to  qualify  ''Omnipotent  Goodness" 
by  qualifying  "Goodness,"  for  example  into 
Calvinism. 

"And  theology  of  omnipotence,  unless  in- 
deed it  refuse  to  face  the  problem  of  evil 
and  t^ke  refuge  in  obscurantism,  must  in 
effect  limit  the  divine  goodness." 

But  we  shall  inevitably  hold  that  God  is 
good.  How  can  we  reconcile  his  onmipotence 
nith  his  goodness  f  It  will  depend  on  t&e 
sense  in  which  we  use  "omnipotence." 

Popularly,  God's  "omnipotence"  means 
that  he  can  do  anything.  He  desires  that 
none  shall  suffer  pain — which  is  therefore 
an  iHusion — and  so  Christian  Science  is 
justified.  But  this  is  a  reductio  ad  ah- 
tvrdum,  and  shows  the  fallacy  of  the  popular 
doctrine  of  omnipotence.  This  omnipotence 
is  not  an  attribute  of  Good-Will. 

"There  are  too  many  evils  upon  the 
very  surface  of  reality  for  any  one  seriously 
to  maintain  that  it  is.  .  .  .  Even  for  the 
Omnipotent  One  there  are  logical  impossi- 
hflities." 

And  there  are  ethical  limitations  also — 
"moral  distinctions  are  not  subject  to  God's 
win."     Therefore,  God  is  limited,   accord- 


ing to  these  arguments,  by  the  law  of  con- 
tradiction and  the  law  of  love. 

He  is  limited  also  by  the  law  of  time. 
He  works  through  a  process — in  time;  what 
he  must  do  through  agencies  that  work  in 
time  constitutes  another  limitation ;  he  must 
then  be  finite.  This  last  argument  some 
try  to  avoid  by  the  statement  that  "the 
evolution  of  life  and  of  history  sometimes 
knocks  our  logic  all  to  pieces."  They  intro- 
duce the  idea  of  the  supernatural — "a  higher 
point  of  view  from  which  it  may  not  be 
true."  The  answer  is:  All  theology,  for 
human  use,  "must  be  written  from  the 
human  point  of  view.''  We  can  not  renounce 
logic  to  buttress  a  pet  doctrine  which  is  as- 
sailed by  it. 

This  "anti-intellectnalist"  position  may 
be  "no  more  than  a  vague  feeling  that  man's 
world  is  too  big  and  too  complex  to  be  com- 
pletely understood  by  the  human  mind." 

The  reply  must  be  made: 

"Life  may  transcend  logic,  and  religion 
may  transcend  logic;  but  theology,  by  rea- 
son of  the  very  nature  of  the  quest  in 
which  it  is  engaged,  must  be  logical  or  it 
is  nothing." 

Or  it  may  be  defended 

"on  the  ground  that  there  is  a  special  or- 
gan or  faculty  for  the  apprehension  of 
theological  knowledge.  Yet,  even  if  this 
were  to  be  granted,  the  theologian  would 
not  be   rendered   independent   of   logic." 

Or  the  "infallibilists"  may  claim 

"that  there  is  an  infallible  authority  to 
which  the  theologian  is  in  duty  bound  to 
conform." 

The  answer  is: 

"Assent  to  that  which  is  contradictory 
is  really  impossible,  since  we  can  give  as- 
sent only  to  that  which  has  meaning." 

A  second  (and  the  conventional)  way 
.  .  .  of  escape  "from  the  conclusion  that 
C^od-Will  is  not  omnipotent  .  .  .  exalts 
logic  and  builds  upon  it." 

"The  argument  is,  briefly,  that  all  the 
evUs  of  the  world,  all  the  hard  facts  of 
human  life,  together  constitute  the  condi- 
tion of  the  possibility  of  the  highest  good, 
or  at  any  rate  of  'goods'  which  are  worth 
the  price." 

Another  view  is  that  the  supreme  €k>d  is 

'the  realization  of  a  plenwn  formarum, 
the  achievement  of  the  greatest  i>ossible 
variety  of  being." 

This  is  Pope's  theory.    But 

"This   justification   of   the   existence    of 
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evil  has  two  fatal  defects:  it  would  give 
us  a  merely  staiie  worlds  in  which  there 
would  be  no  possibilitj  or  moral  achieve- 
ment; and  its  fundamental  assumption  runs 
counter  to^  our  moral  perceptions,  since 
mere  variety  of  being  as  such  is  not  good." 

A  rare  view  is  that 

"the  highest  good  is  obedience  to  Mother 
Qiureh  and  unquestioning  assent  to  her 
teadiings.  You  perhaps  remember  the  Scot- 
tish rustic's  explanation  of  the  presence  of 
the  fossils  in  the  roeks-^hat  they  were 
put  there  by  the  Creator  'to  test  men's  faith.' 
In  the  same  way  it  might  conceivably  be 
maintained  that  all  the  evils  of  man's  world 
are  required  in  order  to  exercise  and  develop 
his  faculty  of  believing." 

But  we  are  not  accustomed  so  to  look 
upon 

''unquestioning  faith  and  implicit  obedience 
to  the  voice  of  authority  as  to  regard  these 
as  supreme  virtues,  or  even  as  virtues  at 
alL" 

The  value  of  evil  in  arousing  certain  vir- 
tues  is  often  adduced.  The  reply  is  that 
not  all  evils  come  under  such  a  category— 
e.g.,  insanity.  Moreover,  are  the  virtues 
evoked  in  themselves  good  or  only  because 
of  use  in  a  world  of  evils  f 

The  necessity  of  evil  is  justified  by  the 
concept  of  free  will.  But  this  does  not  cover 
the  evils  of  earthquakes,  volcanoes,  and  cer- 
tain other  catastrophic  or  recurrent  troubles. 
And,  even  if  all  evil  were  the  result  of 
wrong  choices  by  free  agents,  tiie  question 
would  remain — ^'Why  did  not  Omnipotent 
Goodness  create  free  personalities  that  could 
be  trusted  f" 

Another  attempt  to  escape  our  reasoning 
is  that  God  is  self -limited.  But  this  is 
mere  word- juggling,  or  implies  that 

''for  God  the  world  order  is  only  a  gigantic 
game." 

Is  this  view  of  God  dualism  f  Possibly 
— and  it  may  be  true.  "Monism  has  no  a 
priori  claim."  Further,  while  "the  doctrine 
of  a  finite  God  presupposes  a  pluralistic 
view  of  the  world,  it  need  not  imply  a  dual- 
ism," or  at  least, 

"need  not  imply  a  personification  of  the 
necessities  which  limit  Good-Will  .  .  .  We 
need  not  think  of  any  Satan  or  Ahriman 
|w  opposing  Good-Will," 


Does  the  theory  of  a  limited  God  afford 
no  assurance  of  final  victory  over  evilf  The 
omnipotence  theory  takes  away  the  meaning 
of  victory:  If  evil  is  a  necessary  condition 
of  good,  evil  must  always  exist  and  conquest 
of  it  is  an  illusion.  The  existence  of  a 
Good-Will  which,  while  not  infinite,  pos- 
sesses sufficient  power  to  secure  progress  is 
as  easy  a  conception  as  omnipotence.  And 
the  idea  of  complete  victory  with  static  con- 
dition resulting  has  doubtful  ethical  value. 

The  finitist  theory  "gives  men  a  field  for 
genuine  cooperation  in  the  cosmic  struggle." 

"The  hypothesis  of  a  God  of  limited  power, 
considered  merely  as  a  hypothesis  put  forth 
to  explain  the  facts  of  experience,  is  more 
satisfactory  than  its  rival.  It  conflicts  with 
none  of  the  facts;  it  harmonises  with  all; 
while,  at  best,  its  rival  accounts  for  only 
some  of  them." 

Significantly  pointing  to  the  fact  that 
this  subject  is  in  the  air  are  some  articles 
by  Dr.  F.  B.  Tennant,  lecturer  in  theology. 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  appearing  in 
The  Expository  Times,  Dr.  Tennant's  con- 
cern is  not  so  much  with  omnipotence  in 
itself  as  with  its  relation  to  the  ultimate 
issue  of  the  conflict  between  good  and  evil. 
He  recognizes  that  a  logical  theology  in 
using  the  term  omnipotent  does  not  involve 
power  to  realize  contradictories  either  moral 
or  physical.  He  therefore  prefers  to  use 
instead  of  the  word  "omnipotent"  the  term 
"determinate."  Determinateness,  he  says, 
implies  limitation  of  a  kind,  tho  not  such 
limitations  as  are  frequently  understood  by 
the  phrase  "a  finite  God."  Limitations  of 
omnipotence  are  necessary  in  such  a  de- 
terminate being.  Such  limitations  as  have 
always  been  recognized  in  theology,  namely, 
that  God  in  his  goodness  can  not  be  evil  or 
will  evil.  Philosophically  stated,  God  has 
not  the  capacity  to  realize  a  contradiction. 

Dr.  Tennant  holds  that  the  existence  of 
finite  free  agents,  such  as  we  believe  our- 
selves- to  be,  is  a  real  imitation  of  omni- 
potence, but  that  such  a  limitation  does  not 
involve  the  ultimate  conquest  of  good  by 
evil.  By  creating  finite  free  agents,  God 
has  committed  an  act  of  self -limitation.  The 
delegated  freedom  of  these  free  agents  in- 
volves a  distinction  between  God  and  the 
whole  of  reality. 
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One  of  Cypnaji*s  noted  works  was  a 
treatise  whieh  he  entitled  "  Three  Books  of 
Testimoides  Against  the  Jews.''  B7  "  testi- 
monies" he  meant  declarations  in  the  Old 
Tefltsment,  espeeiallj  bj  the  prophets,  whidi 
bore  against  the  Jewish  people  and  nation. 
It  has,  until  recentl^y  been  supposed  that 
this  was  an  original  work,  that  Cyprian, 
writing  to  Qairinns,  eompfled  or  "  edited  "- 
a  eolleetion  of  passages  in  *&e  Old  Testa- 
ment, with  comment,  impljing  the  rejee* 
tion  of  the  Jews  by  their  God« 

la  an  article  in  Ths  Bxpotitor  Professor 
Bendel  Harris  argues  that  Cyprian's  was 
not  the  earliest  collection  of  Ihis  character. 
It  it  his  opinion,  which  he  substantiates 
with  a  number  of  citations  and  a  closely 
doTetailed  argument,  that  such  a  book  of 
"testimonies  "  carries  back  through  the  een- 
tnries  behind  Qyprian,  and  was  used  even 
by  writers  in  the  New  Testament  itself.  He 
eiteSy  l^sides  Cyprian,  such  writers  as 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  (who  wrote  on  ''The 
Unbelief  of  the  Jews  "),  Justin  Martyr,  and 
two  apocryphal  writings,  namely— ^"Hie 
Dialog  of  Timothy  and  Aquila,"  and,  ""The 
Dialog  of  Athanasius  and  ZacchaBus."  In  all 
of  these,  the  use  of  the  same  or  similar 
passages  from  Old  Testament  prophets 
aeemsy  both  by  the  form  and  the  purpose,  to 
indieate  not  recourse  directly  to  the  Old 
Tegtament,  but  rather  to  a  collection  of 
''testimonies"  which  had  an  express  anti- 
Jndaie  bent. 

The  argument  which  covers  Cyprian, 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Justin  Martyr,  ''  Timothy 
and  Aquila"  and  ''Athanasius  and  Zac- 
ehaens "  may  be  taken  as  simply  filling  out 
a  line  of  continuity.  The  really  interesting 
part  of  Professor  Harris's  exposition  is  that 
whidi  traces  this  practise  of  anti-Jewish 
polemics  backward  and  includes  the  use  of 
certain  passages  from  the  Old  Testament 
prophets  with  similar  aims  by  Paul,  the 
writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  au- 
thor of  First  Peter.  In  -the  Pauline  writ- 
ings, it  is  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  espe- 
eially  the  part  from  the  ninth  chapter  on, 
which  seems  to  show  the  consecutive  use  of 
a  Tolume  of  excerpts  from  the  Old  *Testa- 
ment  embodying  not  merely  an  anti-Judaic 
but  also  a  proethnic  side  of  Old  Testa- 
ment prophecy.  For  example,  Rom.  10:16- 
17   is  compared   with    John    12:37-38,   in 


which  the  same  passage  from  Isaiah  (Chap. 
63)  is  used,  which  passage  is  also  used  in 
the  same  sense  by  Justin  Martyr  in  his 
"  Dialog  whh  Tryiio."  Especially  convinc- 
ing is  the  fact  that  Justin  uses,  in  the  imme- 
diate context,  a  quotation  from  Ps.  19,  which, 
in  Paul,  immediately  follows  the  citation  of 
Isa.  t$3.  This,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
numerous  other  cases  cited,  seems  to  put  the 
explanation  of  coincidence  quite  out  of  court. 

Quite  as  significant  a  comparison  is  that 
of  Rom.  9:32-33  and  1  Peter  2:6-8  (cf. 
Isa.  8:14;  28:16)  in  connection  with  quo- 
tations in  Rom.  9:25  and  1  Peter  2:10, 
linked  with  Cyprian's  "Testimony"  1:19, 
where  a  similar  passage  from  Hosea  1:6-7  is 
used«  Surely  "coincidence"  becomes  quite 
improbable  as  an  explanation  in  a  catena 
of  this  kind. 

The  foregoing  is  a  condensed  summary 
of  a  closely  articulated  argument  which  is 
intended  to  show  that  within  the  first  half 
century  of  the  Christian  Church,  prior  to 
the  writing  of  the*  epistle  to  the  Romans,  of 
the  Petrine  epistles,  and  of  the  gospel  of 
John,  there  was  already  in  existence  a  col- 
lection of  "testimonies"  intended,  in  the 
main,  to  support  the  pro-Gentile  propaganda 
of  Christianity,  to  show  tiiat  in  -the  Old 
Testament  the  Gentiles  were  already  fore- 
shadowed as  the  new  Israel^  and  that  the  old 
Israel  -had  forfeited  its  position  as  the  se- 
lect Teople  of  God.  This  article  argues 
that  either  such  a  collection  had  been  com 
mented  on  and  used  and  re-edited  from 
Pauline  days  up  to  the  time  of  Cyprian, 
or  .that  ^he  successive  writers  had  employed 
identical  Old  Testament  j>assages,  quoted 
directly  from  the  original  in  a  similar  man- 
ner and  with  a  similar  end,  or  that  the 
later  writers  had  cited  from  the  earlier. 
But  Professor  Harris  makes  it  probable 
that  we  may  throw  the  last  two  of  these 
hypotheses  aside  in  favor  of  the  firsts  on 
the  ground  first  of  peculiarities  of  transla- 
tion which  do  not  follow  the  Hebrew,  but, 
in  the  main,  the  Septuagint,  and  also  on  an- 
other ground.  For  instance,  Justin  Martyr's 
use  is  not  always  and  necessarily  anti- 
Judaic  ;  in  some  particulars  he  diverges  from 
the  Pauline  line  of  argument.  There  ap- 
pear also  in  the  citations  differences  of  lan- 
guage, both  from  the  Septuagint  and  the 
Hebrew,  which  seem  to  carry  them  back  to 
a  common-  source  outside  of  both. 


COMMENT  AND  OUTLOOK 

By  E.  Herman,  Our  London  Correspondent 


Retirement  of  a  Great  Teacher 

The  retirement  of  Dr.  Sanday  from 
his  canonry  and  professorship  at  Ox- 
ford, at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  is 
significant  as  a  landmark  in  the  his- 
tory of  English  New  Testament 
scholarship.  When  Dr.  Sanday  be- 
gan writing,  Robertson  Smith  had 
revolutionized  Old  Testament  study 
in  Oreat  Britain  and  Wellhausen  had 
found  his  way  into  the  study  of  the 
thoughtful  person.  New  Testament 
study,  on  the  other  hand,  was  still 
governed  by  traditionalism,  and  the 
greatest  English  scholars  of  that  day 
saw  no  necessity  for  questioning  many 
accepted  theories.  One  needs  to  re- 
member this  to  realize  the  pioneer 
quality  of  Dr.  Sanday's  work.  To-day 
his  volume  on  The  Gospels  in  the  Sec- 
ond Century,  and  his  contributions  to 
the  right  understanding  of  the  "K" 
text  represent  commonplaces  of  New 
Testament  research;  when  they  were 
published,  however,  their  effect  was 
revolutionary.  They  broke  new  ground 
and  provided  the  starting-point  for  a 
new  school.  Dr.  Sanday  possesses 
ideal  qualifications  for  a  pioneer.  He 
has  at  once  a  beautiful  reverence  for 
old  insights  and  historical  conceptions 
and  also  the  hospitable  mind  that  is 
always  open  to  new  light  and  shows 
unfailing  patience  with  the  first  grop- 
ings  of  investigators.  To  see  these 
qualities  in  their  most  characteristic 
manifestation,  one  need  only  go  to 
his  lectures  on  The  Life  of  Christ  in 
Recent  Research,  which  retain  their 
value  as  a  piece  of  sane  and  luminous 
criticism.  Dr.  Sanday  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Dr.  Walter  Lock, 
formerly  the  warden  of  Keble  College. 

Dr.  Clifford  on  a  League  of  Faiths 

Among  the  most  inspiring  influ- 
ences the  world  contains  is  that  of 


a  veteran  facing  the  sunrise.  Dr. 
Clifford  has  always  been  a  forward- 
looking  man,  and  his  eighty-odd  years 
have  not  dimmed  the  radiancy  of  his 
vision.  He  believes  that  the  time  has 
come  when  internationalism  should 
be  taken  seriously  and  applied  to 
every  department  of  life.  We  have 
a  League  of  Nations ;  what  is  still  lack- 
ing is  a  "League  of  Religions."  Dr. 
Clifford  thinks  that  a  league  of  faiths 
need  no  longer  remain  the  idealistic 
dream  of  the  few.  The  time  has  come 
when  men  of  insight  and  good-will 
are  ready  "to  seek  common  methods 
by  which  a  union  of  faiths  may  be 
given  practical  shape."  He  looks  for- 
ward to  a  new  religion,  for  in  his  view 
"the  salvation  of  the  world  is  in  the 
eventual  development  of  a  universally 
accepted  religion."  He  believes  that 
existing  religions  must  be  the  basis 
of  the  new  faith. 

'^Do  njot  forget  that  no  religion  is  with- 
out its  fundamental  thesis  in  which  a  care- 
ful searcher  will  grope  till  he  brings  to 
light  every  particle  which  can  'be  of  service 
to  mankind.  I  am  positive,  therefore,  that 
this  future  union  of  faiths  will  extract  only 
that  which  is  best  from  every  creed  as  the 
foundation  upon  which  to  set  up  this  uni- 
versal religion." 

This  is  a  noble  dream,  but  one  has 
certain  suspicions  of  a  religion  that  is 
"set  up."  Religion  is  a  growth,  and, 
moreover,  if  Jesus  Christ  is  the  ful- 
filment of  humanity's  ideals,  then 
the  ancient  religions  can  yield  up 
their  best  only  by  being  interpreted 
in  his  light,  and  not  by  a  process  of 
extraction  on  the  part  of  a  committee. 

Another  Welsh  Revival 

There  are  signs  of  another  Welsh 
revival,  notably  in  South  Wales,  and, 
as  might  be  expected  in  these  da3rs  of 
preoccupation  with  the  occult,  it  is 
accompanied  by  psychic  phenomena, 
mostly  of  the  visionary  character. 
Faith  healing  is  another  special  fea* 
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ture  of  the  moYement.  So  far,  the 
central  fi^re  is  Pastor  Jeffreys,  who 
is  conducting  revival  services  at  a 
mission  hall  at  Aberamau,  South 
Wales,  and  is  obviously  a  psychic.  He 
told  a  newspaper  man  that  a  few  days 
before  the  war,  when  preaching  in  his 
own  chapel  at  Llanelly,  a  vision  of 
Christ  suddenly  appeared  behind  him. 
The  presentation  remained  for  six 
hours  and  was  seen  by  hundreds  of 
people.  It  resembled  a  photograph 
appearing  on  the  wall  behind  the 
preacher.  Among  Mr.  Jeffrey's  con- 
verts at  Aberamau  is  a  girl  telegraph- 
messenger  who  has  had  harrowing 
visions  of  hell,  and  recognized,  among 
the  souls  in  torment,  many  people  who 
had  given  her  "tips"  when  she  de- 
livered their  telegrams.  Among  those 
who  claim  to  have  been  cured  by  the 
evangelist  are  a  young  girl  with  a 
paralyzed  arm,  an  aged  man  suffering 
from  an  internal  complaint,  and  an 
epileptic.  It  is  very  difficult  to  do 
justice  to  movements  of  this  kind. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  lives  of  the 
world's  greatest  -saints  have  demon- 
strated that  the  spiritual  life  is  some- 
times in  its  initial  stages  accompanied 
by  psychic  disturbances.  On  the 
other  hand,  psychic  disturbances  in  a 
mass-movement,  as  distinct  from  in- 
dividual experience,  and  especially 
when  given  a  central  place  in  the 
movement,  are  danger  signals  which 
no  sane  man  can  afford  to  disregard. 

Dr.  Ballard  on  Public  Worship 

Dr.  Ballard  occupies  a  place  dis- 
tinctly his  own  among  apologetic  lec- 
turers. A  Wesleyan  MethoiBst  min- 
ister, his  lectures  to  men  have  made 
his  name  famous  throughout  English 

no&conformity.  He  is  a  somewhat 
merciless,  and  not  always  quite  just, 
critic  of  church  life.  But  while  his 
strictures  on  some  of  its  aspects  are 
scarcely  convincing,  no  man  is  better 
qualified  to  speak  on  the  defects  of 


bur  public  worship,  since  he  has  spent 
most  of  his  life  in  dealing  with  the 
difficulties  of  those  who  are  alienated 
by  the  conventional  cultus.  His  sug- 
gestions ard^  indeed,  worth  pondering. 
He  pleads,  above  all  things,  for  intel- 
ligence, virility,  and  reality  in  wor- 
ship. 

"Not  only  must  there  be  no  chUdiah 
sermons,  but  also  no  stupidly  sanetimonious 
hymns;  no  lessons  read  with  mechanical 
meaninglessness ;  no  wearying  substitution 
of  quantity  for  quality  in  prayer— quality 
consisting  in  the  hushed  recognition  of  the 
nearness  of  God,  as  awful  as  it  is  tender; 
no  ring  of  listless,  if  not  talkative,  profes- 
sionals in  the  choir  seats." 

This  is  a  sound  prescription,  for  it 
is  primarily  concerned  with  the  spirit 
and  not  with  the  form  of  worship. 
We  spend  too  much  time  tinkering 
about  at  forms  (important  as  form  is, 
in  its  own  place) ;  what  is  needed  to 
transform  our  worship  from  the  petty 
to  the  sublime  is  the  spirit  that  dis- 
cerns the  majesty  and  grace  of  God — 
a  spirit  at  once  as  gentle  as  a  brooding 
dove  and  as  sharp  as  a  two-edged 
sword. 

A  New  Hebrew  Mosaic 

Among  the  most  interesting  recent 
discoveries  in  Palestine  is  the  unearth- 
ing at  Ain  Duk,  near  Jericho^  of  a 
new  Hebrew  mosaic.  A  chance  Turk- 
ish shell,  which  burst  over  the  spot 
beneath  which  the  mosaic  lay,  was  the 
"discoverer" ;  and  a  British  officer  lost 
no  time  in  taking  a  photograph  of  the 
inscription,  which  was  sent  to  the 
French  Academic  des  Inscriptions  et 
Belles  Lettres.  There  it  was  handed 
to  the  veteran  Orientalist,  M.  Cler- 
mont-Ganneau,  who  succeed^  in  de-  ' 
ciphering  it. 

''I  recognised  the  mosaic  as  a  text  in 
Hebrew  characters  of  the  square  cursive 
type,  and  in  the  Judflso-Aramaic,  or  Ara- 
mso-JewisAi  language.  The  result  of  my 
deciphering,  based  on  this  first  photographic 
evidence,  is  as  follows: 

'"Honored  be  the  memory  of  Binyamin 
(Benjamin),  the  Parnas  (a  sort  of  admin- 
istrator of  the  community),  the  son  of  Tosep 
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(Joseph).  Honored  (also)  be  the  memory 
of  all  those  who  render  assistance,  and  of 
every  one  who  has  given  or  shall  give  to 
this  Holy  Place,  wheUier  gold,  or  silver,  or 
any  (other)  valuable.  Be  not  backward  in 
giving  to  this  Holy  Placet   Amen  I' 

"Thus  it  is,  in  substance,  an  appeal  for 
funds,  probably  for  the  expenses  of  the 
services,  repairs,  extensions,  even  decora- 
tion, such  as  the  laying  of  the  mosaic  itself 
—who  knows  f  For  evidently  it  relates  to  a 
synagog." 

The  Bitter  Cry  of  the  Clergy 

The  English  public  is  at  last  wak- 
ing up  to  the  bitter  cry  of  the  under- 
paid clergy  of  all  denominations.  The 
latest  case  that  found  its  way  into  the 
newspapers  was  that  of  a  clergyman 

of  the  OhurcU  of  England,  who  was 
expected  to  maintain  himself  and  his 
family,  as  well  as  keep  up  a  rectory, 
on  an  income  which  varied  from  £120 
to  £160  a  year.    In  order  to   avert 


starvation,  he  had  sold  all  his  furni- 
ture, his  wife  had  become  a  waitress 
in  London,  and  finally  he  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  money-lenders.  The 
Official  Receiver's  biting  comment  on 
the  case  hits  all  denominations  alike  : 
^^If  Christianity  does  not  compel  the 
churches  to  see  that  their  clergy  are 
better  paid,  then  humanity  ought  to." 
At  the  recent  meetings  of  the  London 
Congregational  Union,  Mr.  Alex 
Glegg,  J.P.,  in  the  course  of  a  whole- 
some dose  of  plain  speaking,  told  his 
audience  that  the  minimum  stipend  of 
the  Congregational  minister  was  lower 
than  that  in  any  other  denomination, 
and  that  none  the  less  the  appeal  for 
£40,000  wherewith  to  raise  it  had 
failed  miserably.  '^Whereupon"  com- 
ments a  writer  in  the  Daily  Chronicle, 
"the  meeting  proceeded  to  pass  reso- 
lutions against  other  people's  sins.'' 


»    The  Defensive  Value  of  the 

Talmud 

One  ehief  effeet  of  Talmndiam  was  to 
produce  a  kind  of  protective  covering  for 
the  living  spirit  within,  like  the  rough  bark 
of  the  tree  which  protects  the  sap,  or  the 
hard  sheU  of  some  otherwise  defenseless 
creature.  The  discipline  of  command  and 
prohibition,  the  dietary  laws,  the  prescribed 
observances  and  abstentions  which  are  char- 
acteristic of  Talmudic  Judaism,  while  they 
tended  to  emphasize  the  separation  between 
Jew  and  Gentile,  at  the  same  time  served 
as  a  wall  of  defense  within  which  the  Jew 
could  live  his  own  life,  and  especially  his 
religious  life.  When  Israel  was  torn  sway 
from  his  own  land  and  his  ancestral  home 
and  cast  forth  to  wander  through  the  world, 
to  face  its  pelting  storms  of  irarsecution  and 
its  bitter  winds  of  scorn,  there  was  need  of 
some  protection  to  enable  him  to  keep  the 
life-blood  warm  in  his  veins.  The  teaching 
of  the  Talmud,  and  the  daily  and  hourly 
practise  of  what  it  enjoined,  served  him  as 
a  mantle,  outwardly  rough  and  uncomely  so 
that  it  would  mark  him  an  alien  among 
those  who  were  drest  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  world,  but  inwardly  warm 
and  comfortable  and  a  thing  to  be  thank- 


ful for.  The  Christian  onlooker  jeered  at 
the  uncouth  figure  of  the  Jew,  uncouth  in 
his  eyes  both  literally  and  figuratively,  jeered 
if  he  did  nothing  worse,  and  seldom  under- 
stood or  tried  to  understand  what  might  be 
wrapt  within  that  outward  garb,  to  him 
wf  repugnant  and  unseemly.  And  like  the 
traveler  in  the  fable,  the  Jew  only  wrapt 
himself  the  more  closely  in  its  sheltering 
folds.  .  .  . 

Without  the  defensive  covering  which 
Talmudism  provided  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
Judaism  could  have  survived,  how  it  could 
have  avoided  seeing  its  treasures  of  the 
spirit  stript  from  it  and  trampled  under 
the  feet  of  a  careless  or  heartless  world, 
cast  like  pearls  before  swine.  But  keeping 
safe  those  treasures,  as  he  did,  the  Jew 
recked  not  if  his  Gentile  neighbors  thought 
him  surly  and  unsociable  or  in  other  ways 
repellent. 

That  is  one  aspect  of  Talmudism,  its  ont- 
ward  appearance  and  the  protective  purpose 
which  it  thereby  served.  In  its  inward 
meaning  it  was  very  different;  and  of  its 
inward  meaning  no  Gentile  had  then,  and 
not  many  have  now,  the  slightest  eompre- 
hension.— B.  Travis  Hbfobd,  in  2^  Jf#- 
nordh  JoumaL 
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Strange  doctrine  for  the  modem  Church  to  affirm  appears  in  a  recent 
issue  of  The  Watchman  and  Examiner;  the  stranger  because  subscribed  by  a 

distinguished  theologian.  He  tells  us  divine  revelation  came 
The  Growins^  to  its  end  when  the  last  of  Christ's  apostles  passed  away. 
Revelation  That  is:   God  ^^who  spake  to  the  fathers  in  the  prophets, 

and  in  these  days  in  his  Son''  (Heb.  1:1,  2)  has  not  spoken 
to  men  for  eighteen  centuries  I  Incredible  spawn  of  a  monstrous  fallacy. 
Where  does  it  lurk  ? 

Jesus  at  the  Last  Supper  promised  his  disciples  that  after  his  departure 
the  Holy  Spirit  would  guide  them  "into  all  the  truth.*'  Yet  only  in  part  was 
this  fulfilled.  None  of  them  was  freed  of  the  untruth  of  a  subterranean  abode 
to  which  all  the  dead  descend  to  await  their  resurrection.  Probably  they  all 
believed  with  Peter  (1,  4:1) ;  "the  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand."  Evidently 
the  promise  could  not  have  been  limited  to  the  eleven  who  heard  it.  The 
fallacy  we  are  in  quest  of  lies  in  the  assumption  that  it  was,  and  was  accomp- 
lished in  their  days.  Nineteen  centuries  have  past,  nor  is  it  yet  accomplished. 
The  history  of  Christian  doctrine  records  its  slow  fulfilment  toward  its  ever 
flying  goal  in  the  ages  to  come  (Eph.  4:13). 

Not  only  is  the  Holy  Spirit  ever  revealing  more  of  the  truth,  but  God  if 
ever  speaking  to  us  through  his  works  as  well  as  in  his  word. 

"The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God, 
Day  unto  day  nttereth  speech. 
Night  unto  night  showeUi  knowledge.'* 

That  there  are  other  words  than  ours  was  hidden  from  the  Hebrew 
psalmist,  and  is  unrevealed  in  the  Christian  Scriptures.  "The  Worlds"  in 
Heb.  1:2;  11:3,  are  not  space-worlds  but  time- worlds  ("ages");  see  R.  V. 
margin.  The  conception  of  a  universe  of  worlds  and  that  we  belong  to  it  as 
its  citizens  is  modem.  Its  immensity  grows  upon  us  as  telescopes  penetrate 
ever  farther  into  the  depths  of  space.  Imagination  staggers  under  the  figures 
that  show  its  boundlessness,  and  is  blinded  by  the  infinite  glory  of  the  self- 
revealing  Creator.  Tet  in  face  of  this  grandest  of  his  revelations  a  purblind 
theology  affirms  that  divine  revelation  ended  when  John  the  apostle  died. 

4* 

_  •  

Denominationalism  is  a  word  with  a  long  history  mostly  bad.  Bom  when 
Luther  refused  to  acknowledge  his  fellow  reformer  Zwingli  as  a  brother  in 

Christ,  it  is  seen  full  grown  in  the  ostracism  and  persecution 
Denondiia-  even  unto  death  of  Dutch  Armenians  by  their  Calvinist  coun- 
tionattBiii  trymen.    In  the  next  century  we  see  it  practically  driving  out 

the  Wesleys  from  the  Church  of  England.  Within  the  present 
writer's  memory  the  exchange  of  pulpits  with  Methodists  and  holding  union 
prayer  meetings  with  them  were  strenuously  objected  to  by  a  certain  Con- 
gregational church  in  New  England.  Until  a  recent  date  this  divisive  unbroth- 
erliness  was  active  in  missionary  fields  both  home  and  foreign.  Had  any 
denomination  begun  a  good  work  in  a  fallow  field,  a  rival  sect  soon  camped 
beside  it  to  make  proselytes  to  its  particular  ism. 

But  to-day  all  this  is  changed.    That  old  Adam  has  become  a  new  man  in 
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Christ.  See  the  newly  born  Interchurch  World  Movement — one  Christian 
army  with  its  many  denominational  flags  all  following  in  unbroken  ranks  the 
standard  of  the  cross. 

Yet  even  before  the  dawn  of  this  new  era  the  influence  of  denomination- 
alism  was  not  wholly  evil.  From  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  it 
was  a  wholesome  stimulant  to  missionary  work — ^theoretically  every  Christian's 
business — ^by  placing  responsibility  for  it  on  each  of  the  denominational 
groups  in  our  divided  Protestantism.  The  missionary  spirit,  aided  by  the 
human  propensity  to  imitation,  thus  spread  from  Congregationalists  to  Bap- 
tists, Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and  the  rest.  Human  nature  being  what 
it  is,  is  it  rationally  credible  that  the  many  millions  now  annually  raised  for 
foreign  missions  could  have  been  realized  in  any  other  way  than  through, 
the  divisions  which  through  the  alchemy  of  the  Spirit  have  become  means  of 
larger  good?  The  ^'sharp  contention"  that  parted  Paul  and  Barnabas  (Acts 
15: 39-41),  and  put  two  missionary  campaigns  on  foot  in  place  of  one,  is  the 
prototype  of  a  century  of  recent  experience. 

Of  denominationalism  as  of  grapes  there  are  two  kinds — sour  and  sweet, 
wild  and  cultivated,  competitive  and  cooperative.  We  have  had  enough  of 
the  former  to  abhor  it.  What  we  now  taste  of  the  latter  prompts  thanksgiving 
for  the  holy  rivalry  in  which  the  cooperating  denominations  are  obeying  the 
apostolic  precept,  "Incite  one  another  to  love  and  good  works''  (Heb.  10: 24). 
Only  let  the  rejoicing  of  each  in  its  achievements  be  purely  unselfish,  like 
Paul's :  "I  labored  more  abundantly  than  they  all ;  yet  not  I  but  the  grace  of 
God  which  was  with  me." 

In  The  Missionary  Review  of  the  World  for  December,  1919,  pages  907- 
909,  are  ^printed  extracts  from  a  document  of  thirty-three  pages,  entitled 

"Some  Sinister  Japanese  Methods  in  Shantung."    Ameri- 
Publidty  and  can  residents  in  China  familiar  with  these  methods  natu- 

Couragein  rally  feel  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  people  of 

Bastem  AffaSiS    civilized  governments  should  know  the  facts  and  act  in 

accordance  therewith.  The  sources  for  this  indictment  are 
too  many  and  too  well  authenticated  for  us  to  act  indifferently  and  mealy- 
mouthed.  We  would  cite  further  The  Truth  About  China  and  Japan,  by  Mr. 
Simpson  (Putnam  Weale),  published  last  summer;  and  the  briefer  and  per- 
haps more  striking  articles  by  specialists  in  the  September  number  of  Asia 
(the  journal  of  the  American  Asiatic  Association),  particularly  that  entitled 
"A  Tenant  in  Shantung,"  by  Secretary  Arthur  J.  Brown,  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Missions. 

The  substance  of  the  information  conveyed  in  these  documents  and  in 
others  which  have  come  to  light  is  as  follows:  The  Japanese  are  crowding 
into  Shantung,  especially  into  the  provincial  capital,  Tsinanfu,  where  there 
are  now  over  22,000  Japanese  as  compared  with  a  mere  handful  before  the 
war,  while  formidable  barracks  house  the  soldiers  who  protect  these  intruders. 
In  the  Japanese  periodicals  published  in  China,  Americans  are  attacked  with 
unfounded  accusations  that  assail  not  only  our  national  trade  but  our 
Christian  interests.  The  attack  upon  Christianity  seems  especially  deliberate 
and  consistently  maintained  both  in  Shantung  and  in  Korea.  In  Tsing-tao 
American  missionary  property  has  been  bordered  by  a  Japanese  red-light 
district,  as  if  to  smoke  the  missionaries  out.  Our  mission  schools  have  been 
hampered  by  Japanese  governmental  regulations,   and  in  some  instances 
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practically  put  out  of  existence  by  Japanese  police  action,  sometimes  (as  in 
the  case  of  girls'  schools)  by  methods  that  verge  on  the  indecent  and  are 
certainly  unchivalrous.  Fines  are  imposed  upon  Christian  villages,  and 
travelers  have  been  searched  for  tracts  and  Biblea  The  definite  anti-Chris- 
tian activity  is  illustrated  by  an  article  in  the  Tsinan  Jih  Poo  of  May  9, 
1919,  a  newspaper  in  Chinese  published  by  the  Japanese  authorities  in 
Tananfu.  The  title  of  the  article  k  in  translation,  ''The  Brutality  of 
Shantung  Christian  University  and  the  Corruption  of  the  Modern  Christian 
Churclu"  We  have  not  space  to  quote  the  article — can  only  say  that  it  is 
a  scurrilous  attack  upon  the  entire  Christian  Church,  charging  violence  upon 
the  missionaries,  American  and  English,  and  alleging  that  they  are  the 
watchdogs  of  their  respective  governments. 

From  the  various  documents  that  have  come  into  our  hands  it  would 
appear  that  Japan,  with  a  diplomacy  as  astute  as  it  is  efiScient,  has  started 
upon  the  conquest  and  absorption  of  China  economically  and  politically ;  and 
further,  the  definite  anti-Christian  policy  in  Korea  is  being  repealed  in 
Shantung.  Much  of  this  information  comes  from  eye-witnesses,  men  who 
are  active  aa  missionaries,  medical  and  others,  in  these  regions  for  many  years. 
Yet  the  missionary  societies  and  their  boards  in  this  country  and  in  Britain 
hesitate  to  face  the  consequences  of  any  exposure  by  these  neitnesses  of  Japa- 
nese outrages  over  their  own  signatures. 

There  is  at  least  one  way  in  which  these  iniquitous  methods  can  be  stopt 
— expose  them  completely.  When  missionary  societies  either  suppress  infor* 
mation  or  hide  its  source,  are  they  not  aiding  and  abetting  the  evil-doers? 
Only  the  most  courageous  and  explicit  unveiling  will  suffice.  If  the  aggres- 
sion of  Japan  upon  Chinese  rights  either  of  person  or  property  or  upon  Chris- 
tianity and  its  Christian  missions  and  institutions  in  China  approaches  any- 
thing like  what  is  reported,  Christanity  in  the  East  and  humanity  are  indeed 
threatened  by  a  grave  peril. 

Destructive  forces  must  be  met  and  met  promptly  by  constructive  ideas. 
Such  ideas  are  embodied  in  the  preamble  to  the  constitution  of  the  American 

Legion,  composed  of  the  soldiers  who  served  in  the  great 
The  American     war. 

L^ion  "For  Ood  and  Country  we  associate  ourselves  together  for  the 

following  purposes: 

"  To  uphold  and  defend  'the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
Aneriea ;  to  maintain  law  and  order ;  to  foster  and  perpetuate  a  hundred  per  cent.  Ameri- 
eanism;  to  preserve  the  memories  and  incidents  of  our  association  in  the  Oreat  War;  to 
benleate  a  sense  of  individual  obligation  to  the  community,  statte  and  nation;  to  combat 
the  autocracy  of  both  the  classes  and  masses;  to  make  right  the  master  of  might;  to  pro- 
mote peace  and  good  will  on  earth;  to  consecrate  and  sanctify  our  comradeship  by  our 
devotion  to  mutual  helpfulness,  and  to  safeguard  and  transmit  to  posterity  the  principles 
of  justice,  freedom,  and  democracy." 


Thought  appropriate  to  the  Lenten  Season  will  be  found  on  page  126. 


THne  FVeaLclhier 


My  heart  yearned  ior  thy  fellowship,  0  thou  Ineffable  One,  and  I  sought 
thee  according  to  my  means  through  all  thy  worlds. 

I  wandered  by  paths  of  memory  in  the  past  in  quest  of  thee.  I  found  thy 
footprints  and  was  glad,  but  I  found  not  thee.  I  peered  into  the  future 
through  vistas  of  hope  and  caught  vision  of  the  world's  progress.  I  saw 
men  advancing  in  power  and  goodness  and  becoming  more  divine  in  becoming 
more  human.  And  everywhere  the  light  that  led  them  streamed  from  thee. 
My  heart  stirred  with  expansive  joy;  but  thee  I  found  not.  I  ascended  on 
imagination's  wing  the  heights — the  ethereal  tracts  of  space  where  roll  the 
mighty  worlds — the  heights  of  being,  the  heavens  of  lofty  souls.  All  the  glory 
of  stellar  worlds  and  of  stellar  souls  seemed  but  a  halo  about  thy 'brow.  My 
soul  was  thrilled  with  admiring  awe;  yet  thee  I  found  not.  I  descended  in 
thought  the  depths  and  trod  with  burning  feet  the  hells  where  sin  is  expiated 
and  souls  purge  themselves  thereof  in  pain  and  penitence.  And  thou  wert  there 
in  pitying  patience.  Almost  I  clasped  thee.  Nay,  it  was  but  an  imperfect  pro- 
jection of  my  thought,  and  thou  wert  nearer  to  the  "  spirits  in  prison  "  than 
I  perceived. 

Beturning  from  these  excursions  in  quest  of  thee  I  went  to  work  in  the 
garden.  I  caught  the  smell  of  thy  garments  and  the  glint  of  thy  smile  in  the 
flowers — the  gi^aceful  lily,  the  ferv^t  rose,  the  gorgeous  peony,  the  modest 
violet,  and  the  faithful  daisy.  Yet  here  where  thou  hast  so  oft  afforded  me 
communion  I  found  thee  not  in  the  mode  my  heart  craved. 

Then,  thought  I,  I  shall  not  find  thee  to-day  save  in  some  other  creature's 
experience.  So  I  laid  down  my  work  and  took  of  the  flowers — thy  thoughts 
growing  in  sun-kissed  gardens  and  in  sun-kissed  souls — and  bore  them  to  my 
sick  friend  that  they  might  whisper  to  him  of  thee. 

And  there  I  found  thee.  Thou  didst  not  reprove  me  that  I  had  not  come 
sooner  or  that  my  gift  was  not  richer.  Thou  didst  not  reward  me  that  I  had 
come  as  I  had  and  brought  what  I  could.  But  I  was  with  thee ;  thou  wert  with 
me.    It  was  enough.    My  heart  had  fellowship  with  thee  in  ministry. 
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THE  REVERSAL  OF  THE  MINISTERIAL  TYPE 


Tms  is  the  layman's  day!  This 
may  be  said  even  in  the  face  of  the  de- 
mand for  specialists  and  Experts.  It 
holds  in  church  circles  also.  It  is  all 
very  well  theoretically,  to  have 
preachers  and  priests  and  rabbis 
trained  to  a  particular  end,  but  the 
proper  functioning  of  a  class  in 
the  day  of  common  interests,  with 
the  "priesthood  of  all  believers'* 
super-added,  will  depend  vitally 
upon  the  support  of  the  laity.  And 
that  is  a  story  of  pinching  want' 
and  niggard  economics.  Often  the 
policy  pursued  has  the  savor  of 
the  Solomonic  judgment :  "He  works 
for  the  Lord,  let  him  look  to  the 
Lord  for  his  pay.*'  The  physicians 
are  discovering  that  this  generation 
is  getting  to  be  distressingly  wise 
and  healthy,  thanks  to  the  populariz- 
ing of  medical  lore.  In  an  emergency 
we  still  call  in  the  man  who  specializes 
in  nose,  ear,  or  kidney  troubles,  but 
we  are  trying  hard  to  avoid  emer- 
gencies. Thus  it  is  getting  to  be  with 
religious  lore.  And  some  theological 
seminaries  are  in  straits,  to  judge  by 
their  advertisements,  about  men  who 
are  willing  to  specialize  in  divinity 
and  poor  man's  fare ;  the  theory  that 
every  man  should  be  his  own  priest 
and  prophet,  a  doctrine  of  most 
worthy  antecedents  in  Protestant 
circles,  is  producing  sdme  rather  un- 
expected fruits  I 

And  since  the  layman  is  slow  about 
supporting  the  clergyman,  as  one  may 
infer  from  the  difficulty  experienced 
everywhere  in  raising  the  salaries 
needed  to-day  in  respectable  quarters 
-Hsince  he  is  thus  helping  so  eflPec- 
tively  to  starve  the  preacher  out  of 
his  chosen  profession — ^he  will,  to  save 
the  situation,  have  to  do  the  preach- 
er's work  himself.  Whether  it  will 
be  done  more  efficiently   is   another 


question ;  the  fact  is  that  with  the  de- 
parture of  the  minister-engineer  (who 
is  probably  selling  real  estate  now  on 
a  fat  conmiission)  the  laymen  will 
have  to  run  the  machine  themselves. 
It  should  be  admitted  cheerfully  that 
when  it  comes  to  running  machines 
professional  theologians  are  often 
made  to  feel  that  the  sons  of  this  age 
are  for  their  own  generation  wiser 
than  the  sons  of  the  light. 

We  notice  that  one  denomination 
is  trying  to  raise  the  minimum  salary 
of  its  preachers  to  $1200 — and  these 
are  by  no  means  the  worst  paid.  Even 
such  a  modest  goal  will  mean  diffi- 
culties. Besides,  the  theological  em^ 
phasis  does  not  interest  the  pew- 
holder  whose  life  is,  at  the  best, 
wrapt  up  in  social  problems  of  which 
the  $1,200  a  year  expert  in  preaching 
and  teaching  probably  knows  less 
than  the  $1  an  hour  mechanic. 

The  gain  is  that  the  layman  will  do 
more  praying  and  planning;  he  will 
shoulder  a  bit  more  responsibility  in 
church  work,  to  the  relief  of  the  over- 
burdened Tabithas.  We  see  that  in 
the  "community  Sunday-schools"  and 
similar  movements.  And  the  loss? 
The  issue  is  plain  enough ;  if  we  want 
more  than  a  perfunctory  skimming 
over  the  surface  of  things,  if  we  want 
iepth  and  expert  guidancer  and  leader- 
ship and  scholarship  and  intellectual 
qualifications,  we  shall  have  to  train 
men  for  this  special  work ;  for  "every 
man  his  own  preacher"  will,  in  the 
long  run,  be  about  as  helpful  as  every 
man  his  own  lawyer  or  dentist  or 
doctor.  The  lowering  of  ministerial 
standards  spells  loss  of  leadership. 
Five  hundred  members  of  a  church 
may  all  be  saints,  but  they  will  be 
lucky  if  they  have  five  leaders,  and 
luckier  still  if  they  have  one  real 
preacher.  — E. 
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HOW  TO  BECOME  THE  BEST  POSSIBLE  PREACHER 


The  late  Bishop  James  Whitford  Bash- 
ford^  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
once  delivered  an  address  on  the  above  sub- 
ject to  the  students  of  Drew  Theological 
Seminarj.  This  has  recently  been  repro- 
duced in  the  Ne^r  York  Christian  Advocate, 
and  the  following  is  a  summary. 

I.  The  firrt  requisite  of  preaching  is 
mastery  of  the  truth.  This  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  doctrine,  altho  doctrine  means 
teaching  and  (the  preacher  must  be  a 
teacher^  Truth  is  an  expression  of  the  laws 
of  the  universe,  and  whatever  the  speaker 
may  lack  in  art,  if  he  utter  the  truth  upon 
the  subject,  the  world  must  heed  his  mes- 
sage. For  the  mastery  of  the  truth  there 
are  several  conditions.  The  first  is  the 
reading  of  good  books,  not  necessarily  wide 
reading  but  understanding  reading  of  the 
best.  The  bidiop,  when  a  student  of  De- 
mostlienes,  once  said  to  his  professor: 
^*  There  is  no  trick  in  Demosthenes'  elo- 
quence. I  could  make  as  good  a  speech  my- 
self if  I  only  knew  as  much."  **  Doubtless 
you  could,"  replied  the  professor,  "if  you 
only  knew  as  much."  The  second  condition 
is  ^thinking.  In  modern  life  we  read  the 
newspapers  and  think  in  flocks.  The 
prophet  is  a  solitary  thinker.  Newton's  own 
account  of  his  discovery  of  the  laws  of 
nature  was,  in  his  own  language,  "  Think- 
ing, thinking,  thinking."  The  third  con- 
dition for  the  mastery  of  the  truth  is  open- 
ness of  mind.  It  is  probable  <that  people 
learn  more  in  the  first  five  years  of  life  than 
during  any  subsequent  ten  or  fifteen  years. 
The  reason  is  that  people  begin  early  to 
conform  to  standards  set  by  other  people, 
until  freshness  and  originality  are  lost. 
Minds  become  crystallized,  more  or  less,  »t 
the  age  of  fifteen.  More  important,  how- 
ever, than  all  for  the  mastery  of  the  truth 
is  tlie  obedient  will.  This  means  tiie 
squaring  of  conduct  with  convictions.  The 
work  of  the  preacher  is  not  so  much  to  give 
the  world  new  light  as  to  show  men  how  to 
find  power  in  Christ  and  through  the  in- 
dwelling spirit  to  live  up  to  the  light  whicb 
they  have.  High  living  is  essential  to  the 
proi^etie  spirit. 

It  is  possible  for  men  to  be  doctrinal 
preachers  in  a  deep  and  high  sense,  and  yet 
not  to  be  parrotlike  rei>eaters  of  theological 
doctrines.    Each  age  must  think  out  its  own 


theology,  and  the  preacher's  privilege  is  to 
interpret  freshly  in  accordance  with  the 
scientific  spirit  the  great  truths  of  revela- 
tion to  the  men  of  their  own  times. 

II.  The  second  requisite  of  successful 
preaching  is  art,  by  which  is  meant  the  ex- 
pression of  truth  in  its  ideal  form.  The 
aim  should  be  to  make  language  a  perfect 
embodiment  of  thought  and  feeling  and 
purpose.  The  highest  art  is  found  in  sin- 
cerity. Art  has  done  its  utmost  when  it 
has  perfectly  revealed  what  is  within. 
**  Water  is  transparent  and  faultless  when  it 
reveals  pearls,  if  there  are  pearls  at  the 
bottom,  and  mud,  if  there  is  only  mud." 
Art,  however,  is  not  simply  embodiment  of 
the  truth;  it  is  adaptation  of  the  truth  to 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  spoken,  and  the 
secret  of  art  is  love  both  of  the  truth  and 
of  the  people  to  whom  it  is  4old.  He  is  a 
failure  as  a  preacher  who  does  not  see  the 
unpicturable  possibilities  of  human  nature. 

III.  The  third  condition  of  the  preacher's 
success  is  personality.  A  preacher's  charac- 
ter is  his  capital.  One  may  cite  here  De- 
mosthenes' statement  on  the  secret  of  elo- 
quence— ^'Action,  action,  action."  By  this 
was  not  meant  gesture  or  pose,  but  the  suit- 
ing of  conduct,  life,  and  activity  to 
conviction. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  I  was 
permitted  to  go  to  the  county  town  and  see 
the  boys  enlist.  We  desired  to  raise  one 
company  in  our  county  that  day  and  excite- 
ment was  running  high.  Two  prominent 
lawyers  were  candidates  for  Congress  and 
one  of  these  men  was  asked  ^to  address  the 
meeting.  He  became  very  eloquent,  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  that  term,  but  the 
conclusion  of  his  remarks  was,  "  60,  boys, 
go  I  "  In  some  strange  way  this  speech 
chilled  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  and 
no  one  responded  to  the  call  for  volunteers 
at  the  close.  His  rival  was  then  introduced 
to  the  audience  and  in  his  paroxysms  of  elo- 
quenoe  he  made  the  American  eagle  scream, 
but  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  also  was, 
^'Oo,  boys,  got  "  and  at  its  close  not  a  man 
responded  to  the  summons  for  volunteers. 

At  laat  Silas  Davis,  a  Baptist  deacon 
whom  everybody  in  the  county  knew  and 
loved,  arose  and  said,  in  substance:  ''  Boys, 
God  has  been* good  to  me;  he  has  given  me 
threescore  years  and  ten,  and  I  offer  him 
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reiy  little  tn  offering  the  remnant  of  mj 
life.  He  has  giren  me  a  good  home,  good 
neighbors,  and  the  best  country  the  sun  ever 
shone  npon^  and  rather  than  see  the  old  flag 
hauled  down  I  propose  to  go  and  help  save 
the  Union.  Oome^  boys,  and  enlist  with 
me."  Mr.  Davis  had  not  reached  the  table 
before  thirty  men  were  on  their  feet,  shout- 
ing: **  Ton  stay,  Uncle  Silas.  We  will  go 
and  save  the  country  I  "  and  inside  of  thirty 
minutes  after  this  good  man  had  spoken  his 
word  and  sealed  it  by  his  signature,  two 
companies  had  been  enlisted  instead  of  one. 
That  speech  was  an  illustration  of  what 
Bemosthenes  meant  in  saying  ithat  elo- 
qnenee  ia  action. 

Conclusion:  Christ  is  the  head  of  the 
new  humanity,  and  the  possibilities  for  the 
preacher  are  realized  only  when  his  personal- 
ity ia  reinforced  by  Ood.  If  it  be  the  glory 
of  modem  science  that  she  has  taught  man 
the  secrets  of  nature  and  so  brought  him 
into  his  kingdom,  it  is  none  the  less  the 
^ory  of  religion  that  corresponding  revela- 
tions of  power  exist  in  the  spiritual  world. 
The  secret  of  manhood  is  becoming  a  child 
of  God,  and  the  secret  of  the  preacher  is 
the  repetition  of  the  miracle  of  the  incarna- 
tion in  himself,  until  he  comes  to  something 
of  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness 
of  Christ. 

Sermons  for  Fathers  and 
Hushamds 

**  Did  yon  ever  hear  a  sermon  directed  ex* 
elnnvely  at  husbands  and  fathers  f"  asked 
the  pretty  married  woman,  looking  around 
the  tea  table. 

"I  don't  believe  I  ever  did,"  said  the 
woman  reflectively.     "Why  do  you  askf" 

*^  Because  I'm  getting  rabid  on  the  sub- 


ject. YouVe  certainly  heard  many,  many 
sermons  directed  exclusively  at  wives  and 
mothers  f  Our  clergyman  preaches  one  such 
sermon  once  a  month  at  the  Yerf  least,  and 
my  husband  looks  so  approving  I  always 
want  to  pinch  him.  He  adores  hearing  the 
preacher  tell  me  my  duty.  That's  what 
exasperates  me  so.  But  it's  not  fair.  If 
we  are  told  our  duty  so  frequently,  why 
aren't  the  men  told  their  duty  H>nce  in  a 
while  f" 

"Because  all  the  preachers  are  men,  I 
suppose,"  said  her  hostess. 

"Well,"  continued  the  pretty  married 
woman,  "  I  believe  in  equality  in  all  things, 
duty  included.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
have  an  ideal  held  up  before  me.  But  I  also 
Want  one  held  up  before  my  husband.  I'm 
willing  to  try  to  live  up  to  our  preacher's 
models,  but  I  don't  intend  to  monopolize 
all  the  virtues.  I'd  rather  leave  some  for 
husband.  Now  last  Sunday  our  minister 
painted  a  word  picture  of  what  a  woman 
should  be.  Virtuous,  industrious,  and  kind, 
like  King  Solomon's  ideal  lady  in  Proverbs, 
patient  as  Oriselda,  brave  as  Jeanne  d'Arc, 
and  faithful  as  Penelope.  It  made  me 
dizzy  even  to  think  of  rising  to  such  heights. 
However,  I  wouldn't  have  resented  it  if  this 
Sunday  he  had  stood  up  and  exhorted  the 
men  to  be  a  mixture  of  King  Arthur,  Sir 
Galahad,  Saint  Anthony,  Jean  Valjean,  and 
Job,  especially  Job." 

"  Well,  I'll  help  you  start  a  movement  for 
the  purpose  of  persuading  ministers  to  be 
just,"  announced  the  hostess.  "  Our  slogan 
shall  be  'Sermons  for  Men.'  And  when  we 
have  achieved  our  object  we'll  eit  in  church 
looking  pleased  and  happy  while  the  men 
are  harangued.  Turn  about  is  fair  play, 
everywhere  and  always." — The  Woman  Who 
Saw,  in  the  N.  T.  Evening  Sun. 


Tlhi©  Pastor 


AN  ANGEL-FACED  BOY  WITH  A  DORMANT 

CONSCIENCE 

The  Rev.  A.  H.  McKinnby,  Ph.D.,  New  York  City 


The  bnsy  man  who  told  the  story 
of  the  boy's  misdeeds  is  a  Christian 
gentleman.  He  spoke  with  deep  feel- 
ing and  much  sorrow.  He  was  not 
making  a  complaint  but  rather  regret- 
ting that  it  had  been  impossible  for 
him  to  act  otherwise. 

The  boy  was  very  attractive,  with 
his  angel  face,  manners  that  mani- 
fested excellent  training,  alertness, 
and  industry  that  secured  him  many 
friends  in  the  large  business  house 
where  he  was  employed.  He  had  made 
such  good  use  of  his  fifteen  years  of 
life  that  there  was  every  prospect  of 
rapid  promotion  and  good  salary  in 
the  future.  The  president  of  the  in- 
corporated firm  was  so  favorably  im- 
prest with  him  that  he  charged  the 
manager  to  keep  an  eye  on  him  and 
do  all  he  could  for  him. 

But  alas !  his  conscience  was  not  at- 
tuned to  his  looks  and  activity.  Post- 
age stamps  were  missed  without  any 
suspicion  being  attached  to  the  boy. 
Then  small  irregularities  in  the  petty 
cash  account  and  in  the  C.  0.  D.  re- 
turns were  noticed.  Finally,  the  loss 
of  thirty  dollars  was  traced  so  di- 
rectly to  the  boy  that  there  could  be 
no  doubt  of  his  guilt  so  far  as  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  was  concerned, 
but  not  a  man  in  the  office  would  ad- 
mit that  he  thought  the  boy  could  be 
a  thief.  The  detective  who  had  been 
put  on  the  case  led  the  boy  to  confess 
that  he  had  been  able  to  steal  the 
thirty  dollars  by  manipulating  the 
C.  0.  D.  slips  to  which  he  had  access. 
On  being  prest  the  boy  led  the  de- 
tective to  his  clothes  locker,  where  the 


stolen  money  with  other  small 
amounts  and  various  m'issing  articles 
were  found. 

But  why  had  he  done  thist  He  was 
asked  as  theft  after  theft  became  evi- 
dent. He  had  no  reason  for  his  acts. 
He  had  a  good  home  and  parents  who 
treated  him  well.  He  had  no  especial 
need  for  money.  He  had  just  taken 
it  because  he  wanted  to.  This  is  the 
sum  of  the  answers  to  many  questions 
put  to  him.  Of  course  his  discharge 
followed  at  once  and  his  parents  were 
notified  that  the  boy  would  not  be 
prosecuted. 

The  next  morning  he  appeared  at 
the  office  with  his  mother,  who  was 
very  indignant  and  insisted  on  satis- 
faction for  her  boy  who  had  been  un- 
justly treated.  An  appeal  to  the  boy 
by  the  manager  brought  forth  a  dec- 
laration of  absolute  innocence ;  he  had 
never  stolen  an3rthing;  he  had  not 
made  a  confession ;  he  had  not  turned 
over  to  the  detective  money  and  other 
things ;  he  had  never  had  them  in  his 
locker. 

The  boy  was  calm  and  confident, 
speaking  with  the  air  of  a  martyr.  At 
first  the  manager  was  inclined  to  have 
him  arrested  and  tried  in  court,  but 
concluded  not  to  do  so  for  the 
mother's  sake.  He  was  permitted  to 
depart  with  his  mother.  Soon  he 
found  employment  in  another  busi- 
ness house. 

When  one  watches  young  hoodlums 
ignoring  the  rights  of  others  in  order 
to  have  what  they  call  fun,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  conclude  that  they  have 
no  consciences.   When  the  newspapers 
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tdl  of  an  atrocious  crime  committed 
by  a  group  of  boys  in  their  teens,  the 
conclusion  is  natural  that  such  boys 
are  conscienceless.  But  when  an  angel- 
faced  boy  from  a  well-regulated  home 
is  a  thief,  it  is  time  to  ask.  What  is 
the  cause  of  thist 

Students  of  boyology  and  especially 
experts  in  criminology  have  reached 
conclusions  concerning  boys  in  the 
early  and  middle  adolescent  periods 
—that  is  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
years  of  age — which  those  who  have 
to  do  with  the  training  of  boys  should 
carefully  consider.  Pastors,  espe- 
cially, diould  be  well  informed  con- 
cerning boys,  for  they  may  be  helpful 
with  advice  and  suggestions  to  par- 
ents, Sunday-school  teachers,  and 
other  workers  with  boys. 

A  mother  once  said,  "  I  wish  my 
boy  could  be  buried  and  resurrected 
when  he  is  seventeen."  Why  did  the 
mother  make  this  wish  for  her  four- 
teen year  old  son  t  Because  she  was 
having  some  very  bitter  experiences 
with  him,  which  she  hoped  would  end 
in  three  years.  She  was  right  as  to 
time,  for  many  boys  from  thirteen  or 
fourteen  to  sixteen  or  seventeen  have 
dormant  consciences.  The  tales  told 
concerning  the  misdeeds  and  even  the 
outrages  committed  by  boys  of  this 
age  would  fill  many,  many  volumes. 
The  recitals  are  not  always  by  poor 
or  ignorant  parents,  whose  sons  have 
not  had  uplifting  surroundings.  Men 
and  women  of  wealth  and  culture 
have  told  with  sorrow,  frequently  with 
tears,  of  the  viciousness  or  crimi- 
nality of  sons  who  had  the  advantages 
of  homes  of  refinement  and  culture. 
"  What  is  the  trouble  with  my  boy  J  " 
is  the  question  of  many  such  parents. 

The  answer  must  be  given  in  rather 
general  terms:  Many  boys  reach  a 
period  in  their  development  when  the 
conscience  is  dormant.  The  conscience 
is  there,  and  some  day  it  will  reawak- 
en ;  but  for  the  time  being  it  does  not 
J^ct  normally.    Somewhere  between 


twelve  and  eighteen  years  of  age, 
most  often  from  thirteen  to  sixteen, 
there  is  a  period  varying  in  length, 
but  in  many  cases  lasting  for  about 
three  years,  when  the  conscience  is  as 
dormant  as  is  the  maple-tree  in  mid- 
winter. It  is  not  dead ;  the  boy's  case 
is  not  hopeless;  but  the  conscience 
does  not  respond  to  appeals.  What 
is  to  be  donet  asks  the  pastor,  who 
wishes  to  help  others.  Many  things. 
Here  are  four  suggestions: 

1.  Recognize  the  facts  as  to  the 
existence  of  a  dormant  conscience  in 
very  many  male  adolescents.  Make 
a  careful  study  of  the  facts  coming 
under  your  observation  and  form  your 
own  conclusion,  which  will  be  much 
better  for  you  than  those  offered  by 
others.    Be  sure,  however,  to  get  facts. 

2.  Urge  parents,  Sunday-school 
teachers,  and  all  who  have  to  do  with 
very  young  boys  to  guide  them  early 
into  fellowship  with  Ck)d,  so  that 
they  may  have  positive  Christian  ex- 
perience before  they  come  to  the  trial 
and  tribulations  of  adolescence.  A 
really  religious  boy  may  have  occa- 
sional periods  of  consciencelessness 
but  he  will  not  be  like  the  one  whose 
religion  had  been  a  mere  form  or  the 
one  who  has  not  been  under  religious 
instruction.  The  earlier  one  comes 
into  conscious  fellowship  with  God 
the  better  will  it  be  for  him  during 
his  'teen  age  development. 

3.  In  dealing  with  one  whose  con- 
science is  dormant  be  patient,  but  do 
not  let  him  get  the  idea  that  he  is  to 
reap  benefit  from  his  wickedness. 
What  should  be  the  punishment  for 
a  boy  whose  conscience  can  not  be 
reached  no  one  dare  say  offhand.  He 
should  be  treated  sympathetically  but 
firmly.  He  should  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  he  will  not  be  permitted  to 
profit  by  his  rascality.  The  boy  who 
is  let  off  easily  is  apt  to  repeat  the 
offense  and  will  probably  degenerate 
into  a  criminal  instead  of  awakening 
to  a  noble  life. 
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4«  Watch  for  signs  of  the  reawak- 
ening of  conscience  and  stand  ready 
to  help  the  boy.  When  he  comes  to 
himself  he  does  not  like  to  be  re- 
minded of  the  past ;  consequently  the 
wise  pastor  insists  that  all  who  are 
dealing  with  him  set  their  faces  to 
the  Tuture  and  try  to  get  the  awak- 
ened boy  to  travel  with  them  in  their 
endeavor  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  God  as  they  give  themselves  in 
enthusiastic  service  for  others. 


The  pastor  who  knows  something 
about  boys  with  dormant  consciences 
will  reap  rich  harvests  «in  service  as 
he  learns  more  about  them  and  puts 
into  practise  the  knowledge  obtained. 
He  who  has  not  yet  entered  this  field 
of  investigation  has  before  him  some 
rich  and  blessed  experiences,  which 
he  may  enjoy  if  he  is  alert  enough 
to  recognize  and  improve  the  oppor- 
tunities for  study  of  and  service  for 
boys  which  lie  all  about  him. 
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The  Rev.  D.  R.  Piper,  Rosslyn,  Va. 


A  TEACHER  of  pastoral  theology  in 
one  of  our  largest  theological  semi- 
naries, by  way  of  emphasizing  the  im- 
portance of  observing  the  convention- 
alities, delights  to  tell  his  students  of 
a  very  brilliant  minister  who  lost  a 
call  to  a  prominent  and  influential 
pulpit  because,  while  dining  with  a 
certain  rich  man  of  oflScial  rank,  he 
lolled  back  in  his  chair  throughout 
the  dessert.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
this  pathetic  little  tale  could  be 
matched  by  many  a  true  story  of  how 
a  minister  lost  even  the  opportunity 
to  candidate  in  an  influential  pulpit 
because  of  the  cheap  or  boisterous  or 
uncouth  appearance  of  the  letterhead 
on  which  he  answered  the  initial  in- 
quiries. One  reason  why  a  brilliant 
minister  should  refrain  from  lolling 
back  while  eating  dessert,  or  from  dis. 
obeying  -any  other  of  the  ten  (mil- 
lion) commandments  of  social  custom 
is  that  in  the  absence  of  a  spiritistic 
Roentgen  ray,  strangers  are  forced  to 
pass  judgment  largely  on  external 
appearances.  The  premises  of  a  place 
should  correspond  to  its  interior,  and 
it  is,  therefore,  taken  for  granted  that 
the  interior  does  correspond  with  the 
premises.  Reverting,  now,  to  writing 
paper,  your  letterhead  is  your  postal 
personsd  behavior;  and  the  paper  on 
which   it   is   printed   constitutes   as 


much  of  the  premises  surrounding 
your  interior  make-up  as  your  corre- 
spondent is  permitted  to  see. 

A  well-known  American  paper 
manufacturer  insists  that  "paper  does 
express,"  and  sends  out  a  small  folder 
to  the  trade  to  prove  his  contention. 
No  one  who  studies  the  contents  of 
this  folder  will  be  inclined  to  doubt 
the  assertion.  Both  by  the  qualities 
of  paper  used  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  printed,  this  business 
house  illustrates  how  one's  letterhead 
may  be  made  to  express  cheapness, 
impressiveness,  utility,  individuality, 
conservatism,  dignity,  tone,  antiquity, 
elegance,  craftsmanship,  femininity, 
common  sense,  novelty,  permanence, 
or  worth. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  big  banking 
establishment  should  select  a  paper 
expressive  of  conservatism  and  per- 
manence rather  than  novelty;  and 
that  a  firm  dealing  in  structural  steel 
will  belie  its  own  workmanship  if  its 
letterhead  is  printed  on  a  paper  of 
such  delicate  character  as  to  suggest 
femininity.  There  is  also  a  right  as 
well  as  a  wrong  paper  for  every  ec- 
clesiastical and  ministerial  purpose. 
One's  letter  paper  should  be  so  se- 
lected as  not  merely  to  avoid  jarring 
with  the  ideas  exprest  in  one's  per- 
sonal messages,  but  also  to  strengthen 
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CTcry  worthy  impression  one's  corre- 
spondent may  have  regarding  the 
Chnrch  and  the  sacred  calling. 

For  the  use  of  the  officialdom  of  a 
ehnreh  ministering  in  institutional 
wajs  to  the  poor  or  middle  classes  a 
medimn-weight  good-quality  bond 
printed  from  type  is  more  suitable — 
as  expressive  of  utility  and  service- 
ableness — than  an  antique  finish 
headed  with  hand-made  lettering 
would  be;  altho  the  latter  might 
serve  very  well  the  purposes  of  a  rec- 
tor in  charge  of  a  very  conformist 
congregation.  Parchment  finishes  are 
impressive  and  porous  papers  ap- 
proaching ^'eg^-shell''  are  expressive 
of  dignity,  and  make  very  good  selec- 
tions for  the  use  of  a  minister  over  an 
average  non-conformist  congregation. 

It  is,  however,  in  types,  colors,  and 
contents  of  letterhead  that  ministers 
seem  mast  prone  to  err.  And  the  fact 
that  the  writer's  letter-head  "menag- 
erie" contains  a  larger  number  of 
unusual  and  grotesque  examples  from 
smaller  city  than  from  metropolitan 
churches  is  probably  due  to  the  small- 
er experience  of  the  printers  who 
dwell  in  hamlets  rather  than  to  the 
greater  pains  which  city  ministers  ex- 
ert in  such  matters.  The  pastor  usu- 
ally puts  himself  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  printer,  so  far,  at  least, 
as  the  selection  of  types  is  concerned. 
Bat  it  is  difficult  to  think  that  any 
printer  could  willingly  have  perpe- 
trated this  specimen  in  cheap  gold 
lettering  on  note-size  paper  with 
heavy  rules.  And  it  is  evident  that 
this  one,  which  has  separate  "  cuts '' 
of  the  four  country  churches  that  are 
served  by  the  parson  whose  name  ap- 
pears beneath  them  in  large  script 
letters,  was  at  least  in  part  the  child 
of  the  preacher's  brain.  If  that 
minister  were  asked  why  he  had 
his  letterhead  illustrated  in  this 
manner  the  probabilities  are  he  could 
not  tell. 

It  is  fitting  that  a  huge  enterprise, 


such  as  the  Prudential  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  should  publish  the  likeness  of  its 
skyscraper  home  on  its  business  let- 
terhead; the  building  is  impressive, 
and  the  reader  is  at  once  given  a  sub- 
conscious sense  of  the  permanence 
and  stability  of  the  institution  with 
which  he  is  dealing.  An  institutional 
church,  whose  pastors  and  other  offi- 
cials conduct  a  voluminous  parish 
correspondence,  may  find  it  advan- 
tageous to  use  on  the  letterhead  in- 
tended for  this  purpose  a  good  litho- 
graph of  the  buildings.  This  will 
assist  strangers  to  identify  the  source 
of  the  message,  and  will  call  up  pleas- 
ant associations  in  the  minds  of  others 
in  the  parish,  which  will  lead  to  a  more 
sympathetic  reading  of  the  missive  in 
hand.  But  in  most  instances  what 
parishioners  want  from  a  pastor  is  a 
personal,  not  an  institutional,  mes- 
sage; and  a  personal,  modest  letter- 
head is  best.  The  use  of  the  church's 
picture  may  well  be  limited  to  printed 
announcements. 

About  the  only  permissible  choices 
in  ink  are  blue,  green,  and  black. 
Black  is  most  suggestive  of  dignity, 
and  blue  of  utility.  Oreen  suggests 
neither  and  is  hardly  a  wise  choice 
except  when  used  on  cream  linen  for 
the  effect  of  individuality.  I  think 
there  are  a  very  few  ministers  whose 
well-known  sensationalism  would  per- 
mit of  their  letterhead's  being  printed 
in  green  on  yellow  linen. 

It  is  difficult  to  be  specific  about 
right  choices  of  type  without  being 
almost  purely  negative.  A  few  gen- 
eralities will  have  to  suffice.  It  is 
quite  possible  to  take  all  the  dignity 
out  of  conservative  paper  and  black 
ink  by  the  use  of  scare-head  sizes  of 
type  on  the  one  extreme,  and  of  femi- 
nine scripts  on  the  other.  It  is  ordi- 
narily safe  not  to  exceed  14-point 
type  in  the  largest  line  of  print ;  and 
utility-blue  will  stand  more  capitals 
of  larger  size  than  dignity-black. 

Should  the  names  of  the  "official 
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board"  of  the  church  appear  on 
the  pastor's  letterhead?  Should  it 
contain  the  names  of  the  various 
church  societies  and  suborganiza- 
tions?  Should  it  be  encumbered 
with  the  pastor's  favorite  verse  of 
Scripture  f 

To  the  last  question  those  who  hold 
that  Scripture  should  be  used  as  re- 
ligious propaganda  on  every  possible 
occasion  will  return  an  afSrmative 
answer.  But  even  the  effectiveness  of 
Scripture  as  religious  propaganda  is 
doubtful  when  used  in  such  circum- 
stances; and,  that  question  aside,  it 
ordinarily  does  not  assist  the  message 
which  the  letterhead  is  to  carry — or 
rather,  the  letterhead  will  probably 
carry  so  many  kinds  of  messages  that 
it  will  be  difficult  to  select  a  passage 
which  would  be  appropriate  on  all 
occasions. 

If  any  considerable  proportion  of 
the  pastor's  letters  are  to  be  on  mat- 
ters of  church  business  to  persons  to 
whom  a  knowledge  of  the  names  of 
officials  would  be  useful,  the  letter- 
head may  well  contain  the  names  of 
such  personages.  But  unless  there  is 
some  such  reason,  or  unless  such  a  list 


of  names  would  add  prestige  to  the 
message,  their  inclusion  in  the  letter- 
head merely  jars  with  the  personal 
tone  which,  as  a  rule,  characterizes 
the  letters  of  a  pastor.  Church  busi- 
ness letters  are  generally  written  by 
secretaries,  deacons,  or  trustees,  and 
for  these  a  more  business-like  and 
less  personal  letterhead  may  be  pro- 
vided. 

With  more  appropriateness  may 
the  pastor  include  the  names  of 
church  societies  and  their  leaders  on 
his  letterhead.  The  information  so 
conveyed  will  help  the  recipient  to 
form  a  larger  view  of  the  function  of 
the  church  and  of  its  pastor,  and  may 
lead,  in  the  case  of  messages  to  mem- 
bers of  the  parish,  to  more  vital  con- 
nections with  church  work  on  the  part 
of  the  recipients.  But  even  so,  for  his 
more  intimate  notes,  every  pastor 
needs  a  simple  letterhead,  unencum- 
bered even  by  the  appendixes  "D.D." 
and  "Ph.D.",  which  so  many  minis- 
ters think  it  essential  to  have  blazoned 
forth  to  the  world,  and,  on  a  letter- 
head, detract  from  rather  than  add  to 
the  dignity  and  personal  power  of 
one's  written  appeal. 
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By  James  M.  Campbell,  D.D.,  Claremont,  OaL 

Feb.  1-7 — What  America  Is 

Doing   in   China   (Missions) 

See  Page  98 

Feb.  8-14— The.  Dark  Exper- 
iences  of  Life 

(Ps.  23:4) 

The  expression,  "the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death,"  has  no  reference  whatever  to 
death,  and  can  be  applied  to  it  only  in  the 
way  of  accommodation.  In  the  margin  of 
the  Revised  Version  it  is  rendered  ''deep 
darkness";  and  that  is  undoubtedly  its  true 
meaning.  The  same  expression  is  used  in 
Ps.  44:19,  where  it  elearly  means  the  dark 
and  chilly  shadow  of  a  great  trouble.  The 
pietiire  libUk  tt»  phMw  anggMts  is  that 


the  steep  sides  of  which  we  have  to  go, 
passing  into  its  depths  profound,  and  then 
climbing  up  again  into  the  blessed  sunshine. 
It  is  a  picture  of  those  dark  experiences 
which  every  one  has  to  meet  by  the  way. 
The  valley  of  Deathshade  none  can  escape. 
It  lies  across  the  i>ath  of  every  pilgrim, 
and  may  be  entered  unexpectedly  at  any 
turn  of  the  road. 

John  Bunyan,  the  glorious  dreamer  of 
Elstow,  in  his  PUgriw^s  Progress  with  true 
spiritual  insight  locates  the  valley  of 
Deathshade  in  the  middle  of  the  Christian 
course.  He  speaks  of  it  as  ''a  place  most 
strangely  haunted  with  evil  things,  as  many 
are  able  to  testify."  Mr.  Oreatheart  in 
conducting  the  women  and  children  through 
it,  said,  ''I  have  often  gone  through  this 
valley,  and  have  been  much  harder  put  to 
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than  I  am  now,  and  yet  you  see  I  am  still 
ative."  Its  gloomy  shades  are  very  familiar 
to  many  a  pilgrim. 

That  death  is,  to  many,  a  yalley  of 
ihsdow  goea  without  the  saying.  There  is 
nothing  which  they  so  greatly  dread.  Bat 
the  Christian  in  dying  does  not  always,  does 
Bot  generally,  pass  through  "deep  dark- 
ness.'' This  is  often  the  lot  of  those  who 
are  left  behind.  He  passes  out  of  dark- 
ness into  light,  from  twilight  into  noon, 
from  faith  to  sight,  from  hope  to  fruition, 
from  tribulation  to  rest,  from  humiliation 
to  glory,  from  the  veiled  to  the  unveiled 
^ory  of  his  Lord.  As  a  matter  of  experi- 
ence death  is  not  to  the  Christian  the  thing 
that  he  feared.  What  he  dreaded  as  an 
enemy  turns  out  to  be  a  smiling  friend; 
through  the  valley  he  finds  a  pathway  lead- 
ing out  of  the  shadows  of  earth  into  the 
nneloaded  light  of  heaven. 

If  any  one  ever  walked  through  the  valley 
of  Deathahade,  Abraham  Lincoln,  our  71 
martyred  president,  did.  The  sorrows  he 
had  to  endure  were  equal  to  a  hundred 
deaths.  Maligned  by  his  enemies,  mis- 
understood  by  his  friends,  erusht  by  the 
weight  of  his  responsibilities,  his  path  was 
often  one  of  "deep  darkness."  Before  us 
to-day  he  stands,  "in  his  simplicity  sublime," 
looking  at  us  from  that  rugged  care.lined 
faee  of  his,  with  its  tender  deep-seeing  eyes, 
lored  by  us  most  of  all  for  that  touch  of 
nature  which  makes  the  whole  world  kin. 
Upon  his  loving  heart  he  bore  a  nation's 
woa.  When  the  news  of  his  assassination 
was  flashed  across  the  continent,  the  people 
with  one  consent  flocked  to  the  churches 
to  pour  out  the  sorrow  of  their  stricken 
hearts.  At  one  of  these  gatherings  in  Chi- 
eagO|  a  preacher  arose  and  read  the  fifty- 
third  chapter  of  Isaiah;  and  when  he  came 
to  the  words  "Surely  he  hath  borne'  our 
griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows,"  the  con- 
gregation broke  out  in  one  deep  sob.  No 
irreverence  was  felt  in  applying  these  words 
about  Israel's  suffering  Servant  of  Jehovah 
to  this  x>articular  suffering  servant. 

The  evils  which  Abraham  Lincoln  faced 
and  felt  he  did  not  fear,  because  the  Lord 
was  Trith  him.  His  fortitude  was  bom  of 
faith;  his  faith  was  nourished  by  prayer. 
Prom  the  deepest  darkness  God  delivered 
liim,  making  his  life  a  shining  example  to 

tn  following  generations. 


Feb.  15-21— The  Web  of  Life 

(Isa.  38:10-21) 
The  comparison  of  life  to  a  web  is  a 
familiar  one.  Usually  it  is  Ood  who  is 
looked  upon  as  the  weaver.  He  takes  up 
the  threads  of  things  in  our  little  lives,  and 
with  them  works  out  his  grand  design.  The 
result  is  attributable  to  him  more  than  to 
ourselves.  We  are  "his  workmanship,"  his 
finished  product.  This  is  the  idea  set  forth 
in  the  following  lines  entitled  "The  Web 
of  Life,"  taken  from  Chips  from  a  Busy 
Workshop,  by  Lorin  Webster. 

"Say  not  that  in  life's  flow  and  ebb 
Your  brother  needs  not  your  behoof; 

For  in  this  wondrous  human  web 

Through  his  life's  warp  runs  your  life's 
woof. 

And  if  it's  good,  or  if  it's  bad. 
Both  you  and  he  are  in  the  loom, 

For  fair  or  foul,  sad  or  glad; 
You  both  will  share  a  common  tomb. 

God  is  the  Weaver,  and  his  hand 
Controls  the  shuttle— slow  or  fast; 

Ours  but  to  take  a  helper's  stand 
And  shield  our  brothers  from  each  blast." 

In  the  text  quoted  abo^e  the  thought  is 
different.  There  it  is  man  himself  who  is 
the  weaver.  He  is  represented  as  busy  at 
work  when  tbs  hand  of  death  is  laid  upon 
him  and  he  is  called  to  stop.  His  shuttle 
falls  from  his  nervous  hand,  and  his  web 
is  "cut  off  the  loom"  (or  "from  the  thrums," 
as  the  margin  has  it)  before  it  is  finished, 
and  is  passed  over  to  the  Great  Inspector 
just  as  it  is.  In  the  use  of  this  figure  the 
whole  process  of  weaving  is  assumed.  First, 
there  is  the  designing  of  the  pattern;  and 
the  pattern  once  made  and  adopted  must 
be  faithfully  followed.  80  in  weaving  the 
web  of  life  a  pattern  is  needed.  The  hit- 
and-miss  style  of  life  produces  unsatis- 
factory results.  Our  pattern  is  the  life  of 
the  Perfect  Man.  From  that  no  deviation 
is  allowed.  ' 

Then  comes  the  selecting,  preparing,  and 
assembling  of  suitable  materials.  This  must 
be  carefully  done  before  a  single  inch  of 
cloth  is  woven.  The  fiber  used  must  be 
washed,  carded,  spun,  and  dyed.  For  the 
weaving  of  life's  web  equal  preparation  must 
be  made.  An  important  question  for  every 
one  to  consider  is,  what  kind  of  material 
am  I  putting  into  my  lif?f  What  is  the 
character  and  quality  of  the  thoughts,  de- 
sires, volitions,  and  deeds  that  form  the 
warp  and  woof  of  the  life  I  am  weaving  f 
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To  make  the  most  of  the  material  chosen 
there  must  be  the  exereise  .of  skill.  Eye 
and  hand  and  foot  require  intensive  train- 
ing, so  that  deftness  of  touch  and  accuracy 
of  technique  may  be  acquired.  Without 
this  there  will  be  tangled  skeins,  looae  or 
broken  threads,  resulting  in  spoiled  work. 
Bight  living  is  a  fine  art,  and  demands  a 
like  exercise  of  skill. 

Weaving  for  the  most  part  is  monotonous 
work,  and  like  all  monotonous  work  is  apt 
to  become  mechanical.  Success  in  it  can  not 
be  obtained  without  the  utmost  diligence 
and  perseverance.  The  web  grows  a  thread 
at  a  time,  just  as-  life  does,  and  nothing  bul 
"patient  continuance  in  well-doing^'  will 
bring  things  to  a  successful  end. 

Tha  closest  attention  to  one's  task  is 
specially  called  for.  This  is  the  main  point 
in  our  lesson.  When  the  knife  of  the  Master 
unexpectedly  cuts  the  web  of  our  life  from 
the  loom  there  is  no  chance  left  to  alter  or 
improve  our  work.  It  must  stand  as  he 
finds  it.  Therefore  it  behooves  us  to  work  "* 
constantly  as  if  he  were  looking  over  our 
shoulder;  in  nowise  alarmed  for  him  to  see 
what  we  are  doing;  and  in  nowise  afraid 
of  his  verdict  when  he  makes  the  great  ap- 
praisement. 


Feb.  22-28— The  God  of  Our 

Fathers 

(Acts  22:14) 

Our  fathers'  Ood  is  our  God.  His  rela- 
tion to  man  never  varies,  but  is  "the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever."  All  that 
he  was  to  our  fathers  he  is  to  us,  and  all 
that  he  is  to  us  he  will  be  to  our  children 
and  to  our  children's  children.  The  God 
of  each  preceding  race,  he  is  also  the  God 
of  each  succeeding  race.  In  him  the  suc- 
cessive generations  of  man  are  linked  to. 
gether.  As  the  underlying  ground  of  life 
he  is  the  bond  of  human  solidarity. 

One  of  the  chief  things  which  the  past 
teaches  is  the  firm  foundation  that  exists 
for  unfaltering  trust  in  the  God  of  our 
fathers,  in  the  chain  of  whose  goodness 
there  are  no  broken  links.  Our  fathers 
trusted  in  him,  and  were  not  put  to  shame, 
and  their  experience  is  repeated  in  ours. 
As  one  generation  follows  another,  grateful 
praise  flows  on  in  endless  song  above  the 
earth's  repinings  and  complainings;  and  a 
modern  hymn  like  the  following  from  Chipi 


from  a  Busy  Workshop,  by  Lorin  Webster, 
is  like  an  echo  from  the  Hebrew  psalter : 

"Our  father's  God,  to  Thee  we  lift  our 
hearts 

In  gratitude  for  aU  Thy  grace  imparts. 

We  praise  and  bless  Thee  for  Thy  love  be- 
stowed 

Upon  this  nation  and  this  blest  abode. 

Thy  hand  thus  far  hath  steered  our  Ship 

of  Btote 
O'er  sea  tempestuous  and  through  billows 

great. 
With  Thee  our  Pilot,  and  with  compass  true. 
Mid    storm    and    peril    we    shall    weather 

through. 

May  Christ's  religion  be  our  beacon  light, 
To  guide  us  on  our  course  in  paths  of  right ; 
No  winds,  nor  waves,  nor  violence  we  fear 
If  Thou,  our  father's  God,  and  ours,  art 
near. 

And  when  we  reach  the  port  of  righteous- 
ness, 

A  harbor  safe  for  all  who  Thee  confess. 

Our  thankful  hearts  again  we'll  lift  to 
Thee, 

Our  God  through  time  and  through  eternity." 

As  one  who  had  received  his  apostolic 
commission  from  "the  God  of  his  fathers" 
Paul  felt  himself  to  be  in  the  line  of  spir- 
itual succession,  and  hence  felt  himself 
under  obligation  to  transmit  to  posterity 
the  priceless  blessings  that  had  come  into 
his  possession.  Alike  as  a  patriot  and  as  a 
Christian  he  looked  upon  himself  as  a  trus- 
tee who  held  everything  he  possessed  in 
the  behoof  of  others.  His  life  was  a  link 
in  the  endless  chain  in  which  blessings  come 
down  from  sire  to  son. 

A  nation's  richest  assets  consist  in  great 
leaders  who  fear  God,  serve  their  fellow  men 
unselfishly,  and  leave  behind  them  the  legacy 
of  a  good  name.  Of  leaders  of  this  class 
America  has  a  list  of  which  any  nation 
might  be  proud.  In  that  list  of  honor  the 
foremost  place  is  universally  accorded  to 
George  Washington,  "the  father  of  our 
country,"  of-  whom  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say: 

"Washington's  a  watchword  such  as  ne'er 
Shall  sink  while  there's  an  echo  left  to  air." 

Like  all  truly  great  men  Washington  pos- 
sessed the  grace  of  humility,  and  to  the  day 
of  his  death  reiterated  his  skepticism  as  to 
his  fitness  for  "the  positions  to  which  he 
was  successiv-ply  called."  That  the  foremost 
man  of  his  day  did  not  meet  with  universal 
appreciation  the  history  of  his  times  abun- 
dantly  testifies.     He   was   greatly   vilified. 
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being  ehmrged  with  ''aping  monarchy/'  and 
wu  spoken  of  sneeringly  as  "the  step- 
father of  his  country."  When  the  troubles 
eosnected  with  his  presidential  office  thick- 
ened, hs  declared  that  *'he  would  rather  be 
in  the  grave  than  in  the  present  situation." 
Bot  these  trials,  which  he  deplored,  were 
part  of  his  needed  discipline;  and  as  one 
of  his  biographers  declares,  "by  them  the 
fiber  of  his  public  character  was  hardened 
to  its  permanent  quality."  Physically  of 
imposisg  mold,  he  was  equally  imposing 
in  all  the  elements  of  a  nobk  manhood.  The 
title  of  king  he  spumed;  and  as  the  Hon. 
John  Marshall  of  Virginia  ezprest  it,  his 
position  in  American  history  is  that  of  ''first 
in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts 
of  his  eoontrymen." 


Feb.  29-Mar.  6— How— When 
— Where  You  lAve 

(John  1:38) 

John  Oxenham  in  a  recent  Tolume,  en- 
titled Heartg  Camrageout,  has  the  following 
lines  which  giTe  the  ksey-note  to  our  present 
meditation; 

"It  is  not  so  much  where  you  live 
Aj  how,  and  why,  and  when  you  live, 
That  answer  in  the  affirmative, 
Or  maybe  in  the  negative. 
The  question,  Are  you  fit  to  livef 

It  is  not  so  much  where  you  live 

As  how  you  live,  and  whether  good 

Flows  from  you  through  your  neighborhood. 

And  why  you  live,  and  whether  yon 

Aim  and  noblest  ends  pursue 

And  keep  life  brimming  full  and  true. 

And  when  you  live,  and  whether  time 

l9  at  its  nadir  or  its  prime, 

And  whether  you  descend  or  climb. 

It  is  not  80  much  where  you  live 
As  whether  while  you  live  you  live 
And  to  the  world  your  highest  give, 
And  so  make  answer  positive 
That  you  are  really  fit  to  live." 

^Hatf  This  is  really  the  first  question, 
Alike  in  the  order  of  time  and  of  importance. 
It  is  also  the  one  that  covers  all  the  rest, 
"^'^t  seek  yef"  was  the  searching  ques- 
tion pot  by  Jesus  to  two  young  men,  dis- 
ciples of  John  the  Baptist.  What  is  the 
object  of  your  quest?  What  is  the  goal 
which  you  are  seeking  to  reach?    A  vita] 


question  surely;  for  no  life  can  be  succev- 
ful  that  does  not  have  a  definite  purpose 
running  through  it,  and  a  definite  destina- 
tion to  which  everything  in  it  tends.  When 
Saul  of  Tarsus  fell  in  complete  surrender 
at  the  feet  of  the  glorified  Christ  who  met 
him  on  the  Damascus  road,  and  asked, 
"Lord  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  dot"  he 
started  on  the  right  way  to  attain  life's  true 
end. 

Howf  This  is  the  question  that  follows. 
First,  what  are  you  going  to  dof  th3n,  How 
are  you  going  to  do  itf  For  our  direction 
we  have  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  ''Whatso- 
ever he  saith  unto  you,  do  it."  His  word 
is  the  final  authority.  We  have  also  the 
example  of  Jesus.  ''Follow  me,"  he  says. 
We  are  to  reproduce  his  life  in  ours;  to 
live  for  others  as  he  did;  to  scatter  bless- 
ings broadcast  over  this  sin-cursed  world 
as  he  did;  and  like  him  to  lose  our  lives 
that  we  may  find  them. 

When?  Now!  You  are  to  live  in  the 
present  adjusting  yourself  to  the  actual 
situation  in  the  world  around  you.  Many 
live  in  the  past.  They  indulge  in  a  reminis- 
cent mood,  and  keep  living  over  again  the 
events  of  bygone  years,  while  neglecting 
the  pressing  duti.es  of  the  present.  Others 
live  in  the  future,  dreaming  dreams  and 
seeing  visions,  but  never  transmuting  them 
into  deeds.  In  every  good  life  there  is  8 
timeless  element.  It  would  be  a  good  life 
at  any  time.  There  is  also  in  it  a  timely 
element.  It  fits  into  an  actual  point  of 
time,  and  relates  itself  to  existing  oppor- 
tunities and  obligations.  Life  is  an  eternal 
Now;  and  it  is  forever  true  that  "Now  is 
the  acceptable  tim*?,  and  now  is  the  day  of 
salvation." 

Where  f  Where  are  youf  Where  you  have 
been  placed  by  the  Power  that  shapes  des- 
tinies. Many  a  man  is  out  of  his  appointed 
place.  This  was  the  case  with  Elijah  when 
he  was  under  the  juniper  tree.  At  that 
particular  time  he  ought  to  have  been  in 
the  thick  of  the  fray.  There  is  a  sense  in 
which  it  does  not  matter  where  a  man  lives, 
but  in  another  sense  it  does.  Every  man 
ought  to  stay  where  he  has  been  put,  ac- 
cepting without  questioning  Ood's  leader- 
ship in  his  life,  and  working  out  life's  prob- 
lem in  the  spot  where  meanwhile  an  all- 
wise  Providence  has  placed  him. 
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THOUGHTS  CONCERNING  LENT 

Rev.  James  M.  Whiton,  Ph.D.,  New  York  City 


The  value  of  the  Lenten  season 
preparatory  to  the  observance  of 
Easter  is  obtaining  wide  recognition. 
Even  Unitarian  churches  are  making 
use  of  it. 

Jesus  after  his  baptism  retreated 
into  an  uninhabited  region  to  gird  and 
strengthen  himself  for  his  life-work 
of  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God.  To- 
day we  hear  of  groups  of  ministers 
who  go  into  a  brief  retreat  prepara- 
tory to  undertaking  a  spiritual  cam- 
paign. Jesus  is  said  to  have  fasted 
during  his  forty  days'  retreat.  So  the 
Church  of  the  second  century  insti- 
tuted in  imitation  of  him  the  forty 
days'  fast  of  Lent. 

Isaiah  (58 :  6, 7)  had  laid  down  the 

program  of  an  acceptable  fast  by  a 

Church  not  in  retreat  from  the  world, 

but    active   in   the   world.     It   now 

awaited  recognition : 

"Is  not  this  the  fast  that  I  have  chosen: 
to  loose  the  bonds  of  wickedness;  to  undo 
the  bands  of  the  yokt,  and  to  let  the  opprest 
f;o  free,  and  that  ye  break  every  yoke?  Is 
it  not  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry,  and 
that  thou  bring  the  poor  that  are  cast  out 
to  thy  house?  When  thou  seest  the  naked, 
that  thou  cover  him;  and  that  thou  hide 
not  thyself  from  thine  own  flesh  f  " 

Pause  and  reflect.  Such  fasting  is 
abstinence  from  what,  and  for  insist- 
ence upon  what  t  (1)  From  indiffer- 
ence to  wrongs  that  cry  for  righting, 
in  order  to  campaign  against  them. 
(2)  From  blind  neglect  of  the  ill- 
conditioned  and  suffering,  in  order  to 
activity  for  their  relief.  In  other 
words,  fast  from  self-seeking  and 
self-indulgence,  to  live  the  unselfish 
life  which  loves  one's  neighbor  as  one- 
self. This  is  the  only  Lent-keeping  in 
imitation  of  Christ. 

Contrast  with  this  the  shut-down  on 
certain  gaieties  and  viands  by  which 
the     Lenten     season     is     especially 
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marked.  Spent  by  Jesus  in  fighting 
down  foes  that  war  against  the  soul,  it 
has  been  perverted  to  the  repression 
of  innocent  activities. 

Had  the  Lenten  season  never  been 
instituted,  we  should  need  to  institute 
it  in  such  a  world-crisis  as  now,  when 
an  Interchurch  World  Movement  has 
begun  for  a  better  following  of  Christ 
in  a  Christendom  as  yet  unchristian- 
ized.  Our  nature  needs  it  as  much 
as  it  needs  one  day  in  seven  to  rise 
from  immersion  in  perishable  things 
to  lay  hold  on  the  imperishable  good. 
What  the  Lord's  day  brings  every 
week  the  Lenten  month  brings  every 
year — ^a  heavenly  call  to  live  as  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  Father  Al- 
mighty. 

Society  in  English-speakintg  lands 
has  risen  to  morality  on  a  level  with 
that  of  the  average  church  member, 
and  the  world  regards  the  Church 
with  self-<5omplacency.  Nor  can  the 
Church  now  give  a  convincing  reason 
for  her  existence  in  distinction  from 
the  world  except  by  showing  "the 
marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus"  as  a  society 
practically  illustrating  Christ's  ideal 
of  personal  and  social  life.  For  thus 
she  must  rise  above  the  lower  grades 
in  her  Master's  school,  learn  the 
advanced  lessons,  take  the  higher 
courses,  discipline  herself  to  the 
righteousness,  the  charity,  the  com- 
plete self-sacrifice  of  saintliness.  This 
Christly  self-culture  is  what  Lent  is 
for,  if  it  is  for  any  purpose  worth 
attaining. 

''  How  little  of  that  road,  my  soul, 

How  little  hast  thou  gone. 
Take  heart,  and  let  the  thought  of  God 

Allure  thee  farther  on; 
Be  docile  to  thy  unseen  Guide, 

Love  him  as  he  loves  thee; 
Time  and  obedienoe  are  enough. 

And  thou  a  saint  shalt  be." 
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STUDIES  IN  THE  LIVES  OF  PETER  AND  JOHN 

Professor  Andrew  C.  Zends,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Chicago,  111. 


Feb.  1 — Peter  and  John  in 
Samaria 

(Acts    8:4-39) 

The  command  of  the  risen  Savior 
to  the  disciples  assembled  at  Jerusa- 
lem just  before  his  ascension  was  that 
they  should  tarry  in  the  city  until 
they  received  the  Holy  Spirit.  And 
he  added  that  when  they  were  en- 
dowed with  power  they  should  be  his 
witnesses  ^^both  in  Jerusalem  and  Sa- 
maria, and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of 
the  earth."  This  is  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  great  commission  re- 
corded by  Matthew  (28 :  18-20).  The 
gospel  must  be  preached  to  all  the 
peoples  of  the  earth.  But  if  so,  since 
it  was  bom  in  Jerusalem  it  must  pass 
through  the  adjacent  territories  of 
Samaria  and  Hellenistic  Judea  before 
it  could  proceed  into  the  great  Gentile 
world.  Since  it  sprang  from  Judaism, 
it  must  undergo  a  transitional  trans- 
formation before  it  could  be  recog- 
nized as  the  final  religion  of  the  whole 
world. 

Samaria  was  the  half-way  house  in 
the  journey  of  the  gospel  from  Jeru- 
salem "to  the  uttermost  part  of  the 
earth."  Samaria  was  not  only  geo- 
^aphically  midway  between  Judea 
and  the  world  beyond,  but  from  the 
point  of  view  of  its  people,  with  their 
peculiar  habits,  thoughts,  and  re- 
ligious conceptions,  it  stood  with  one 
foot,  so  to  speak,  within  Judaism  and 
the  other  upon  heathen  soil.  To  Sa- 
maria therefore  the  Evangelist  Philip 
hastened  as  soon  as  the  way  was 
opened  "and  proclaimed  unto  them 
the  Christ."  We  are  not  told  what 
words  Philip  used  in  presenting 
Christ  to  the  Samaritans.  But  from 
the  tactics  used  by  Peter  at  Pentecost 
and  by  Paul  on  Mars  Hill  we  may 
safely  infer  that  he  persuaded  the 
thmking  people  of  the  city  that  Christ 
was  the  fulfilment  of  their  best  ideals 


— ^the  revelation  of  the  true  and  living 
Qod  of  their  fathers. 

But,  tho  we  are  not  given  the 
form  of  Philip's  preaching,  we  are  not 
left  in  doubt  as  to  its  results.  These 
were  so  striking  that  a  deputation 
from  the  other  church  at  Jerusalem 
was  commissioned  to  visit  Samaria 
and  supplement  Philip's  work  wher- 
ever it  was  necessary.  The  deputation 
consisted  of  the  two  leaders  of  the 
Jerusalem  work,  Peter  and  John. 
This  was  the  last  time  so  far  as  the 
record  shows  that  Peter  and  John 
were  associated  together  in  the  same 
task.  The  Church  outgrew  the  need 
and  also  the  advisability  (from  the 
point  of  view  of  economy  of  effort) 
of  having  two  men  of  the  caliber  of 
John  and  Peter  at  the  same  piece  of 
work.  There  was  enough  to  do  to  em- 
ploy each  in  a  separate  place  and  task. 

When  Peter  and  John  arrived  at 
Samaria  one  of  the  most  significant 
developments  they  found  was  the  con- 
version to  Christ  of  a  famous  magi- 
cian— Simon  by  name.  This  man  had 
evidently  set  himself  to  make  capital 
of  the  religious  hungerings  of  the 
people.  He  had  already  acquired  a 
great  reputation  as  a  wonder  worker 
among  them.  He  knew  the  difference 
between  genuine  and  spurious  mir- 
acles. He  recognized  in  Philip's  work 
a  power  and  goodness  that  were  be- 
yond his  comprehension ;  and  he  sur- 
rendered. There  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  his  faith  was  not  genuine 
so  far  as  it  touched  his  mind. 

But  when  Peter,  completing  Philip's 
work,  proceeded  to  impart  the  Holy 
Spirit  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  the 
defect  of  Simon's  faith  came  into 
view.  What  Philip  had  done  without 
any  formalities  was  in  Peter's  hand, 
to  the  undisceming  eye  of  Simon, 
after  all,  a  matter  of  form.  Perhaps 
it  was  a  new  form  of  magic.    It  was 
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a  secret  that  he  might  learn ;  and  he 
was  willing  to  pay  for  learning  it,  as 
he  had  already  paid  for  what  he  knew 
of  magic.  He  offered  to  buy  the  se- 
cret. If  his  offer  had  been  prompted 
by  a  pure  motive  the  matter  might 
have  been  allowed  to  pass.  Many 
another  man  has  sacrificed  money, 
some  even  in  that  Apostolic  Church 
gave  up  all  their  money,  out  of  en- 
thusiasm for  a  great  cause.  But 
Simon's  motive  was  selfish.  He  wished 
to  gain  the  power  of  bestowing  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  order  that  he  might 
continue  to  be  reputed  "the  power  of 
God  which  is  called  Great." 

The  whole  attitude  of  the  man  was 
abhorrent  to  Peter.  The  apostle  re- 
buked him  in  words  more  severe  than 
those  he  used  in  the  case  of  Ananias 
and  Sapphira,  but  less  fatal.  After 
all,  Simon  was  not  totally  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  Spirit's  influence.  The 
last  words  recorded  as  his  were  a 
request  for  the  prayers  of  the  Chris-  ^ 
tians. 


Feb.  8 — Peter  at  Lydda  and 

Joppa 

(Acts   9:32-43) 

Peter's  visit  to  Lydda  was  an  inci- 
dent in  a  large  itinerary.  His  plan 
included  "all  quarters."  The  gradual 
expansion  of  the  Church  through  con- 
centric circles  with  Jerusalem  as  the 
starting  point  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  historian  of  Acts.  He  fastens 
his  eye  upon  this  very  natural  and  yet 
very  noteworthy,  and  in  many  ways, 
instructive  feature  in  the  Master's 
commission  to  the  disciples  (Acts 
1:8),  and  he  constructs  his  history 
upon  the  natural  unfolding  of  the 
plan  implied.  There  is,  however,  a 
slight  divergence  in  the  narrative 
from  the  order  of  the  plan — "Jerusa- 
lem, Judea,  Samaria,  the  uttermost 
part  of  the  earth."  The  events  in  Sa- 
maria were  so  pivotal  that  the  writer 
gives  them  before  he  has  said  much 


about  the  spread  of  the  faith  in  Judea. 
That  there  was  a  considerable  work 
in  Judea  is  now  brought  into  view, 
and  it  is  made  clear  that  Peter  found 
numbers  of  believers  in  the  towns 
west  of  Jerusalem. 

It  is  quite  possible,  too,  that  the 
Evangelist  Philip  may  have  exercised 
a  ministry  in  these  towns;  for  they 
lie  along  the  coast  between  Azotus  and 
Caesarea  (8:40).  If  this  be  true,  it 
means  that  the  work  of  the  evangelist 
was  in  need  of  being  followed  up  and 
consolidated.  Modem  experience  cor- 
roborates the  wisdom  of  this  apostolic 
policy.  The  emotions  engendered  in 
a  campaign  of  evangelism  need  to  be 
capitalized  by  a  campaign  of  educa- 
tion and  edification. 

As  in  Samaria  so  in  these  Judean 
towns,  miracles  of  healing  played  a 
prominent  part  in  the  apostolic  min- 
istry. At  Lydda  (called  Lod  in 
I  Chron.  8:12),  described  by  Jose- 
phus  as  "a  village  not  less  than  a  city 
in  size,"  Peter  found  a  paralytic  of 
the  name  of  ^neas.  In  all  likelihood 
this  man  was  not  as  yet  a  Christian ; 
for  he  is  designated  as  a  "certain 
man"  rather  than  "a  brother"  or  "a 
disciple."  His  restoration  to  vigor 
and  health  was  not  unlike  the  healing 
of  the  cripple  at  the  gate  Beautiful  of 
the  Temple  in  Jerusalem,  at  once  the 
token  of  the  good  will  and  of  the 
power  of  Christ  to  save  and  the  occa- 
sion of  the  further  publication  of  the 
glad  news  of  salvation  through  Christ. 
Not  only  in  the  town  of  Lydda,  but 
also  in  the  neighboring  territory 
(plain)  of  Sharon,  extending  to  the 
boundaries  of  Caesarea,  the  miracle 
became  the  means  of  bringing  souls 
to  Christ. 

While  at  Lydda  Peter  received  an 
earnest  appeal  to  hasten  to  Joppa,  the 
seaport  ten  miles  away.  Here,  too, 
much  had  been  done  toward  building 
a  Christian  community.  The  spirit 
of  Christ  had  taken  possession  of  the 
gentle  soul  of  one  young  woman  whose 
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name  was  destined  to  become  the  em- 
blem of  Christian  helpfolness.  Her 
special  tjpe  of  helpfulness  was  all  the 
more  appreciated  because  in  addition 
to  kind  thoughts,  warm  S3rmp»thy,  and 
cheery  words  it  issued  in  handiwork 
that  relieved  need  among  the  x>oor. 
It  seemed  as  tho  if  any  life  were 
worthy  of  being  prolonged  upon 
earth,  it  was  that  of  Dorcas.  But 
death  is  coldly  impartial.  The  useful 
citizen  falls  victim  as  well  as  the 
enmberer  of  the  ground.  And  Dorcas, 
''full  of  good  works  and  alms-deeds," 
died.  The  disconsolate  community 
sent  for  Peter.  Did  they  expect  any- 
tbmg  more  from  him  than  the  sym- 
pathy and  comfort  which  a  spiritual 
adviser  may  bring  in  such  circum- 
stances t    We  do  not  know. 

Peter  took  the  matter  to  the  throne 
of  grace.  Upon  his  knees  he  found 
the  assurance  that  the  restoration  of 
Dorcas  to  life  for  another  brief  sea- 
son would  work  out  the  furtherance 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  The  pro- 
longation of  life  even  of  the  most  use- 
fnl  member  of  a  community  is  a  ques- 
tionable advantage.  But  the  fact  that 
**many  believed  on  the  Lord"  on  ac- 
count of  it  justified  the  miracle  in 
this  case. 


Feb.  IS — Peter  and  Cornelius 

(Acts  10:1-12,  18) 

The  conversion  of  Cornelius  is  typi- 
cal of  the  way  of  the  gospel  with  the 
Gentile  of  the  serious  mind.  In  the 
hook  of  Acts  this  class  of  men  are 
called  "fearers  of  God"  (10:2,  23; 
13:16,  26,  etc.)  and  "worshipers  of 
God'^  (16 :  14 ;  17 : 4, 17) .  They  were 
attracted  by  the  higher  moral  -ideals 
and  the  purer  life  produced  by  the 
Jewish  religion.  They  found  in  this 
religion  a  nobler  conception  of  Ood 
and  a  juster  law  with  reference  to  the 
rehitions  of  men  to  one  another.  They 
were  not  especially  imprest  with 
the  need  of  conforming  to  the  cere- 
monial practised  at  Jerusalem.     In 


this  they  were  somewhat  different 
from  the  men  of  the  type  of  the  Ethio- 
pian eunuch;  for  he  seems  to  have 
made  the  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  City 
for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  feast 
there.  Cornelius  and  his  class  con- 
tinued in  their  gentile  manner  of  life 
as  far  as  it  was  not  contradicted  by 
the  higher  morality  of  their  new- 
found faith.  This  left  them  still  ^^n- 
dean"  in  the  eyes  of  every  faithful 
Jew.  Philip  had  found  no  diflSculty 
in  adopting  the  eunuch  of  Queen  Can- 
dace  into  the  Christian  community  by 
the  rite  of  baptism,  because  his  rela- 
tion to  the  Jewish  Church  raised  no 
question  of  his  eligibility  to  member- 
ship. 

The  case  stood  otherwise  with  those 
who  were  classed  as  the  "fearers  of 
Gk)d."  Some  of  these  were  interested 
in  Christianity.  If  they  were  to  ap- 
ply for  recognition  as  members  of  the 
new  society,  were  they  to  be  admitted 
without  any  other  ceremony  than  that 
of  baptism  f  .  The  question  must  have 
occurred  to  Peter  at  Joppa.  This  sea- 
port town  undoubtedly  contained 
among  its  motley  population  some  in- 
dividuals who  by  their  associations 
with  the  Jews  had  come  to  the  very 
border  of  the  ideal  Jewish  common- 
wealth. Moreover,  in  Caesarea,  which 
was  near  by,  some  men  of  this  class 
were  known  to  exist. 

While  he  was  brooding  upon  this 
matter,  Peter  seems  to  have  inclined 
to  view  the  gospel  of  Christ  as  a 
form  of  Judaism  and  nothing  more. 
He  could  cite  many  reasons  for  this 
opinion.  Christ  was  born  a  Jew  and 
had  lived  as  a  Jew.  He  had  gone  up  to 
Jerusalem  to  celebrate  the  feasts.  He 
had  declared  that  he  "came  not  to  de- 
stroy but  to  fulfil  the  law."  He  had 
been  an  attendant  upon  synagog 
services.  What  more  natural  than  to 
suppose  that  the  new  departure  he 
had  made  was  to  carry  with  it  the 
whole  of  the  old  Judaism,  and  not 
merely  its  inner  life  and  spirit  t 
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With  such  thoughts  in  his  mind, 
Peter  rose  to  the  roof  of  his  host's 
house  after  a  light  meal  (for  he  pres- 
ently found  himself  under  the  influ- 
ence of  hunger).  Conditions  con- 
spired to  bring  a  certain  amount  of 
self-abstraction.  He  appears  to  have 
lost  the  sense  of  his  surroundings.  A 
vision  brought  to  his  mind  the  fact 
that  the  creation  of  God  was  a  unity. 
The  lines  of  distinction  observed  by 
himself  in  the  past  as  between  things 
clean  and  things  unclean  were  not  in- 
herent in  the  original  plan  of  the 
world.  They  had  been  established 
for  a  purpose  whose  fulfilment  car- 
ried with  itself  the  obliteration  of 
such  distinction.  In  the  world  God 
holds  all  creatures  both  clean  and 
unclean  as  in  a  single  sheet. 

Moreover,  God  offers  all  things  for 
use  to  mankind.  "Arise,  Peter,  kill 
and  eat."  Man  is  authorized  to  make 
use  of  all  that  is  subhuman  in  the 
world  for  his  sustenance  and  develop- 
ment. For  man,  bearing  the  image  of 
God  upon  his  spirit,  is  destined  to 
hold  eternal  communion  with  his 
Maker  and  is  therefore  worthy  to 
transmute  the  lower  things  of  the 
world  into  his  own  higher  nature,  pro- 
vided he  do  this  not  in  a  wanton  or 
wasteful  spirit  and  manner,  but  intel- 
ligently, rationally,  and  devoutly. 
Peter  protested  his  past  fidelity  to  the 
law  of  clean  and  unclean.  He  *^ad 
never  eaten  anything  that  is  common 
or  unclean." 

The  answer  to  his  protest  was  an 
exhortation  to  recognize  facts.  Facts 
exist  only  by  direction  or  by  permis- 
sion from  God.  And  it  does  not  be- 
seem man  to  ignore,  deny,  or  widi 
them  different.  Since  God  had  made 
all  things  clean  it  was  only  proper 
that  Peter  should  call  them  clean  and 
treat  them  as  clean.  Peter  saw  the 
bearing  of  the  principle  when  a  little 
later  he  discovered  that  God  had  al- 
ready recognized  Cornelius,  the  God- 
fearing Gentile,  as  a  truly  repentant 


heir  to  the  same  salvation  as  he  and 
his  fellow  disciples  had  received. 
"What  was  I  that  I  should  withstand 
God  ?"  said  he,  as  he  repeated  his  ex- 
perience to  the  "brethren  that  were  in 
Judea." 

Distinctions  appear  at  times  of 
eternal  significance.  But  if  God  seems 
to  ignore  them,  what  are  men  that 
they  should  insist  on  them?  The 
Apostolic  Church  learned  the  lesson 
that  "God  had  granted  unto  the  Gten- 
tiles  also  repentance  unto  life." 


Feh.  22 — 'Peter  Delivered  from 

Prison 

(Acts    12:1-19) 

The  effort  to  silence  the  preachers 
of  Jesus'  Messiahship  did  not  end  with 
the  release  of  Peter  and  John  from 
temporary  captivity  at  the  hands  of 
the  Jewish  authorities.  Altho  they 
had  been  let  go,  they  had  declined  to 
promise  that  they  would  desist  from 
preaching  the  new  doctrine.  Rather, 
they  had  made  it  clear  that  they  could 
not  keep  silent  since  they  were  con- 
vinced that  they  were  doing  God's  will 
in  proclaiming  Jesus  as  the  Christ. 
There  was  therefore  no  compromise. 
For  so  long  as  their  teachings  were 
considered  seditious,  the  high  priest 
and  his  associates  must  needs  return 
to  the  policy  of  constraint  as  soon  as 
their  influence  became  a  menace  to 
their  own  authority. 

This  was  probably  at  the  basis  of 
Herod's  course  in  arresting  James 
and  putting  him  to  death.  There  is  a 
late  tradition,  whose  trustworthiness 
is  questioned  by  many,  to  the  effect 
that  both  the  sons  of  Zebedee  were  put 
to  death  at  this  time.  If  the  tradition 
be  accepted,  the  John  of  the  later 
apostolic  history  is  another  disciple  of 
the  same  name.  But  whether  ac- 
cepted or  not,  the  tradition  indicates 
the  sense  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
crisis  for  the  apostolic  community 
created   by  Herod's  interference   in 
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behalf  of  the  priestly  rulers  of  the 
day. 

The  record,  too,  shows  very  clearly 
the  gravity  of  the  situation.  Whether 
Herod  put  to  death  James  only  or 
James  and  John,  the  act  was  so  satis- 
factory that  he  proceeded  to  follow  it 
up  by  the  arrest  of  Peter.  That  the 
coarse  taken  was  arbitrary  and  un- 
justifiable from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  laws  made  no  difference  with 
Herod.  Like  his  grandfather,  this 
Herod  (Agrippa  I)  was  characterized 
by  disregard  for  life.  He  would  not 
hesitate  summarily  to  put  out  of  the 
way  a  humble  peasant  if  thereby  he 
could  serve  himself. 

Peter  in  prison  seems  to  have 
looked  upon  his  plight  with  absolute 
equanimity.  On  the  eve  of  his  execu- 
tion he  is  found  peacefully  and  sound- 
ly asleep,  as  if  the  next  d&y  held  for 
him  the  joy  of  a  new  miracle  of  heal- 
ing in  the  name  of  Jesus,  or  some  new 
mission  of  inspection  or  opportunity 
to  preach  Christ.  Humanly  speaking, 
it  was  certain  that  the  morrow  would 
be  his  last  day  on  earth ;  but  he  cared 
nofliing  for  that.  He  knew  that  he  was 
where  he  was  by  permission  of  his 
Master,  and  as  a  consequence  of  hav- 
ing done  what  he  was  commanded  to 
do.  Whether  in  prison,  or  in  Jeru- 
salem, or  in  the  unknown  country 
"from  whose  bourne  no  traveler  re- 
turns," he  was  equally  under  the  care 
of  his  Master,  and  within  the  Great 
House  of  Many  Mansions.  So  he  slept 
peacefully. 

Meanwhile  Ood  was  planning  for 
Peter  a  further  ministry  upon  earth. 
His  continuance  among  the  leaders  of 
the  new  bom  Church  was  still  neces- 
sary. And  against  God's  determina- 
tion to  carry  on  his  work  through 
Peter  neither  Herod's  desire  to  please 
the  Jews,  nor  the  chains  that  bound 
Peter  to  the  two  soldiers,  nor  the  qua- 
ternions of  watchers,  nor  yet  the  "iron 
gate  that  led  into  the  city"  could  offer 
any  positive  hindrance.     One  after 


another  all  these  barriers  between 
Peter  and  his  freedom  fell  away,  each 
as  he  reached  it,  not  a  moment  earlier 
nor  a  moment  later.  Dazed  and  only 
half  awake,  Peter  was  left  on  the 
street  until  he  should  have  realized 
what  had  happened. 

Peter's  next  step  leads  us  into  the 
house  of  "Mary,  the  mother  of  John 
Mark,"  one  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  church  at  Jerusalem.  Here  we  get 
a  glimpse  into  the  home  life  of  the 
primitive  Church.  At  the  same  time 
we  are  enabled  to  understand  the 
secret  of  Peter's  unruflBed  peace  in 
prison.  The  brethren  are  engaged  in 
prayer.  It  is  not  necessary  to  connect 
their  prayers  with  the  preservation 
of  Peter  from  death.  Had  Peter  suf- 
fered death,  as  James  did,  these  faith- 
ful souls  would  not  have  regarded 
their  prayers  as  unanswered.  That 
they  did  not  expect  him  to  escape  is 
made  clear  from  the  manner  in  which 
his  appearance  at  the  door  was  re- 
ceived. They  all,  however,  saw  in  the 
escape  the  finger  of  God  and  entered 
into  new  labors  with  fresh  courage 
and  joy. 


Feb.  29— Peter  Writes  About 
Christian  Lixnng 

(1  Peter  2:1-5,  11,   12,  19-25) 

Martin  Luther  places  the  first 
epistle  of  Peter  in  the  very  heart  of 
"the  Word  of  God,"  along  with  the 
gospel  of  John  and  the  epistles  to  the 
Romans  and  Galatians.  It  is  certain- 
ly fuU  of  counsel,  consolation,  and 
warning  designed  to  keep  its  readers 
in  close  touch  with  their  Lord  and 
Savior.  Moreover,  the  experiential 
factor  is  quite  marked  in  it  through- 
out. The  author  repeatedly  recalls 
and  puts  to  use  the  incidents  of  his 
own  life  history,  as  if  bearing  in  mind 
the  words  of  Jesus,  ^'When  thou  art 
turned  again  (A.  V.  ^converted'), 
stablish  thy  brethren." 

Who  were  these  brethren  for  whose 
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strengthening    he    has   written   this 
epistle  t      The    question  can   be   an- 
swered only  from  the  contents  of  the 
writing  itself.    The  book  of  Acts  gives 
no  details  of  Peter's  labors  snbsequent 
to  the  Council  of  Jerusalem.    Tradi- 
tion attributes  to  him  travels  and  ac- 
tivities exending  over  seventeen  years 
(to  67  A.D.),  ending  with  his  martyr- 
dom in  Rome.    It  is  during  this  period 
that  he  must  have  come  in  touch  with 
the  "strangers  scattered  throughout 
Pontus,    Galatia,    Cappadocra,    Asia, 
and  Bithynia.'' 

Addressing  these  scattered  fellow 
believers  in  Christ  and  in  the  salva- 
tion that  he  wrought,  Peter  every- 
where endeavors  to  bring  them  to  a 
realization  of  the  greatness  of  their 
privileges,  the  certainty  of  their  hope 
and  the  imperative  obligation  of  liv- 
ing in  harmony  with   their  calling. 
There  is  much  of  what  in  later  days 
was  destined  to  be  called  "doctrinal 
material"   in   the   epistle;  but   it  is 
always    given    as    the    prelude    and 
foundation  of  an  exhortation  to  live 
worthily  of  the  exalted  ideals  involved 
in  the  faith  of  Christ. 

Thus,  having  described  the  unity 
and  gloriousness  of  the  plan  by  which 
Christians  are  redeemed,  and  the  in- 
finite worth  of  the  means  of  redemp- 
tion ("the  precious  blood  as  of  a  lamb 
without  blemish  and  without  spot"), 
he  proceeds  to  exhort  them  to  fulfil 
their    calling    as    a    priestly    race 
(2 : 1-5) .    Since  it  was  the  destiny  of 
the  believer  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacri- 
fice acceptable  to  God  through  Jesus 
Christ,  he  must  purify  himself  spirit- 
ually,  laying   aside   all   malice   and 
falsehood  and  envy  as  well  as  impure 
speech.    He  who  would  be  a  worthy 
spiritual   priest,   and  offer  spiritual 
sacrifice  upon  the  invisible  altar  of  his 
heart,  must  purge  himself  of  all  that 
was  spiritually  offensive. 
But  the  Christian  is  not  only  a 


spiritual  priest,  he  is  traveling  upon 
earth,  "a  stranger  and  a  pilgrim." 
This  was  true  in  a  double  sense  of 
those  to  whom  Peter  was  writing. 
They  were  "sojourners"  or  "stran- 
gers "  among  the  Gentiles  (1:1).  In 
either  sense  it  was  becoming  that,  as 
disciples  of  the  pure  and  holy  Christ, 
they  should  avoid  those  selfish  and 
sensual  indulgences  for  which  the 
people  all  about  them  were  notorious. 
The  apostle  depended  on  the  posses- 
sion of  a  moral  sense  which,  tho  it 
may  not  be  always  strong  enough  to 
lead  a  pure  life,  will  always  recognize 
and  honor  those  who  do  conform  to 
the  higher  standards.  And  this  recog- 
nition he  points  out  as  a  means  of 
glorifying  God. 

Again  (verses  19-25),  the  Christian 
may  be  called  upon  to  suffer  wrong- 
fully. His  readers  were  so  called 
upon.  It  was  probably  because  of 
their  Christian  profession  that  they 
had  to  forsrake  their  homes  under 
stress  of  persecution  (under  Nerot), 
and  live  as  "sojourners"  in  strange 
lands.  Even  where  they  lived  per- 
haps they  were  not  welcome.  They 
were  reviled.  They  were  misjudged. 
What  should  they  dot  Should  they 
return  blow  for  blow,  figuratively 
speaking?  Jesus  had  not  done  so. 
And  it  was  their  duty  and  privilege 
to  imitate  their  Master.  The  secret  of 
redemption  was  the  principle  of  un- 
just vicarious  suffering.  As  subjects 
of  that  redemption,  it  was  meet  that 
they  should  illustrate  its  central 
principle. 

Thus  in  the  passages  selected  from 
this  epistle  Peter  presents  (1)  The 
approach  of  the  Christian  to  God  as 
priest.  (2)  His  conduct  in  a  world 
that  is  very  far  short  of  the  ideal 
morally.  (3)  His  patient  endurance 
of  undeserved  suffering  "  for  con- 
science toward  God  a  man  endureth 
griefs." 


Sooal  Omsitnami^ 


FOOD  AS  A  MORAL  FACTOR  IN  LIFE 
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Feb.  1 — The  Moral  Obligation 
to  be  Healthy 

ScBiPTOU  LsssoM:  The  Biblical  and 
Christiaii  principle  that  ahonld  underlie  the 
eonsideration  of  this  series  of  lessons  is 
fonad  in  sneh  passages  as  1  Cor.  10:31 
(verses  14^3  discuss  food  in  relation  to 
religion)  and  Bom.  12:1. 

Thx Subject  in  History  and  Literature: 
In  efery  ciUtural  period  of  the  world's  his- 
torj,  toeial  eonditionsi  characterised  by  self  • 
indttlgenee,  especially  in  food  and  drink, 
hive  prompted  religious  leaders  and  even 
pigan  philosophers  to  denounce  these  evil 
teodeneies  destructive  alike  of  body  and  of 
moral  fiber.  In  the  Bible  the  sin  of  glut- 
tony is  frequently  mentioned,  and  in  Beneea 
we  find  the  following  interesting  passage 
diagnosing  the  trend  of  Roman  luxury  to- 
ward social  decadence 

''We  have  as  many  diseases  as  we  have 
eooks  or  meat ;  and  the  service  of  the  appe- 
tite is  the  study  now  in  vogue.  To  say  noth- 
ing of  our  trains  of  lackeys,  and  our  troops 
of  caterers  and  sewers:  Good  God  I  that  ever 
one  belly  should  employ  so  many  people  1" 

This  attitude  of  the  plaiurliving  and  high- 
thinking  men  of  early  days  toward  the  ani- 
mal  tendencies  of  the  times  was  later  re- 
fleeted  in  religious  leaning  toward  asceticism, 
especially  during  the  Middle  Ages.  We  find 
neophytes  and  leaders  of  religious  sects  re- 
garding the  body  as  a  "vile  tenement  of 
elsy"— something  to  be  endured  and  reviled, 
itarved,  flagellated,  and  treated  as  an  en- 
emy rather  than  as  the  sacred  domicile  of 
the  soul  of  man.  Mortification  of  the  flesh 
was  looked  upon  as  a  merit,  and  there  was 
sa  antithesis  of  the  Greek  ideal  of  bodily 
lynunetry  and  physical  excellence  in  the 
medieval  hair-shirt,  sackcloth-and-ashes  no- 
tions of  man's  responsibility  for  the  care  of 
his  earthly  tabernacle. 

With  the  gradual  advance  of  culture  and 
a  better  understanding  of  the  causation  of 
disease  a  reaction  against  these  man-made 
oisiaterpretatiMia   of    tiie    Creator's   plan 


set  in^  and  we  have  the  Church  as  an  im- 
portant center  for  disseminating  ideas  as  to 
Tight  living  in  a  complete  senae.  There  is 
need,  however,  for  a  more  definite  crystalliza- 
tion of  religious  thought  and  teaching  along 
these  lines.  Without  following  Lombroso  to 
the  extreme  in  his  views  as  to  the  physical 
basis  of  crime,  we  have  abundant  proof  of 
the  fact  that  substandard  health  conditions 
frequently  lead  to  substandard  moral  con- 
ditions, that  a  poisoned  body  causes  its 
possessor  to  seek  surcease  in  more  poison 
to  dull  the  mind  and  quiet  mental  as  well 
as  physical  pain. 

Health  and  Mobalitt:  Physical  im- 
pairments such  as  eye-strain,  mouth  infec- 
tion, flat-foot,  or  sluggish,  inefficient  bowels 
may  wholly  change  the  attitude  of  the  suf- 
ferer toward  his  environment  and  make  him 
antisocial,  discontented,  and,  if  the  soil  is 
faiPbrable,  even  lead  to  insanity  or  at  least 
to  grave  and  disabling  forms  of  nervous 
and  mental  instability.  It  is  true  that 
physical  and  mental  suffering  sometimes 
spiritualizes  and  refines,  but  for  every  case 
of  this  type  there  are  thousands  that  are 
spiritually  as  well  as  physically  marred  by 
bodily  derangements  and  impairments. 
Acute,  severe  illness  with  its  threat  of  pos- 
sible death  frequently  arouses  man  to 
thought  of  his  spiritual  future^  but  the 
slow  insidious  changes  of  chronic  disease 
gradually  sapping  vitality,  initiative,  and  the 
moral  sense  of  well-being  drive  men  into 

the  moral  as  well  as  the  physical  by-paths 
of  life. 

Basil  King,  in  a  recent  novel,  voices  the 

sentiment : 

"Fundamentally  health  is  salvation  and 
salvation  is  health — only  perfect  health, 
health  not  only  of  the  body  but  of  the  mind. 
Did  it  ever  strike  you  that  health  and  holi- 
ness and  wholeness  are  all  one  wordf' 

John  Galsworthy,  in  a  recent  essay  limning 
post-war  conditions  with  singular  clearness, 
says: 

"But  when  we  have  secured  our  best  heads 
of  education  we  must  trust  them  and  give 
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them  real  power,  for  they  are  the  hope- 
well-nigh  the  only  hope— of  our  future.  .  . 
They  alone  can  gradually  instil  into  the  body 
politic  the  understanding  that  education  U 
not  a  means  toward  wealth  as  such  or  learn- 
ing as  such^  but  toward  the  broader  end  of 
health  and  happiness." 

Thus  medical  science  and  popular  thought 
are  coming  dose  together  in  their  yision  of 
the  underlying  needs  of  humanity.  Beligion 
with  its  hea\'y  obligation  to  teach  and  to 
lead  must  also  see  the  full  glory  of  a  world 
made  physically  as  well  as  spiritually  sound. 

Importance  of  Bight  Living:  Having 
struck  this  key-note^  what  next?  It  is  not 
enough  to  tell  men  to  be  physically  good, 
they  must  be  taught  the  fundamentals  of 
right  livingi  above  all,  they  must  be  shown 
the  factors  and  forces  in  their  environment 
that  menace  their  health,  that  limit  their 
capacities  for  complete  living,  that  pre- 
maturely sap  their  vitality  and  cripple  their 
power  for  wholesome,  satisfying  existence 
and  achievement. 

With  these  facts  known,  with  the  enemy 
forces  located,  definite  lines  of  attack  and 
defense  can  be  formulated,  and  we  enlist 
on  the  side  of  health-reform  the  tremendous 
power  of  evidence,  of  common  sense.  We 
show  man  the  stupidity,  the  scandalous 
waste  of  material  and  of  opportunity.  The 
man  who  would  light  a  cigar  with  a  ten- 
dollar  bill  would  be  considered  a  wasteful 
fool,  an  enemy  to  society;  yet  men  bum  np 
the  sacred  asset  of  life  and  health  with  lit- 
tle or  no  compunction,  and  unless  they 
break  some  well-recognized  moral  or  legal 
statute  society  condones  the  waste.  A  false 
sense  of  individual  freedom  sanctions  slow 
suicide  as  a  personal  choice  properly  avail- 
able to  the  free  citizen,  although  abrupt 
suicide  is  considered  weak  and  cowardly — 
an  offense  against  Ood  and  man.  The  man 
who  is  too  lazy  or  indifferent  or  cynical 
to  maintain  himself  in  sound  physical  condi- 
tion may  even  joke  about  it  and  convey  to 
you  that  he  is  a  little  proud  of  his  reck- 
lessness, but  he  tells  a  different  story  when 
physical  bankruptcy  comes  and  he  presents 
himself  at  the  physieian'fl  office  with  an  im- 
perative demand  that  he  be  made  well  in- 
stantly. 

What  are  the  factors  in  physical  decay  and 
premature  death,  in  physical  failure  and 
chronic  substandard  health?  All  may  be 
found  under  the  following  categories: 
heredity,  infection,  poison,  physical  strain, 


mental  strain,  mental  apathy,  phyaieaX 
apathy,  accident.  The  mere  presentment 
of  these  categories  reveals  the  general  lines 
of  defense  and  faces  science  in  the  right 
direction  continually  to  reenforee  and 
strengthen  the  drive  against  the  enemy. 
Having  learned  these  truths  we  must  un- 
learn the  tradition  that  man's  life-cycle 
is  fixt,  that  the  seven  ages  of  man  are 
necessary  steps  in  his  progress  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  Earthly  immortality 
we  are  not  predicting^  but  higher,  more  ef- 
fective and  wholesome  existence  freed  from 
much  of  the  sordid  suffering  and  distress 
and  the  physical  limitations  that  mar  at 
least  one-half  of  the  human  life-cycl& 

The  measures  that  will  keep  men  well 
are  summarized  in  How  to  Live^,  under  six* 
teen  rules  of  hygiene,  as  follows: 

I.  Ant:  (1)  Ventilate  every  room  you  oe* 
cupy;  (2)  wear  light,  loose,  and  porous 
clothes;  (3)  seek  out-of-door  occupations  and 
recreations;  (4)  sleep  out,  if  you  can;  (5) 
breathe  deeply. 

II.  Food:  (6)  Avoid  ovM'eating  and  over- 
weight; (7)  eat  sparingly  of  meats  and 
^SRs;  (8)  eat  some  hard,  some  bulky,  some 
raw  foods;  (9)  eat  slowly;  (10)  drink  suf- 
ficient water. 

III.  Poisons:  (11)  Eliminate  thoroughly, 
regularly,  and  frequently;  (12)  stand,  sit, 
and  walk  erect;  (13)  do  not  allow  poisons 
and  infections  to  enter  the  body;  (14)  keep 
the  teeth,  gums,  and  tongue  clean. 

TV.  Activity:  (15)  Work,  play,  rest,  and 
sleep  in  moderation;  (16)  keep  serene  and 
whole-hearted. 

It  will  be  noted  that  regulation  of  diet 
is  an  important  element  in  a  number  of 
these  rules,  and  food  is  consequently  the 
subject  of  these  studies. 


Feb.  8 — Fundamental  Princi- 
ples of  Nutrition 

ExPEKTS      AOBEB      on      FUNDAICXNTALS: 

There  is  no  single  track  to  health  and  hap- 
piness. Every  phase  of  hygiene  must  be 
considered  and  practised,  altho  in  cer- 
tain cases  it  is  true  that  diet  may  be  the 
main  fault,  and  the  correction  of  diet  the 
paramount  need. 

With  regard  to  an  alleged  conflict  of  scien- 
tific opinion  it  may  be  said  that  there  are 
no  important  differences  among  the  leading 
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physiologists  as  to  the  broad  requirements 
of  the  bodj  in  the  matter  of  food.  The 
seientists  begin  to  throw  bricks  at  one 
another  onlj  when  it  comes  to  some  border- 
line question  as  to  the  influence  of  diet  in 
eaosing  eertain  diseases  or  as  to  influence 
of  extremely  narrow  and  restricted  diets. 

Gexebal  Dieta&y:  No  physiologist  will 
dissent  from  the  following  outline  of  a 
healthful  and  sufficient  diet:  meat^  ^ge^» 
and  high  protein  food  in  limited  quantity, 
not  more  than  once  a  day.  Meat  may  be 
omitted  if  the  diet  is  otherwise  sufficient 
and  dlTersified ;  vegetables,  cereals,  and  fruit 
in  abundance;  milk  each  day,  a  quart  for  a 
child  and  one-half  pint  for  the  adult;  sof- 
ileient  water,  which  is  a  regulating  food; 
no  alcohol,  as  alcohol  is  not  a  true  food  but 
a  drug. 

If  the  above  dietary  is  followed  and  the 
food  intake  is  adequate  (that  is,  sufficient 
to  maintain  an  adult  individual  at  about 
the  weight  attained  by  the  average  person 
at  the  age  of  thirty),  there  is  no  need  to 
vony.  The  general  directions,  thus  simply 
stated,  are  adequate  when  the  food  supply 
is  adequate  and  the  purse  is  likewise  ade- 
<Iiiate;  also  when  there  is  no  great  amount 
of  skimping  or  maneuvering  to  bring  the 
diet  down  to  a  very  low  eost. 

Having  outlined  a  simple,  healthful 
^etaiy,  why  proceed  to  discuss  calories, 
vitamin,  or  mineral  content,  etcf  Why  not 
ask  IsToen  to  accept  our  flat  assurance  that 
a  diet  such  as  is  outlined  above  is  adequate 
and  give  a  few  special  cautions  as  to  the 
risks  of  certain  narrow  or  insufficient  diets  f 
We  answer  that  knowledge  as  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  on  which  such  a  diet  is 
based  is  so  readily  acquired,  so  free  from 
complexity,  that  it  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  every  one;  and  it  riiould  be  pos- 
sible for  the  average  layman  to  regulate 
his  diet  under  ordinary  circumstances  with 
proper  regard  for  his  health  as  well  as  for 
his  pocketbook.  Instead  of  blindly  follow- 
ing set  rules  which  he  does  not  understand, 
by  such  knowledge  he  will  be  protected  from 
fads,  quacks,  charlatans,  and  exaggerated 
forms  of  diet  systems  and  from  his  own 
enors  or  faulty  habits  of  living.  It  is  not 
aeeessaiy  to  weigh  one's  food,  count  one's 
calories,  or  estimate  one's  mineral  intake, 
yet  it  is  wen  to  know  what  these  terms  mean 
and  which  foods  are  rich  or  poor  in  oertain 
r^qnired  dietetic  fftCtOTB* 


The  calory  is  the  unit  of  heat  produc- 
tion; it  represents  the  energy  requiied  to 
raise  a  kilogram  of  water  one  degree  centi- 
grade. When  we  value  food  in  calories  we 
are  able  to  make  definite  comparison  of  the 
relative  energy  that  such  food  will  supply 
to  the  body.  When  we  say  that  a  small  pat 
of  butter  will  supply  100  calories  and  that 
it  will  take  three  heads  of  lettuce  to  supply 
that  amount,  we  have  an  intelligible  basis 
of  comparison  instead  of  a  crude  and  in- 
definite one,  such  as  'lettuce  is  very  low 
in  fuel  value  and  butter  is  very  high."  To 
say  that  "Chicago  is  a  long  distance  from 
New  York"  does  not  tell  us  anything  defi- 
nite; we  must  express  this  difference  in 
miles  in  order  to  have  a  useful  concept  of 
the  distance.  When  we  say  that  a  senden- 
tary  man  requires  2800  to  3000  and  a  la- 
borer 3800  to  5000  calories  daUy  we  have 
an  intelligible  idea  of  the  amount  and  class 
of  food  that  is  required  for  the^e  types  of 
workers  and  of  the  most  economical  way 
in  which  to  distribute  expenditures  for  food. 

Less  definite  terms  of  comparison  can  be 
used  with  regard  to  such  matters  as  min- 
erals, vitamins,  cellulose  or  bulk.  The  one 
fundamental  requirement  of  nutrition — 
energy — ^is  best  exprest  in  calories.  By 
thinking  in  calories  we  soon  learn  to  classify 
foods  in  a  practical  way  so  that  we  can  in- 
telligently discriminate  in  the  proportion  of 
such  foods  used  at  the  table. 

The  fol1owing«brief  outline  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  diet  can  readily  be 
grasped  by  the  non-scientific  reader.  With 
these  principles  clearly  in  mind  the  average 
individual  can  govern  his  diet  quite  intelli- 
gently. When  illness  comes  one  should  not 
attempt  to  govern  one's  diet,  which  then 
should  come  under  medical  supervision. 

The  Fundamental  Principles  op  Cor- 
rect Eating:  The  human  body  is  much 
like  an  engine.  It  needs  fuel  to  keep  it 
running.  As  it  has  to  be  built  so  must 
it  be  repaired  from  time  to  time,  also  it 
must  be  regulated,  hence,  we  need:  A — 
fuel  food;  B — ^building  or  repair  food;  0 — 
regulating  food. 

Fuel  Foods  :  As  in  the  case  of  an  eng^e, 
the  main  requirement  is  for  fuel.  Unlike 
an  engine,  however,  if  the  human  body  does 
not  secure  sufficient  fuel  it  will  literally 
bum  to  death,  the  tissues  being  drawn  upon 
to  supply  the  fuel.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
human    engine   may    easily    become    over- 
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■toked  hj  an  ezeeM  of  fuel.  The  following 
list  shows  the  main  fuel  foods,  the  great 
foundation  foods  of  the  diet,  that  supply 
energy  for  mnsenlar  work.  Mental  work 
requires  so  little  extra  fuel  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  consider  it.  There  are  three 
groups  of  fuel  foods.  Here  they  are  in  the 
order  of  their  eost  per  calory,  those  giving 
most  energy  for  the  money  heading  the  list: 

1.  Stascht  Foods:  Ck>rnmeal,  hominy, 
broken  riee,  oatmeal,  flour,  rice,  macaroni, 
spaghetti,  cornstarch,  dried  lima  beans,  yel- 
low split  peas,  dried  navy  beans,  bread,  po- 
tatoes, bananas. 

2.  SuGABS:  Sugar,  com  syrup,  dates, 
candy,  molasses,  most  fruits. 

3.  Fats:  Oleomargarin,  nutmargarin, 
drippings,  lard,  salt  pork,  peanut  butter, 
ndlk,  bacon,  butter,  cream. 

About  85%  of  the  fuel  for  the  body 
should  come  from  these  groups,  using 
starchy  foods  in  the  largest  amount,  fats 
next,  and^  sugars  least 

Building  and  Bepaib  Foods:  These  are 
divided  into  proteins  and  mineral  salts. 

1.  Proteins,  or  "body  bricks."  These 
food  elements  are  found  in  greatest  abun- 
dance in  lean  meat  of  all  sorts  (including 
fish,  shell  food,  and  fowl),  milk,  cheese, 
^fiTSSy  P^^  ^^^  beans,  lentils  and  nuts. 
There  is  also  a  fair  amount  of  protein  in 
cereals  and  bread  (about  10%),  which  are 
both  building  and  fuel  foods.  Most  foods 
contain  some  protein.  Those  above  men- 
tioned are  richest  in  protein  and  hence  are 
termed  "building"  or  "repair  foods."  All 
proteins  are  not  equally  available  for  growth. 
Certain  amino-acids  must  be  present  which 
are  lacking  in  certain  vegetable  proteins, 
but  this  question  does  not  arise  in  a  fairly 
liberal  mixed  diet. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  building 
and  repair  foods  in  the  order  of  their  cost 
(during  normal  market  conditions),  those 
giving  most  building  and  repair  material 
for  the  money  heading  the  list: 

Dried  white  beans,  dried  peas,  oatmeal, 
cornmeal,  dried  lima  beans,  bread,  whole- 
wheat bread,  graham  bread,  salt  cod, 
skimmed  milk,  American  cheese,  peanuts, 
macaroni,  mutton  leg,  lean  rump  beef,  milk, 
lean  round  beef,  leg  lamb,  eggs  (2nd  grade), 
halibut,  porterhouse  steak,  eggs  (1st  grade), 
shelled  almonds. 

2.  Mineral  Salts.     These  are  found  in 


milk,  green  vegetables,  fruit,  cereals  made 
from  the  whole  grains,  and  egg  yolks. 

BiQULATiNo  Foods:  (1.)  Mineral  Salts. 
Those  minerals  which  have  been  mentioned 
as  repair  foods  are  also  regulating  foods 
and  help  to  keep  the  body  machinery  run- 
ning properly.  (2.)  Water.  Water  is  an 
important  regulating  food.  Many  people 
drink  too  Httle.  Six  glasses  of  water  a  day 
is  the  average  requirement— one  between 
meals  and  one  at  meals  depending  upon  the 
season  of  the  year,  perspiration,  etc.  (3.) 
Ballast  or  Bulk.  This  is  furnished  by 
cereals  and  vegetable  fiber,  which  is  found 
in  whole  wheat  or  graham  flour,  in  bran, 
leaves  and  skins  of  plants,  and  skins  and 
pulp  of  fruits.  Examples  are:  Vegetables: 
Peas,  beans,  lettuce,  watercress,  endive, 
parsnips,  carrots,  celery,  oyster-plant,  cab- 
bage, brussels  sprouts,  tomatoes,  salsify, 
Spanish  onions,  spinach,  beet-tops,  turnips, 
turnip-tops,  kale,  dandelions.  Fruit:  Ap- 
ples (baked  or  raw),  pears,  currants,  rasp- 
berries, cranberries,  prunes,  dates,  figs, 
oranges.  (4.)  Hard  Foods.  Vigorous  use 
of  teeth  and  jaws  is  insured  by  hard  foods, 
such  as  crusts,  hard  crackers,  toast,  zwie- 
back, flbrous  vegetables,  and  fruits,  celery 
and  nuts,  which  are  necessary  to  keep  the 
teeth  and  gums  in  a  healthy  condition.  (5.) 
Accessories  or  Vitamins.  These  are  minute 
substances  (vitamins  and  lipoids)  present  in 
a  very  small  quantity  in  a  number  of  foods 
and  apparently  necessary  to  keep  the  body 
in  health.  That  is — ^the  absence  of  these 
factors  seems  to  lead  to  poisoning  of  the 
body,  which  results  in  such  disturbances  as 
scurvy,  beri-beri,  and  other  so-called  ''de- 
flciency  diseases"  (pellagra  and  rickets). 
Milk,  eggs,  whole  wheat,  whole  com,  oat- 
meal, potatoes,  and  oranges,  skins,  or  hulls 
or  cereals,  fresh  meat,  fresh  peas  and  beans, 
are  thought  to  contain  them.  It  seems  neces- 
sary to  include  the  leaves  of  plants  (green 
vegetables)  when  the  seeds  (cereals,  grain, 
flour,  etc.)  are  used.  Fruit  and  vegetable 
acids  are  regulating.  They  keep  the  blood 
alkaline  and  prevent  constipation.  Milk  Is 
also  necessary  to  supplement  a  cereal  diet, 
as  even  liberal  quantities  of  green  vege- 
tables can  not  wholly  take  the  place  of  milk. 

Summary:  WhUe  we  know  that  a  man 
of  average  weight,  and  moderate  activity 
requires  from  2500  to  3000  calories  or  heat 
units  of  food  daily,  it  is  necessary  not  to 
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measure  the  ealories  but  to  watch  the  scales. 
If  your  weight  is  in  equilibrium,  that  is, 
if  70U  are  close  to  the  average  weight  for 
your  height  at  the  age  of  thirty,  you  do 
not  have  to  worry  about  your  calories.  It 
is  not  at  all  Hkely  that  you  need  to  worry 
about  you^  protein,  as  that  is  present  in 
snifieient  quantity  in  all  but  very  narrow 
diets.  In  fact,  you  are  more  likely  to  get 
too  much  protein  than  too  little.  If  your 
diet  is  well  diversified  and  includes  a  liberal 
admixture  of  the  regulating  foods,  your  diet 
is  safe. 

Food  should  be  thoroughly  chewed  or 
insalivated  in  order  to  insure  good  diges- 
tion and  prevent  overeating,  especially  of 
protein  food.  This  can  easily  be  attained, 
not  by  directing  attention  to  chewing,  but 
by  tasting  the  food  thoroughly  until  it  slides 
niturally  down  the  guUet  into  the  stomach. 
If  attention  is  given  to  tasting  the  food 
dnring  the  first  few  chews  the  habit  will 
essily  he  formed. 

It  is  well  to  know  the  varying  require- 
meats  of  different  types  of  individuals  as 
shown  in  the   following  table: 

Avuaoi  Daily  Food  Riquibbmxnt  in  Gal*obis8. 

Gnadpsrvnl   (70-80)    1500-1800 

F»lher 8000 

Mother    2500 

Boy  or  Girl  8-4 1100-1400 

Bay  or  Girl  9-11 2500 

Boy  or  Girl  7 2100 

Boy  or  Girl  13 8000 

Hard  manual  labor  will  increase  require- 
ment of  father  to  4000  or  more  calories. 

Feb.  IS — Food  Production  and 
Food  Requirement 

PorULATION     AND     FoOD     TtSQUIREMENTS : 

The  world's  population  has  been  estimated 
at  1,700,000,000  inhabitants.  If  we  assume 
an  age  distribution  for  the  world's  popula- 
tion similar  to  that  of  the  United  States, 
we  wonld  find  the  following  energy  needs 
exhibited: 

CaU)BT    RsQtmiBMlNT    or    WOBIiD'S    EsmcATiD 
POPVLATIOK   BT  AOB    OBOUPS: 

Calories  Calories 

Am                                          per  in  milUons 

ia  lean         Indiridnals        person  per  day 

0>5                158.000.000      •   1500  229.500 

6-13               221.000.000         2800  5,088.000 

14-18  male     102.000.000         8000  8,060.000 

14-18  ftmale    85.000.000         2500  2.125,000 

) 9  male           646.000.000          8000  39  380.000 

10  f«mak  498.000.000  2500  12.825,000 
Total  daO/  requirement  of  world's 

popalatioo 43,202,500 


Forty-three  and  one-quarter  million  calo- 
ries is  a  huge  amount  of  fuel;  but  with 
proper  regulation  of  food  production  it 
could  be  made  available  and  no  human  being 
suffer  from  privation. 

Of  course  oalories  alone  are  not  auffleient, 
and  other  dietetie  requirements,  such  as 
minerals,  vitamins,  regulating  f aetora,  ete., 
must  also  be  met;  but  energy-food  is  the 
great  underlying  need,  and  unless  it  is  ap- 
plied in  adequate  amounts,  health  and  nutri- 
tion must  suffer. 

Francis  G.  Benedict  in  hia  ezperimenta 
with  a  squad  of  Y.  M.  0.  A.  workera  showed 
that  life  and  endurance  and  working  eapa- 
city  could  be  maintained  on  a  much  lower 
basis  of  nutrition  than  that  assumed  as 
necessary  under  ordinary  conditions  of  food 
consumption.  When  the  body  is  placed 
upon  a  permanent  allowance  of  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  ordinary  assumed  require- 
ment,  it  becomes  adjusted  to  a  lower  basis 
of  energy  requirement  and  there  is  a  lowered 
cell  activity  as  shown  by  very  slow  pulse 
falling  to  the  remarkably  low  level  of  thirty 
beats  per  minute,  low  blood  pressure,  and 
other  evidences  of  the  human  machine  run- 
ning at  a  low  speed.  Nevertheless  on  these 
greatly  reduced  food  allowances  the  men 
remained  at  work,  their  endurance  waa  not 
affected,  as  shown  by  control  tests,  and  one 
of  the  squad  won  a  relay  race  in  competition 
with  the  control  squad  on  a  normal  diet. 

It  is  not  contended  that  this  low  basis  of 
nutrition  is  an  ideal  condition ;  but  it  demon- 
strates that  in  periods  of  emergency,  such 
as  war,  the  population  can  be  maintained 
on  a  very  low  food  allowance  and  still  re- 
main active  and  productive  if  the  rationing 
is  properly  distributed. 

As  a  by-product  of  the  war  a  great  many 
food  truths  were  emphasized  and  were  given 
wide  circulation.  As  a  result  of  conferences 
among  the  world's  leading  physiologists  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  proper  ration- 
ing of  the  Allied  countries,  these  funda- 
mental principles  of  nutrition  were  given 
more  definite  and  organized  form,  and  their 
significance  was  made  known  to  leaders  of 
thought  and  to  large  masses  of  people  who 
would  otherwise  have  lived  and  died  in 
ignorance  of  them. 

Meat  not  a  Necessity:  One  of  the 
most  important  announcements  of  the 
Allied  Food  Council  related  to  meat  eon- 
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sumption.  Meat  was  declared  not  to  be  8 
physiological  necessity.  This  at  once  brought 
to  the  surface  certain  faulty  adjustments 
to  human  needs  in  our  methods  of  food 
production.  One  of  the  most  flagrant  errors 
in  most  civilized  countries  is  the  amount  of 
good  food  adapted  to  human  consumption 
that  is  fed  to  animals,  especially  to  hogs 
and  other  animals  that  are  slaughtered  for 
food.  Lapioque  estimated  that  the  food 
eaten  in  one  year  by  the  five  millions  of 
pigs  in  France  would  suffice  to  support  one- 
half  of  the  French  population.  A  fat  pig 
consumes  10,000  calories  daily — four  times 
the  quantity  required  to  sustain  the  average 
individual.  The  food  allotment  that  main- 
tains the  porker  is  a  wholly  unnecessary  sac- 
rifice. 

In  Great  Britain  the  meat  consumption 
amounted  to  two  and  one-half  i)ounds  aver- 
age per  capita  consumption.  The  rationing 
in  Great  Britain  reduced  this  average  con- 
sumption to  one  and  one-quarter  pounds  per 
person  per  week.  In  Germany  the  rich  were 
permitted  to  buy  such  meat  as  they  de- 
sired, and  this  contributed  to  i)opular  dis- 
content, while  in  England  there  was  no'  dis- 
content with  the  rationing  system. 

CosTUNESS  OP  Meat  Production:  It 
was  figured  by  Lusk  that  a  fat  ox  eats 
eight  tons  of  dry  fodder  during  three  years 
of  life  and  produces  800  pounds  of  beef  or 
250  pounds  of  dry  human  food — 64  pounds 
of  dry  fodder  are  required  for  the  produc- 
tion of  one  pound  of  dry. human  food  in 
this  form.  This  authority  shows  that  to 
produce  the  roast  beef  of  England  required 
more  than  ^ve  times  the  quantity  of  fodder 
that  is  required  to  produce  the  same  food 
▼alue  in  the  form  of  milk,  veal,  and  cow 
meat.  The  average  cow  during  her  life  eats 
twenty-seven  tons  of  dry  fodder  and  pro- 
duces two  and  one-quarter  tons  of  dry  human 
food  in  the  form  of  milk,  veal  from  her 
own  calves,  and  cow  meat  from  her  own 
carcass  when  she  is  surrendered  to  the 
butcher.  Hence  twelve  pounds  of  dry  fod- 
der are  required  to  produce  one  jwund  of 
dry  human  food.  The  cow  eats  hay  and 
grass  and  concentrated  foods,  such  as  bran 
and  oil  cake.  There  is  need  to  develop  the 
dairy  industry  and  to  raise  milch  cows  and 
to  divert  less  food  to  the  raising  of  adult 
animals  for  slaughter,  since  butchers'  meat 
is  not  a  necessity  provided  there  is  an  ade- 


quate supply  of  other  food  products,  espe- 
cially milk. 

The  education  of  the  people  to  a  lower 
meat  consumption  is  an  important  element 
in  reducing  the  high  cost  of  living,  not 
n^erely  with  regard  to  the  cost  of  meat  but 
of  other  food  products.  More  than  enough 
food  is  raised  in  this  country  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  people.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  corn-crop  alone  would  suffice  for 
the  calory  requirement  of  300,000,000  people. 

Beadjustment  Bequibed:  There  is  need 
for  a  better  adjustment  of  food  distribu- 
tion and  food  utilization  and  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  dietary  requirements. 
With  the  application  of  these  principles  in 
the  household  an  adjustment  of  food  pro- 
duction will  in  time  be  accomplished.  In- 
dustry will  adapt  itself  to  the  public  needs. 
In  order  that  this  day  may  come,  however, 
the  knowledge  of  dietetic  principles  must 
be  carried  broadcast  through  the  land  and 
an  earnest  effort  to  adhere  to  these  prin- 
ciples must  be  made  in  each  family. 

With  a  proper  understanding  of  the  needs 
of  the  population,  an  advance  of  society 
towards  the  elimination  of  needless  sources 
of  privation  and  distressing  factors  in  living 
conditions  will  perhaps  be  reflected  in  the 
regulation  of  food  production  along  more 
rational  lines.  The  problem  in  a  nutshell 
is  this:  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  land 
available  for  the  raising  of  human  food  for 
the  human  race.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
with  proper  regulation  food  sufficient  to 
supply  the  human  family  can  be  raised;  but 
the  best  hope  along  these  lines  is  to  take 
to  heart  the  lessons  of  the  war,  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  rationing  of  Great  Britain 
was  accomplished  through  the  counsel  of 
scientific  men,  and  that  the  utilization  of 
scientific  knowledge  in  meeting  the  food 
crises  of  the  war  was  responsible  for  the 
success  of  our  own  food  administration, 
altho  in  this  country  we  were  called  upon 
for  very  little  self-sacrifice  in  modif3ring  our 
food   customs. 

The  ultimate  correction  of  fundamental 
errors  in  food  production  can  not  be  made 
in  a  brief  period  of  time  but  will  be  a 
process  of  evolution.  A  rational  and  health- 
ful diet  should  be  palatable  and  attractive 
to  the  healthy  individual  and  it  is  only  the 
ill  who  require  to  bo  pampered  by  special 
food    adjustments    and    indnlgrences.      The 
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reliah  of  Bimple  foods,  not  o^rprepared, 
gtniiihed,  or  seasoned,  is  one  of  the  best 
tests  of  sound  physieal  eonditiony  and  ad- 
herence to  a  simple  dietaiy  is  oaa  of  tiie 
belt  saf  egfoaido. 

Feb.  22 — met  as  a  CausaHQe 
Factor  tn  Disease 

There  is  a  beavj  indictment  against  food 
u  a  disease  prodncer.  Diet  has  been 
charged  with  manj  sins  for  which  it  is  not 
Tespcnaible.  Many  diseases  formerly  ascribed 
to  faulty  diet  are  now  known  to  le  due 
to  other  eaaaea,  especially  to  head  infection. 
Infeetion  in  the  tonsils,  teeth,  and  other 
held  eaTities  may  cause  ideer  of  the  stomach, 
rhemnatism,  appendicitis,  and  other  eondi* 
tions  formerly  almost  wholly  charged 
against  faulty  diet.  Probably  the  most 
grierons  error  we  have  committed  in  this 
matter  was  in  so  long  cherishing  the  popular 
and  medical  tradition  that  rheumatism  was 
a  disease  entity  having  its  origin  in  faulty 
diet  We  now  know  t6at  for  centuries 
mieroorganisma  streaming  out  from  the 
foei  of  infeetion  above  mentioned  have  been 
largely  responsible  for  this  distressing 
malady  whieb  so  often  kaves  in  its  wake 
lerioua  organic  troublow 

Gout  is  a  disease  more  justly  ascribed  to 
dietetic  influence,  yet  gout  is  still  a  medical 
mTsterj.  It  is  true  that  in  gout  there  is 
aa  ezeess  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood  and 
deposits  of  the  salts  of  nrie  acid  in  the 
times,  so  that  it  is  still  customary  to 
regulate  the  diet  in  this  condition  with  the 
view  of  redneing  to  a  minimum  the  con* 
sumption  of  nric  acid-forming  foods  such  as 
meats  and  sweet  breads.  The  last  word 
is  j9t  to  be  said  and  gout  may  prove  to  be 
a  form  of  infeetion,  although  indiscretions 
in  diet  have  palpable  influence  in  bringing 
on  attacks  in  a  gouty  subject. 

Perhaps  we  can  beet  judge  the  importance 
of  aseertaining  a  thoroughly  safe  and  sane 
dWt  and  adhering  to  it  in  order  to  proteet 
ourselves  from  disease  if  we  begin  at  the 
root  of  the  problem  and  consider  those  dis- 
eases in  which  there  is  practically  a 
nnanimity  of  opinion  as  to  faulty  diets  being 
the  main  factor.  A  group  of  diseases  termed 
"deiieieney  diseases'*  was  referred  to  in  the 
lesson  on  the  Fundamental  Principles  of 
Nntrition. 

There  is   no  doubt  as  to  scurvy   being 


caused  by  dietetic  deficiency.  Beri-berl, 
that  terrible  disease  so  prevalent  in  the 
Japanese  army  and  navy  until  it  was  found 
that  a  diet  consisting  largely  of  milled  rice 
was  responsible  for  it,  is  a  deficiency  disease. 
There  is  still  some  difference  of  opinion 
witii  regard  to  pellagra,  but  the  weight  of 
evidence  is  that  it  is  due  to  a  deficiency  in 
the  diet,  although  there  is  no  uniformity  of 
opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  this  deficiency. 
Some  investigators  have  claimed  that  it  is 
of  infections  origin.  The  studies  of 
Goldberger  of  the  U.  8.  Publie  Health 
Service  and  others,  however,  indicate  the 
cause  to  be  deficiency  of  some  form  of 
protein,  or  more  probably  of  a  protective 
vitamin,  such  as  is  found,  for  example,  in 
milk  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  meat.  Oold- 
berger  found  that  pellagra  was  not  pre* 
valent  in  families  that  had  a  cow,  or  where 
a  mixed  diet  with  an  ample  supply  of  meat 
was  included.  That  this  problem  has  its 
bearing  on  proper  regulation  of  the  diet 
of  the  average  individual,  as  well  as  those 
in  localities  where  pellagra  exists,  is  evi- 
dent when  we  consider  that  a  diet  apparently 
generous  and  sustaining,  such  as  corn- 
bread,  pork  fat,  and  molasses,  is  inadequate 
in  some  protective  factor  and  that  pellagra 
can  arise  on  such  a  diet  even  though  food 
of  this  class  be  abundant.  That  some  peo* 
pie  through  dietetic  fads  or  self-imposed 
limitations  may  deprive  themselves  of  some 
protective  element  in  the  diet  and,  while  not 
developing  such  terrible  maladies  as  pel- 
lagra, beri-beri,  or  scurvy,  nevertlieless  suffer 
from  other  substandard  conditions  due  to 
inadequacy  in  the  diet,  is  a  justifiable 
hypothesis. 

Another  deficiency  disease  lately  added 
to  this  list  is  rickets,  which  is  thought  to 
be  due  to  a  lack  of  the  growth  factor  in 
the  diet  usually  supplied  in  normal  butter 
fat.  Milk  that  is  deficient  in  this  factor 
may  cause  rickets  in  children,  and  nursing 
mothers  who  do  not  secure  a  sufficient 
supply  of  milk  or  other  food  that  is  adequate 
in  this  factor  may  have  rickety  children. 
Bickets  is  prevalent  among  the  negro  popu- 
lation of  New  York  City,  and  we  observe 
that  negro  mothers  do  not  include  a  gen- 
erous supply  of  milk  in  their  diet.  A  recent 
report  of  the  Medical  Research  Committee 
of  Great  Britain  gives  the   following  list 
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of  deficieney  diseases:  60111T7,  beri-beri, 
rickets,  and  infantile  scurvj. 

There  are  possible  insaffieieneies,  other 
than  those  indicated  above,  in  the  diet  re- 
lating^ to  minerals  and  to  substances  that 
maintain  the  alkalinitj  of  the  blood.  Lime 
deficiencj  occurs  in  the  diet  of  manj 
families.  A  safeguard  against  this  is  the 
inclusion  of  the  equivalent  of  a  ^int  of 
milk  or  at  least  half  a  pint  of  milk  each 
daj  for  an  adult  and  a  quart  of  milk  each 
day  in  the  diet  of  a  child. 

As  to  maintaining  the  alkalinity  of  the 
blood,  most  acid  fruits— contrary  to  popular 
notion — will  assist  in  this  regard,  especially 
the  citrus  fruits.  It  is  easily  possible  to 
decrease  the  reserve  alkalinity  of  the  blood 
by  dietetic  errors,  but  not  possible  unduly 
to  increase  it.  The  general  tendency  is  to 
overaeidity  and  against  this  tendency  fruit 
is  a  safeguard.  It  may  be  thought  strange 
that  acid  fruits  prevent  acid  conditions; 
the  reason  is  that  the  acid  in  such  fruits 
exists  in  combination  as  acid  salts  of  the 
alkaline  metals,  such  as  potassium,  mag- 
nesium, and  sodium,  and  after  being  oxi- 
dized in  the  blood  yields  alkaline  carbonates 
of  these  metals.  Potatoes  and  green  vege- 
tables are  serviceable  in  this  regard.  Cereals, 
bread,  and  meat  are  acid-forming;  sugars 
and  fats  are  neutral,  and  milk  is  practically 
neutral.  Among  fruits,  the  following  are 
acid-forming:  prunes,  plums,  cranberries, 
and  grapes. 

As  we  analyze  these  various  requirements 
of  diet  we  find  that  a  simple  healthful  diet 
as  outlined  in  the  previous  chapters  is  justi- 
fied by  these  basic  requirements,  the  lack 
of  which  may  bring  on  varying  degrees  of 
ill  health.  That  is,  milk,  green  vegetables, 
and  fruit  are  from  many  standpoints  safe- 
guards in  the  diet,  apart  from  being  pal- 
atable and  aif ording  variety.  That  attrae* 
tive  foods  are  harmful  and  that  wholesome 
^  dietaries  are  uninteresting  and  flat  is  a 
tradition  that  is  without  warrant.  De- 
praved taste  in  food  can  be  cultivated  just 
as  depraved  taste  in  drug-addiction  can  be 
acquired.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind' that 
habits  which  form  such  a  controlling  factor 
in  our  lives  can  be  directed  along  health- 
ful channels  as  well  as  unhealthful,  and  that 
a  relish  for  wholesome  food  can  be  just  as 
firmly  rooted  as  that  for  unwholesome  food. 


Feb.  29— Diet  for  CeHcin 
Types  of  People 

DiXT  AND  THE  Fat  Max  :  In  considering 
the  relation  of  diet  to  type  our  thought 
naturally  turns  to  the  fat  man.  Fat  is  so 
obviously  related  to  food  intake  that  it  may 
be  said  to  constitute  the  most  important 
diet  problem  in  personal  hygiene.  Bodily 
activity  is  another  factor  having  a  great 
influence  on  build  and  bulk.  By  that  I 
mean  not  merely  the  movements  of  the 
limbs  but  also  the  activity  of  the  body  cells. 
The  body  has  been  compared  to  an  engine, 
but  it  would  be  more  correct  to  term  it  a 
collection  of  engines — ^billions  of  them,  eeQe 
of  our  muscles  and  organs,  each  requiring 
fuel  to  maintain  its  activities.  Excess  fuel 
results  in  the  formation  of  non-active  cells, 
the  fat  cells  and  additional  blood-vessel  cella 
in  fatty  tissue,  the  combination  constituting 
a  physical  handicap,  a  burden  that  con- 
tributes to  the  flnal  breakdown  of  the 
human  machine. 

During  the  war  scarcity  of  fats,  sugars, 
and  starches,  the  great  fat-forming  foods, 
was  a  problem  that  confronted  the  warring 
countries,  and  vivid  interest  in  the  actual 
fuel  requirement  for  health  was  aroused 
among  scientists  and  food  administrators. 
Some  were  astonished  to  learn  of  the  men- 
ace of  overweight  and  of  the  improved  health 
and  low  mortality  attending  weight  condi- 
tions much  below  the  average  among  adults. 

The  most  favorable  weight  condition  to 
maintain  throughout  adult  life  is  that  at- 
tained by  the  average  individual  at  age 
thirty.     This  is  exhibited  in  the  foUowing 

table* 

THE  IDEAL  BUILD 

(Weight  at  age  30  for  various  heights.) 
Hen.  Women. 

5  ft —126  lbs.  4  ft.    Sin.— 112  lbs. 

5  ft.  1  in.— 128  lbs.  4  ft.  9  in.— 114  lbs. 

5  ft.  2  in.— 130  lbs.  4  ft.  10  in.— 116  lbs. 

5  ft.  3  in.— 133  lbs.  4  ft.  11  in.— 118  lbs. 

5  ft.  4  in.— 136  lbs.  6ft —120  lbs. 

5  ft.  5  in.— 140  lbs.  5  ft.  1  in.— 122  lbs. 

5  ft.  6  in.— 144  lbs.  5  ft.  2  in.— 124  lbs. 

5  ft.  Tin.— 148  lbs.  5  ft.  3  in,— 127  lbs. 

5ft.  8  in.— 152  lbs.  5  ft.  4  in.— 13 libs. 

5  ft.  9  in.— 156  lbs.  5  ft.  5  in.— 134  lbs. 

5  ft.  10  in.— 161  lbs.  5  ft.  6  in.— 138  lbs. 

5  ft.  11  in.— 166  lbs.  5  ft.  7  in.— 142  lbs. 

6  ft —172  lbs.  5  ft.  8  in.— 146  lbs. 

6  ft.  1  in.- 178  lbs.  5  ft.  9  in.— 150  lbs. 

6  ft.  2  in.— 184  lbs.  5  ft.  10  in.— 154  lbs. 

Oft.  3  in.— 190  lbs.  5  ft.  11  in.— 157  lbs. 

6  ft.  4  in.— 196  lbs.  6  ft —161  lbs. 

6ft.  Sin.- 2011bs. 
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The  preceding  ti^Ie  shows  the  best  weight 
condition  for  the  average  adult  at  any  age. 
Iisonnee  experience  has  shown  that  people 
eonforming  most  closely  to  this  build,  which 
is  sttained  at  maturity^  have  the  lowest 
death-rate. 

The  gain  in  weigiht  with  advancing  jearSy 
hcTond  age  35,  is  not  physiological,  but  a 
phjBical  handicap  attended  by  a  higher  death- 
rate  than  obtains  among  people  who  do  not 
show  such  an  increase.  That  is,  a  youthful 
figure  as  a  rule  reflects  a  superior  vitality, 
other  things  being  equal.  8ome  allowance, 
of  eonrse,  must  be  made  for  the  physical 
type  of  the  individual.  We  recognize  three 
main  types:  first,  those  with  slender  frame- 
work; second,  those  with  medium  frame- 
work, third,  those  with  massive  framework. 

While  no  hard  and  fast  lines  can  be 
drawn,  in  a  general  way  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  slender  tyx>e  may  be  allowed  a 
rednetion  of  ten  per  cent,  from  the  above 
tables  and  still  be  healthy  and  resistant, 
altho  even  this  type  should  guard  against 
eitreme  light  weight. 

The  medium  type  would  do  well  to  keep 
IS  elose  to  the  above  table  as  possible. 

The  massive  type  may  be  allowed  ten  to 
fifteen  per  cent,  increase  over  the  above 
table,  but  should  still  regulate  the  diet  and 
aetivities  to  combat  any  tendency  to  in- 
crease in  weight. 

While  life  insurance  companies  have  been 
laeeessful  in  selecting  a  favorable  class  of 
li^t  weights,  they  have  not  been  success- 
ful in  finding  a  favorable  class  of  heavy 
weights,  that  is,  regardless  of  type,  there 
is  a  certain  extra  death-rate  in  any  over- 
weight group.  This  death  rate  is  higher 
if  the  overweight  is  obviously  fat,  as  in 
cases  with  excessive  girth. 

The  chest  measurement  should  equal  at 
least  half  the  height  and  the  girth  at  the 
waist-line  should  not  exceed  the  chest 
measurement. 

How  shall  anrplua  weight  be  surrendered 
or  prevented  from  accumulating f  Unless  it 
is  due  to  some  disease  of  the  ductless  glands, 
especially  the  thyroid  (which  is  a  compara- 
tively rare  condition),  the  main  reliance  for 
weight  reduction  should  be  food  regulation. 
Very  fat  people  should  nndertake  exercise 
with  great  eantion  until  after  a  considerable 
reduction  in  weight  by  diet  regulation. 

The  formula  for  weight  reduction  is  very 
simple.   Cut  down,  but  do  not  cut  out,  heavy 


fuel  foods,  namely  fats,  sugars,  and 
starches!  Concentrate  on  the  light  fuel 
foods,  green  vegetables  and  fruits.  Bemem- 
ber  that  a  pat  of  butter  furnishes  as  much 
fuel  as  three  heads  of  lettuce  or  one  potato. 
Note  that  the  potato,  so  roundly  denounced 
by  many  as  a  fat-producer,  is,  altho  a 
starchy  food,  not  rich  in  starch  in  propor- 
tion to  its  bulk.  It  is  mostly  water  and,  as 
it  is  an  alkaline  source  of  starchy  carbo- 
hydrate, it  should  be  a  standby  in  the  diet 
of  the  fat  man,  as  he  must  have  some  starch 
and  can  more  profitably  take  it  from  the 
potato  than  from  other  sources.  Potatoes 
soaked  in  butter  or  fried  in  grease  or  added 
to  a  meal  already  fairly  rich  in  starchy 
foods,  such  as  bread,  pastry,  macaroni,  etc., 
would,  of  course,  be  unwise,  but  a  potato 
is  a  palatable,  staple  food.  It  is  a  good 
"window-dressing''  for  a  meal  that  may  be 
quite  abstemious,  for  example,  baked  potato, 
brussels  sprouts,  fruit  salad,  verj  thin  toast 
thinly  buttered,  will  not  supply  much  in  fuel, 
the  potato  furnishing  only  100  calories,  yet 
the  potato  immensely  strengthens  the  solid 
appearance  of  the  meal  and  gives  one  some- 
thing to  chew  and  swallow  and  by  bulk 
satisfies  hunger  both  physically  and  psychic- 
ally. Hunger  is  really  due  to  the  rhythmic 
contractions  of  the  stomach  when  empty,  a 
sort  of  habit  spasm,  and  it  is  satisfied  by 
bulk.  Appetite  is  more  a  matter  of  taste 
and  has  little  relationship  to  food  needs, 
many  people  eating  with  zest  and  relish  far 
beyond  their  requirements. 

As  fat  comes  off  through  cutting  down 
these  heavy  fuel  foods  and  substitution  of 
bulky  vegetables — foods  such  as  spinach, 
cabbage,  lettuce,  endive,  brussels  sprouts, 
carrots,  beet-tops,  turnips,  fruits,  etc. — 
exercise  should  be  gradually  increased, 
formal  setting-up  exercises  being  followed 
as  an  automatic  safeguard  and  all  possible 
outdoor  exercise  secured  within  the  limita- 
tions of  the  individual.  Middle-aged  fat 
people  must  be  cautious  in  attempting 
strenuous  athletic  work. 

High  blood  pressure  is  often  present  in 
fat  i>eople  and  is  usually  very  profoundly 
affected  for  the  better  by  judicious  regula- 
tion of  diet  and  exercise.  We  have  seen 
the  blood  pressure  come  down  point  for 
pound.  For  example,  a  man  weighing  210 
pounds — thirty  or  forty  pounds  overweight 
—with  blood  pressure  of  210  or  thereabouts, 
has   reduced  his  blood   pressure  thirty  to 
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forty  points  bj  taking  off  tliirtj  to  fortj 
poiindB.  He  has  lifted  a  burden  from  his 
circulation. 

The  advertised  diet  enres,  exercise  eures, 
magie  weight-reduction  systems  are  things 
to  be  avoided.  Such  elements  of  truth  as 
they  may  contain  are  so  simple  that  the 
average  individual  is  entitled  to  have  them 
without  paying  a  high  cost.  Few  of  these 
systems  take  into  account  the  underlying 
condition  of  the  individual.  They  make  ex- 
cessive claims  for  their  particular  mysterious 
methods. 

The  fat  person  has  a  d«ath-rate  far  higher 
than  the  well-proportioned  person,  and  the 
man  of  average  weight  has  a  death  rate 
after'  age  thirty-five  definitely  higher  than 
that  of  the  man  ten  pounds  underweight. 
Fight  fat — ^it  is  a  liability,  a  burden. 

Diet  akd  Thin  Pboplx:  Thinness  may 
be  an  advantageous  inherited  characteristic. 
In  youth  the  thin  show  a  higher  death-rate 
than  average  weights,  mostly  due  to  tuber- 
culosis, but  the  thin  people  who  survive 
into  the  thirties  then  begin  to  show  a  low 
mortality  and  a  resistance  to  chronic  organic 
disease. 

The  cause  of  thinness  must  be  sought  for 
by  critical  physical  examination.  If  no  de- 
fect is  found,  if  there  is  no  anemia,  if  there 
is  nothing  sapping  the  strength  and  nutri- 
tion, if  the  individual  is  active,  vigorous, 
and  apparently  healthy,  even  extreme  thin- 
ness, especially  after  the  age  of  thirty-five, 
may  be  an  advantage.  If  any  chronic  con- 
dition is  revealed,  especially  a  tendency  to 
lung  affections,  throat  affections,  stomach 
disturbances,  chronic  head  infections  (such 
as  root  abscesses  of  the  teeth,  infected 
tonsils,  etc.),  thorough  correction  of  these 
defects  should  be  had  and  a  nourishing  diet 
should  be  pushed  to  the  limit  of  digestive 
capacity.  If  the  individual  is  stooped- 
shouldered,  anemic,  flabby,  and  pale,  there 
is  great  need  for  outdoor  sleeping,  for  regu- 
lar exercise,  formal  setting-up  exercises  as 
well  as  outdoor  sports,  close  observation  of 
the  lungs,  x-ray  of  the  chest,  and  micro- 
Fcopie  examination  of  the  sputum.  If 
cough  or  continuous  loss  of  weight  is  ex- 
perienced the   palpably  undernourished  in- 


dividual, especially  in  childhood  or  early 
maturity,  should  partially  reverse  the  diete- 
tic formula  given  for  the  fat  man. 

The  green  vegetables  and  fruits  which  are 
good  foods  for  the  fat  are  likewise  neces- 
sary for  the  thin,  but  they  should  not  form 
the  mainstay  of  the  diet.  Fats,  rich  milk, 
cream,  butter,  olive  oil,  sugars  well  diluted, 
starches  in  abundance-— these  are  the  fat- 
forming  foods.  A  good  foundation  for  the 
diet  of  the  thin  person  is  a  quart  of  milk 
a  day,  to  which  several  ounces  of  cream  and 
from  one  to  three  ounces  of  milk-sugar, 
which  can  be  had  at  any  drug  store,  have 
been  added.  This,  used  as  a  beverage  at 
meals  and  between  meals  will  enormously 
add  to  the  fuel  value  of  a  diet  that  is  other- 
wise well  selected.  Egg  yolks  in  milk  or 
orange  juice  are  also  fattening  and  ricli  in 
iron  and  nerve  elements  for  the  anemic  un- 
derweight. 

For  both  fat  and  thin  people  the  axiom 
is  "Watch  the  Scales"  and  govern  your  diet 
accordingly.  If  fat,  cut  down  fuel  foods 
until  you  come  down  to  the  right  figure 
and  increase  exercise  as  the  weight  comes 
off.  For  thin  people  likewise  the  scales 
must  be  the  guide  as  to  whether  the  diet  is 
adequate.  Eat  generously  of  the  fuel  foods 
even  though  it  may  be  necessary  to  eat  four 
or  five  times  a  day  In  order  not  to  overtax 
the  digestion  at  any  one  meal.  Secure  ade- 
quate rest  and  sleep,  but  do  not  neglect 
exercise.  Baise  the  foot  of  the  bed  about 
six  inches  on  blocks  to  protect  against  the 
drag  of  abdominal  organs  that  are  often 
not  well  supported  in  the  thin  because  of 
lack  of  abdominal  fat.  Perform  setting-up 
exercises  daily  and  secure  all  the  exercise 
in  the  fresh  air  that  is  possible  but  avoid 
profound  fatigue.  Be  active  but  do  not 
work  off  the  fat  as  fast  as  you  put  it  on. 
Some  people  seem  successfully  to  resist 
formation  of  fat.  These  evidently  liave 
very  active  cells  and  it  is  hard  to  keep  them 
suppli^  with  fuel.  If  they  are  healthy  in 
other  respects  the  thinness  need  not  cause 
concern.  As  in  the  case  of  fat  people,  how- 
ever, if  the  diet  and  exercise  .suggestions 
are  faithfully  carried  out,  gratifying  re- 
sults are  practically  certain  to  be  attained. 
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RIDICULE  AND  REBUILDING 

The  Bev.  Ralph  W.  eocKiCAN,  PhJ).,  New  York  City 


What  are  these  feeble  Jews  doingf  Wm 
they  fortify  themselveef  WUl  they  Maeri- 
feet  WUl  they  make  an  end  in  a  dayt 
WUl  they  revive  the  etanes  out  of  the 
heaps  of  ruhbiahf  seeing  they  are  humedf 
— N€li.  4:2. 

Thb  specific  builder  here  in  question  was 
Xehemiahy  the  scoffer  was  fianballat 
Nebemiah  was  a  Jew  of  the  dispersion  who 
had  become  cux^bearer  to  the  king  of  Persia. 
About  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  before 
Christy  word  was  brought  to  him  that  his 
satire  city  of  Jerusalem  was  in  a  sad  state 
of  desolation.  Securing  the  king's  permis- 
sion,  Nehemiah  journeyed  back  to  the  home 
of  bis  youth.  A  pathetic  sight  it  was.  The 
public  buildings  were  dsetroyed,  the  houses 
fallen  into  disrepair,  the  streets  strewn  with 
dfbris,  the  business  ruined  by  profiteering, 
the  goyemment  corrupted  by  unprincipled 
politicians.  Nehemiah  kept  his  mission  con- 
eealed.  Under  cover  of  night  he  made  a 
tour  of  the  city.  He  saw  the  needs.  He 
laid  bis  plans.  He  gathered  some  patriotic 
Jews  around  him.  The  work  of  rebuilding 
was  begun. 

But  there  were  men  in  Jerusalem  who  did 
not  wish  the  city  restored.  Selfishness 
often  prospers  better  in  disorder.  A  leader 
of  these  opponents  of  Nehemiah  was  San- 
ballat,  a  kind  of  hyphenated  Samaritan- 
Jeir.  Whether  his  motive  was  hatred  of 
Jewish  institutions,  or  whether  it  was 
jealousy  of  this  new  rival,  Nehemiah^  or 
wbetber  it  was  a  selfi^  desire  to  keep 
Jemsalem  dilapidated  in  order  that  he  might 
dig  more  graft  from  its  ruins,  we  can  not  be 
quite  sure.  The  motive  matters  little.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say^  Sanballat  was  opposed  to  the 
rebuilding  of  the  city,  to  the  constructing  of 
a  better  order.  And  the  metbod^y  which 
be  began  his  attack  was  ridicule. 

Listen  to  his  words  as  he  with  his 
Samaritan  cohorts  look  on  at  the  work  of 
rebuilding.  "What  are  these  feeble  Jews 
doingf  Will  they  fortify  themselves T  Will 
tbej  sacrifice  f  Will  they  make  an  end  in  a 
dayf  Will  they  revive  the  stones  out  of  the 
beaps  of  rubbish,  seeing  they  are  burned  f  " 


Ridicule  is  the  light  weapon  of  attack. 
When  our  opponent  does  not  care  to  use 
sledge-hammer  blows  with  his  sword  of 
argument,  he  takes  the  light  rapier  of  ridi- 
cule. The  little  rapier  can  get  between  the 
joints  of  the  armored  coat  and  draw  the 
blood  of  the  victim.  Bidicnle  is  the  sting- 
ing weapon  of  attack.  It  has  a  laugh  on 
the  end  of  it  like  the  lash  of  a  whip.  Some 
opponents  come  at  us  with  the  blunt  clubs 
of  force  and  bruise  us.  Some,  like  a  Dean 
Swift  or  a  Bernard  Shaw,  come  with  the 
rawhide  whip  of  ridicule  and  cut  us.  Most 
men  prefer  the  bruise  to  the  cut.  Ridicule 
is  the  cowardly  weapon  of  attack.  When 
the  unprincipled  opponent  does  not  wish  to 
fight  face  to  face,  he  sends  out  the  poison 
gas  which  penetrates  the  vitals  of  his  victim 
and  eats  outward  from  within.  Ridicule 
is  the  poison  gas  of  mental  warfare.  Hand- 
to-hand  arguments  rouse  a  man  to  tb- 
sistance;  the  poison  gas  of  ridicule  de- 
presses. 

And  ridicule  can  be  the  most  deadly  of 
weapons.  Old  I>r.  Samuel  Johnson,  who 
could  speak  from  experience,  said: 

"Of  all  the  griefs  that  harass  the  distrest. 
Sure  the  most  bitter  is  a  scornful  jest. 
Fate  never  wounds  more  deep  the   gen- 
erous heart. 
Than  when  a  blockhead's  insult  points  the 
dart." 

Whether  it  be  the  rapier  wound  festering 
under  the  heated  coat  of  maU,  or  the  lash  of 
the  whip  leaving  its  long-remembered  scar, 
or  poison  'gas  eating  out  the  tissues  of  a 
man's  spirit,  the  result  of  ridicule  has  been 
the  death  ci  many  a  noble  impulse  and  the 
wreck  of  many  a  high  ideal.  The  building 
of  character  and  institutions  has  often 
been  stopt  by  the  scornful  jest  of  the  looker- 
on.  Sanballat  was  a  clever  tactician  in  the 
art  of  destructive  warfare.  He  began  to 
harass  Nehemiah  with  ridicule. 

I.  "What  are  these  feeble  Jews  doingf" 
Sanballat  ridiculed  the  weakness  of  the 
Jews.  We  can  imagine  tbe  smile  which 
flitted .  over  his   face  as   he   spoke    these 
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words.  I  suppose  he  looked  around  to  cateh 
the  grin  of  his  Samaritan  followers.  And 
that  group  of  Jerusalem's  old  guard  of 
political  grafters^  entrenehed  in  their  wealth, 
confident  of  the  numbers  and  strength  they 
could  command,  shrugged  their  shoulders 
and  joked  among  themselves  about  the 
feebleness  of  Nehemiah's  Jews. 

To  be  laughed  at  for  one's  weakness  is 
almost  the  hardest  thing  a  man  has  to  en- 
dure. William  James,  who  took  probablj 
the  best  American  interior  photograph  of 
the  human  mind,  says  that  there  is  only 
one  thing  harder  to  bear  than  being  laughed 
at,  and  that  is  to  be  ignored.  We  have 
no  doubt  all  experienced  that  truth.  Ton 
may  remember  that  day  in  the  schoolroom 
when  you  ventured  some  information  to  the 
class.  Altbo  the  teacher  heard,  he  never 
so  much  as  flicked  an  eye  or  moved  a  lip. 
He  was  as  if  you  were  not.  Nothing  can 
humiliate  a  student  so  much  as  to  be 
ignored.  But  the  next  ill  to  it  is  to  be 
laughed  at.  That  time  when  the  teacher 
smiled  and  the  pupils  tittered  because  your 
mental  effort  was  so  ill-suited,  again  your 
color  rose  and  your  pride  fell. 

To  be  ignored  produoes  that  feeling  of 
utter  helplessness  which  a  man  has  whose 
voice  has  grown  too  weak  to  bring  back  an 
echo.  To  be  laughed  at  is  to  experience 
that  feeling  of  despair  that  comes  to  an 
aging  operatic  singer  as  she  hears  the  echo 
of  her  breaking  voice,  or  that  feeling  of 
weakness  which  comes  to  the  emaciated  con- 
sumptive who,  buoyed  up  by  the  hopes  of 
friends,  catches  the  reflection  of  his  wasting 
countenance  in  a  mirror  and  exclaims,  "  My 
face  mocks  me."  When  .the  poet  and  the 
artist  have  undertaken  to  portray  hell,  they 
have  lined  its  walls  with  grinning  faces. 

This  making  light  of  a  man's  ability  has 
stopt  the  springs  of  many  a  genius.  No 
odes  in  our  language  are  lovelier  than  John 
Keat's  "To  a  Nightingale '>  or  "On  a 
Grecian  Urn."  Scholars  are  not  wanting 
who  believe  that  had  he  lived  to  see  his 
maturity  Keats  would  have  ranked  with 
the  five  great  poets  of  the  first  order  of 
genius.  Tet  the  reviewing  nmgazines, 
Blaokwood^s  and  the  Quarterly,  rained  scorn 
and  ridicule  on  his  poetic  efforts.  Their 
harshness  undoubtedly  hastened  his  tubercu- 
losis. After  a  week  of  sleeplessness  ho 
arose  one  morning  to  find  a  bright  red 
spot  on  his  handkerchief.     "That  drop  is 


my  death  warrant;  I  shall  die,"  he 
And  so,  when  he  Was  only  twenty-six,  his 
friends  lifted  above  the  'boy's  body  a  marble 
slab,  ux>on  whicA  was  inscribed:  "Here 
lies  one  whose  name  was  writ  in  water." 
His  poems  of  beauty  proved  to  be  in  un- 
fading ink,  but  the  scornful  laughs  of  his 
critics  sent  that  disappointed  boy  to  his 
grave  thinking  he  had  wasted  his  words  in 
water. 

Ridicule  followed  a  Keats  to  his  grave 
and  it  hounded  a  Christ  to  his  cross.  Some 
of  Christ's  opponents  tried  to  meet  him  in 
the  open  with  their  heaviest  clubs  of  argu- 
ment. But  the  majority  tried  the  more 
cowardly  and  subtle  weapons  of  scorn. 
The  Pharisees  attempted  to  entrap  Jesus  in 
situations  which  would  make  him  ridiculous. 
Just  as  the  cowboys  on  a  western  plain  put 
a  tenderfoot  on  a  bucking  broncho  to  make 
a  laughing  stock  of  him,  so  t&ose  heartless 
Jews  put  this  innocent-looking  carpenter's 
son  astride  some  of  the  most  troublesome 
questions.  Christ  looked  ridiculously  help- 
less to  the  members  of  his  own  home  as  they 
shook  their  heads  at  his  supposed  insanity. 
He  looked  ridiculously  helpless  to  the 
Samaritan  woman  as  he  offered  her  the 
water  of  life  and  she  replied  with  a  sneer, 
"Thou  hast  nothing  to  draw  with."  He 
looked  ridiculously  helpless  to  those  Jews 
who  stood  befone  his  bloody  cross  and 
hurled  at  him  that  final  jibe,  "He  saved 
others,  himself  he  could  not  save."  "  What 
can  these  feeble  Jews  dof"  said  Sanballat 
to  the  Samaritans.  "What  can  this  feeble 
Jesus  dof"  said  the  cruel  men  who  placed 
on  his  head  the  crown  of  thorns. 

We  see  the  lightning  of  scorn  play  con- 
spicuously around  these  heads  because  they 
rise  above  .the  common  level.  The  out- 
standing builders  draw  the  most  ridicule, 
but  every  workman  receives  some.  That 
man  who  undertakes  to  rebuild  the  walls  of 
his  own  character  always  has  his  Sanbal- 
lats  striding  around  to  jeer  him.  The  poor 
fellow  who,  having  wrecked  his  career  with 
a  prison  sentence,  takes  up  the  trowel  to 
reconstruct  his  life,  overhears  some  one  say 
to  his  employer,  "  You  can't  reform  a 
crook."  The  man  who  lets  the  foundations 
of  his  life  overgrow  with  weeds  of  careless- 
ness and  sin  until  he  is  forty-five  and  then 
taking  up  his  tools  begins  to  clear  away  the 
debris  and  start  over  again,  hears  some  ooo 
say,  "  That  poor  fellow  is  out  of  the  race. 
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Whtt  can  lie  amount  to  at  this  late  datef  " 
Or  that  person  who  leaves  a  lucrative  post- 
Hon  to  enter  some  philanthropic  or  religious 
work  of  reforming  a  tity  meets  one  of  hia 
prosperous  old  pals  who  laughingly  tells 
Mm,  ''John,  you're  a  fool.  Do  you  think 
Ton  can  change  this  townf  Human  nature 
is  haman  nature.  You'd  better  stay  in  the 
game  and  get  what  you  can."  Every 
N^hemiah  who  starts  to  build  hears  a  San- 
ballat  laughing  at  him.  And  if  he  does  not 
bear  a  voice,  he  sees  the  looks  of  ridicule 
which  speak  louder  than  words.  And  if  these 
seomfnl  thrusts  come  from  no  one  outside 
fhere  are  moments  when  he  hears  them 
from  within.  His  doubts  nnd  his  fears  re- 
sort to  ridieule.  *  There  are  momenta  when, 
with  pitiable  but  pitiless  seorUy  we  say  to 
ourselvesy  **  What  can  this  feeble  self  dof '^ 

This  is  a  day  of  rebuilding.  And  yet 
nany  have  grown  wesrj  of  the  word  ''  recon- 
stmetion."  There  is  almost  a  tired  smile 
iHien  one  speaks  of  the  "  new  day/'  and  the 
"new  order."  Whyf  Is  it  not  because 
the  rebuilding  seems  so  slowf  We  have 
been  talking  about  reconstruction  for  a  year 
now  and  yet  the  d€bris  and  the  ruins  seem 
to  be  piling  up  on  us.  We  hear  a  great 
deal  of  noise  out  yonder  on  the  walls,  but  it 
strands  more  like  a  selfish  spirit  pulling 
down  than  the  Christ  spirit  building  up. 
And  so  the  tSanballats  of  the  country  and 
the  doubts  and  fears  which  sit  around  in 
the  balconies  of  our  minds  look  at  the  re- 
aetion  of  selfishness  which  is  sweeping  over 
the  land  and  with  a  scornful  laugh,  they 
say:  "What  can  these  feeble  Christians 
dof  What  can  the  little  scattered  bands  of 
reformers  accomplish  f  What  can  that  loose 
organization  called  the  Church  eifectf 
What  can  the  feeble  Christ  dof  l%e  San- 
ballata  of  the  world  are  having  their 
innings  now. 

But  ridicule  did  not  check  Nehemiah.  It 
hilled  a  Keats;  it  ruined  the  health  of  John 
Raskin;  it  broke  the  heart  of  th^  artist 
Turner.  But  some  men  have  been  able  to 
arm  themselves  even  against  this  treacher- 
ous weapon.  Nehemiah  kept  up  his  spirit 
by  turning  in  prayer  to  his  God.  The 
psalmist  kept  his  enthusiasm  when  his 
persecutors  were  jibing  him  on  every  side 
b<M!aQ9e  he  could  look  to  his  Lord  with  con- 
fidenee  and  say:  ''Thou  wilt  keep  them 
^the  righteous)  secretly  in  a  pavilion  from 
the  strife  of   tongues."     Emerson  pointed 


toward  the  same  path  when,  boasting  how 
independent  he  was  of  the  scorn  of  men,  he 
gave  as  his  reason  that  ''the  soul  must 
put  itself  in  communication  with  the  in- 
terial  ocean  "  and  not  go  "  abroad  to  beg  a 
cup  of  water  of  the  urns  of  men." 

Wlkether  we  express  it  in  the .  coldly 
rational  way  of  an  Emerson  or  in  the  warm- 
ly personal  way  of  a  Davidj  the  secret  of  , 
defense  against  ridicule  is  communion  with 
one's  God — the  God  who  reveals  to  men  his 
plans  and  purposes  and  gets  us  so  en- 
grossed in  these  plans  that  we  become  in- 
different to  the  jeers  around  us.  We  become 
unconcerned  how  men  are  'going  to  vote, 
whether  we  shall  be  with  the  majority 
or  the  minority,  the  potmlar  or  tthe  un- 
popular party,  for  we  shall  be  concerned  to 
know  only  how  God  is  going  to  vote,  and  we 
shall  be  listening  to  hear  the  returns  from 
that  district. 

Conceit  or  stubbornness  or  a  rhinoceros- 
skinned  nature  can  alsoamake  a  man  indif- 
ferent to  the  laughs  and  scorn  of  others, 
but  not  without  some  bad  effects.  Walter 
Savage  Landor,  who  toughened  his  nature 
with  almost  constant  quarrels,  grew  not  to 
care  for  the  disregard  of  others,  and  could 
say: 

"  I  strove  with  none,  for  none  was  worth  the 
strife. 
Nature  I  loved  and  after  natture,  art. 
I  warmed  both  hands  before  the  fire  of 
life. 
It  sinks  and  I  am  ready  to  depart." 

But  to  keep  those  fires  of  life's  enthusi- 
asm from  sinking,  and  to  keep  the  nature 
from  growing  tough  and  unlovable  requires 
something  more  than  conceit  or  hard-shelled 
stubbornness.  It  requires  the  communion 
of  God  himself.  Sanballat  sneered :  '*  What 
can  these  feeble  Jews  dof"  Nehemiah, 
looking  up,  said:  "Hear,  O  our  God,  for 
we  are  despised."  He  left  his  critics  to  be 
handled  by  Jehovah,  and  soon  he  was  lost 
in  Jehovah's  work. 

II.  Sanballat  not  only  ri^culed  tiie  weak- 
ness of  the  workers,  he  took  a  thrust  at  the 
materials.  "Will  they  revive  the  stones 
out  of  the  heaps  of  rubbish,  seeing  they  are 
burned  f  "  The  old  Samaritan  leader  had  a 
pretty  good  building  sense.  He  knew  the 
difficulty  of  getting  building  material  out 
of  rub5ish  heaps.  Suppose  that  I  have  a 
lot  and  I  wish  to  erect  a  structure.  I  say 
to    the   contractor:      "How  much    will    it 
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cost  mef  There  is  an  old  briek  building  on 
the  ground  and  you  can  use  the  materials 
from  it."  I  do  not  know  how  the  situation 
would  be  now  tiiat  materials  are  so  scarce, 
but  before  the  war  the  contractor  would  be 
likely  to  answer:  "It  will  cost  more  to 
clean  up  the  old  bricks  than  to  buy  new 
ones.    I  would  rather  start  afresh." 

And  some  builders  feel  the  same  way  in 
regard  to  the  reconstruction  of  our  social 
institutions.  A  little  club  of  ministers  was 
discussing  the  other  day  the  theme  "  New 
Wine  in  Old  Bottles."  Being  preachers  we 
were  discussing  it^  of  course,  in  a  figurative 
sense — ^the  putting  of  the  new  ideals  and 
the  new  spirit  of  our  day  into  tiie  old  in- 
stitutions and  creeds.  And  one  member,  a 
quite  distinguished  professor,  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  we  should  not  bother  mueh 
with  the  old.  The  old  bottles,  the  old  in- 
stitutions, the  old  sinners  were  pretty  much 
useless  rubbish.  The  effort  to  reform  them 
would  take  too  much  of  our  time.  The  hope 
of  our  day  is  in  the  new,  the  young. 

That  may  be  good  sense  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  worldly  builder;  but  it  was  not 
exactly  Christ's  way.  Jesus  saw  the  great 
hope  of  society  in  the  young.  "Suffer  the 
little  children  to  come  unto  me  and  forbid 
them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  It  is  those  freshly  quarried, 
those  symmetrically  formed^  new  stones  that 
Christ  selected  as  the  models  for  laying  his 
social  foundations.  And  the  preparation  of 
the  young  is  the  fundamental  principle  of 
building  to-day.  But  the  distinctive  glory 
of  Christianity  is  that  it  can  take  the  old 
stones  from  the  rubbish  heaps  and  make 
tliem  as  clean  and  sound  as  those  fresh  from 
the  quarry  of  childhood. 

Jesus  dug  a  great  deal  among  the  social 
refuse  of  Palestine.  He  picked  out  many 
pieces  worth  while.  One  advantage  of  an 
article  in  a  heap  of  rubbish  is  that  you  can 
usually  tell  what  it  is  made  of.  The  statue 
resting  on  a  distant  pedestal  may  deceive 
the  untutored  eye.  We  can  not  be  quite 
sure  whether  it  is  cheap  plaster  or  costly 
marble.  But  when  the  figure  with  its  arm 
broken  lies  discarded  in  the  rubbish,  we  can 
easily  tell.  The  statue,  when  it  is  broken, 
shows  its  material;  and  the  man,  when  he 
is  broken,  shows  the  stuff  of  his  manhood. 
Jesus  went  around  picking  out  the  dis- 
carded pieces  in  Palestine. 

One  day  Jesus  saw  a  dust-covered  piece 


of  humanity  resting  on  a  bench  in  the  cus- 
tom-house. The  specimen  looked  so  poor 
that  the  Pharisees  who  greedily  gathered  to 
themselves  everything  of  value  passed  by  in 
scorn.  The  piece  ^waa  scarred  and  burned, 
but  Jesus  saw  the  immortal  value.  He  took 
that  Levi  and  transformed  him;  he  knocked 
off  the  old  mortar  of  greed  that  had  held 
him  in  his  nefarious  trade  of  tax^arming. 
Having  cleaned  him  up  he  placed  him  with 
those  eleven  other  foundation  stonea  for 
building  into  the  new  society.  And  altho 
Christ  whitewashed  him  with  the  new  name 
of  Mattbew,  I  venture  to  say  that  every 
time  one  of  the  tax-payers  who  had  known 
Levi  in  his  old  days  met  the  band  of  dis- 
ciples, he  ridiculed  the  Master,  saying: 
"The  Nazarene  still  has  that  crook  with 
him."  Christ  faced  ridicule  to  remake  some 
of  Israel's  rubbish. 

The  Master  Builder  was  coming  into 
Jericho  one  day  when  he  saw  another  piece 
of  humanity  resting  in  a  tree.  This 
Zaccheu«  had  lodged  there  very  much  as  a 
broken  limb  sometimes  falls  and  is  caught 
in  the  forks  of  another.  And  just  aa  the 
broken  limb  withers  and  grows  juiceless,  so 
this  man  had  withered  and  grown  brittle. 
Moreover,  he  was  crooked.  But  Christ  saw 
that  even  such  a  piece  could  be  fashioned 
and  fitted  into  his  social  structure.  He 
called  out,  "  Zaccheus,  make  haste  and 
come  down;  for  to-day  I  must  abide  at  thy 
house."  The  Sanballats  w<ere  standing 
around  and  they  murmured:  "  He  is  gone 
in  to  lodge  with  a  man  who  is  a  sinner." 
To  them,  as  to  the  ridiculing  critics  of 
Nehemiah's  day,  the  material  of  Jesus 
looked  like  heaps  of  rubbish. 

Thus  it  has  been  in  all  lines  of  human 
endeavor.  People  laughed  when  ahrewd 
men  proposed  to  utilize  the  refuse  of  cer- 
tain industries.  Yet  how  many  fortunes 
have  been  made  by  reclaiming  what  was 
formerly  thrown  away.  Some  sneered  when 
our  government  talked  of  irrigating  the 
arid  lands  of  Southern  California  and  the 
dry  fields  of  our  Western  prairies.  Yet 
those  waste  places  have  been  made  to 
flourish.  Students  jeered  when  Wesley  and 
the  Holy  Club  of  Oxford  went  down  to 
work  in  the  prisons  of  the  town.  But  col- 
lege settlements  to  work  among  the  poor 
and  criminal  have  since  sprung  up  all  over 
th-e  world.  Sanballats  even  in  the  churches 
sneered  when  William  Booth  began  picking 
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imoiig  die  seomings  of  London.  But  who 
eaa  number  the  hosts  of  that  joyous  sing- 
ing Salvation  Army  wMeh  has  risen  out  of 
tliose  mbbiflh  heaps  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
cleaning  up  the  world  f  Out  of  all  this 
Christian  experience  we  have  at  last  learned 
that  "  a  man  may  'be  down  but  he's  never 
oot"  Men,  churdies,  nations  may  look  like 
rabbish,  but  Christianity  can  find  some 
good  biiilding  stones  among  the  heaps. 

We  need  not  discard  all  the  old  to-day  as 
wme  of  our  revolutionaries  think.  Some 
tiling  in  the  Church  must  be  knocked  off| 
bnt  the  spiritual  life  can  be  salvaged.  Some 
of  tSie  old  mortar  that  clings  to  our  former 
ideas  of  nationality  murt  be  cleaned  off,  but 


the  stones  that  built  us  a  nation  in  1776  and 
withstood  the  battering  rams  of  rebellion 
in  1861  can  still  be  used  again.  John 
Oxenham  wrote: 

**  The  world  is  in  the  melting  pot» 
What  was  is  passing  awayj 
And  what  will  remain  when  it  eoola  again 
No  nuui  can  safely  say.'' 

Perhaps  not  as  to  forms.  Men,  institu- 
tions, nations,  crumble  into  seeming  rub- 
bidi;  but  the  Master  Builder  walks  among 
the  ruins,  finds  the  inunortal  in  tiiem  and 
with  that  he  builds  again.  Let  the  San- 
ballats  of  the  world  remember  that 
Nehemiah  finished  the  walL 
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Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your 
Father  which  U  in  heaven  is  perfeitj-^ 
Matt  5:48. 

No  man  can  afford  to  constitute  himself 
into  a  self -admiration  society  without  much 
mental  reservation.  The  fact  of  continuing 
nnworthineaa  forbids;  and  conscience  would 
enter  its  imperious  protest  against  any  such 
Tanlting  adTenture.  But  while  it  is  hum- 
bling to  see  ourselves  as  we  are,  it  is  en- 
eoQiaging  and  exhilarating  to  see  ourselves 
throngh  the  prophetic  eye  and  forefancying 
niind  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  him  we  become 
the  children  of  radiant  and  glorious  promise. 

The  admonition,  "  Hitch  your  wagon  to  a 
star/'  comes  to  us  as  a  startling  injunction. 
It  has  an  extravagant  sound,  and  seems  to 
define  an  impossibility;  but  without  a 
donbt  it  expresses  the  genius  of  Christianity. 
We  have  a  pleasing  illustration  of  this  in 
the  fatherly,  sympathetic  counsel  given  by 
John  Wesley  to  the  young  man  who  had 
long  heard  of  Wesley,  admired  rhim,  read  his 
books,  and  now  met  him  for  the  first  time  in 
an  interchange  of  soul  that  was  mutually 
delightful.  "Brother  B.,"  said  Wesley, 
''make  the  most  of  life."  The  words  rang 
in  his  ears,  thrilled  through  his  soul,  and  in- 
fluenced his  life  It  was  a  counsel  of 
persoasion  as  well  as  of  perf ection,  and  with 
renewed  devotion  the  young  man  hitched  his 
wagon  to  ihe  star  of  high  and  worthy 
pnrpose. 

And  so  Christ's  words  ring  out  their  mas- 
UTS  challenge ;     "  Be  ye  therefore  perfect 


even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is 
perfect."  "A  big  contract;  a  large  order; 
a  titanic  requirement/'  we  find  our^lves 
constrained  to  say  by  way  of  comment. 
However  willing  the  spirit  may  be,  the  flesh 
groans  and  cowers  under  its  sense  of  weak- 
ness. We  declare  the  command  to  be  ex- 
cessive. It  seems  like  asking  us  to  hitch 
our  wagon  to  an  unreachable  star — ^the  star 
of  ultimate  perfection,  the  star  of  far-shin- 
ing resplendency  and  excellence,  which  is 
God  himself.  And  yet  this  is  what  Christ 
does,  deliberately,  without  apology,  without 
concession;  and  he  expects  us  to  answer 
his  call. 

When  we  look  at  ourselves,  so  obstinate 
in  imperfection;  when  we  look  at  the  world, 
so  prostrate  in  wickedness  and  disability; 
and  when  we  look  at  God,  so  transcendent 
and  infinite  in  goodness,  it  fills  us  with 
wonderment  that  Christ,  from  his  sphere  of 
Illumination,  should  issue  a  command  fore- 
doomed to  apparent,  inevitable  failure  and 
futility.  •  But  failure  or  no  failure  the  com- 
mand holds;  and  we  find  ourselves  wonder- 
ing even  more  at  the  vast,  daring,  genial 
hopefulness  of  him  who  so  commanded.  This 
divine  optimism  has  proved  contagious;  it 
has  passed  into  currency;  it  has  transmitted 
itself  from  spirit  to  spirit;  it  has  been 
absorbed  and  shared;  it  has  found  voice 
and  expression.  ''  We  shall  be  like  him,  for 
we  shall  see  him  as  he  is,"  exclaimed  one 
apostle;  and  another  anticipated  the  hour 
of   being   presented    faultless    before    tiie 
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presence  of  God's  giory  witb  exceeding  joj. 
Sneh  is  the  wooing  prospect  whicb  is  oars 
nnder  tlie  redemptiTe  supervision  of  him  who 
is  the  world's  great  apostle  of  progress. 

What  a  valne  Qirist  puts  on  mani  What 
possibilities  he  finds  in  man  I  Emerson  may 
not  have  understood  Christianity  in  some  of 
its  aspects,  but  he  did  see  that  of  all  who 
have  spoken  to  humanity  Jesns  alone  saw 
the  greatness  of  the  souL  Plato  did  not 
grasp  this  truth  in  its  broad  and  democratie 
application;  but  Jesos  did;  and  it  is  a 
truth  worthy  of  our  deepest  and  liveliest  ap- 
preciation. Perhaps  no  finer  tonic  was 
given  to  the  morale  of  tiie  Allies  during  the 
great  war  than  that  contributed  by  the 
cartoon  in  Punch  representing  an  interview 
between  Kaiser  Wilhelm  and  King  Albert 
after  the  invasion  of  Belgium.  In  the  fore- 
ground of  the  picture  are  the  two  national 
heads;  all  afbout  are  the  signs  of  wreckage 
and  desolation;  and  far  in  the  rear  the 
Belgian  hosts,  crushed  and  broken,  are  being 
marched  away  from  their  own  land.  Point- 
ing to  the  distressful  scene  the  Kaiser  says 
to  Albert:  ''Tou  see  you  have  lost  everj- 
thing.'*  "Not  my  soul,"  was  the  reply. 
What  A  sublime  triumph  lay  hidden  in  this 
reply!  The  Belgian  king  had  not  lost  his 
soul.  In  that  hour  of  sore  tribulation  lie 
had  found  his  soul;  he  had  won  his  soul, 
and  in  so  doing  he  had  made  it  ta  richer  and 
nobler  soul.  In  conserving  his  manhood  he 
was  the  real  victor,  while  the  imperial 
conscienceless  ruffian  was  deep  in  ruin  as 
in  guilt  even  in  that  boastful  hour. 

Amid  the  confusions  and  x>erplexities  of 
the  present  time,  one  of  its  most  hopeful 
features  is  a  new  appreciation  of  man  him- 
self. This  new  age  is  much  occupied  in 
revaluation.  We  have  ceased  to  be  overly 
credulous  toward  the  classifications,  shib- 
boleths, orthodoxies,  verdicts,  and  finalities 
of  other  days.  Old  idols  are  being  shat- 
tered, old  standards  superseded,  oU  homages 
swef>t  away,  old  verdicts  modified  and  even 
reversed.  As  an  essential  part  of  this  re- 
shaping, revising,  readjusting  process  we 
have  the  revaluation  of  man.  And  with  what 
result  f  With  this  result,  that  man  is  the 
gainer;  his  stock  is  going  up  in  the  world's 
nmrket.  It  is  not  the  soldiers  alone  who 
have  brought  back  from  the  front  a  higher 
sense  of  human  values.  The  conviction  is 
becoming  all-pervasive.  It  reflects  itself  in 
discussion,  in  legulation,  in  press,  in  pulpit. 


Everywhere  the  human  factor,  and  its  claim 
for  more  generous  acknowledgment,  are  as- 
serting themselves.  The  unrest  and  agonies 
of  these  days  are  in  large  measure  the  birth- 
pangs  of  a  new  time  when  man  shall  at- 
tain to  the  prestige  and  recognition  befit- 
ting a  spiritual  being  and  a  child  of  God 
with  hitherto  undreamt-of  potencies. 

Jesus  Christ  is  not  responsible  for  the  ex- 
cesses and  distortions  and  vagaries  of  de- 
mocracy; but  he  is  responsible  for  democra- 
cy itself.  He  believed  in  man  because  he 
believed  in  himself.  He  believed  in  man's 
improvability,  and  he  believed  in  this  im- 
provability  to  the  uttermost;  else  be  would 
not  have  said,  ''Be  ye  therefore  perfect, 
even  as  your  fVtther  which  is  in  heaven  is 
perfect  Whatever  objection,  theological 
or  otherwise,  may  be  taken  to  this  exhorta- 
tion of  our  Lord,  this,  undoubtedly,  must  be 
admitted:  it  stands  as  a  monument  and  im- 
plicit declaration  of  his  extraordinary  faith 
in  man  and  in  potential  human  develop- 
ment. All  our  castles  in  the  air  pale  into 
insignificance  when  brought  into  comparison 
with  this  vision  of  Jesus.  And  unlike  many 
airy  castles  it  is  meant  to  be  translated  into 
growing  and  maturing  concrete  experience. 

The  things  of  this  world  are  not  pre- 
destined and  fated  to  a  certain,  fixt,  fos- 
silized standard  of  worth  from  which  they 
may  not  diverge  one  iota  to  the  right  hand 
or  the  left.  Values  fluctuate.  The  value  of 
the  German  mark,  the  Russian  rouble,  the 
French  franc,  the  Italian  lire,  the  British 
sovereign,  each  has  reacted  to  a  degree 
which  has  occasioned  much  economic  em- 
barrassment. The  values  of  food  products 
and  other  commodities  are  in  constant  flux, 
sometimes  down  and  sometimes  up.  Won- 
derful, too,  is  the  appreciation  in  values 
that  may  be  brought  about  through  tiie  in- 
telligence and  industry  of  man.  The  painter 
takes  a  piece  of  canvas,  a  few  boxes  of 
paint,  and  some  brushes.  They  are  bought 
for  a  trifle.  He  adds  his  genius,  his 
imagination,  his  creative,  visioning  eye,  his 
responsive,  obedient  hand ;  and  lo !  a  miracle 
of  enhancement  in  value  has  come  to  pass. 
The  skill  of  the  artist  has  multiplied  the 
worth  of  the  basic  instrumentalities  tea 
thousandfold.  The  rock  boulder  leaves  the 
side  of  the  hill  as  a  thing  unsalable^  Slow- 
ly there  emerges  from  it  the  dream  of  the 
world-renowned  sculptor;  and  an  article  un- 
prized and  unmarketable  has  become  the 
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tre«snre  of  a  nation  that  money  can  not 
bay. 

Herein  lies  a  parable.  Man  does  not  fo 
mneh  Tepieeent  a  flzt  value  as  he  lepra* 
senU  an  advertisement  of  infinite  value.  He 
is  not  a  stabilized  article;  he  is  a  propheej. 
No  sueeessfnl  adventure  in  speenlative  in- 
Testment  ean  begin  to  equal  the  expansion 
is  worth  that  man  may  know  and  experience 
tinon^  the  enriching  forces  that  await  his 
aeeeptance.  It  is  not  without  reason  that 
the  trath-Alled  and  truth-formed  man  is 
God's  treasure;  for  the  value  is  there,  and 
God  sees  it.  When  the  psalmist  said, 
**  Thj  word  have  I  hid  in  my  heart/'  he  de- 
seribed  an  achievement  of  self -enhancement 
far  beyond  what  he  himself  realized.  What 
is  it  that  is  "  more  to  be  desired  than  gold, 
jea  than  much  fine  gold  "f  It  is  the  law  of 
the  Lord,  his  testimony,  his  statutes,  his 
commandments,  his  judgments,  his  revealed 
Word.  This  it  is  which  has  a  preciousness 
far  florpaasing  that  of  much  fine  gold ;  and 
when  this  word  secures  an  entrance  into 
man's  heart  and  life,  it  not  only  gives  light, 
but  it  makes  him  an  immeasurably  richer 
man.  He  becomes  a  magnate  in  the  kingdom 
of  ethics.  Truly  the  gospel  of  Christ  is  a 
gospel  of  universal  and  yet  very  special 
privilege,  inasmuch  as  it  summons  even 
**  the  least  of  these  my  brethren  "  to  spiri- 
tnil  emoluments  that  utterly  discount  all 
gross  receipts  and  total  assets  that  report 
themselves  periodically  from  the  world  of 
fiBsnee. 

Jesus,  therefore,  asks  man  to  believe  in 
bimself  and  in  his  own  improvability.  He 
does  not  encourage  vanity,  conceit,  or  self- 
rl^teousness;  but  he  does  proclaim  a  most 
veleome  doctrine  of  self-respect  and  self- 
reverence.  The  humorist  of  the  daily  pajier 
deseribes  a  certain  man  as  being  so  little 
of  a  pessimist  and  so  much  of  an  optimist 
that  he  actually  believes  in  himself ;  as  tho 
it  were  an  inherently  absurd  thing  to  do. 
No  such  depreciatory  sentiment  as  this 
foond  lodgment  in  the  Christ-consciousness. 
H?  hsd  a  sublime  conception  of  moral  pur- 
pose in  nan,  even  to  be  perfect  as  the 
Father  in  heaven  is  perfect.  If  human 
philosophy  makes  God  manlike,  Christ  de- 
fines his  aim  to  be  to  make  man  Godlike. 
And  if  every  man  is  his  own  artist,  then 
nay  man  mentally  fashion  himself  into 
something  more  than  heroie  mold.  He  is 
even  authorized  to  portray  and  conceive  of 


himself  in  the  similitude  of  the  all-holy  and 
alMoving  Father. 

Then,  man's  belief  in  his  own  improvabil- 
ity is  to  be  a  program — ^not  merely  a  theory, 
or  a  dream,  or  an  amiable  speculation;  but 
a  program,  whose  fulfilment  is  to  proceed 
forthwith.  When  Jesus  tells  us  to  be  per- 
fect, his  mind  is  on  the  present  as  well  as 
on  the  future,  and  he  means  his  instruction 
to  take  immediate  effect.  We  are  to  be 
practical  idealists  now;  we  are  to  adorn  the 
doctrine  of  God  our  Savior  now;  we  are  to 
realize  godliness  in  our  relation  to  others 
now — ^now  and  afterward  as  well.  We  are 
to  live  the  right  life  all  the  time.  Every 
man  is  called  upon  to  incarnate  the  spirit 
of  self -improvement ;  and  also  to  achieve 
unlimited  self -improvement. 

How  is  this  to  be  donef  Firstly,  through 
the  desire  of  the  divine  best;  secondly, 
through  the  pursuit  of  the  divine  best; 
and  thirdly,  through  the  desiring  and  pur- 
suing of  this  divine  best  in  surrender  to  and 
in  cooperation  with  God. 

Gautama  taught  a  dreary  gospel  of  de- 
vitalization. He  advocated  the  suppression 
and  extinction  of  desire.  Christianity's 
message  is,  "Covet  earnestly  the  best 
gifts."  Not  only  does  religion  appeal  to 
man's  cravings  for  a  higher  morality;  it 
creates  such  cravings,  and  then  leads  them 
on  into  joyous  self-realization.  For,  coupled 
with  desire  and  aspiration  is  pursuit  and 
attainment.  In  physics  there  is  a  law  called 
the  degradation  of  energy.  In  the  spiri- 
tual nealm  we  find  an  opposite  law — ^the 
exaltation  of  energy;  and  this  higher  law 
comes  into  operation  as  we  follow  after 
righteousness ;  or,  in  other  words,  as  we  seek 
to  be  Christlike.  Christlikeness  brings 
righteousness  from  the  abstract  to  the  con- 
crete; changes  righteousness  from  the  con- 
ceptual to  the  experimental ;  makes  righteous- 
ness a  vital,  glowing  splendor;  puts 
righteousness  on  the  map ;  brings  righteous- 
ness into  visibility;  causes  righteousness  to 
walk  up  and  down  the  streets,  and  to  func- 
tion in  store,  factory,  office,  exchange, 
Forum,  industrial  conference,  political  con- 
vention, church,  and  home. 

Tbas  are  we  summoned  to  the  ideal  co- 
operative enterprise — Christ  in  us  as  the 
tife-bringer,  the  life-builder,  the  character- 
former— My  Lord  and  I  in  inseparable 
union  to  be  perfect  even  as  the  Father  in 
heaven  is  perfect. 
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FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  THE  NAME 

Alexander  Smellie,  DD,,  Bloomsbury,  England 


For  the  sake  of  the  name  they  went  fortK 
—3  John  7. 

One  of  the  most  alert  and  enlivening  of 
our  men  of  letters  has  said  recently  that, 
among  the  fascinating  books  which  have 
never  been  written,  his  favorite,  he  tiiinks, 
is  a  history  of  trade  routes  from  the  earliest 
times.  He  lets  his  imagination  plaj  upon 
these  trade  routes,  and  he  sees  the  dotted 
ships  on  the  wide  seas,  the  crawling  trains 
of  emigrant  wagons,  the  tribes  on  the  trail, 
and  men  extinguishing  their  camp  flres  and 
shouldering  their  baggage  for  another  day's 
march,  families  loading  their  camels  with 
dates  and  flgs  for  Smyrna,  fishermen  haul- 
ing their  nets,  and  desert  caravans  with 
armed  outguards;  and,  in  later  centuries, 
Greenland  sailors  and  the  trappers  round 
Hudson  Bay,  and  the  puffs  of  smoke  as  the 
expresses  thunder  across  Siberia  and  Canada 
and  run  northward  from  Cape  Town.  Then, 
passing  from  trade  in  its  narrower  sense, 
he  pictures  commerce  of  other  sorts  which 
has  traveled  along  the  roads  and  across  the 
oceans  of  the  world ;  how  the  seed*  of  a  wild 
flower  lodges  in  the  boot  sole  of  a  soldier 
and  the  boot  reaches  Dover  and  plods  on 
and  wears  out  and  is  cast  by  the  way  and 
rots  in  a  ditch,  and  next  spring  Britain  has 
gained  a  new  flower;  how  the  wandering 
scholars  of  the  Middle  Ages,  young  and 
poor,  packed  their  knapsacks  and  set  forth 
for  the  great  universities,  each  of  them 
echoing  the  wistful  cry  of  Augustine,  ''Oh, 
truth,  truth,  thou  knowest  that  the  inmost 
marrow  of  my  soul  longeth  after  thee.'' 
These  routes  and  roads  and  seeds,  and  the 
wayfarers  %nd  voyagers  across  them,  are 
an  entrancing  spectacle.  They  speak  of  the 
unappeasable  aspirations  of  men,  and  the 
desire  of  the  mob  for  the  law,  and  the  pas- 
sion in  our  nature  to  forget  the  things  that 
are  behind  and  to  reach  forth  to  the  things 
that  are  before.  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch 
will  have  it  that  two  main  motives  have  gov- 
erned those  endless  migrations — ^the  motives 
of  love  and  hunger.  He  gives  a  subordinate 
place  to  religion.  Moslem  invasions  and 
the  Crusades  and  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  are 
proof  of  its  driving  force,  and  yet  its  place 
is  secondary.  With  r-egret  we  admit  th( 
truth  of  the  indictment.  Perhaps  in  th« 
apostle's  day  it  was  not  true.    There  was  an 


impetus,  there  was  an  impulse,  there  was  an 
abandonment  to  Christ  among  those  early 
believers  which  made  them  sealous  for  the 
furtherance  of  his  kingdom.  "We  are  bat 
of  yesterday,"  TertuUian  said,  ^and  we 
have  left  you  nothing  except  the  temples  of 
your  gods."  But  the  happy  moment  fled  too 
quickly.  It  has  had  its  resuscitations  and 
its  revivals  since,  when  Christians  for  a 
little  have  repented  of  their  indolence  and 
have  bestirred  themselves  to  run  the  errands 
of  their  Lord.  But  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  disciples  of  the  Church  as  we 
know  them  ore  very  much  distrest  by  the 
wholesome  penitence,  and  are  half  so  de- 
sirous as  they  ought  to  be  to  constitute 
themselves  evangelists  of  Christ  east  and 
west  and  north  and  south.  Now,  why  is 
thisf  Why  does  not  the  cause  of  foreign 
missions  grip  all  of  ns  by  the  heart  f  Why, 
for  too  many,  it  is  an  affair  of  the  circum- 
ference rather  than  of  the  center  f  Why  do 
not  we  go  forth  in  one  way  or  in  another, 
pioneers  and  pilgrims  and  propagandists  for 
the  sake  of  the  namef  Let  us  try  to  answer 
this  question. 

Partly  the  explanation  lies  here,  does  it 
not? — ^there  has  been  a  shifting  of  interest. 
It  is  not  that  believing  men  have  ceased  to 
be  philanthropic,  or  that  they  are  not  wishful 
to  exalt  the  name  -  which  is  above  every 
name.  Bather  it  is  in  numerous  cases  that 
they  are  finding  scope  and  need  for  their 
philanthropies  at  their  own  doors,  and  that 
they  are  recognizing  with  a  keener  anxiety 
than  formerly  what  a  manifold  service  may 
and  must  be  rendered  to  the  name  in  their 
immediate  surroundings.  They  mean  to 
build  Jerusalem  in  England  before  they 
start  laying  its  foundations  and  raising  its 
walls  in  China  and  in  India  and  in  Africa. 
We  have  witnessed  in  our  time,  before  the 
war  and  now,  when  the  war  in  the  great 
mercy  of  our  Qod  is  over,  an  awakening  of 
the  conscience  to  new  perceptions  of  how 
much  there  is  heathen  and  wrong  among 
ourselves.  We  are  beginning  to  see  the 
hindrances  that  are  put  in  the  way  of  the 
gospel  by  ignorance  and  poverty  and  nnem- 
ploymtent,  by  houses  that  are  not  homes 
and  streets  that  are  mean  and  depressing, 
by  drunkenness  and  uncleanness',  by  the  in- 
justices and  inequalities  of  society   round 
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abont  Tu.  If  we  Imv-e  tolerated  these  things 
too  easily  and  too  long  we  are  resolved  that 
at  least  the  dark  places  shall  be  clear.  Mj 
brothers,  it  is  a  praiseworthy  and  most 
ri^teooa  earnestness,  altho  it  has  its 
dangers,  too — the  risk  of  substituting  the 
betterment  of  tho  community  for  the  eon- 
TCTsion  of  the  man,  the  peril  of  forgetting 
that  domestic  and  economic  and  industrial 
and  intellectual  advance  is  not  the  primary 
and*  the  principal  solicitude  of  the  Church| 
but  the  healing  of  sinful  hearts  by  that 
sapematural  medicine  which  Qod  has  pro- 
Tided  for  them  in  Jesus  Christ.  Let  the 
Lord  capture  and  possess  the  citadel,  and 
under  his  plan  the  whole  of  the  environment 
viQ  be  transformed.  But  the  mending  of 
conditions  in  Britain  is  not  likely  to  suffer 
from  the  liveliest  care  for  the  missionary 
enterprise  abroad.  It  will  be  stimulated  by 
sneb  care.  Do  yon  recall  the  enlightenment 
and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  Dr.  Chalmers 
planned  and  worked  for  the  poor  in  his 
Glasgow  parishes,  and  what  preluded  so  wise 
a  diligence  f  First,  the  kindling  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  of  the  divine  life  in  his  own 
mqI,  a  divine  life  that  was  to  him  the  ez- 
pnlsive  power  of  a  new  affection,  sending 
bis  prayers  and  his  energies  out  in  all  di- 
rections. When  Andrew  Puller  visited  him 
be  wrote  about  the  visit  afterward:  '^ 
was  struck  with  the  importance  that  may 
attaeh  to  a^  single  man  receiving  an  evan- 
gelical impression."  And  next  the  yeoman 
and  untiring  efforts  of  Chalmers  on  behalf 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
At  a  time  when  the  Church  of  Scotland  was 
strangely  apathetic  about  the  cause  of  Christ 
in  the  remote  parts  of  the  earth,  he  strained 
every  nerve  to  establish  little  missionary 
associations  throughout  Fif  eshiie.  He  is  the 
fiying  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  anxiety 
for  the  kingdom's  prosperity  beyond  the 
seas  insures  the  noblest  campaigning  for  the 
kingdom  at  home.  And  he  is  sot  a  solitary 
witness.  There  can  be  no  Incentive  to  labor 
for  the  neglected,  the  tempted,  and  the 
lapsed  among  ourselves  which  is  more  ef' 
feetual  than  an  intelligent  and  intimate  fa- 
miliarity with  the  victories  of  Christ  in 
foreign  lands.  He  who  knows  these  victories 
br  a  personal  investigation  of  'them,  and 
be  who  is  assisting  them  forward  with  every 
onnce  of  his  strength,  will  toil  with  perse- 
rerance  and  with  success  for  the  regenerat- 
ing of  his  own  kith  and  kin«     That  which 


put  glory  and  grace  into  all  that  he  did,  it 
is  recorded  of  Mr.  Greatheart,  was  that  he 
did  it  of  pure  love  for  his  country.  My 
dear  friends,  we  love  our  oountry  most 
fruitfully  and  most  purely.  We  refuse  to 
be  confined  within  its  boundaries,  and,  for 
the  sake  of  the  name,  we  go  forth  to  all 
the  countries  of  the  world. 

But  a  second  dissuasive  to  damp  our 
ardor  and  to  retard  our  progress  may  be 
this:  There  has  been  a  broadening  of  sym- 
pathy. One  of  the  most  characteristic  and 
illuminating  studies  of  our  time  is  the 
science  of  comparative  religion.  It  has 
taught  ns  a  more  adequate  appreciation  of 
the  faiths  of  the  nou'Christian  races.    It  has 

« 

shown  us  the  elements  of  good  that  are  in 
them.  We  see  the  nations  of  men  seeking 
God.  We  perceive  that  the  qulsst,  pathetio 
as  it  often  is,  is  never  barren.  At  no  time 
and  in  no  corner  of  our  earth  has  our  God 
altogether  concealed  himself.  But,  my 
brothers  and  sisters,  if  it  is  argued  that  the 
result  of  these  lessons  which  we  have  been 
learning  is  to  be  the  relaxation  of  our  en- 
deavors to  commend  Christ  and  his  evangel 
to  the  wide  world,  then  we  must  reply  that 
sympathy  and  appreciation  can  be  broadened 
to  an  excessive  degree,  so  broadened  that 
they  will  be  a  positive  crime  and  a  bitter 
cruelty  to  our  neighbors.  Because  they 
have  the  glimmer  of  the  morning,*  are  we  to 
deny  them  the  full  mid-day  .beam  f  Because' 
'they  are  greeting  our  Redeemer  from  afar, 
shall  we  refrain  from  drawing  them  near  to 
touch  the  hem  of  his  garment,  to  look  up 
into  his  face,  each  of  them  with  the  confes- 
sion and  the  thanksgiving,  '*My  Lord  and 
my  Godf' 

Let  us  think  of  two  of  the  highest  types 
of  non-Christian  religion.  Buddhism  has  its 
fine  qualities.  The  legend  of  its  founder  is 
immortal.  Its  insistence  on  the  eightfold 
path*  of  holiness  is  a  rebuke  to  our  sloth, 
end  a  necessaiy  and  salutary  rebuke.  But 
Buddhism  regards  human  life  with  disil- 
lusion and  with  almost  cynical  eyes.  Life  to 
it  is  brimful  of  disappointment.  This  wc^ld, 
which  seems  to  lie  before  us  like  a  land  of 
dreams,  so  various,  so  beautiful,  so  new, 
has  really  neither  joy,  nor  love,  nor  light, 
nor  certitude,  nor  peace,  nor  help  from  pain. 
Therefore  Nirvana  is  the  goal  to  be  coveted 
— Nirvana  which  is  the  extinction  of  desire 
and  the  escape  eternally  from  the  vexations 
of  existence.     Let  us  contrast  so  dreary  a 
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teaching  with  the  thought  of  life  in  Christ 
JesuSy  forgiven  in  assured  friendship  with 
Gody  eleansedj  growing  in  grace,  abounding 
in  everjr  good  work,  journeying  toward  a 
conscious  and  a  blessed  immortalitj.  The 
Buddhist  is  in  sorest  need  of  Jesus. 

Or  there  is  Islam.  Let  us  turn  to  the 
Mohammedan  estimate  of  Gk>d.  He  is  One 
and  we  are  subject  to  him  in  all  things. 
It  is  a  thought  to  nerre  the  mind  and  to 
give  it  fiber.  It  drilled  the  Moslems  into  ft 
political  community.  It  made  them  conquer- 
ing soldiers  who  swept  everything  before 
their  tempestuous  progress.  But  let  us  set 
by  the  side  of  the  God  of  Islam  the  Gk)d 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  difference 
is  absolute.  He  has  his  ninety-nine  designa- 
tions in  the  Koran,  but  that  of  "Father''  is 
not  among  them.  He  is  over  men,  but  he 
is  never  in  the  midst  of  men.  He  is  a  ruler 
and  a  judge,  a  lonely  and  unapproachable 
despot  who  does  not  bear  our  sins  or  our 
afflictions.  The  god  of  Mohammed,  Dr. 
A.  B.  Davidson  has  said,  is  like  the  desert 
out  of  which  he  sprang — monotonous,  an  un- 
figured  surface,  an  unresponsive  immensity. 
He  is  poles  apart  from  the  God  and  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

And  Buddhism  and  Mohammedanism  dis* 
close  to  us  the  non-Christian  world  at  its 
best.  There  are  millions  whose  only  re- 
ligion is  animistic,  to  whom  the  nniverse  is 
peopled  by  vague  and  tremendous  terrors, 
who  are  beset  by  hostile  principalities  and 
powers,  and  who  have  not  one  gleam  of  hope 
in  living  or  in  dying.  Oh,  my  friends,  let 
us  broaden  our  63rmpathies  as  we  may  and 
as  we  should.  Let  us  acknowledge  with 
gratitude  the  light  of  goodness  and  of  God 
wherever  we  encounter  it.  But  we  are  cul- 
pable, we  are  selfish,  we  are  .inezcusable,  if 
we  do  not  go  forth  for  the  sake  of  the  name. 

But  we  are  confronted  by  a  reason  for 
our  lethargy  and  procrastinations  which  is 
even  grave  and  more  sad.  There  has  been 
a  slackening  of  belief.  It  is  required  of 
missionaries  that  their  convictions  of  truth 
should  be  incandescent,  firm,  profound,  the 
fountain  light  of  all  their  day  and  the  mas- 
ter light  of  all  their  seeing.  Whether  they 
communicate  the  message  by  their  own  lips 
and  lives  to  the  dwellers  in  the  regions  be- 
yond, or  whether,  staying  at  home,  they 
sustain  those  who  do,  and  thus  divide  the 


spoil,  the  message  must  be  of  paramount 
importance  to  themselves.  Otherwise,  if  it 
fits  too  quickly  on  them  like  a  worn,  fa- 
miliar glove;  if  it  has  lost  any  of  its 
supremacy,  if  it  must  be  spoken  in  apolo- 
getic tones  and  with  bated  breath,  it  is  not 
the  decisive  word  of  the  Lord,  for  which 
the  world  is  hungering  and  thirsting.  Men 
do  not  want  guesses  and  surmises.  They 
want  affirmations,  authoritative  pronounce- 
ments, words  on  which  they  can  rest  them- 
selves, as  long  ago  in  cloudy  and  dark  days 
the  Hiebrew  people  rested  themselves  on  the 
words  of  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah.  An 
Englishman  resident  in  Japan  describes  its 
landscapes:  'fThere  is  no  fire  here,"  be  says, 
"all  is  soft,  dreamy,  quiet,  pale,  faint,  gentle, 
hazy,  vapory,  visionary,  washed  in  neutral 
browns  and  grays  and  greens.  Even  the 
seasons  are  feeble  and  ghostly  things.''  One 
is  afraid  that  there  are  spiritual  landscapes 
which  are  as  indeterminate.  The  nations 
have  small  use  for,  and  they  will  reap  small 
advancement  from,  a  Church  that  is  washed 
in  neutral  browns  and  grays  and  greens. 
''Our  talk  of  sin,"  Principal  Forsyth  de 
elares,  ''is  palpably  ceasing  to  be  the  talk  of 
contrite  men;  it  has  no  note  of  humiliation 
in  it.  We  are  not  frightened  at  ourselves." 
But,  my  brothers,  a  man  must  be  frightened 
at  himself,  must  be  smitten  to  the  dust  by 
poignant  and  piercing  accusations  of  the 
^  sinfulness  of  his  own  sin,  if  he  is  to  com- 
fort and  to  cure  the  presence  of  sin  else- 
where. And  if  the  black  is  not  so  utterly 
black  as  it  once  was,  if  the  gold  and  the 
red  have  surrendered  some  of  their  luster, 
their  vividness,  their  appeal,  the  grace  of 
the  Father  and  the  precious  blood  of  the 
Son,  Bethlehem  and  Calvary,  Christ  and  his 
death  and  his  resurrection  are  the  superb, 
are  the  indispensable,  to  us  Christians  of 
the  twentieth  century. 

r 

None  other  name,  none  other  hope  in  heaven 

or  earth  or  sea, 
None   other    hiding-place    from    guilt    and 

shame,  none  besides  thee. 

If  there  is  any  diminution  of  our  con- 
fidence in  those  central  verities  it  must  cut 
the  sinews  of  missionary  effort.  Why  should 
we  disturb  Hindu  and  Chinaman  in  their 
ancestral  creeds,  if  God's  revelation  of  him- 
self in  Christ  crucified  and  crowned  is  not 
the  one  solitary  outgate  from  the  evils  and 
miseries  of  mankindf     Our  seasons  must 
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nerer  be  feeble  and  ghostly  things.     Our 
aeeents  must  be  ringing  and  sure. 

Ton  remember  that  great  Baptist  whom 
John  Owen  envied: 

1  have  been  in  my  preaching,''  he  says, 
"as  If  an  angel  of  God  etood  by  at  my  back 
to  eoeonrage  me.  O,  it  has  been  with  sneh 
power  and  heavenly  evidence  upon  my  own 
•ool  while  I  enfolded  it  and  demonstrated 
it,  and  fastened  it  upon  the  conscience  of 
othera  that  I  eonld  not  be  content  with  say- 
mgf  *I  believe  and  am  sure.'  Methought  I 
irai  more  than  sure,  if  it  be  lawful  thus  to 
express  mys^j  that  those  things  which  then 
I  affirmed  were  true.'' 

When,  like  Bunyan,  we  are  more  than 
me  that  those  things  which  we  affirm  are 
true,  when  the  word  surges  throughout  our- 
•ehres  as  a  trumpet  call,  then  we  can  not  sit 
8tin,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  name  we  must 
go  forth. 

One  other  trouble  remains,  the  deepest 
trouble  of  alL  There  has  been  a  languish* 
ing  of  life.  For  the  name's  sake  they  went 
forth  when  the  Church  was  young,  went 
forth  spontaneously  and  joyfully  from  Jeru- 
nlem  to  Antioch  and  from  Antioch  to  Troas, 
snd  across  the  ^gean  to  Macedonia,  from 
ICaeedonia  to  Athens  and  Corinth  and  Bome 
and  Cesar's  household,  and  from  Bome  to 
the  gates  of  the  West.  The  name  laid  its 
warm  hands  upon  them.  It  would  not  let 
them  .be.  It  was  so  much  their  wealthiest 
treanire  that  they  were  driven  to  communi- 
cate it  to  others.  My  dear  friends,  it  should 
be  as  imperial  and  as  imperious  to  you  and 
to  me.  Its  compulsions  ought  to  fetter  us 
and  its  sufficiencies  ought  to  garrison  and 
gladd?n  us.  Summer  and  winter  we  should 
be  in  the  thralls  of  its  enchantments.  We 
shoold  be  its  bond  slaves  who  love  it  and 
who  can  not  go  free  till  we  are  led  in 
triamph  behind  the  chariot  wheels  of  him 
whoee  name  it  is. 

The  compulsions  of  the  name  are  many. 
First  and  foremost  comes  the  compulsion  of 
debt.  It  is  our  Savior's  name.  He  stood 
for  UB  to  the  cross ;  and  if  we  uphold,  really 
npholdy  the  miracle  of  Calvary,  the  marvel 
of  it,  and  the  magnitude  of  it,  and  the  ex- 
ceeding graee  of  it,  we  can  never  do  enough 
for  the  Son  of  God  who  nailed  himself  for 
ns  to  the  tree.  Another  compulsion  is  that 
of  pity  and  help.  It  is  the  Good  Shepherd's 
name,  the  Shepherd  who  had  compassion 
npon  the  multitude,  and  he  expects  that  we, 
his  followers,  shall  be  baptized  as  he  was 


baptized  into  a  sense  of  the  conditions.  We 
are  hard,  we  are  cold,  we  are  unchristlike 
if  we  are  not  hastening  to  the  succor  of 
these  sisters  and  brothers  of  ours  who  share 
our  griefs  and  losses  with  none  of  our  gains 
and  spiritual  harvests,  if  we  are  unmindful 
of  the  sheep  who  are  scattered  abroad  and 
who  are  ready  to  perish.  A  third  compul- 
sion is  that  of  duty.  It  is  the  name  of  our 
Master.  Hie  has  allotted  to  ns  the  task  of 
making  disciples  of  the  nations.  We  are 
unfaithful  to  him  if  we  imagine  that  we  have 
any  option  in  the  matter.  Jesus  Christ 
says  to  this  man,  "Go."  He  should  go 
cheerfully  and  immediately.  To  that  man 
he  says  'Kl^ome."  He  should  eome  without 
a  whisper  of  exx>o8tulation  and  without  an 
instant's  delay.  And  to  his  household  ser- 
vants, '0)0  that  and  do  this."  Their  feet 
should  be  shod  then  and  there  with  the 
sandals  of  alacrity.  And  there  is  the  eom- 
pulsion  of  hope.  It  is  the  name  of  our  re- 
turning King.  Soon  we  shall  not  be  reading 
about  him  in  a  book  or  gazing  toward  him 
across  a  chasm  of  intervening  space  and 
time.  Soon  the  heavens  that  hide  him  from 
our  view  will  open,  and  he  will  reappear. 
We  shall  be  caught  up  to  meet  him.  We 
shall  stand  in  his  presence. 

And  how  will  it  be  with  me  and  thee 
when  the  King  comes  inf  Compulsions  of 
debt  and  of  pity  and  of  duty  and  of  hope 
emanate  from  the  name  once  our  life  is 
throbbing  and  radiant  and  full.  My  dear 
friends,  in  what  way  shall  it  become  such  a 
life,  cleaving  no  more  to  the  earth,  mounting 
up  as  on  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  running 
without  weariness,  walking  the  dusty  high 
road  and  never  fainting — ^how  except  by  the 
constant  appropriation  of.  the  sufficiencies 
of  the  namef  It  is  a  symbol  and  a  synonym 
of  a  wisdom  and  a  strength  and  a  holiness 
and  a  patience  and  a  love  which  are  inex- 
haustible, and  which  may  be  ours  for  the 
claiming  and  for  the  taking. 

In  one  of  the  most  moving  biographies 
that  has  ever  been  •penned  we  are  admitted 
to  a  transfiguring  experience  which  God 
granted  Mr.  Hudson  Taylor.  It  was  the 
autumn  of  1869,  when  he  had  been  for 
years  not  only  a  child  in  the  family,  but  a 
devoted  worker  in  the  field.  Each  week  as 
he  mourned  brought  to  him  its  register  of 
failure  and  sin.  He  strove  and  agonized 
and  prayed;  he  made  resolutions;  he  found 
time  for  additional  retirement  and  medita- 
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tion,  bat  all  without  effect,  till  one  day  it 
pleased  God  to  reveal  his  Son  in  him,  in 
Christ's  breadth  and  length  and  depth  and 
height. 

''As  I  thought  of  the  vine  and  its 
branches,  how  great  seemed  my  mistake  in 
wishing  to  get  the  fulness,  the  sap,  out  of 
him.  I  saw  that  not  onljr  was  he  with  wis 
always,  but  that  I  was  a  member  of  his 
body,  of  his  flesh,  and  of  his  bones.  The 
vine  is  not  the  root  merely.  It  is  all — ^root, 
stem,  branches,  twigs,  leaves,  flowers,  fruit. 
Jesus  was  not  that  alone,  but  he  was  soil 
and  sunshine,  air  and  showers,  and  ten 
thousand  times  more  than  we  have  ever 
dreamed  or  wished  for  or  needed." 

Beloved  friends,  when  we  are  thus  com- 


pletely identified  with  him,  and  our  impo- 
tence is  yielded  up  to  him,  and  his  power 
abides  in  us  and  surges  through  us  and 
flows  out  of  us,  every  compulsion  will  have 
its  willing  response  and  every  want  will 
have  its  glorious  supply.  We  ourselves 
shall  have  life,  and  shall  have  superimposed 
upon  life  the  abundance  that  our  Lord  gives, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  name  and  in  the 
sufficiency  of  the  name  we  shall  go  forth* 
He  that  is  feeble  will  be  as  David,  and 
David  will  be  as  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  nay, 
as  the  very  Lord  himself,  who  reflects  Ma 
own  likeness  and  speaks  his  own  words  and 
does  his  own  mighty  deeds  through  broken 
and  empty  men  and  women. 


THE  LIFE  THAT  KNOWS  NO  DEFEAT 

The  Bev.  F.  8.  Eitelgeabgz,  Burlington,  Iowa 


I  can  do  all  things  in  him  that  strengtheneth 
Ilk?.— Phil.  4 :  13. 

These  words  contain  a  great  boast,  but 
Paul  knew  whereof  he  was  speaking.  He 
had  tried  •Christianity  under  all  conditions 
and  circumstances  in  life  and  found  it  equal 
to  every  emergency.  Some  one  might  say 
that  the  circumstances  under  which  ho 
penned  these  words  testify  against  him.  He 
was  a  captive,  held  in  prison,  when  he 
longed  to  be  among  his  congregations.  It  is 
said  of  Samuel  Rutherford  that  he  was 
exiled  from  his  lovely  parish  of  Anworth  and 
cast  into  the  cold,  gray  prison  at  Aberdeen, 
but  he  wrote  letters  of  consolation  to  his 
flock,  dating  them  not  from  the  prison- 
house  but  from  "My  Lord's  Palace  at 
Aberdeen."  The  cold,  dingy  prison  was 
transformed  into  a  palace  where  he  held 
high  converse  with  'his  Lord.  To  Paul  the 
prison  became  a  pulpit,  from  which  were 
sounded  words  of  eternal  life.  The  enemies 
had  cast  him  into  prison  hoping  thereby  to 
stop  the  spread  of  Christianity,  but  Paul 
turned  it  into  a  great  opportunity  to  tell 
others  of  the  Ohrist.  The  whole  imperial 
guard  heard  the  story  of  Jesus  and  the 
apostle's  letters  went  to  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth.    There  is  no  defeat  here. 

<' Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 
Nor  iron  bars  a  cage; 
Hearts  innocent  and  quiet  take 
That  for  a  hermitage." 

There  were  things  that  Paul  could  not 
do,  there  are  things  that  you  and  I  can 


not  do,  'because  we  were  not  meant  to  do 
them.  Ood  can  not  do  all  things  for  we  are 
told  he  can  not  lie,  he  can  not  be  unkind. 
But  we  can  do  all  things  that  Christ  wants 
ua  to  do. 

In  Christ  Jesus  Paul  found  sufficient 
power  to  do  all  things  that  he  was  meant  to 
do.  Christianity  is  not,  as  some  believe,  an 
added  burden  to  life,  but  it  is  a  dynamo 
that  in  a  wonderful  way  aids  us  to  carry  the 
burdens  of  life.  Just  as  in  a  great  factory, 
where  all  l^e  power  is  generated  in.  one 
spot,  perhaps  by  one  engine  and  is  all  con- 
veyed and  distributed  to  each  part  so  that 
every  wheel  is  turned  and  every  hammer 
lifted  with  complete  efficiency,  so  in  Christ 
Jesus  the  child  of  God  receives  that  power 
which  is  needed  for  the  task  at  hand.  The 
difference  between  the  man  who  is  only 
under  the  influence  of  the  world  and  the 
man  who  is  in  Christ  is  the  difference  be- 
tween a  sailing-ship  and  a  great  steamer. 
The  sailing-vessel  may  be  drifted  out  of  its 
course  or  arrested  in  its  progress  by  con- 
trary winds,  and  if  the  winds  fail  altogether 
the  ship  will  lie  idle  and  can  not  move. 
That  is  the  man  of  the  world,  who  is  in  the 
world  and  of  the  world,  and  the  world  does 
What  it  likes  with  him.  There  is  no  driving 
power  from  within,  it  is  all  from  without. 
He  is  at  the  m^rcy  of  the  wind  and  the 
waves.  But  he  that  is  in  Christ  is  like  a 
steam-vessel,  plowing  its  way  across  the 
briny  deep,  not  depending  upon  the  powers 
from  without,  nor  hindered  v«ry  much  by 
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thenii  but  steadily  driven  forward  in  sunny 
and  in.  stormy  weather  by  the  power  that  is 
within.  It  is  Christ  within  the  soul  that  is 
pushing  us  forward.  There  is  assurance 
and  stedfastness  that  you  fail  to  find  in 
the  man  of  this  world.  The  man  without 
Christ  knows  not  whither  he  is  going,  nor 
ean  he  make  progress  to  any  extent  by  hia 
own  will.  He  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  sur- 
r  Minding  influences.  But  the  child  of  God 
has  one  aim  in  view,  one  purpose  in  life; 
and  no  storm,  however  severe  it  may  be, 
can  drive  him  from  his  course.  He  that 
gives  the  power  to  go  forward  is  also  our 
glide  and  the  goal  will  be  reached. 

The  power  within  gives  us  confidence  to 
attempt  the  most  difficult  task  to  which 
Christ  calls  us.  Christ  summons  us  to  tasks 
that  are  quite  beyond  us,  but  they  are  not 
b?vond  him.  Some  times  we  seem  to  be  ill- 
fitted  for  the  work  to  which  we  have  been 
ealled,  but  in  him  and  through  him  we  shall 
sneeeed. 

When  Westcott  was  quite  an  elderly  man, 
baring  spent  all  his  life  as  a  professor  at 
Cambridge,  he  was  suddenly  ealled  to  take 
the  heavy  charge  of  the  bishopric  of  Dur- 
ham.   He  had   no  experience  along  those 


lines,  he  had  no  practical  knowledge  of  the 
work,  having  spent  many  years  as  a  teacher. 
When  the  call  came,  he  said  he  felt  no  fit- 
ness for  the  place,  but  he  was  willing  to  sur- 
render all  to  God.  And  what  was  the  re- 
sult f  This  delicate  frail  scholar  went  from 
the  schoolroom  to  the  bustling  mining 
population  of  Durham,  and  as  bishop  he  was 
found  as  efficient  as  he  had  been  as  teacher. 
We  are  made  complete  and  efficient  in 
Christ  and  not  in  ourselves.  Difficulties  will 
vanish  when  we  are  driven  forward  by  this 
divine  power.  It  is  said  that  a  great 
musician  visited  a  friend  in  the  country 
and  his  host  took  him  to  the  church  on  the 
Sabbath.  Several  weeks  later  as  he  was 
visiting  there  again  and  was  invited  to  go 
to  the  same  «huroh,  he  declined  in  these 
words,  ''I  will  not  go  with  you  unless  you 
can  take  me  to  hear  some  one  who  will  tempt 
me  to  do  the  impossible."  This  is  what 
Christ  is  ever  doing — tempting  us  to  do  the 
impossiible.  St.  Paul  stood  in  the  center  of 
the  Boman  Empire,  planning  to  take  it  for 
Christ.  This  is  the  faitb  and  eourage  that 
Christ  inspires  in  those  that  follow  him — 
''  I  can  do  all  things  in  him  that  strengthen- 
eth  me." 


IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

The  Ebv.  Andrew  J.  Meyek,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Thb  advantages  of  education  are  not  mat- 
ters of  discussion  in  our  country  to-day.  On 
the  part  of  many  parents  there  is  no  longer 
the  question  how  little  education  will  suf- 
fice for  the  work  of  life.  Bather  the  ques- 
tion is:  How  much  education  can  we  give 
otir  boys  and  girls  to  fit  them  for  the 
^pple  with  lifet  As  the  world  progresses 
in  science  and  discovery  the  demands  be- 
come greater  for  a  broad  and  liberal 
mental  training.  The  education  of  fifty 
fears  ago  could  not  hope  to  cope  with  the 
Riperior  skill  and  intelligence  of  to-day.  A 
boj  educated  according  to  the  old  standards 
would  be  just  that  far  behind  the  times  in 
the  work  of  life. 

"What  is  true  of  the  secular  world  is  not 
lew  true  of  the  religious.  The  Bible  of  to- 
day is  a  vastly  more  important  study  than 
the  Bible  of  the  last  century,  because  we 
are  constantly  expanding  its  scope  and  ap- 
plication to  the  needs  of  the  world.    What 

marvelous  book  it  is — the  source  of  all 


knowledge  of  the  spiritual  realm,  the  mas- 
terpiece of  literature,  unrivaled  in  simpli- 
city, uplift,  and  eloquence,  with  its  stories 
of  buried  cities  and  reconstrucfed  men,  with 
poetry  and  drama,  song  and  history,  upon 
its  pages,  portraying  human  life  with  all 
its  emotions,  hopes,  and  inspirations — the 
word  of  the  living  God.  No  man  can  lay 
claim  to  true  culture  without  a  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  Bible,  for  it  contains 
God's  message  to  men  and  unlocks  the  doors 
of  untold  centuries. 

The  Church  realizes  this  and  has  opened 
its  doors  to  the  children  of  the  world  that 
in  its  Sunday-schools  the  Word  of  God 
may  be  appreciatively  and  thoroughly 
taught  and  studied.  When  we  remember 
that  there  are  twenty  million  children  of 
school  age  in  his  country,  one-fifth  of  our 
population,  that  the  Bible  is  not  taught  in 
our  secular  schools,  that  this  vast  army  of 
children  growing  up  to  become  the  man- 
hood and  womanhood   of  tomorrow  would 
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be  left  witboat  anj  sTstematie  instniction 
in  the  sacred  Word  were  it  not  for  the  Snn* 
day-schools,  the  importance  of  this  work 
can  not  be  OYerestimated. 

We  are  spending  vast  snms  of  money  in 
New  York  City  for  the  improvement  of  our 
public  schools.  We  have  training  and  nor- 
mal schools  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  edu- 
cation of  our  chOdren.  Is  it  not  equally  im- 
portant that  we  have  trained  instructors  in 
our  Sunday-schools  f  Surely  the  Word  of 
God,  the  history  of  our  religion  and  of  great 
moral  laws,  are  as  worthy  of  scholarly  treat- 
ment as  arithmetic  and  spelling.  Certainly 
our  morals  are  as  important  as  our  bodies. 
Surely  the  principles  of  religion  should  be  as 
intelligently  taught  as  the  principles  of  sci- 
ence. 

I  can  not  speak  too  highly  of  Sunday- 
school  teachers.  They  are  indeed  a  noble 
band  of  volunteers,  giving  their  time  and 
energies,  without  money  and  without  price, 
unselfishly,  to  a  great  cause.  Their  inward 
lies  in  the  consciousness  of  duty  well  done 
and  of  moral  standards  uplifted  and 
strengthened.  These  moral  standards  can 
nowhere  be  more  pennanently  impressed 
npon  the  mind  than  in  the  Sunday-sdiool, 
where  the  impressionable  mind  of  the  child 
is  open  to  conviction.  Unless  people  do 
right,  their  success  in  other  fields  is  of  minor 
importance,  and  people  cannot  do  right  un- 
less they  are  taught  what  the  right  is.  The 
judge  on  the  bench,  the  jury  in  the  box, 
the  legislator  in  assembly  halls,  the  mer- 
chant in  his  transactions,  the  employer  and 
the  employee  in  their  relations  one  with  the 
other,  cannot  do  the  right  unless  they  know 
the  right. 

Becently  we  have  had  disclosures  in  com- 
mercial and  political  life  that  have  stirred 
the  consciences  of  men.  All  sorts  of  legis- 
lative remedies  are  being  suggested  for  the 
correction  of  these  abuses.  So  far  as  they 
are  effective  they  will  be  welcomed  by  every 
honest  citizen.  But  the  way  to  purify  a 
stream  is  to  begin  at  the  source  rather  than 
establii^  a  filtration  plant  at  its  mouth. 
The  prevention  of  wrong  is  far  more  es- 
sential than  its  condemnation.  It  would  be 
better  to  teach  the  child  to  do  right  than 
to  punish  the  man  for  wrong  doing.  The 
wrong  doer  violates  the  mazhns  and  pre- 
cepts of  Sunday-school  teaching.  He  car- 
ries into  business  life  principles  not  recog- 
nized   in    the    ten    commandments.      The 


golden  rule  that  adorns  tiie  walls  of  our 
Sunday-school  has  been  forgotten  and  false 
standards  have  been  set  up.  To  correct 
this  wrong  tendency  the  Sunday-school  en- 
deavors to  instill  the  truth  that  any  at- 
tempt to  injure  the  moral  nature  is  dishon- 
est and  wrong.  It  teaches  that  the  pros- 
perity of  a  nation  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the 
probity  of  its  maiAood.  So  upon  the  Sun- 
day-school  depends  to  a  large  extent  the 
molding  of  young  men  and  women  of  such 
character  and  ideals  that  they  shall  recog- 
nize nothing  but  honesty  and  honor  and 
shall  cherish  nobility  gf  principle  in  all  their 
transactions. 

This  training  and  development  of  our 
moral  natures  is  the  most  important  prob- 
lem of  to-day.  We  are  not  lacking  in  ma- 
terial prosperity.  Every  factory  is  in  op- 
eration and  every  wheel  is  turning.  The 
earth  is  yielding  bountiful  harvests;  trade 
and  commerce  are  at  full  tide.  Measured 
by  economic  standards  we  were  never,  so 
prosperous,  but  material  wealth  is  not  the 
only  nor  the  most  important  form  of  pros- 
perity. The  riches  of  Solomon  did  not  pre- 
vent the  division  of  the  Jewish  kingdom. 
So  we  are  not  prosperous  if  we  are  los- 
ing character.  This  is  the  lesson  the  Sun- 
day-school is  eternally  teaching — ^that  man- 
hood is  more  important  than  money,  that 
character^  not  gain,  is  -the  badge  of  distinc- 
tion. All  honor  then  to  the  Sunday-school 
for  the  precious  work  it  does,  for  the  man- 
hood it  has  steadied,  strengthened,  purified, 
for  the  womanhood  it  has  developed,  sweet- 
ened, made  serene. 

Because  of  the  good  service  the  Sunday- 
school  does  your  children  and  mine,  it  is  a 
matter  of  constant  wonderment  to  me  that 
any  one  can  resist  the  call  to  service  this 
institution  gives,  or  that,  being  a  Sunday- 
school  teacher  or  officer,  you  could  ever  be 
tempted  to  resign  or  give  it  up.  Did  you 
ever  stop  to  think  that  there  is  no  form  of 
Christian  service  you  can  render  which  will 
do  more  for  your  spiritual  life  than  work 
in  the  Sunday-school  f  It  brings  into  activ- 
ity precisely  those  qualities  and  powers  in 
you  which  most  need  to  be  exercised.  It 
is  a  perfect  spiritual  gymnasium.  It  en- 
gages us  with  those  things  which  are  es- 
sential to  the  soul's  development.  It  takes 
the  mind  off  self  and  interests  it  in  the 
highest  welfare  of  others.  It  sends  us  to 
the  Bible,  for  one  cannot  teach  successfully 
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t  Snndaj-seliool  claas  and  neglect  the  Bible. 
It  sends  us  to  our  knees,  for  we  cannot  do 
this  work  without  the  help  that  comes  alone 
throng  prayer.  It  requires  reliance  on.  the 
diTise  promises  and  a  life  of  communion 
with  God. 

It  is  because  manj  are  unwilling  to  make 
the  sacrifice  which  the  Sunday-school  de- 
mands that  they  do  not  grow  spiritually. 
Oar  souls  are  stunted,  dwarfed,  afflicted 
with  divers  spiritual  diseases,  suffering 
from  the  dry  rot  of  selfishness  and  the 
leprosy  of  sin.  Prayer  is  formal  and  we 
hare  no  taate  for  God's  Holy  Word.  What 
is  the  trouble  f  We  are  doing  nothing 
to  make  ua  grow.  We  take  no  exercise 
and  80  suffer  from  spiritual  indigestion. 
We  are  sponges,  receiving  but  giving  noth- 
ing. We  violate  in  the  spiritual  realm 
every  law  of  health  we  obey  in  the  natural 
world.  God  does  not  feed  us  that  we  may 
hibernate  like  bears  for  one-half  the  year 
and  live  on  our  accumulated  spiritual  fat. 
We  are  fed  to  serve.  Serve  where?  In 
the  Sunday-school.  Faith  without  works  is 
dead.  When  we  are  faithful  no  other  oc- 
copation  rewards  us  as  the  Sunday-school 
does.  The  philatelist  collects  stamps,  but 
the  Sunday-school  teacher  stamps  the  di- 
Tuie  image  upon  deathless  souls.  The  bib- 
liomaniac gathers  first  editions,  but  the 
Sonday-sehool  teacher  presides  at  the  mak- 
ing of  first  editions  of  men.  The  art  ama- 
teur searches  out  the  earliest  impressions 
of  great  etchings,  but  the  Sunday-school 
tfafher  himself  makes  the  first  impressions 
on  imperishable  works  of  art.  The  camera 
enthusiast  transfers  to  a  plate  the  rarest 
glimpses  of  nature,  but  the  Sunday-school 
teacher  exposes  to  the  heavens  the  lens  of 
a  human  soid  and  forms  a  picture  that  will 
endure  after  all  photographs  have  faded 
away.  When  the  laurel  wreaths  are  award- 
ed at  the  judgment  day,  none  will  be 
P'eener  than  the  Sunday-school  teacher's, 
or  more  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  the  angels. 

And  now  just  a  word  in  regard  to  par- 
ents. What  effects  can  Scriptural  truth 
taught  during  a  half  hour  on  Sunday  have 
eieept  the  impression  of  that  truth  be  main- 
tained and  strengthened  by  parental  in- 
struction and  example  during  the  weekf  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  a  tender  plant  droops 
and  dies  when  it  is  seldom  watered?  It  is 
as  little  wonderful  that  the  children  should 
continue  unbelieving  and  impenitent  when 


they  but  once  a  week  come  under  the  in- 
fiuence  of  religious  instruction.  There  is  a 
fable  which  says  that  it  was  a  source  of 
much  worriment  to  some  fish  to  see  lobsters 
flwunming  backward  instead  of  forward. 
They  therefore  called  a  meeting  and  decided 
to  open  a  school  for  their  instruction.  This 
was  dons  and  a  number  of  young  lobsters 
came.  The  fish  argued  that  if  they  began 
with  the  young,  as  they  grew  older  they 
would  not  only  learn  to  swim  aright  but 
would  continue  to  do  so.  At  first  they  did 
very  well,  but  afterward,  when  they  re- 
turned home,  and  saw  their  fathers  and 
mothers  swimming  in  the  old  way,  they 
soon  forgot  their  lessons.  So  may  chil- 
dren, well  taught  in  the  Sunday-school,  be 
forced  backward  by  a  bad  home  example. 
Bemember  that  when  the  blacksmith 
shapes  a  horseshoe  he  does  it  while  it  is 
hot,  for  every  moment's  delay  makes  the  iron 
less  malleable.  The  sculptor  molding  a 
beautiful  figure  in  wax  or  clay  works  while 
the  material  is  plastic,  for  it  will  shortly 
harden.  And  if  we  are  to  stamp  the  image 
of  Christ  upon  a  child's  soul  it  must  be 
done  in  the  early,  plastic  and  susceptible 
years,  that  it  may  grow  in  wisdom  and 
knowledge  and  in  favor  with  God  and  man. 


Misusing  the  Scriptures 

The  Bev.  Peter  Bobinson,  writing  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  The  Methodist  Beoorder, 
says: 

"  In  my  slack  hours  I  am  wont  to  strug- 
gle with  the  problems  presented  by  those 
excellent  stone  puzzles  that  used  to  come 
from  Richter's,  which  provide  you  with 
blocks  of  varying  shape  which  are  capable 
of  being  fitted  together  to  form  scores  of 
symmetrical  figures.  I  was  reminded  of 
them  a  few  days  ago  by  a  book  which  was 
handed  to  me  as  the  explanation  of  the 
numerous  questions  about  prophecy  which 
have  lately  appeared  in  our  box.  It  had 
been  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  arousing 
questions  as  it  passed. 

"  It  recalled  my  puzzles  because  the 
writer  treated  the  sentences  of  the  Bible  as 
the  thfey  were  so  many  verbal  tesserm 
which  could  be  picked  from  any  place  and 
then  arranged  in  any  order  he  pleased.  He 
paid  no  more  heed  to  the  context  of  the 
selected  sentence  than  I  pay  to  the  original 
arrangement  of  my  blocks  in  their  box  when 
I  am  seeking  to  build  them  into  one  of  the 
shapes  sketched  in  the  book  of  figures.  Con- 
text, date,  author,  original  meaning — all 
counted  for  nothing.  As  an  exercise  in  in- 
genuity the  book  was  a  tour  de  force,  but 
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that  sneli  is  t&e  way  to  study  the  Holy 
Scriptures  I  deny  with  all  my  might. 

I  denounced  the  book  to  my  class  as  ft 
bad  book;  partly  because  it  set  the  example 
of  a  use  of  the  Scriptures  which  can  not 
possibly  lead  to  sound  conclusions.  I  de- 
nounced it  further,  because,  like  many  books 
on  prophecy,  it  apparently  esteemed  the 
Scriptures  as  mainly  an  infallible  Old 
Moore's  hieroglyphic,  capable  of  being  in- 
terpreted by  sage  persons  so  as  to  foretell 
all  coming  events.  60  to  esteem  the  Bible  is 
to  be  guUty  of  superstition,  and  supersti- 
tion has  wrought  almost  as  much  luu-m  as 
sin.  Last  of  all,  I  denounced  the  book  be- 
cause I  considered  its  teaching  pernicious,  in 
that,  by  asserting  that  the  future  is  all  fore- 
known and  forecast  it  suggested  that  toil  to 
improve  the  present  is  useless,  and  prayer 
most  certainly  vain." 


Wtishington  and  Lincoln 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  had  in  our  short 
career  two  such  characters  as  Washington 
and  Lincoln.  .  .  . 

Washington  had  not  in  the  least  Lincoln's 
humor.  One  of  Washington's  foibles,  by  the 
way,  was  a  disposition  to  shine  as  a  wit,  a 
disposition  which  was  a  source  of  distur- 
bance to  his  admirers,  some  of  whom  had 
come  overseas  to  set  eyes  upon  the  most 
illustrious  man  of  his  age.  But  you  and  I 
find  this  and  his  other  foibles  pleasant,  be- 
cause they  bring  him  nearer  to  us. 

Washington  was  himself  of  a  happy  dis- 
position.    He  appreciated  the  good  things 
of  this  world.     He  was  a  mundane  person, 
and  there   is   something   cheerful   in   that. 
Thackeray  hinted  that  in  his  marriage  he 
was  not  insensible    to    the   fact   that    the 
widow  Custis  had  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
— «  great  sum  in  those  days.    People  here 
were  indignant  at  the  suggestion  when  it 
was  made.    I  am  indignant  myself,  and  yet 
the  promptitude  with  which  his  heart  de- 
clared itself  when  he  saw  the  widow,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the  other 
lady  for  whom  he  entertained  a  tender  senti- 
ment. Miss  PhiUipse,  was  also  an  heiress, 
does  look  as  if  he  had  his  wits  about  him. 
But  why  object  to  this?    It  was  in  char- 
acter.   Why  object  to  what  is  in  character, 
and  why  hesitate  to  recognize  itf 

Both  Lincoln  and  Washington  were  men 
from  the  farm  and  the  country;  both  were 
physically  strong  men.  Washington  was  six 
feet  three.  Lafayette  said  of  him  that  his 
hands  were  the  largest  he  ever  saw.  He  was 
skillful    horseman.      People    said    that 


scarcely  any  one  had  sncli  a  grip  with  his 
knees  as  he  had.  He  could  ride  anything; 
all  that  he  asked  of  a  horse  was  that  be 
should  go  forward.  He  had  a  passion  for 
horses;  of  this  the  following  incident  is  an 
illustration.  Like  most  men  who  have  ac- 
complished much,  he  believed  there  was  a 
right  and  a  wrong  way  of  doing  things,  and 
he  had  a  strong  feeling  that  they  should  be 
done  the  right  way.  A  tradition,  which  I 
have  had  from  a  lady  connected  with  Wash- 
ington's family  and  which  I  have  not  seen 
in  print,  is  that  he  would  go  into  the  stable 
and  pass  a  silk  handkerdiief  over  the  coats 
of  the  horses;  if  he  found  dust  on  the  hand- 
kerchief, the  groom  would  catch  it  I 

There  is  one  difference  between  Waaihing- 
ton  and  Lincoln  which  is  characteristic  and 
important.  Washington  was  an  aristocrat; 
an  upright,  downright  English  gentleman, 
much  resembling  the  Englishmen  of  the 
revolution  of  1688,  which  was  a  Protestant 
gentlemen's  revolution.  He  was  an  aristo- 
crat, but  with  a  difference.  A  fine  gentle- 
man of  that  day  would  probably  have 
thought  him  a  countryman.  I  saw  lately 
that  Josiah  Quincy,  who  had  known  him,  said 
that  he  gave  the  impression  of  a  man  who 
had  not  been  much  in  society.  I  should 
think  that  that  was  true.  One  has  an  im- 
pression that  he  was,  in  a  noble  way,  a 
rustic.  He  was  an  English  country  gentle- 
man, with  a  little  of  Sir  Boger  de  Coverley 
about  him.  But  he  was  much  more  than 
that.  On  this  basis  there  was  superposed 
something  of  Leather-stocking  and  some- 
thing of  Cincinnatus. 

I  But  he  was  essentially  an  aristocrat.  Bead 
his  letters,  and  you  wiU  see  that  the  tone  of 
them  is  unmistakably  aristocratic.  He  be- 
longed to  a  world  of  classes,  a  world  in 
which  the  existence  of  classes  was  the 
natural  and  inevitable  order  of  things.  But 
a  new  society  was  about  to  grow  up,  and  it 
was  right  that  this  society  should  have  its 
great  man.  In  the  older  society  the  feeling 
of  the  upper  class  was  one  of  marked 
separation  from  the  common  people.  The 
feeling  of  that  class  was,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, that  it  was  the  business  of  the 
poor  to  be  unhappy.  A  great  man  of  the 
old  time  could  not  altogether  escape  this 
feeling.  There  had  been  plenty  of  good  snd 
kind  rulers  in  the  past,  but  their  feeling  in 
regard  to  the  common  people  could  not  he 
the  same  as  if  they  had  themselves  been  of 
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that  class.  Lincoln,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  that  elass.  In  him  we  have  a  great  num 
unlike  the  good  rulers  of  the  past,  not  a 
Haroim-al-Basehid  mixing  with  his  people, 
or  an  Alfred  burning  the  cakes,  but  the  real 
thing.  The  fact  that  he  was  from  that  class, 
that  he  belon^d  to  it  not  only  bjr  birth  and 
experience,  but  by  mature  (for  birth  would 
not  have  been  sufficient  if  it  had  not  been 
that  in  his  heart  and  his  profound  sympa- 
thies he  Iras  a  democrat  to  the  core),  was 
an  important  element  of  his  fame. 

Of  course  it  is  Lincoln's  power  of  sym- 
pathy tiiat  attracts  men.  But  that  would 
not  of  itself  have  been  enough.  What  en- 
dears Lincoln  especially  to  men  is  the  union 
of  sympathy  with  faith  and  great  strength. 
It  is  very  unusual  to  find  these  qualities 
nnited.  .   .   . 

The  peculiar  character  of  Lincoln's  genius 
abo  was  in  part  the  cause  of  his  power  of  * 
winning  our  affection.  No  great  public  man 
has  had  such  strong  human  intuitions.  Cer- 
tainly no  man  in  our  history  is  his  equal  in 
that  respect. 

It  appears  from  the  recent  life  of  Hay 
that  it  took  Lincoln's  secretaries  a  year  or 
more  to  find  out  that  their  chief  was  a  great 
man,  and  that  they  found  it  out  before  other 
people  did.  In  talking  with  people  who 
knew  Lincoln  before  the  war,  most  of  whom 
are  now  gone,  it  has  always  been  easy  for 
me  to  see  that  they  thought  the  modern 
notion  of  him  extravagant.  They  may  have 
had  some  jealousy  of  him,  or  may  have  felt 
something  of  pique  and  vexation  that  they 
had  not  been  clever  enough  to  find  out  all 
this  themselves,  but  that  was  what  they 
thonght.  Of  course  they  were  too  prudent 
to  say  that,  but  you  could  see  it  in  their 
faees.  The  devotion  of  the  people  of  this 
eonntry  to  Lincoln  is,  however,  not  merely 
a  matter  of  opinion.  He  has  got  hold  of 
their  hearts  as  no  other  American  ever  did, 
not  even  Washington,  and  he  has  held  them 
for  fifty  years,  and  there  is  no  indication 
that  this  sentiment  is  on  the  wane. — ^E.  6. 
Nadal  in  The  Outlook.  • 


equity;  and  fourthly,  his  intense  veneration 
of  what  was  true  and  good.  His  reason 
ruled  all  other  faculties  of  his  mind* 

''  His  pursuit  of  truth  was  indefatigable, 
terrible.  He  reasoned  from  his  well-chosen 
principles  with  such  clearness,  force,  and 
compactness  that  the  tallest  intellects  in  the 
land  bowed  to  him  in  this  respect. 

^  He  came  down  from  his  throne  of  logic 
with  irresistible  and  crushing  force.  His 
printed  speeches  prove  this,  but  his  speeches 
before  the  supreme  courts  of  the  State 
and  nation  would  demonstrate  it. 

''Mr.  Lincoln  was  an  odd  and  original 
man;  he  lived  by  himself  and  out  of  him- 
self. He  was  a  very  sensitive  man,  unob- 
trusive and  gentlemanly,  and  often  hid  him- 
self in  the  common  mass  of  men  in  order 
to  prevent  the  discovery  of  his  individual- 
ity. He  had  no  insulting  egotism  and  no 
pompous  pride;  no  haughtiness  He  was 
not  an  upstart  and  had  no  insolence.  He 
was  a  meek,  quiet,  unobtrusive  gentleman. 

"  Not  only  were  Mr.  Lincoln's  perceptions 
good;  not  only  was  nature  suggestive  to 
him;  not  only  was  he  original  and  strong; 
not  only  had  he  great  reason  and  under* 
standing;  not  only  did  he  love  the  true  and 
good;  not  only  was  he  tender  and  kind — 
but,  in  due  proportion,  he  had  a  glorious 
combination  of  them  all. 

''  He  had  no  avarice  in  his  nature  or  other 
like  vice.  He  did  not  care  who  succeeded 
to  the  presidency  of  this  or  that  Christian 
Association  or  Railroad  Convention;  who 
made  the  most  money;  who  was  going  to 
Philadelphia,  when  and  for  what,  and  what 
were  the  costs  of  such  a  trip.  He  could  not 
understand  why  men  struggled  for  such 
things  as  these." — ^Francis  Griebson,  Ahra- 
"ham  Lincoln  the  Traciical  Mystic, 


lAncoln's  Character 

The  predominating  elements  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's peculiar  character,  were:  firstly,  his 
{^eat  capacity  and  powers  of  reason;  sec- 
ondly, his  excellent  understanding;  thirdly, 
an  exalted  idea  of  the  sense  of  right  and 


The  Humaneness  of  Lincoln 

I  think  one  may  safely  say  that  no  man 
who  was  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  a 
great  war,  since  the  world  began,  was  ever 
so  humane  by  nature  as  Lincoln.  The 
clemency  of  Julius  Ctesar  to  his  enemies 
when  they  fell  into  his  power  became 
proverbial,  but  Julius  Caesar's  clemency  was 
not  comparable  with  Lincoln's.  His  official 
position  devolved  upon  the  President  the 
duty  of  countersigning  the  orders  for  the 
shooting  of  deserters  from  the  army,  and 
various  other  delinquente,  under  martial  law. 
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Liineoln  alwajB  endeavored  to  find  some  ex- 
ense  for  letting  the  offenders  off.  The 
atories  told  of  this  trait  in  his  character 
are  absolntelj  legion.  On  one  occasion  a 
Congressman^  vrho  had  failed  to  move  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  grant  a  pardon,  went 
to  the  White  House  late  at  night  after  the 
President  had  retired,  and  forcing  his  way 
into  his  bedroom,  earnestly  pleaded  for  his 
interference,  exclaiming  tragically,  ''This 
man  must  not  be  shot,  Mr.  Lincoln." 
"Well,"  said  the  President  coolly,  "I  do 
not  believe  shooting  will  do  him  any  good," 


and  the  pardon  was  granted.  This  reminds 
us  by  contrast  of  the  story  of  a  very  donr 
Scotch  judge  to  whom  a  man  who  had  been 
condemned  for  murder  appealed  piteously  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  trial,  protesting  in 
vein  that  he  was  absolutely  innocent  of  the 
crime  of  which  he  had  been  found  guilty. 
"Weel,  weel,"  said  the  Scottish  dignitary, 
waving  aside  the  whole  question  of  guilt  or 
innocence,  "jeHl  be  nane  the  waur  for  a 
wee  bit  hanging." — A  Short  Life  of  Abra- 
ham Lineoln — (Illustrated  American  Edi- 
tion) Balph  Shirley. 


THE  CHILDREN'S   SERVICE 

I  WOULD  BE  UNSELFISH' 


I  THINK  if  there  is  one  pitable  sight  in 
this  world  it  is  the  sight  of  a  selfish  person. 
That  is  a  person  who  lives  entirely  for  him-  ^ 
self,  and  disregards  entirely  the  welfare  of 
other  people.  The  other  day  I  was  in  a 
beautiful  garden,  and  the  owner  of  it  took 
me  around  to  see.  his  roses  and  tomatoes  and 
lettuce,  and  so  on.  As  we  walked  down 
to  the  far  end  of  the  garden,  we  passed 
some  squash,  and  how  do  you  think  they 
were  growing?  The  little  lettuce  plants 
w-ere  growing,  each  in  its  own  place,  and 
every  leaf  seemed  to  be  so  unselfish.  They 
were  not  crowding  each  other  but  they  were 
fairly  close  together,  and  each  one  seemed 
to  be  saying:  ''Let-us  all  be  friends,  and 
respect  the  rights  of  each  other."  "Let-us" 
is  the  language  of  "lettuce."  f\ 

But  what  about  the  squash  f  It  was 
spreading  itself  over  the  whole  ground  as  if 
the  entire  garden  belonged  to  it.  It  seemed 
to  think  that  nothing  else  had  any  right  to 
a  place  in  the  garden  but  itself.  The 
language  of  the  squash  is  ''Let-me."  Now 
a  selfish  person  is  like  a  squash,  and  worth 
just  about  as  much.  He  thinks  only  of 
himself  and  disregards  entirely  the  rights 
of  others. 

Ood  never  spends  much  time  on  a  squash. 
Have  you  ever  heard  the  story  about  the 
man  who  took  his  son  to  college,  and  when 
the  college  president  came  in,  the  boy^r; 
father  said  to  him :  "How  long  will  it  take 
to  educate  this  boyf"  The  president  told 
him  the  number  of  years,  and  the  father 
thought  it  ridiculous  to  spend  all  that  time 


getting  an  education.  There  was  a  sense 
of  humour  in  the  college  president,  and  ha 
quietly  said  to  the  excited  man:  "It  takes 
God  many  years  to  make  an  oak,  but  only 
a  few  months  to  grow  a  squash;  it  all  de- 
pends on  what  you  want  your  boy  to  be." 
We  can  easily  see  what  the  president  meant 
by  that.  If  the  man  wanted  his  son  to  be 
like  a  squash,  the  college  could  turn  him 
out  in  a  very  short  time,  but  if  he  was  to 
be  an  oak  in  the  world  of  knowledge,  it 
would  take  a  much  longer  time  to  grow. 

What  is  a  "squasih"  boy  or  a  "squash" 
girlf  One  who  wants  to  get  as  much  as 
possible  for  as  little  as  possible.  One  who 
wants  to  push  everybody  into  a  comer,  and 
take  all  the  room  he  can  get  for  himself, 
just  like  the  squash  in  the  garden.  The 
language  of   the   "squash"  person  is   '^et 


n 


me. 

One  time  in  France  there  was  a  great 
famine,  and  a  very  rich  man  in  Paris  de- 
cided to  do  something  for  the  poor  children. 
He  decided  to  give  to  each  of  twenty  boys 
and  girls  a  loaf  of  bread  every  morning. 
He  selected  these  children  from  the  poor 
section  of  the  city,  and  told  them  to  come 
every  morning  at  a  certain  time,  and  they 
would  get  a  loaf  of  bread.  When  they 
arrived  at  his  home  the  first  morning  thwe 
was  a  big  basket  of  loaves  in  the  hall,  and 
every  loaf  was  warm,  and  every  boy  and 
girl  smiled.  The  good  man  of  the  house 
said  to  them:  "Now,  children,  take  one 
apiece,  and  no  one  must  take  more  than 
one."    There  was  a  little  scramble  at  first. 


'From  //  /  Wet*  Foti.  by  8.  D.  Chambsbs,  Fleming  H.  Revell  Compaoy. 
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each  one  trying  to  get  a  big  loaf,  but  one 
mt]«  girl  stood  back  and  naited  tiU  the 
othen  liad  got  their  ehare,  then  she  took 
the  last  one  of  the  twenty.  It  was  a  very 
imaU  one.  The  other  boys  and  girls  forgot 
an  rules  of  courtesy  and  generosity  and 
took  the  biggest  they  eonld  get.  This  little 
girl  smiled  and  thanked  the  man  for  his 
kindims  and  took  fthe  loaf  home  to  her 
nother.  The  next  morning  the  same  thing 
oeenrred,  and  this  same  girl  got  the  smallest 
bif.  Then  the  third  morning  it  happened 
again,  but  when  die  took  it  home  it  was 
foond  to  contain  something  hard.  Her 
mother  tried  to  cut  a  few  slices  off,  and  in 
doing  80  the  knife  came  against  something 
that  felt  like  a  stone,  but  when  she  stopt 
to  find  out  what  it  was,  she  discovered  a 
nher  cola  right  in  the  center  of  the  loaf. 
The  mother,  ieeling  that  it  was  a  mistake, 
at  oaee  sent  the  little  girl  back  to  the  good 


man  who  gAve  it,  and  when  this  little  girl 
entered  he  knew  what  she  had  come  about. 
He  said:  "Good-morning,"  and  Ae  very 
shyly  said:  ''Good-morning/'  and  then  she 
told  him  why  she  had  come  back.  She  held 
out  the  coin  and  said:  "It  must  have  been 
a  mistake."  "It  was  not  a  mistake  at  all, 
my  dear  little  girl/'  said  the  man.  "I  had 
it  put  thf re  especially  for  you,  because  I 
saw  how  patient  you  were  in  waiting  for 
your  loaf,  and  then  you  always  thanked  me 
very  nicely  for  it."  She  took  the  silver 
coin  back  to  her  mother,  and  it  more  than 
paid  her  for  her  unselfishness  in  taking  the 
smallest  loaf.  It  pays  in  the  end  to  be 
unselfish. 

If  I  were  a  hoj  again  I  would  be  un- 
selfish. Let  us  all  keep  this  word  in  our 
minds,  and  every  day  we  live  possess  the 
virtue  in  our  hearts— ^e  virtue  of  unselfish- 
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The  Gospel  of  Work 

In  ctt  labor  there  it  profit, — ^Prov.  14:23. 

Lahor  takes  many  forms,  so  that  each 
nay  find  his  sphere— mechanical,  intellec- 
tual, artistie,  professional,  philanthropic. 
Work  is  honorable  in  all,  and  profitable  to 

an. 

L  Labor  is  conducive  to  health  of  both 
mind  and  body.  Good  health  is  the  result  of 
right  conditions— one  of  these  being  appro- 
priate employment  of  mind  and  body.  La- 
bor contributes  to  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body—compels  the  blood  along  nature's 
canals,  opens  the  million  pores,  expedites 
digestion,  develops  muscle,  gives  healthy 
sleep.  Disease  threatens  the  idle  mind. 
''Absence  of  occupation  is  not  vest." 

n.  Work  is  a  safety  valve  for  surplus 
energy.  In  every  one  exists  much  unused 
force— as  with  an  idle  horse  in  a  stable. 
Work  would  cure  many  exaggerated  ills. 
See  the  resaK  of  unemployed  energy  in  the 
priTHeged  classes.  Wealth  means  leisure, 
leisure  means  dissipation,  dissipation  means 
demoralization,  demoralisation  means  ruin* 
The  wild  energy  runs  to  leafage  instead  of 
fruitage. 

m.  Work  is  a  grand  means  of  education. 
In  the  school  of  labor  are  windows  which 
look  ont  on  things  not  seen  from  any  other 


point  of  view.  People  often  pay  a  high  price 
for  a  window.  Who  appreciates  flowers  and 
fruits  f  Those  who  toil  for  months  in  their 
behalf.  By  writing  his  copies  the  school- 
boy develojw  the  intelligence  of  his  fingers. 
The  love  of  God  isAietter  understood  when 
we  go  after  the  lost. 

IV.  Work  is  a  revealer  of  character — to 
others,  if  not  to  ourselves.  You  know  a 
workman  by  his  chips — ^you  can  see  how 
much  material  he  has  wasted,  and  how 
much  time  he  has  saved.  A  true  workman 
will  manifest  the  artist's  joy  in  accomplish- 
ing a  perfect  thing.  If  he  be  a  Christian 
he  will  feel  that  the  honor  of  Christ  is  in  his 
hand.  Remembering  that  Christ  was  a  car- 
penter, he  will  know  that  there  is  no  primal 
curse  on  labor.  It  has  been  sanctified  by  the 
Master's  touch. 


Solidarity 


None  of  us  liveth  to  hmeelf,  and  none  dieth 
to  himself, — ^Bom.  14:7. 

Solidarity  is  a  term  which  describes  the 
eondition  of  many  things  inherently  and 
indissolubly  attached  to  each  other.  It 
means  more  than  unity.  In  a  wheat-sheaf 
is  unity;  but  cut  the  band,  and  it  falls 
to  pieces.  iSolidnrity  is  seen  in  com}K>site 
flowers— an  aggregate  of  florets,  grown  to- 
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gether  at  the  base,  each  a  little  flower,  but 
having  no  separate  ezistenee.  Solidarity 
covers  the  whole  of  human  relationships. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  independent  life 
or  independent  action.  We  act  and  react 
upon  each  other;  all  we  are^  think,  say,  or 
do  in  a  degree  affects  the  whole  body  to 
which  we  belong. 

I.  Let  us  glance  at  some  illustrations  of 
solidarity  in  common  things.  1.  We  find 
it  in  the  human  body,  knit  and  compacted 
together,  mutually  dependent,  mutually  help- 
ful. 2.  Then  look  at  domestic  solidarity. 
Linked  together  by  a  thousand  interests,  bits 
of  history,  ties  of  blood.  3.  Racial  soli- 
darity. The  Chinaman  goes  home  to  die. 
The  Englishman  weeps  wben  he  keeps 
Christmas  at  the  antipodes.  4.  Professional 
solidarity.  They  differ,  write  stinging  let- 
ters, but  close  ranks  when  their  ''craft"  is  in 
danger.  5.  Political  solidarity — ^thousands 
never  think,  but  hold  on  to  party;  do  not 
reason  ^but  just ''  vote  solid."  6.  Mechanical 
solidarity — ^In  a  needle  factory  a  score  of 
sectional  workers  make  one  needle. 

II.  Glance  at  the  evident  solidarity  in 
the  realm  of  spiritual  things.  1.  All  true 
Christians  are  grafted  into  one  stock  by  the 
same  Spirit,  redeemed  from  sin  by  the  same 
Savior.  2.  All  acknowledge  the  controlling 
headship  of  Christ,  and  their  own  subor- 
dinate position  in  the  body.  3.  All  derive 
from  the  same  source  the  vital  sustaining 
force  of  spiritual  life.  4.  All  are  animated 
by  the  same  motives,  the  good  of  the 
Church,  the  conversion  of  the  world,  the 
glory  of  God.  5.  All  are  mutually  interde- 
pendent; are  subject  to  the  same  limita- 
tions ;  require  the  same  prayers ;  fight,  in 
some  form,  the  same  foe.  6.  All  aspire  to 
the  same  goal  when  this  life  shall  be  con- 
eluded. 

in.  Glance  at  the  advantages  and  obli- 
gations of  this  so-evident  spiritual  solidarity. 
1.  A  sense  of  it  preserves  one  from  self- 
centered  thought — the  sin  of  the  race.  2. 
It  restrains  one  from  the  disparagement  of 
those  less  gifted  than  ourselves.  3.  We 
see  how  happily  it  works  in  behalf  of  those 
less  robust  than  others.  4.  We  see  also 
how  happily  it  works  in  quickening  the 
sympathies  of  the  robust.  5.  A  sense  of 
it  saves  from  schism,  a  spirit  which  finds 
no  fellowship  good  enough  for  itself.  6.  See 
what  a  demonstration  it  presents  to  the 
world  of  the  power  and  reality  of  the  gospel 


of  Christ  when  the  disciples    are    solidly 
united. 

Abigail  tells  the  fugitive  David  that 
tho  pursued,  'liis  soul  shall  be  bound  np  in 
the  bundle  of  life  with  the  Lord  God." 
Ezekiel  sees  all  Israel  reunited  as  anatom- 
ically the  bones  of  a  skeleton  can  be  put 
together  in  a  surgeon's  museum.  Self-pos- 
session in  any  absolute  sense  is  out  of  the 
question,  as  also  it  is  with  property.  ''Te 
are  not  your  own,  but  Christ's,"  and  through 
him  you  belong  to  your  family,  your  nation, 
your  age,  especially,  you  belong  to  the 
Church,  if  so  be  ye  have  been  quickened  into 
life  everlasting. 


Better  Than  They  Think 

Thou  art  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God, 
—Mark  12:34. 

When  our  Lord  discovered  an  honest  and 
true  heart  he  hastened  to  express  his  satis- 
faction in  words  of  gracious  encouragement. 
Doubtless  many  such  honest  hearts  are  to 
be  found,  to  them  we  would  hold  out  the 
hand  of  fellowship. 

I.  Suggest  some  indications  that  a  per- 
son is  not  far  from  the  kingdouL  1.  The 
possession  of  a  conviction  that  divine  things 
are  the  supreme  subjects  of  inquiry.  2.  By 
an  ingenuous  openness  to  instruction  we  get 
further  indication  of  one's  spiritual  where- 
abouts. 3.  Moments  of  reflection  when  one 
endeavors  to  understand  his  actual  stand- 
ing. 4.  Broken-hearted  renewal  of  en- 
deavor even  after  repeated  failure  to  attain. 
5.  A  wUlingness  to  concede  much  in  order 
to  establish  right  relationships.  6.  The 
matter  of  sympathies,  which  are  the  door 
by  which  all  grace  enters  the  souL 

II.  Suggest  some  reasons  which  retard 
so  many  from  the  decisive  step.  1.  From 
natural  timidity  some  are  hindered  from 
appropriating  what  really  belongs  to  them. 
2.  Mistaken  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  the 
qualifications  for  the  blessings  of  the  king- 
dom. 3.  Many  fail  to  realize  that  the  most 
important  part  of  religion  is  involuntary.  4. 
The  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  present  a 
difficulty  to  matter-of-fact  minds.  5.  Doc- 
trinal disagreement  from  current  ideas 
deters  many  a  soul.  6.  Family  solidarity 
embarrasses  a  multitude  of  devout  hearts. 

III.  Suggest  some  items  of  encourage- 
ment to  any  thus  situated.  1.  Christ  gives 
special     encouragement    to    people    of    this 
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daaL  2.  All  the  ministrieB  of  God  are  di- 
rected to  inelusioiiy  and  never  to  exclusion. 

3.  ICany  such  already  enjoj  a  good  deal — 
Lavender  fragrance  blows  over  the  hedge. 

4.  Thqr  have  already  conceded  much  and 
foimd  goody  why  not  moref  5.  Think  of 
the  important  aid  their  pronounced  attitude 
would  lend  to  the  good.  6.  Probably  many 
have  been  unconsciously  drawn  within  the 
borders  of  the  kingdom.  Accustomed  to  dis- 
eoont  themselves,  they  stand  better  than 
fhej  think. 

As  we  find  no  line  of  demarcation  as  we 
cms  the  equator,  bo  the  soul  in  passing 
from  death  unto  life.  The  keys  of  Peter, 
inll  never  turn  in  the  lock  to  exclude  a 
perplexed  soul.  They  will  turn  readily 
enough  that  humble  hearts  may  be  admitted. 
One  need  not  become  an  expert  in  theology 
before  inheriting  the  blessings  of  redemp- 
tion. As  any  fragment  of  the  wreck  sufficed 
to  save  one  of  Paul's  fellow  voyagers,  so 
one  truth  firmly  grasped  will  oft  bring  a 
rani  through  to  firm  ground. 


the  house  of  mourning  represent  deeper  ties 
than  those  in  the  house  of  feasting.  "Sor- 
row is  only  a  shadow  from  the  flame  of 
love.''  Let  us  never  allow  the  shadow  to 
drive  ua  from  the  light. 


The  Comfort  Element  in 
Religion 

The  comfort   whereiviih   we  owrselveg  are 
comforted  of  God. — 2  Cot.  1 :  4. 

One  of  the  overlooked  features  of  Scrip- 
ture is  its  recognition  of  affliction.  It  is 
treated  not  as  imagination,  but  as  a  present 
reality,  to  be  borne  not  alone  but  with  the 
•"comfort  wherewith  we  ourselves  are  com- 
forted of  God." 

I.  Assurance  of  fatherly  sympathy.  When 
sickness  comes,  the  heathen  fears  wrath  of 
unseen  spirits,  but  the  Christian  remembers 
the  sympathy  of  the  "Father  of  mercies." 
Personal  concern  of  the  Almighty  makes 
the  "golden  lining"  to  the  clouds  of  sorrow. 

II.  Comfort  of  superior  wisdom.  Af- 
fliction not  the  result  of  divine  caprice,  it 
u  a  consequence  of  earthly  limitation— 
**work  for  us"  (Paul).  "Trouble  only  a 
deeper  gaze"    (Geo.  Eliot). 

"0  joy  that  seekest  me  thro  pain,  I  can 
not  close  my  eyes  to  thee, 
I  trace  the  sunshine  thro  the  rain,  and 
the  promise  is  not  in  vain 
That  morn  shall  tearless  be." 

— Matheson. 

III.  For  fraternal  discipline.  "Afflicted 
for  your  comfort"  (verse  6).  Adversity 
binds  closer   than   prosperity.     Flowers   in 


Man^s  Highest  Responsibility 

Son  of  man,  I  have  eet  thee  a  watchman 
unto  the  howe  of  Israel, — Ezek.  33 :  7. 

In  life's  upward  trend  it  is  a  recognized 
fact  that  responsibility  is  an  index  of  dig- 
nity and  worth.  Hence,  when  the  prophet 
is  lifted  to  the  "watehtower"  and  shown  the 
eongregation  of  Israel,  he  awakens  to  new 
dignity.  Cain,  at  dawn  of  civilization,  asks : 
"Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?";  but  Ezekiel's 
soul  throbs  with  wider  vision. 

I.  Besponsibility  for  the  whole  life,  not 
part.  Every  man  feels  physical  responsibil- 
ity for  fellows,  the  civil  law  sanctions  this; 
but  most  of  us  overlook  the  spiritual  needs. 
Ezekiel  had  ministered  to  the  intellectual. 
They  likened  him  to  a  "lovely  song,"  but 
their  deeper  nature  was  not  touched.  Where 
the  Church  and  her  ministry  sometimes  fail. 

II.  We  must  awaken  to  this  higher  re- 
sponsibility, else  life  is  a  failure.  The  li- 
brary lamp  may  be  beautiful  and  modern 
in  appearance ;  but  if  it  fails  to  transmit  the 
current,  it  fails  in  its  real  purpose.  The 
real  issue,  according  to  Lyman  Beecher,  is 
"souls,  souls." 

III.  The  means  at  hand  are  much  more 
efficient  than  EzekiePs.  The  Church  needs 
no  new  machinery;  only  personal  use  of 
that  at  hand.  Bealizing  this  noblest  re- 
sponsibility, it  will  thrill  with  new  life. 
This  will  be  manifest  in  the  music,  in  the 
teaching  of  Sunday-school^  and  in  the 
preaching.  ^ 

The  Blessing  of  Home  Religion 

The  arJe  of  Jehovah  remained  in  the  house 
of  Ohed-edom  .  .  .  ;  and  Jehovah  blessed 
Ohed-edom,  and  all  his  hoiise, — 2  Sam. 
6:11. 

We  are  aware  that  this  ark  was  not  re- 
garded as  the  heathen  regards  his  fetish 
or  charm.  It  was  a  symbol  of  the  nearness 
of  God,  and  prompted  religious  atmos- 
phere; which  brings  blessing  in  the  home 
as  in  the  sanctuary. 

I.  Its  preventive  functions.  It  keeps  out 
depressing  elements  like  gossip  and  envy. 
Like,  disinfectants,  it  sweetens  and  purifies 
— conversations,  amusements,  literature. 
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n.  It  illiiinUiates,  for  tbe  otlier  rela* 
tiona — in  office^  store,  drawing-room.  It 
follows  life  down  the  ages. 

"  I've  pored  o'er  manj  a  yellow  page  of  aa- 
eient  wisdom 

And  have  won  perehanee  a  scholar's  nana; 
but  sage 

Or  bard  has  never  tanght  tkj  son  leoeoai 
so  dear, 


80  fraught  with  hoi j  truth,  aa  those  m 
mother's  faith 

Shed  on  his  youth. 

IIL  It  prepares  for  fuller  life  in  fa- 
ther's house.  A  Christian  woman  heard 
read  a  verse  of  Beripture  and  said:  '1 
eta  iieel  mj  mother's  hand  on  my  head." 
Congenial  heavenly  thought  in  past  and 
present  home  life  are  fore-tokens  of  an- 
other meeting. 
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AU  Thing!  in  Chriat 
''All  things f"  An  eminent  journalist, 
writing  about  his  friendship  with  Aliea 
Freeman  Palmer,  the  first  lady  president  of 
WeUesley  College,  tells  of  a  memorable  eon- 
yersation  he  onee  had  with  her.  **  She  had 
told  me  a  little  of  the  means  she  took  in 
getting  and  keeping  in  mind  the  names  of 
her  many  hundred  girls,  and  I  said,  'That 
is  something  I  never  can  do.'  '  Oh,  yes,  you 
ean,'  she  replied,  'if  you  had  to;  it  is 
simply  that  you  have  never  had  to  do  it. 
Whatever  we  have  to  do  we  ean  alwaye  do.' " 
I  think  this  word  may  be  taken  as  offering 
a  part  interpretation  of  the  great  elaim  of 
the  Apostle  Paul.  All  things  which  he  had 
to  do  he  was  able  to  do  in  Christ.  Every 
hill  eould  be  climbed  if  it  came  in  the  way 
of  duty.  There  would  be  a  key  for  every 
lock  if  doors  were  elosed  on  the  appointed 
road.  God  does  not  command  things  which 
ean  not  be  done.  Every  commandment  is 
the  reverse  of  a  promise.  Turn  over  a  duty 
and  you  will  find  the  grace.  On  one  sido 
you  have  a  staggering  obligation,  on  the 
other  side  you  have  an  all-sufficient  dynamic. 
What  I  have  to  do  I  can  do.  The  divine 
task  involves  (the  divine  resource.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  God's  statutes  become  our 
songs.  **  I  can  do  all  things  in  Christ  who 
strengthened    me." — ^Philippians    iv.    13.-^ 

J.  H.  JOWETT. 

Devotion  That  Changed  the  Life 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  (Bussell 
H.  Gonwell)  enlisted.  The  men  of  his 
Berkshire  neighborhood,  likewise  enlisting, 
insisted  that  he  be  their  captain;  and  Gov- 
ernor Andrew,  appealed  to,  consented  to 
eommission  the  nineteen-year-old  youth  who 
was  so  evidently  a  natural  leader;  and  the 
men  gave  freely  of  their  scant  money  to  get 
for  him  a  sword,  all  gay  and  splendid  with 


gilt,  and  upon  the  sword  was  the  deelara* 
tion  in  stately  Latin  that,  "True  friend- 
ship is  eternal."  And  wltii  that  sword  ia 
associated  the  most  vivid,  the  most  mo- 
mentous experience  of  Bussell  Conwell'a 
life.  That  sword  hangs  at  the  head  of  Con- 
well's  bed  in  his  home  in  Philadelphia. 
"  That  sword  has  meant  much  to  me,"  saya 
Conwell,  as  he  tells  the  tale:  "A  boy  np 
there  in  the  Berkshires,  a  neighbor's  son, 
was  John  Bing.  He  was  under-sized  and 
under-developed — eo  much  so  that  he  eould 
not  enlist.'  For  some  reason  he  was  devoted 
to  me,  and  he  not  only  wanted  to  enlist,  but 
he  also  wanted  to  be  in  the  artillery  com- 
pany of  which  I  was  captain;  and  I  eould 
only  take  him  along  as  my  servant.  I  didn't 
want  a  servant,  but  it  was  the  only  way  to 
take  poor  little  Johnnie  Bing.  Johnnie  was 
deeply  religious,  and  would  read  the  Bible 
every  evening  before  turning  in.  In  those 
days  I  was  an  atheist,  or  at  least  thou^t  I 
was,  and  I  used  to  laugh  at  Bing,  and  after 
a  iHiile  he  took  to  reading  the  Bible  outside 
the  tent  on  account  of  my  laughing  at  hxml 
But  he  did  not  stop  reading  it,  and  hia 
faithfulness  to  me  remained  unchanged.  The 
scabbard  of  the  sword  was  too  glittering  for 
the  regulations,  and  I  could  not  wear  it,  and 
could  only  wear  a  plain  one  for  service  and 
keep  this  hanging  in  my  tent  on  the  tent- 
pole.  John  Bing  used  to  handle  it  ador- 
ingly, and  kept  it  polished  to  brilliancy.  To 
Bing  it  represented  not  only  his  captain^  but 
the  very  glory  and  pomp  of  war.  One  day 
the  Confederates  suddenly  stormed  our  posi- 
tion near  New  Berne  and  swept  throng  the 
camp,  driving  our  entire  foree  before  them; 
and  all,  including  my  company,  retreated 
hurriedly  across  the  river,  setting  Are  to  a 
wooden  bridge  as  we  went  over.  It  soon 
blazed  up  furiously,  making  a  barrier  that 
the  Confederates  could  not  pass.    But  ua- 
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known  to  everybodj,  and  annoticed,  John 
Bing  had  dashed  back  to  my  tent.  I  think 
he  was  able  to  make  his  way  baek  because 
he  just  looked  like  a  mere  boy;  but  how- 
ever tiiat  wasj  he  got  past  the  Confederates 
into  mj  tent  and  took  down,  from  where  it 
was  hanging  on  the  tent-pole,  my  bright, 
gold-ieabbarded  sword.  John  Bing  seised 
the  Bword  that  had  long  been  so  precious  to 
him.  He  dodged  here  and  there,  and  aetnal- 
\r  managed  to  gain  the  bridge  just  as  it 
was  beginning  to  blaze.  He  started  across. 
The  flamee  were  every  moment  getting 
fiercer,  the  smoke  denser^  and  now  and  then, 
as  he  crawled  and  staggered  on,  he  leaned, 
for  a  few  seconds,  far  over  the  edge  of  the 
bridge  in  an  effort  to  get  air.  His  clothes 
were  ablaze,  aJfTd  he  toppled  over  and  fell 
into  shallow  water;  and  in  a  few  momenta 
be  was  dragged  out,  unconscious,  and  hur- 
ried to  a  hospital.  He  lingered  for  a  day 
or  BO,  still  unconscious,  and  then  came  to 
hinuelf  and  smiled  a  little  as  he  found  that 
the  sword  for  which  he  had  given  his  life 
had  been  laid  beside  him.  He  took  it  in  his 
anna.  He  hugged  it  to  his  breast.  He  gave 
a  few  words  of  final  message  to  me.  And 
that  was  alL  When  I  stood  beside  the  body 
of  John  Bing  and  realized  that  he  had  .died 
for  love  of  me,  I  made  a  vow  that  has  formed 
mj  life.  I  vowed  that  from  that  moment 
I  wonld  live  not  only  my  own  life,  but  that 
I  wonld  also  live  the  life  of  John  Bing. 
And  from  that  moment  I  have  worked  six- 
teen bonrs  every  day — eight  for  John  Binges 
work  and  eight  hours  for  my  own.  Every 
morning  when  I  rise  I  look  at  this  sword, 
or,  if  I  am  away  from  home,  I  think  of  the 
•word,  and  vow  anew  that  another  day  shall 
lee  sixteen  hours  of  work  from  me.  It  was 
throngh  John  Bing  and  his  giving  his  life 
through  devotion  to  me  that  I  became  a 
Chriftian.  This  did  not  come  about  im- 
mediately, but  it  came  before  the  war  was 
over,  and  it  came  through  faithful  Johnnie 
Bing."— JfetAodist  Beview. 

Sacrificial  Love 
In  a  littke  spot  near  the  wall  of  Mukden, 
the  old  capital  of  China  in  Manchuria,  is  a 
grave,  and  nearby  a  tablet  placed  on  the 
wan  of  the  new  medical  school  and  hospital. 
Pour  years  ago  I  stood  in  front  of  that 
tablet  to  the  memory  of  young  Arthur  Jack- 
ion,  who  led  his  school  at  Liverpool,  and 
who  was  one  of  the  best-known  athletes  and 
leholars  of  hia  day  in  Cambridge  Univer- 


sity and  who  had  gone  out  in  the  fall  of 
1910  as  a  medical  missionary  to  Manchuria. 
A  month  later  the  pneumonic  plague  began 
to  come  down  from  the  north.  The  Chinese 
hunters  had  been  sending  down  their  mar- 
mot skins,  and  the  deadly  germs  had  been 
carried  in  them.  Before  the  Chinese  Oov- 
emment  had  taken  adequate  precaution^  the 
pestilence  had  worked  its  way  down  from 
Harbin  to  Mukden.  The  death  rate  was  one 
hundred  per  cent.  Not  one  man,  woman,  or 
child  attacked  recovered.  When  China 
learned  what  an  awful  terror  was  moving 
down  upon  her  four  hundred  millions,  she 
stood  dumb  and  aghast.  Arthur  Jackson 
laid  down  all  his  other  work,  went  down  to 
the  railroad  station  at  Mukden  to  erect  a 
barrief  between  that  oncoming  pestilence 
and  the  helpless  masses  of  Chinese  behind 
him.  Day  after  day,  clothed  in  oilskin 
boots  and  a  long  white  robe,  with  a  bag 
over  his  head,  breathing  through  a  sponge, 
he  went  about  his  work  segregating  the 
diseased  and  visiting  every  railway  car  that 
came  in  and  separating  every  suspected 
Chinese,  until  at  last  he  had  stemmed  the 
fatal  tide.  Then  when  his  work  was  done 
he  discovered  one  day  in  his  own  sputum  the 
blood  traces  that  told  him  of  the  inevitable 
end,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  great  Christ- 
like  life  had  come  to  its  close.  They  carried 
him  around  the  walls  by  night  and  buried 
him*  outside  the  gates.  Two  days  after- 
ward, in  the  British  Consulate,  they  held 
their  little  memorial  service.  The  old  Chi- 
nese Viceroy  made  a  speech.  He  never  had 
known  of  anything  like  this.  He  had  never 
seen  a  man  lay  down  his  life  in  sacrificial 
love.  All  this  was  the  revelation  of  a  new 
principle  of  life  and  character. — ^B.  E.  Speeb, 
in  The  Gospel  and  the  New  World. 

The  "X"  of  the  H  C.  L. 

Ten  men  sat  around  a  table.  Each  gave 
hia  opinion  as  to  Iftie  cause  of  the  High  Cost 
of  Living  as  follows: 

Number  One  said:  "Disorder  and  lost 
motion  attendant  upon  war." 

Number  Two  said:  "Extravagance  and 
lack  of  production." 

Number  Three:  "Inflation  and  expan- 
sion of  credits." 

Number  Four:  "Debt  and  taxation 
passed  on  to  the  consumer." 

Number  Five:  "Heavy  exportationa  of 
supplies  needed  at  home." 
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Number  Six:    "Restraint  of  trade." 

Number  Seven:  ''Commercial  and  indus- 
trial wastes." 

Number  Eight:  "Excessive  profits  in 
raw  materials." 

Number  Nine:    "Speculation." 

Number  Ten:     "The  'X'  of  H.  C.  L." 

All  turned  to  the  tenth  man  and  asked 
him  to  explain. 

"It's  algebra,"  he  said.  "Each  of  you 
has  given  a  cause,  but  altogether  you  have 
not  stated  tihe  whole  problem.  What  ia 
missing  is  'X.'" 

"What  is  'X'f "  they  asked  in  chorus. 

"  I  would  state  the  problem  in  this  way/' 
answered  Number  Ten. 

Then  he  turned  to  a  blackboard  and 
wrote  this  down: 

The  reasons  assigned  by  Numbers  1  4- 
2  +  34.4  4.5  +  6  +  7  +  8  +  9  +  X 
=  H.  C.  L.    rind  "  X." 

"  What  is  '  X  'f  "  they  again  asked. 

"It  is  the  one  tbing  which  must  not  be 
left  out  of  the  problem^  and  the  easiest 
thing  left  out.  It  is  selfishness,  the  selfish- 
ness that  feeds  vanity,  avarice,  luxury,  and 
intemperance,  and  starves  the  spirit." 

"  But  it  is  not  part  of  the  economic  prob- 
lem," protested  one. 

"It  is,  on  the  contrary,"  said  Number 
Ten,  "a  part  of  every  economic  problem. 
You  may  control  production  and  consump- 
tion,' regulate  exports,  adjust  the  discount 
rate,  stop  waste,  prohibit  speculation,  but 
if  the  world  doesn't  take  its  selfishness  in 
hand,  it  will  not  solve  its  problem.  In  half 
the  world  to-day  government  has  become  the 
science  of  repressing  revolution.  But  only 
those  nations  are  safe  from  disorder  which 
teach  men  that  they  must  keep  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments in  tlheir  habits  as  well  as  their 
heads.  This  is  the  lesson  of  the  spirit,  the 
lesson  that  in  the  treasures  of  the  soul, 
kindliness,  duty,  service  to  God  and  mankind, 
and  self-sacrifice,  you  retain  only  that  which 
you  have  bestowed,  you  save  only  that  wliidi 
you  have  spent,  you  receive  only  that  which 
you  have  given." 

"But  do  men  feel  these  things  in  an 
economic  sense  f"  asked  another. 

"I'm  sure  they  do,"  said  Number  Ten. 
*.*  Every  doughboy  from  France  who  offered 
his  life  for  his  country  felt  it.** 

"Still,"  said  another,  "you  can't  keep 
books  on  affairs  of  the  spirit." 

"  But  books  are  kept  on  the  affairs  of  the 


spirit  for  nations  as  well  as  men,"  said 
Number  Ten,  "  because  a  nation,  no  more 
than  a  man,  can  live  by  bread  alone.  The 
man  who  dissipates  with  his  worldly  senses, 
and  starves  his  soul  will  find  his  meat  and 
bread  dear  at  any  price,  tho  he  be  a  mil- 
lionaire. And  his  books  will  be  balanced, 
make  no  mistake  about  that.  Payday  always 
comes,  not  always  on  Saturday  night,  but  it 
always  comes.  And  every  man  must  pay.'' 
Number  Ten  turned  to  the  l)lackboard, 
cleaned  it  off,  and  wrote  this: 

OKBIT  CREDIT 

-[-Vanity  — ^Kindliness 

4-Avarice  — ^Duty 

4-Intemperance  — Service 

4-Luxury  — Sacrifice 


A  Fat  Stomach  =  A  Lean  Soul. 

"That  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  High 
Cost  of  Living,"  concluded  Number  Ten. 
"  It  is  the  '  X '  of  H.  C.  L.  And  we  are 
not  going  to  be  out  of  danger  of  bank- 
ruptcy until  each  of  us  changes  the  ac- 
counts and  OUT  balance  shows  a  profit  for 
the    soul." — ^Victor    Hukdock,    Astoeiaiion 

Victim 

Training  the  Child  in  Obedience 

That  a  child  should  be  trained  to  the 
habit  of  complying  with  the  will  of  parenta 
or  responsible  elders  must  not  blind  us  to 
the  two  great  risks  involved  in  exacting 
obedience.  The  first  of  these  may  well  be 
stated  in  the  terms  of  a  Freudian  expres- 
sion which  Holt  effectively  uses:  The 
parent,  by  exacting  conformity  to  hia  will, 
is  likely  to  make  himself  a  "barrier" 
between  the  child  and  the  real  things 
which  surround  him,  and  so  to  keep  the 
child  from  knowing  and  playing  his  part 
in  the  world  he  lives  in.  If,  for  instance, 
the  little  boy  is  inexorably  prevented  by 
his  mother  from  ever  handling  a  knife, 
then  instead  of  learning  that  a  knife  is  a 
diarp  thing  he  learns  that  a  mother  ia  a 
powerful  person  who  disapproves  of  knives. 
The  object  of  this  situation  is  two-fold. 
Mothers  are  not  always  at  hand  to  protect 
little  boys  from  knives,  and  boys  who  do 
not  know  how  to  use  knives  are  very  help- 
less creatures.  Evidently,  the  child  who 
has  never  learned,  by  his  own  experience, 
that  knives  may  hurt  ia  at  a  hopeless  dis- 
advantage in  a  world  which  abounds  in 
them.  Child  or  man,  every  one  of  us  must 
make  his  own  fight,  must  exert  his  own 
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aothoiitj  orer  liis  own  npnudiiiig  instinetfl. 
And  to  learn  this  control  is  obvionaly  im- 
potnbie  if  tbe  expression  of  the  instincts 
is  foreiblj  thwarted.  To  recor  to  our 
iHustration,  the  child  natarallj  reacts  to 
the  knife  both  with  the  instinct  of  approach 
and,  once  he  has  been  pricked  or  cut  by 
it,  with  the  opposite  instinct  of  withdrawal. 
But  precisely  the  relation  which  ought  to 
be  established  between  boy  and  knife  la 
i  eombination  of  these  two  instinctive 
tendencies,  a  pmdent  approach.  Left  to 
himself  the  child  is  sure  to  learn  this  right 
nse  of  a  knife,  tho,  to  be  sure,  he  runs  a 
nak  of  seriously  injuring  himself  with  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  prohibited  by  the 
barrier  of  hia  mother's  command  from 
learning  what  a  knife  really  is,  he  will 
sever  learn  to  use  a  knife  at  all.  For 
part  of  his  instinctive  reaction  to  it  will 
be  forcibly  repressed.  Clearly  his  mother's 
dotjr  in  thSs  dilemma  is,  not  to  exert 
nnressoned  obedience  to  the  command 
"Never  to  touch  a  knife,"  but  rather 
to  permit  the  chfld  to  handle  the  knife 
and  O  be  hurt  by  the  knife — seeing  to 
it  (it  goes  without  saying)'  that  the  knife 
IB  dull  and  the  hurt  a  slight  one.  To 
help  a  child  in  the  organization  of  his  own 
i&oral  life  is  the  aim  and  only  justification 
of  traming  him  in  obedience;  and  such 
training  is  a  tragic  failure  if  it  chedE  at 
their  source  the  outgush  of  instinctive 
tendeneies  which  form  the  stream  of  moral 
Experience,  the  current  which  the  good 
win  most  direct  into  its  ovm  channels.  The 
•eeond  great  risk  which  one  runs  in  exact- 
ing obedience  from  children  is  the  risk 
of  making  oneself  a  barrier,  not  merely 
between  the  child  and  the  world  about  him, 
but  between  the  child  and  ''the  good," 
or  ultimate  object  of  moral  endeavor.  For 
i  parent  to  arrogate  supremacy  to  himself, 
because  he  has  his  child  in  his  power,  is 
sheer  tyranny;  and  it  is  blasphemy  to  set 
up  his  own  will  as  the  chief  good.  In 
truth,  the  parent  who  exacts  conformity 
trains  the  child  in  virtuous  obedience  only 
by  leading  him  to  see  that  compliance  with 
the  win  of  mother  or  father  is  a  necessary 
means  to  his  own  free  obedience  to  the 
supreme  good.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
parent  who  demands  obedience  to  his  own 
^I  as  absolute  is  either  inciting  the  child 
to  rebeUion  or  habituating  him  to  servility. 
The  Good  Man  and  the  Oaod. — Mary  W. 
CuxiNg. 


The  Indwelling  Word 

"Let  the  word  of  Christ  dwell  in  yon 
richly."  Let  it  make  its  home  in  you.  Let 
it  settle  down  there  as  an  integral,  vital, 
constant,  busy  member  in  the  housdhold  in 
your  soul.  ''Let  the  word  of  Christ  dwell 
in  you  richly."  You  ask  me  which  room  in 
the  house  you  shall  give  to  the  word.  You 
say  there  are  so  many  rooms  in  your  being, 
which  (fliall  you  reserve  for  the  wordf  Let 
me  hear  what  you  have  got.  "  Well,  I  have 
a  nice  little  room  just  inside  the  door  of  my 
life  where  I  keep  my  opinions;  what  about 
thatt"  What  other  rooms  have  you! 
"  There  is  t<he  chamber  of  affection  where  I 
keep  my  loves  and  my  hatreds."  Any  other  f 
"  There  is  the  chamber  of  hope  where  I 
house  my  aspirations,  my  ambitions,  and  mj 
dreams."  Any  other!  "  There  is  the  cham- 
ber of  merriment  where  I  keep  my  jests, 
and  my  jokes,  and  my  laughter,  and  where 
I  exercise  the  powers  of  wit  and  humor." 
Yes,  any  other!  "There  is  a  very  solemn 
room,  somewhat  dark  and  awe-inspiring,  into 
which  I  do  not  often  go.  It  is  a  sort  of 
oratory,  like  a  private  chapel  in  the  house. 
It  is  the  realm  of  conscience."  Yes,  any 
other!  "  There  is  a  room  where  I  keep  my 
appetites."  Yes,  vrtiere  is  that!  "Well,  it 
is  not  exactly  a  public  room,  it  is  down  in 
the  basement."  Any  other!  "I  think  that 
is  the  lot."  Well,  what  is  that  very  busy 
room  on  the  first  floor!  "Oh,  that  is  the 
room  of  enterprise.  I  am  so  much  in  that 
room  that  I  had  almost  forgotten  it.  That 
is  where  I  do  all  my  planning.  It  is  the 
constructive  department  in  my  life.  It  is 
the  room  in  which  my  schemes  are  con- 
ceived and  born."  You  seem  to  have  a 
pretty  big-roomed  house.  "  Yes,  indeed  it  is, 
and  I  want  to  know  where  in  all  the  house  I 
shall  offer  a  room  to  the  word  of  Christ  to 
dwell.  What  room  shall  I  set  apart  for  it!  " 
Every  room!  "Every  room!"  Every 
room  I  That  is  the  meaning  of  Christianity. 
That  is  the  very  genius  of  Christian  piety. 
That  is  the  very  secret  of  Christian  de- 
votion. A  Christian  life  Ihas  no  other  sig- 
nificance. We  are  to  take  the  word  of 
Christ  into  every  room  in  our  lives,  and  it 
is  to  dwell  there,  not  as  an  inferior  lodger, 
or  as  a  privileged  visitor,  but  as  a  presence 
which  has  more  right  to  be  there  than  any- 
thing else.  It  is  to  rule  and  settle  every- 
thing.— ^Dr.  J.  H.  JOWETT. 
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Waihiagton  and  Charity 

While  Washington  was  eamped  at  Val- 
ley Forge  one  day  a  Tory,  who  was  wefl 
known  in  the  neighborhood,  was  captured 
and  bron^t  into  camp.  His  name  was 
Michael  Wittman,  and  he  was  accused  of 
having  carried  aid  and  information  to  the; 
British  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  taken  to 
Weet  Chester  and  there  tried  by  court  mar* 
tiaL  It  was  proved  that  he  was  a  very  dan- 
gerous man  and  that  he  had  more  than  once 
attempted  to  do  great  harm  to  the  Ameri- 
can army.  He  was  pronounced  guilty  of 
being  a  spy  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  before  that  set 
for  the  execution,  a  strange  old  man  ap- 
peared at  Valley  Forge.  He  was  a  small 
man,  with  long,  snow-white  hair  falling 
over  his  shoulders.  His  face,  altho  full 
of  kindliness,  was  sad-looking  and  thought- 
ful; his  eyes,  which  were  bright  and  sharp, 
were  upon  the  ground  and  lifted  only  when 
he  was  speaking.    .    .    . 

His  name   was  announced. 

"Peter  Miller  t"  said  Washington.  "Cer- 
tainly.   Show  him  in  at  once." 

"General  Washington,  I  have  come  to  ask 
a  great  favor  of  you,"  he  said,  in  his  usual 
kindly  tones. 

"I  shall  be  glad  to  grant  you  almost  any- 
thing," said  Washington,  "for  we  surely  are 
indebted  to  you  for  many  favors.  Tell  me 
what  it  is." 

"I  hear,"  said  Peter,  "that  Michael  Witt- 
man  has  been  found  guilty  of  treason  and 


that  he  is  to  be  hanged  at  Turk's  Head  to- 
morrow. I  have  come  to  ask  yon  to  pardon 
him." 

Washington  started  !>aeky  and  a  cloud 
came  over  his  face. 

"That  is  impossible,"  he  said.  "Wittman 
is  a  bad  man.  He  has  done  all  in  his  power 
to  betray  us.  He  has  even  offered  to  join 
the  British  and  aid  in  destroying  us.  In 
these  times  we  dare  not  be  lenient  with 
traitors;  and  for  that  reason  I  can  not  par- 
don your  friend." 

"Friend!"  cried  Peter.  "Why,  he  is  no 
friend  of  mine.  He  is  my  bitterest  enemy. 
He  has  persecuted  me  for  years.  He  has 
even  beaten  me  and  spit  in  my  face,  know- 
ing full  well  that  I  would  not  strike  back. 
Michael  Wittman  is  no  friend  of  mine." 

» 

Washington  was  puzzled.  "And  still  you 
wish  me  to  pardon  himf"  he  asked. 

"I  do,"  answered  Peter.  "I  ask  it  of  you 
as  a  great  personal  favor." 

"Tell  me,"  said  Washington,  with  hesitat- 
ing voice,  "why  is  it  that  you  thus  ask  the 
pardon  of  your  worst  enemy  f" 

"I  ask  it  because  Jesus  did  as  much  for 
me,"  Vas  the  old  man's  brief  answer. 

Washington  turned  away  and  went  into 
another  room.  Soon  he  returned  with  a 
paper  on  which  was  written  the  pardon  of 
Michael  Wittman. 

"My  dear  friend,"  he  said,  as  he  placed  it 
in  the  old  man's  hands,  "I  thank  you  for 
*  this  example  of  Christian  charity."— hJames 
Baldwin. 


THEMES  AND  TEXTS 

From  the  Kev.  J.  H.  Olmstkad,  Homer,  N.  T. 


Tke  dvlekentac  We  Ifectf.  "Quicken  me 
according  to  thy  word." — ^Ps.  119:154; 
"Quicken  me  according  to  thine 
ordlnancea."— Ps.  119 :156;  "Quicken 
me,  O  Jehovah,  according  to  thy  lov- 
ing kindness."— Ps.   119:159. 

Wkence  Ineplretlone  Come.  "Verily  I 
say   unto   you,    I   have    not   found   so 

freat  faith,  no,  not  in  Israel." — Matt. 

Tke  Snowe  of  Iiebenon.  "Shall  the  snow 
of  Lebanon  fail  from  the  rock  of  the 
field  ?"—Jer.  18:14.  _^ 

Tke  Thlac  thmt  LIfte  lilfe.  "For  I  am 
down  from  heaven,  not  to  do  mine 
own  will  .but  the  will  of  him  that  sent 
me." — John  6:38.  ^   ^ 

IHrnlel  Strengthened.  "Then  there  touched 
me  again  one  like  the  appearance  of 
a  man,  and  he  strengthened  me. 

And  he  said,  O  man  greatly  beloved, 
fear  not:  »pe»ace  be  unto  thee^  be 
strong.  Ana  when  he  spoke  unto  me, 
I  was  strengthened,  and  said,  Let  my 
Lord  speak;  for  thou  hast  strength- 
ened me." — Dan.   10:18-19. 


He  Blndetli  Up  and  Mnketk  Wliolo.  "For 
he  maketh  sore,  and  bindeth  up:  he 
woundeth  and  his  hands  make  whole." 
»Job  5:18. 

iBTeatment  and  Inflvence.  "Give,  and  it 
shall  be  given  ui\to  you;  good  meas- 
ure, pressed  down,  shaken  together, 
running  over,  shall  they  give  Into 
your  bosom.  For  with  what  measure 
ye  mete  it  shall  be  measured  to  you 
again." — ^Luke  6:88. 

WltneeaeSf  Wel^kts,  and  Wlnnera*  There- 
fore let  us  also,  seeing  we  are  com- 
passed about  with  so  great  a  cloud  of 
witnesses,  lay  aside  every  weight,  and 
the  sin  which  doth  so  easily  beset  us, 
and  let  us  run  with  patience  the  race 
that  is  set  before  us." — ^Heb.  12:1. 


Vneonfonnded,  Unyielding  and  ITnaaliai 

"For  the  Lord  Jehovah  will  help  me: 
therefore  have  I  not  been  confounded: 
therefore  have  I  set  my  face  like  a 
flint,  and  I  know  that  I  shall  not  bd 
put  to  shame." — ^Isa.  50:7. 


Noftes  ©mi  Receimt  B©(Q)lk§ 


THE  AWAKENING  OF  ASIA 


Is  writing  upon  any  subject,  be  it  coun- 
tries or  as  in  this  case  continents — Europe 
and  Asia — one  is  seldom  free  from  environ- 
mental influence.  Sometimes  the  hallmarks 
of  the  particular  organization  or  denomina- 
tion protrude  meagerlj  or  lengthily,  much 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  writer's  soul. 
The  author  of  this  volume  has  "been  a 
student  of  and  writer  upon  Indian  and  East- 
ern affairs  for  the  past  forty-five  years" 
and  is  well  known  as  a  Socialist.  Just  how 
mnch  the  extreme  views  of  that  party  enter 
into  his  estimates  of  conditions  in  Eastern 
countries  and  his  strictures  relating  to 
Christian  missions  it  would  be  diflScult  to 
saj.  The  author's  extended  knowledge  of 
affairs  in  the  East  gives  the  book  unques- 
tioned value,  and  then  it  makes  its  appear- 
ance when  Asia  is  very  much  to  the  fore- 
front. 

The  joint  population  of  China,  India  and 
Japan  is  something  like  700,000,000  and 
these  eonntries  as  we  know  made  themselves 
heard  at  the  recent  Peace  Conference. 
There  is  every  evidence  that  they  are  going 
to  press  their  claims  more  And  more  for  that 
principle  of  self-determination  which  the 
eonntries  of  Europe  are  promised. 

The  volume  begins  with  a  historical  re- 
Rume  of  the  East  and  West  bringing  to  the 
fore  the  contributions  of  the  East  to  the 
whole  homan  family. 

"Every  one  of  the  great  religions  of  the 
^orld,  to  say  nothing  of  its  philosophy,  was 
voachsafed  to  humanity  from  the  east  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Our  own  Asiatic 
Teli^^ion,  Christianity,  is  overlaid  with  so 
mnch  of  Greek  metaphysic  and  Pagan  cere- 
n»onial  that  the  unlearned  are  apt  to  think 
of  it  as  a  purely  European  creed.  Our  most 
ardent  and  selx-'CkCrificing  missionaries  of 
Christianity  are  often  so  little  versed  in  the 
history  of  their  own  faith  that  they  alto- 
gether fail  to  accommodate  its  tenets  to  the 
conceptions  of  the  Asiatic  peoples  whom 
they  strive  to  convert.  The  great  efforts 
made  from  Europe  to  persuade  Asiatics  to 
^'mbrace  the  creed  accepted  and  adopted  by 
the  West  have  generally  proved  abortive, 
*>«ause  the  methods  used  to  propagate  this 
'eligion  are  entirely  unsuited  to  the  social 


conditions  of  the  people  among  whom  it  has 
been  preached." 

The  studies  concerning  China,  Japan,  and 
India,  while  differing  from  those  of  some 
other  writers  on  these  subjects,  reveal  in- 
timate knowledge  of  conditions,  but  more 
than  that  they  disclose  in  unvarnished 
language  what  is  rather  unpalatable  reading, 
that  the  white  man's  influence  is  not  what 
most  people  think  it  is.  In  the  chapter  on 
"Christianity  in  the  Far  East"  he  says: 

"Catholic  and  Protestant  missionaries 
have  carried  on  their  propaganda  unceas- 
ingly, in  the  face  of  great  difficulties  and 
dangers.  But  the  results  of  their  efforts 
have  been  very  trifling.  They  have  indeed 
so  far  only  helped  to  bring  about  those  or- 
ganized and  unorganized  risings  against 
foreigners  which  are  tending  to  combine  all 
China  in  a  demand  for  the  final  exclusion  of 
these  religious  zealots." 

Few  will  disagree  with  his  severe  indict- 
ment of  Great  Britain  in  her  inhuman  policy 
of  forcing  the  opium  traffic  on  the  Chinese 
people. 

"Whenever  Englishmen  of  character  and 
position  have  presumed  to  place  England 
on  a  higher  level  of  conduct  and  morality 
than  China,  her  action  in  forcing  opium  upon 
the  Chinese  for  pecuniary  gain  has  been 
brought  up  as  conclusive  evidence  against 
them." 

Why  is  it,  he  asks,  has  it  come  about 

"that  these  peaceful,  high-minded  moral 
folk  have  shown  such  a  furious  hatred  of 
foreigners,  not  once  or  twice  but  repeatedly, 
during  the  past  fifty  years — a  hatred  cul- 
minating in  the  Boxer  upheaval,  which  was 
supported,  if  not  actually  started,  by  the 
reactionary  Empress  Dowager  and  her  of- 
ficials? The  truth  is  that  the  adoption  of 
foreign  ideas,  nay,  the  very  presence  of 
foreigners,  forcing  their  opinions  and 
methods  upon  the  Chinese,  signifies  the 
break-up  of  the  ancient  civilization,  if  any 
considerable  success  is  attained  by  such 
means.  No  half -measures  of  resistance  are 
of  any  avail." 

For  more  than  three  hundred  years 
Christianity  has  been  taught  in  China  but 
according  to  Mr.  Hyndman  "to  very  little 
purpose 
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"However  fine  a  creed  Christianity  maj  be 
in  itself,  it  is  unsuited  to  China  under  exist- 
ing conditions  and  is  liable,  by  the  zeal  of 
its  apostles,  to  rouse  exactly  those  misunder- 
standings and  stir  up  those  animosities 
which  it  is  most  desirable  to  avoid  .  .  . 
The  only  success  achieved  by  Christianity  in 
China  has  been  gained  by  throwing  over- 
board some  of  the  most  cherished  tenets  of 
the  faith  lyhich  is  now  dominant  in  Europe, 
and  by  recognizing  ancestor  worship,  the 
supremacy  of  the  family,  and  unshakable 
duty  to  the  community  as  the  essentials  of 
civilized  existence." 

The  conflicting  views  among  public  men 
and  the  press  in  America  concerning  Japan's 
ambitions  in  the  East  are  not  ironed  out 
by  what  this  distinguished  English  publicist 
has  to  say  on  this  subject.  For  example, 
he  regards  the  loyalty  and  pacific  intentions 
of  Japan  as  "entirely  misplaced."  Among 
the  reasons  for  this  distrust  are  the  amaz- 
ing demands  made  by  Japan  upon  China 
after  the  capture  of  Tsing-tao  and  the  occu- 
pation of  Kiaochow. 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  Asiatic  Emigra- 
tion, and  here  as  elsewhere  in  the  volume 
the  subject  is  ably  presented.  This  is  one 
of  the  acute  problems  of  our  time.  It  is 
axiomatic  to  say  that  English-speaking 
countries  can  not  go  on  indefinitely  exclud- 
ing Mongolians  while  demanding  the  right 
of  entry  and  settlement  in  Asiatic  coun- 
tries. A  solution  must  be  found,  but  it  will 
not  be  by  asserting  our  superiority  over 
Asiatics. 

The  exploitation  of  India  by  Britain  as 
presented  here  is  enough  to  give  one  who 
has  the  interests  of  humanity  at  heart  a 
chill.  In  unequivocal  language  he  asserts 
that  the  well-being  of  the  whole  producing 
class  is  steadily  on  the  decline. 

"In  the  year  1900  an  analysis  of  all 
sources  of  income  gives  less  Uian  three- 
farthings  per  head  per  day     .     .     . 

"Mr.  William  Digby*s  calculation  of  12s. 
6d.  per  year  per  head  for  agriculturists,  as 
the  average  income  of  Indian  ryots,  has 
never  yet  been  refuted." 

What  is  the  situation  to-day  in  that  be- 
nighted land. 

"From  one  end  of  India  to  another  the 
cry  for  self-government  is  being  raised  by 
the  most  moderate  of  the  Indians." 

Mr.  Hyndman  has  no  misgivings  as  to 
the  people  of  India  being  able  to  control 
their  own  destinies. 

"Tf   thft   160   years   of  British   rule   had 

'ased    the    well-being    of    the 

udustaa;    if    the    240,000,000 


under  our  direct  governance  had  been  edu- 
cated; if  Indian  arts  and  Indian  culture 
had  been  encouraged  and  developed — even 
then  it  would  be  monstrous  to  assert,  at  a 
time  wh^n  we  are  declaring  for  the  rig^t 
of  self-determination  for  the  peoples  and 
freedom  for  all  nations,  that  the  45,000,000 
persons  in  small  islands,  thousands  of  oiiles 
distant,  have  justice  on  their  side  when  they 
maintain  despotic  authority  over  one-fifth 
of  the  entire  human  race.  But,  as  we  have 
done  none  of  the&e  things,  the  contentions 
of  the  obstructionists  become  utterly  mon- 
strous." 

In  concluding  this  review  we  desire  to 
make  a  few  observations.  First  of  all 
everybody  ought  to  be  appreciative  of  any 
one  who  can  help  us  to  see  things  as  they 
really  are  in  Asia  or  Europe  or  both,  for 
until  we  know  that  we  are  groping  in  the 
dark.  We  do  not  think  Mr.  Hyndman  is  an 
alarmist.  On  the  contrary  he  is  a  stadent 
of  Eastern  affairs,  has  been  nearer  the 
heart  of  the  problem  than  most  men  and  is 
desirous  of  having  the  public  at  large  know 
the  facts. 

"The  sooner  the  true  situation  is  under- 
stood and  its  difSculties  faced,  the  4>etter  for 
civilization." 

What  Mr.  Hyndman  in  his  keen  analysis 
of  the  whole  situation  has  failed  to  take 
into  account  is  that  the  things  that  were 
done  under  the  old  diplomacy  and  statecraft 
years  ago  would  not  be  permissible  to-day. 

Then  again  if  the  Asiatics  have  superior 
qualities  and  a  much  longer  and  more  honor- 
able history  than  Europeans,  have  they  not 
failed  in  their  obligations  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  f  From  our  standpoint  a  closed 
nation  is  an  anachronism. 

Mr.  Hyndman  might  easily  have  put  his 
facile  pen  to  a  still  greater  service  by  point- 
ing out  the  tremendous  opportunity  the 
statesmen  of  Europe  and  America  have 
through  the  League  of  Nations  to  usher  in 
a  new  and  better  era  by  helping  to  give  to 
every  downtrodden  people  the  right  to  self- 
government.  We  think  the  book  would  have 
gained  additional  value  if  he  had  been  more 
appreciative  of  what  has  been  attempted  and 
achieved  by  Great  Britain  in  India. 

Roman  Emperor  Worship.  By  Louis 
Matthews  Sweet,  S.T.D.,  Ph.D.  Richard 
6.  Badger,  Boston.  8x5^  in.,  153  pp. 

Two  or  three  facts  render  this  book  of 
more  than  usual  historical  interest.  (1) 
The  Greek  Kvrios,  "  Lord,"  one  of  the  ti- 
tles of  Jesus,  has  in  the  papyri  been  found 
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to  hare  been  applied  quite  regularlj  to  the 
deified  emperors.  That  has  been  fallaciously 
emplojed  as  a  new  argument  for  the  deity 
of  Christ.  (2)  Among  the  tests  applied  in 
the  persecutions  of  the  first  centuries  to 
tliose  suspected  of  being  Christians  was 
tliat  of  sacrificing  to  the  Emperor.  Num- 
bers of  documents  called  lihelH  are  extant^ 
testifying  that  the  individual  named  had 
cleared  himself  of  suspicion  of  disloyalty 
hj  performing  this  ritual  act.  The  first 
that  was  found  about  twenty  y-ears  ago 
created  quite  a  sensation  in  the  historical 
world.  (3)  But  the  most  important  fact 
here  is  that  the  cult  of  the  emperors  is  now 
seen  to  have  served  the  purpose  of  a  nni- 
fjing  bond,  tying  together  Rome  and  the 
provinces  in  a  worship  which  becaine  the 
sign  of  loyalty.  Its  contact  and  contest 
with  Christianity,  therefore,  in  this  light  at- 
tain a  significance  which  they  had  not  be- 
fore held. 

Dr.  Sweet's  study  is  excellent  both  in 
matter  and  form.  He  has  not  plunged  in 
mediat  res,  but  has  presented  the  immediate 
tho  not  the  remote  and  primitive  back- 
gronnds  of  this  cult.  He  begins  with  a 
chapter  on  early  hi&torical  apotheosis  of 
mlers  in  Babylonia,  Persia,  Egypt,  and  the 
Far  East.  He  then  comes  down  to  the  prac- 
tis?  in  the  Greek  world — ^Alexander,  the 
Ptolemies,  hero-worship  in  Greece,  and 
Greek-Asiatic  dynasties.  The  Roman  ante- 
eedents  of  Emperor-worship  he  finds  in  the 
ancestor  cult  and  the  deification  of  the 
Boman  Genius,  and  in  a  blending  of  the 
mrthical  and  the  historical.  He  then  shows 
that  divine  honors  were  paid  to  Caesar  even 
in  his  lifetime.  Under  Augustus  the  cult 
bloomed  and  became  a  political  factor, 
uniting  Rome  and  the  provinces.  The  ex- 
position carries  us  through  the  empire,  dis- 
eoases  The  Ruler-Cult  and  Polytheism,  and 
coteludes  with  a  chapter  on  The  Ruler-Cult 
and  the  Jndaeo-Christian  movement.  A 
bibliography  follows,  but  is  inadequate. 

One  can  but  commend  the  labor  and  pains 
shown  in  this  study.  The  classics  have  been 
eombed  for  light  on  the  subject,  and  prob- 
ably everything  Latin  and  Greek  which 
bears  (except  the  papyri)  is  cited.  The 
modem  discussions  have  been  consulted,  but 
with  independent  judgment  based  on  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  sources.  It  illum- 
ines some  obscure  chapters  in  early  Chris- 
tian historv. 


A  Grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek. 
By  James  Hope  Moulton.  Vol.  II,  Acci- 
dence and  Word-Formation.  T.  &  T. 
aark,  London,  1919.  S%  x  5^^  in., 
114  pp. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  Light  of  Historical  Re- 
search. By  Professor  A.  T.  Robertson. 
George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York. 
Third  Edition,  1919.  9%  x  6%  in., 
1454  pp. 

When  in  1914  Dr.  Robertson,  so  well- 
known  to  our  readers^  issued  his  monumental 
Grammar,  its  completeness  astounded  all 
who  were  qualified  to  judge  of  the  com- 
plexity introduced  into  the  many  problems 
by  the  huge  quantity  of  papyri  found  and 
studied.  Dr.  Robertson's  work  at  once  won 
for  itself  the  entire  field  of  advanced  study 
in  English,  superseding  all  others,  including 
Winer,  the  old  standby;  The  confidence  re- 
posed in  his  scholarship  has  been  justified 
by  half  a  decade  of  use.  A  second  edition 
was  called  for  the  ^xt  year,  and  now  the 
third  has  come.  This  uses  material  turned 
up  and  turned  out  during  this  half  decade — 
not  however  by  reconstructing  the  work  (the 
text  of  which  is  reprinted)  but  by  gathering 
the  new  data  into  an  appendix,  extending 
greatly  the  indexes,  and  introducing  tables 
which  show  at  a  glance  the  results  of  com- 
parison of  various  grammatical  usages 
among  New  Testament  writers.  The  con- 
sequence is  the  addition  of  ninety-four  pages 
to  the  volume.  This  addition  contains  a 
largely  expanded  Index  of  Greek  Words — 
a  most  valuable  feature — ;  Addenda  to  the 
Second  and  Third  Editions,  with  references 
to  the  pages  of  the  text  aff^ected  by  notes 
which  bring  the  contents  to  date;  and  in- 
dexes to  these  Addenda.  It  is  thus  the  last 
word  so  far  on  this  subject,  indispensable 
to  the  student  and  the  scholarly  pastor. 

In  1906  Professor  Moulton  issued  his 
Volume  I,  dealing  with  "  Prolegomena,"  but 
when  he  died  no  more  had  appeared,  tho  it 
was  known  that  he  was  preparing  an  elab- 
orate treatise.  Unfortunately  for  the  prog- 
ress of  this  particular  work,  Dr.  Moulton 
was  an  authority  in  Zoroastrianism,  and  was 
engaged  to  deliver  the  Hibbert  Lectures  for 
1912,  and  another  series  in  India  on  that 
subject.  The  loss  of  wife  and  son  (the 
latter  in  the  war)  reduced  his  capacity  for 
labor,  and  then  came  his  death  through  the 
submarine  campaign  of  1917.  Fortunately 
his  plans  and  material  for  Volume  II  were 
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largely  in  hand^  and  he  liad  able  coworkers 
and  friendly  collaborators  who  knew  his 
plans  and  were  familiar  with  the  material. 
The  second  volume  is  therefore  to  be  pub- 
lished shortly  in  three  parts,  of  which  the 
first  is  before  us.  The  Introduction  to  this 
covers  the  ^neral  subject  of  New  Testa- 
ment grammar  in  the  light  of  modern  study. 
Reading  of  this  will  almost  completely 
orient  one  who  does  not  realize  the  change 
that  has  come  over  the  treatment  of  this 
subject.  Especial  stress  is  laid  on  the  topic 
of  Semitisms  and  the  contact  of  New  Testa- 
ment Greek  with  the  other  literary  monu- 
ments of  the  period.  The  rest  of  this  part 
deals  with  Sounds  and  Writing — a  minute 
investigation  of  the  alphabet  and  its  use  to 
express  sound.  This  includes  punctuation, 
accent,  word-division,  and  the  like. 

Earnest  students  of  the  New  Testament 
will  not  want  to  be  deprived  of  either  of 
these  works.  Fortunately  the  price  of  both 
is  comparatively  reasonable. 

Roosevelt.  His  Life,  Meaning,  and  Mes- 
sages. Current  Literature  Companv,  New 
York,  1919.  4  vols.,  7^  x  5  in.,  vii.1093, 
3C-367  pp. 

One  would  hesitate  to  call  the  late  ex- 
president  "  a  typical  American."  It  would 
be  nearer  the  facts  if  one  were  to  speak  of 
him  as  ''  a  model  American,''  so  high  a 
standard  did  he  set  in  both  speech  and 
action,  and  so  he  commended  that  standard 
by  the  results  of  his  own  life. 

The  first  three  of  this  set  of  volumes  con- 
tain selections  from  Theodore  Roosevelt's 
letters,  messages  to  the  state  or  national 
legislatures,  and  articles.  The  first  two  are 
largely  devoted  to  the  Roosevelt  policy  con- 
cerning corporate  wealth  and  related  sub- 
jects in  economics  as  matters  of  public 
concern.  The  third  contains  his  pronounce- 
ments on  topics  concerned  with  the  war  and 
after.  These  are  editod  bv  William  GriflSth 
from  material  furnished  bv  Mr.  Roosevelt  or 
by  the  holders  of  the  copyright.  It  hardly 
needs  a  reminder  her?  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
was  eminently  quotable.  His  expressions 
were  vigorous  and  stimulating.  And  for 
many  a  day  seed  thoughts  will  be  drawn 
from  his  writings,  his  enunciation  of  truths 
will  be  cited,  and  his  formularies  will  often 
lead  to  the  more  vivid  appreciation  of 
real  it  v. 

Vol.  IV  contains  the  life  by  Eugene 
'^o    selects    (one    must   "  select " 


when  he  is  dealing  with  a  life  so  full  as 
the  ex-president*s)  with  judgment  the  inci- 
dents and  actions  which  reveal  the  person- 
ality of  this  model  American.  From  the 
first  chapter,  on  A  Twio?-born  Boy,  to  the 
last,  on  The  Meaning  of  Roosevelt,  there  is 
not  a  sleepy  page.  Yet  there,  is  no  "  gush," 
only  the  sincere  tribute  of  a  warm  admirer. 
In  one  of  his  chapters  he  quotes  the  Chicago 
DofUy  News,  attributing  to  his  subject 

"  the  culture  of  the  East,  the  breeziness  and 
independence  of  the  great  West,  and  the 
chivalry  and  warmth  of  the  South." 

It  is  hardly  a  fault  that  the  emphasis  is 
now  laid  on  the  excellences;  with  omission 
to  record  some  of  the  serious  mistakes  which 
even  Mr.  Roosevelt  could  make.  While  the 
estimate  is  not  panegyrical^  it  is  not  critical. 
To  be  sure,  at  this  time,  when  the  ex- 
president's  voice  might  be  so  potent,  we 
are  all  disposed  to  stress  the  maxim  nil  nisi 
bonum.  The  time  will  come  when  the  his- 
torian will  calmly  weigh  act  against  obliga- 
tion. As  yet  we  are  too  near  the  engaging 
personality,  we  are  too  convinced,  in  the 
present  industrial  turmoil,  of  the  need  of 
"  a  voice  that  is  still,"  to  listen  with  patience 
to  criticism  of  him  who  became  almost  an 
idol.  We  like  to  follow  him  as  schoolbov, 
legislator,  police  commissioner,  president, 
explorer  and  sportsman,  homemaker,  nat- 
uralist, author,  guide  in  morals,  democrat. 
Here  we  can  do  this,  and  can  afford  to  wait 
in  patience  for  the  verdict  of  the  historian 
after  our  hurt  heals  and  time  makes  us  more 
tolerant  of  the  critical  attitude. 

Mind  and  Conduct  By  Henry  Rutgers 
Marshall.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York,  1919.     236  pp. 

The  Morse  Lectures  which  the  author  gave 
at  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  1919  form 
the  basis  of  this  book.  Part  I  deals  with 
the  Correlation  of  Mind  and  Conduct.  Here 
the  thesis  is  that  "  the  behavior  of  this  com- 
plex brain  system  in  any  movement  is  not 
a  mere  agregation  of  mental  activities;  it  is 
a  single  pulse  of  activity  within  the  whole 
system."  Any  state  of  consciousness  then  is 
but  an  emphasis  of  activity  within  an  all- 
active  system.  Subconsciousness  is  then 
"  subattentive  consciousness,"  a  much  better 
term.  Examining  Instinct  and  Reason,  he 
concludes  that  there  is  no  fundamental  dif- 
ference between  instinct  and  adaptation  nor 
between    instinct-feeling    and    intelligenee. 
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The  self  Its  finds  is  constantly  changing  but 
controls  and  defines  the  consciousness. 
Part  II  discusses  implications  of  the  theory 
of  Part  I.  Part  III  discusses  Guides  to 
Conduct — ^pleasure  and  pain;  happiness; 
and  intuition  and  reason.  He  incidentally 
argues  that  education  must  not  appeal  only 
to  pleasure — ^really,  satisfaction — ^but  must 
use  compulsion,  as  effort  is  essential,  over- 
looking the  fact  that  effort  if  training  is 
good,  may  give  the  highest  satisfaction  I 
Ths  book  contains  ideas  well  worth  consid- 
ering but  it  lacks  that  French  quality  of 
perspicacity. 

French  Educational  Ideals  of  To-day. 
Edited  by  Feboinanp  Buisson  and  Fred- 
erick Ernest  Farrington.  World  Book 
Company,  New  York,  1919.    326  pp. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  help  the  pub- 
lie  "to  understand  better  the  French  educa- 
tional point  of  view."  It  is  well  qualified 
to  do  this.  Here  are  extracts  from  the 
irritinga  of  such  leaders  as  Jules  Ferry, 
Madame  Kergomard,  Ernest  Lavisse,  Jean 
Janr^s,  Georges  Clemenceau,  Emile  Durck- 
Leim,  Gabriel  Compaynd,  Paul  Painlev6,  and 
others  of  the  same  rank.  The  mere  list  of 
sneh  outstanding  leaders  interested  in  the 
public  school  is  itself  a  great  lesson  I  But 
one  finds  that  there  is  something  deeper  in 
the  hearts  of  all  these  educators  than  in- 
struction. The  whole  book  glows  with  moral 
idealism.  Since  1870  France  has  set  herself 
to  inspire  her  children  with  moral  idealism. 
•  The  school  "gives  first  place  among  required 
subjects  to  moral  and  civic  teaching."  It 
expresses  the  determination  of  th3  people  to 
found  "a  national  education  on  the  ideas  of 
duty  and  right."  The  result  of  such  teach- 
ing was  revealed  in  the  glorious  France  of 
the  German  war.  The  whole  book  is  full 
of  a  noble  idealism.  Teachers  will  hold 
their  heads  higher  after  reading  even  Jules 
Perry  (pp.  5ff.),  and  their  work  must 
needs  be  less  mechanical. 

A  History  of  the  Sikhs  from  the  Origin 
of  the  Nation  to  the  Battles  of  th-e 
Sutlej.  By  Joseph  Davy  Cuxninoham. 
Oxford  Universitv  Press,  New  York,  1918. 
TVi  X  5  in.,  429  pp. 

What  Bury's  edition  of  Gibbon  is  to  the 
oripnal  publication,  this  reissue  of  Cun- 
ningham's famous  work  is  to  the  editions  of 
1849  and  1853.     It  is  the  enrichment  of  a 


book  worthy  in  itself  with  notes  that  sup* 
ply  matter  acquired  during  seventy  years  of 
investigation. 

The  Sikhs  are  noteworthy  as  a  nation 
formed  from  a  large  number  of  tribes 
through  the  influence  of  a  religion  based 
upon  protest  against  idolatry  and  priestcraft 
— ^whether  Hindu  or  Mohammedan.  Their 
direct  founder  was  Nanak  (1469-1539),  tho 
they  trace  part  of  their  origins  to  the  poet 
Kabir  (about  1450).  The  followers  de- 
veloped an  independence  and  martial  vigor 
that  distinguished  them  as  a  people.  They 
won  their  independence  from  the  Indian 
mogul  empire;  were  first  allies,  then  ene- 
mies, of  the  British,  fought  ttwo  wars  against 
them,  and  affcer  submission  have  been  among 
the  most  loyal  British  subjects  and  the  best 
native  soldiery.  Among  other  things  for 
which  the  Sikhs  are  renowned  is  the  creation 
of  a  new  language.  The  Adi  Granth  is  their 
sacred  book,  the  product  in  various  dialects 
of  the  first  ten  of  their  great  gurus 
(teachers  or  leaders).  Out  of  this  congeries 
has  arisen  a  new  language  of  decided  charm 
— ^the  Punjabi  or  tongue  of  the  Punjab. 

Cunningham's  history  of  this  people  ranks 
among  the  many  good  books  produced  by 
British  officials.  It  is  impartal  and  just  in 
its  presentation  of  the  Sikhs'  cause  in  the 
wars  with  the  British  and  others.  On  this 
account  its  author  was  removed  from  ad- 
ministrative duty  and  sent  back  to  his  regi- 
ment. It  is  of  standard  worth,  the  produc- 
tion of  insight  and  sympathy,  and  is  f 
the  external  history  of  the  Sikhs  what 
Macauliffe's  great  work  is  for  their  religion. 

The    Dream   That    Came    True.      J.    N. 

Milne.       The    Epworth    Press,    London. 
192  pp. 

This  is  a  book  of  the  life  bevond  the 
horizon.  The  war  has  stimulated  interest 
in  the  destiny  of  the  soul.  Here,  in  a  rever- 
ent way,  with  <true  scriptural  fervor,  com- 
fort is  given  to  the  bereaved  with  the  as- 
surance that  the  great  hope  is  reasonable. 
Spiritualism  gets  little  shrift;  it  is  held 
that  the  Biblical  testimonv  is  sufficient  for 
men's  doubts  and  fears.  We  know  so  little 
of  that  other  life;  here  the  various  fond 
guesses  of  seers  and  thinkers,  of  the  ad- 
venturous souls  in  all  ages,  are  reviewed 
for  the  strengthening  of  men's  faith;  their 
dream  is  yet  to  come  true! 
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Intervention  in  Mexico.  By  Samuel  Guy 
Inman.  Association  Press,  New  York, 
1919.     714  X  5  in.,  248  pp. 

Everj  one  admits  that  the  Mexican  prob- 
lem ia  a  complicated  one — made  so,  the  au- 
thor says, 

"by  onr  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  history 
and  geography  of  Mexico  and  of  her  inter- 
nal political  currents,  by  the  difference  be- 
tween Anglo-Saxon  and  Latin  psychology, 
by  the  difficulty  of  separating  the  question 
from  our  own  political  and  economic  life, 
and  by  the  false  reports  which  we  get 
through  the  press." 

The  present  trouble,  he  says,  is  not  sim- 
ply a  matter  of  personal  ambitions  of  mili- 
tary leaders,  but  a  real  social  revolution  in 
which  the  more  progressive  young  men  are 
taking  a  leading  and  active  part  in  the 
shaping  and  rebuilding  of  the  country  along 
modern  lines. 

Education  that  centers  in  the  moral  life, 
that  fits  one  for  citizenship  and  brotherhood 
is  above  everything  else  most  essential.  It 
is  in  this  direction  that  we  should  seek  to 
help  our  neighbors — the  Mexicans. 

God*s  Faith  in  Man  and  Other  Sermons. 
By  Frederick  F.  Shannon.  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company,  New  York,  1919.  7%x 
5  in.,  186  pp. 

Mr.  Shannon's  style  and  method  are  so 
familiar  to  our  readers  that  they  need  no 
further  exposition.  This  latest  of  his  col- 
lections contains  eleven  sermons  in  his  well- 
known  vein  on  the  following  subjects :  God's 
Faith  in  Man,  Commanding  Christ,  The 
Law  of  Revelation,  A  Soldier's  Faith,  God's 
Unspeakable  Gift,  Two  Pictures  of  God, 
The  World's  Greatest  Literature,  The  Min- 
ister's Dictionary,  The  Most  Wonderful 
Garden  in  The  World,  The  Blessed  Hungry, 
Life's  Rehearsal. 

What   the    War    Has   Taught   Us.     By 

Charles  E.  Jefferson.  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company,  New  York,  1919.  7^  x5 
in.,  258  pp. 

The  pastor  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle^. 
New  York  City,  considered  in  a  series  of 
sermons  during  the  first  four  months  of  1919 
"the  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  war." 
The  sermons,  collected  in  this  volume,  are 
topical,  without  texts,  and  are  timeless  in 
the  sense  that  their  fitness  for  application 
and  their  truth  depend  on  no  occasion  or 
event. 


If  I  Were  You.  By  the  Rev.  S.  D. 
Chambers,  M.A.  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company,  New  York.    7%x5  in.,  155  pp. 

These  "story  sermons"  for  children  are 
both  ingenious  and  interesting.  The  key- 
words of  the  sermons  follow  the  alphabet, 
thus  "I  Would  Be  Amiable,"  "I  Would  Not 
Be  a  Backbiter,"  "I  Would  Be  a  Christian," 
and  the  like.  The  theme  in  each  case  is 
worked  out  with  illustrations  and  anecdotes 
usually  happily  chosen,  and  with  just  enough 
preaching  to  clinch  the  lesson  intended.  One 
of  these  sermons  appears  in  this  issue. 

The  Person  of  Christ  and  His  Presence 
in  the  Lord's  Supper.  By  Jeremiah 
Zimmerman,  D.D.,  L<L.D.  Richard  6. 
Badger,  Boston,  1919.  7%x5  in.,  314 
pp. 

Dr.  Zimmerman  sets  forth  the  Lutheran 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  His  final 
statemient  is  the  following: 

"In  the  sacramental  Bread  and  Wine  of 
the  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
there  is  likewise  the  real  presence  of  Christ 
the  God-man,  the  Savior  of  the  world  who 
communes  with  us  and  we  with  him  who 
nourishes  our  soul  unto  eternal  life." 

Books  Received 

Quiet  Talks  on  the  Deeper  Meaning  of 

the  War  and  Its  Relation  to  Our  Lord's 
Return.  By  S.  D.  Gordon.  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company,  New  York,  1919.  7^4  x 
4%  in.,  286  pp. 

God's  Present  Kingdom.  By  Philip 
Mauro.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company, 
New  York,  1919.     7%  x  5  in.,  270  pp. 

Greatest  Thoughts  About  Jesus  Christ. 

Compiled  from  Many  Sources  by  J.  Gil- 
christ Lawson.  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany, New  York,  1919.  7%  x  5  in.,  322 
pp.' 

The  Silver  on  the  Iron  Cross.  By  James 
I.  Vance,  D.D.  Fleming  H.  Revell,  New 
York,  1919.     7%  x  5  in.,  122  pp. 

Does  God  Care?  An  Answer  to  Certain 
Questions  Touching  Providence  and 
Praver.  By  Edwin  D.  Mouzon.  Fleming 
H.  Revell,  N-ew  York,  1919.  7%  x  5  in., 
88  pp. 

The  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Second 
Report  of  'the  Joint  Commission  on  The 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Appointed  by 
the  General  Convention  of  1913.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  N«w  York,  1919. 
7%  X  5  in.,  301  pp. 

Morning  Faces.  By  the  Rev.  George  Mc- 
pherson Hunter.  George  H.  Doran  Co., 
New  York,  1919.    7%  x  5  in.,  219  pp. 


MATTHEW  ARNOLD 

'w  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Arnold  of  Rugby;  born  at  Laleham,  Eng- 
kndf  December  24,  1822;  died  in  Liverpool,  April  15,  1888;  he  studied  at 
Winchester   and  Rugby  schools  and  Baliol   College,   Oxford,   and    was 
fellow  of  Oriel,  1845;  in  1847  he  became  private  secretary  to  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne,  then  acting  Minister  of  Public  Instruction;  from  1851  to 
1886  he  was  inspector  of  schools,  and  professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford,  1857-67. 
He  gained  fame  both  as  poet  and  as  literary  critic.     He  possessed  a  subtle 
mind,  a  keen  critical  spirit,  and  a  passionate  love  of  truth.     He  is  es- 
pecially remembered  for  three  noted  phrases:  ** Conduct  is  three-fourths 
life";  ''Religion  is  morality  touched  with  emotion'';  and  his  expression  for 
God  as  "The  enduring  power,  not  ourselves,  which  makes  for  righteous- 
ness."   He  w^as  a  disbeliever  also  in  the  occurrence  of  miracles.    His 
most  noted  w^orks  bearing  on  religious  topics  are:  Culture  and  Anarchy 
(1869);  St.  Paul  and  Protestantism:  with  an  Introduction  on  Puritanism 
and  the  Church  of  England  (1870) ;  Literature  and  Dognm,  an  Essay  toward  a 
^^r  Appreciation  of  the  Bible  (1873) ;  God  and  the  Bible,  a  Review  of  Objec- 
Horn  to  ''Literature  and  Dogmn^*  (1875);  Last  Essays  on  Church  and  Re- 
^¥on  (1877) ;  A  Bible-Reading  for  Schools,  the  Great  Prophecy  of  Israel's 

Restoration,  Isaiah  xl-lxvi  (1872);    Isaiah  of  Jerusalem,  Isaiah    i-xxxix 

(1883). 

His  letters,  collected  and  arranged  by  J.  W.  E.  Russell,  appeared  in  two 
volumes,  London,  1895. 
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Was  there  ever  such  a  short  story  character-sketch  as  this  one  of 
the  prodigal  son !  No  realism  of  details,  no  elaboration  of  his  sins,  and 
yet  the  inunortal  picture  is  burned  forever  into  our  imagination.  The 
debacle  of  his  life  as  clear  and  vivid  as  words  can  portray  the  ruin. 
Yet  the  phrase  which  arrests  us  most  as  we  read  the  compact  narrative 
of  his  undoing  is  not  the  one  which  tells  about  "  riotous  living,"  or  the 
reckless  squandering  of  his  patrimony,  or  his  hunger  for  swine  husks, 
or  his  unshod  feet  and  the  loss  of  his  tunic ;  it  is  rather  the  one  which 
says  that  when  he  was  at  the  bottom  of  his  fortune  "he  came  to 
himself." 

He  had  not  been  himself  then  before.  He  was  not  finding  himself 
in  the  life  of  riotous  indulgence.  That  did  not  turn  out  after  all  to 
be  the  life  for  which  he  was  meant.  He  missed  himself  more  than  he 
missed  his  lost  shoes  and  tunic.  That  raises  a  nice  question  which  is 
worth  an  answer:  When  is  a  person  his  real  selff  When  can  he 
properly  say,  "  at  last  I  have  found  myself;  I  am  whati  want  to  be  "! 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  has  given  us  in  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  a 
fine  parable  of  the  actual  double  self  in  us  all,  a  higher  and  a  lower 
self  under  our  one  hat.  But,  I  ask,  which  is  the  real  met  Is  it  Jekyll 
or  is  it  Hydef  Is  it  the  best  that  wecan  be  or  is  it  this  worser  thing 
thing  which  we  just  now  are  f 

Most  answers  to  the  question  would  be,  I  think,  that  the  real  self 
is  that  ideal  self  of  which  in  moments  of  rare  visibility  we  sometimes 
catch  glimpses. 

"  All  I  could  never  be,  • 
All^  men  ignored  in  me. 
This  I  was  worth  to  God,  whose  wheel  the  pitcher  8hai>ed." 

"  Dig  deep  enough  into  any  man,"  St.  Augustine  said,  "  and  you  will 
find  something  divine."  We  supposed  he  believed  in  total  depravity, 
and  he  does  in  theory  believe  in  it ;  but  when  it  is  a  matter  of  actual 
experience,  he  announces  this  deep  fact  which  fits  perfectly  with  his 
other  great  utterance :  "  Thou,  0  God,  hast  made  us  for  thyself,  and 
we  are  restless  [dissatisfied]  until  we  find  ourselves  in  thee." 

Too  long  we  have  assumed  that  Adam,  the  failure,  is  the  type  of 
our  lives,  that  he  is  the  normal  man,  that  to  err  is  human,  and  that  one 
touch,  that  is  blight,  of  nature  makes  all  men  kin.  What  Christ  has 
revealed  to  us  is  the  fact  that  we  always  have  higher  and  diviner 
possibilities  in  us.  He,  the  overcomer,  and  not  Adam,  is  the  true  type, 
the  normal  person,  giving  us  at  last  the  pattern  of  a  life  which  is  life 
indeed. 

Which  is  the  real  self  then  t    Surely  this  higher  possible  self,  this 
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one  which  we  discover  in  our  best  moments.  The  Greeks  always  held 
that  sin  was  "  missing  the  mark  " — ^that  is  what  the  Greek  word  for 
sin  means — failure  to  arrive  at,  to  reach,  the  real  end  toward  which 
life  aims.  Sin  is  defeat.  It  is  loss  of  the  trail.  It  is  undoing.  The 
sinner  has  not  found  himself,  he  has  not  come  to  himself.  He  has 
missed  the  re«d  me.    He  can  not  say,  "  I  am." 

If  that  is  a  fact,  and  if  the  life  of  spiritual  health  and  attainment 
is  the  normal  life,  we  surely  ought  to  do  more  than  is  done  to  help 
young  people  to  realize  it  and  to  assist  them  to  find  themselves.  We 
are  much  more  concerned  to  manufacture  things  than  we  are  to  make 
persons.  We  do  one  very  well  and  we  do  the  other  very  badly. 
Kipling's  "Ship  that  Found  Itself"  is  a  fine  account  of  the  care 
bestowed  upon  every  rivet  and  screw,  every  valve  and  piston.  He 
pictures  the  ship  in  the  stress  and  strain  of  a  great  storm  and  each  part 
from  keel  to  funnel  describes  what  it  has  to  bear  and  to  do  in  the 
emergency  and  how  it  has  been  prepared  in  advance  for  just  this 
crisis.  Nansen  was  asked  how  he  felt  when  he  found  that  "The 
Fram  "  was  caught  in  the  awful  jam  of  the  Arctic  ice-floe.  "  I  felt 
perfectly  calm,"  he  said.  "  I  knew  she  could  stand  it.  I  had  watched 
every  stick  of  timber  and  every  piece  of  steel  that  went  into  her  hull. 
The  result  was  that  I  could  go  to  sleep  and  let  the  ice  do  its  worst." 
With  even  more  care  we  build  the  airplane.  There  must  be  no 
chance  for  capricious  action.  The  propeller  blades  must  be  made  of 
perfect  wood.  There  must  be  no  defect  in  any  piece  of  the  stinicture. 
The  gasoline  must  be  tested  by  all  the  methods  of  refinement.  The 
oil  must  be  absolutely  pure,  free  of  every  suspicion  of  grit. 

But  when  we  turn  from  ships  and  airplanes  to  the  provisions 
for  training  young  persons  we  are  in  a  different  world.  The  element 
of  chance  now  bulks  very  large.  We  let  the  youth  Have  pretty  free 
opportunity  to  begin  his  malformation  before  we  begin  seriously  to 
construct  him  on  right  lines.  We  fail  to  note  what  an  enormous  fact 
"  disposition  "  is,  and  we  take  little  pains  to  form  it  early  and  to  form 
it  in  the  best  way.  We  are  far  too  apt  to  assume  that  all  the  funda- 
mentals come  by  the  road  of  heredity.  We  overwork  this  theory  as 
much  as  earlier  theologians  overworked  their  dogma  of  original  sin 
from  poor  old  Adam. 

The  fact  is  that  temperament  and  disposition  and  the  traits  of 
character  which  most  definitely  settle  destiny  are  at  least  as  much 
formed  in  those  early  critical  years  of  infancy  as  they  are  acquired 
by  the  strains  of  heredity.  Education,  which  is  more  essential  to  the 
greatness  of  any  country  than  even  its  manufactures,  is  one  of  the 
most  neglected  branches  of  life.  We  take  it  as  we  find  it — ^and  lay  its 
failures  to  Providence  as  we  do  deaths  from  typhoid.  It  must  not 
always  be  so.  We  must  be  as  greatly  concerned  to  form  virile  char- 
acter in  our  boys  and  girls  and  to  develop  in  them  the  capacity  for 
moral  and  spiritual  leadership  in  this  crisis  as  we  are  concerned  over 
our  coal  supply  or  our  industries.  There  are  ways  of  assisting  the 
higher  self  to  control  and  dominate  the  life,  ways  by  which  the  ideal 
person  can  become  the  real  person.  Why  not  consider  seriously  how 
to  do  that! 

He  that  overcomes,  the  prophet  of  Patmos  says,  receives  a  white 
stone  with  a  new  name  written  on  it,  which  no  man  knoweth  save  he 
that  hath  it.  It  is  a  symbolism  which  may  mean  many  things.  It 
seems  at  least  to  mean  that  he  who  subdues  his  lower  self,  holds  out 
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in  the  strain  of  life  and  lives  by  the 
highest  that  he  knows,  will  as  a  con- 
sequence receive  a  distinct  individual- 
ity, a  clearly  defined  self,  instead  of 
being  blurred  in  with  the  great  level 
mass — a  self  with  a  name  of  his  own. 
And  that  self  will  not  be  the  old 
familiar  self  that  everybody  knows  by 
traits  of  past  achievement  and  by 
the  old  tendencies  of  habit.  It  will 
be  the  self  which  only  God  and  the 
person  himself  in  his  deepest  and  most 
intimate  moments  knew  was  possible 
—and  here  at  last  it  is  found  to  be  the 
real  self.  The  man  can  say,  "I  am." 
He  has  come  to  himself. 

We  ask,  at  the  end,  whether  it 
may  not  be  that  the  world  will  soon 
come  to  itself  and  discover  the  way 
back  to  some   of  its  missed  ideals. 


Here  on  a  large  scale  we  have  the 
story  of  desperate  hunger,  squandered 
wealth,  lost  shoes,  lost  tunics,  and 
even  more  precious  things  gone — a 
world  that  has  missed  its  way  and  is 
floundering  about  without  sufScient 
vision  or  adequate  leadership.  If  it 
could  only  come  to  itself,  discover 
what  its  true  mission  is  and  where  its 
real  sources  of  power  and  ita  line  of 
progress  lie,  it  would  still  find  that 
God  and  man  together  can  rebuild 
what  man  by  his  blunders  has 
destroyed. 

Haverford  College,  Haverf ord,  Pa. 


MATTHEW  ARNOLD  TO  THE  PREACHER 

The  Rev.  George  Lawbencb  P-^hker,  East  Falmouth,  Mass. 


"What,  if  any,  is  the  message  that 
a  preacher  may  find  in  Arnold's 
poetry  in  the  particular  situation  of 
the  second  decade  of  the  twentieth 
century?  Arnold  in  his  poetry  has 
something  significant  for  "  just  us  " ; 
he  struck  notes  that  are  significant 
bejond  our  own  day ;  something  of  the 
eternal  is  in  his  lines  for  all  messen- 
gers of  righteousness. 

The  first  thing  that  I  feel  after 
coming  up  from  a  full  plunge  into 
this  stormy  and  in  spots  roughly- 
flowing  stream  of  poetry  is  this,  it  is 
the  expression  of  a  man  who  realized 
his  inheritance  of  a  particular  intel- 
lectual and  religious  tradition.  There 
is  in  him  the  struggle  that  every 
speaker  of  truth  undergoes  as  he  feels 
the  tug  between  a  narrow  but  yet 
worthy  past  and  a  greater  but  little 
understood  future.  Every  preacher 
feels  to-day  the  ground  shifting  be- 
neath his  feet  as  he  tries  honestly  to 
comport  his  message  now  with  that 
which  he  thought  was  his  message  be- 
fore August,  1914.    We  are  all  com- 


panions of  that  spirit  described  in 
"Stanzas  from  the  Grand  Char- 
treuse " — 

''  As,  on  some  far  northern  strand. 
Thinking  of  his  own  gods,  a  Greek 
In  pity  and  mournful  awe  might  stand 
Before  some  fallen  Bunic  stone — 
For  both  were  faiths,  and  both  are  gone. 

"  Wandering  between  two  worlds,  one  head, 
The  other  powerless  to  be  born, 
With  nowhere  yet  to  rest  my  head, 
Like  these,  on  earth  I  wait  forlorn. 
Their  faith,  my  tears,  the  world  deride — 
I  come  to  shed  them  at  their  side." 

In  all  the  surging  tides  of  to-day 
it  is  necessary,  almost  threateningly 
necessary,  that  God's  spokesmen  should 
remember  the  religious  past  of  our 
race.  The  battles  that  may  seem  un- 
real to  us,  pictures  that  seem  even  to 
us  like  distortions  and  caricatures  of 
the  truth,  were  real  to  the  men  who 
fought  them.  One  reads  Arnold  with 
one  conclusion  pressing  always  for- 
ward upon  him,  if  the  theological  bat- 
tles of  the  past  were  fought  in  honesty 
some  final  victory  was  won  for  those 
who  came  afterward,  irrespective  of 
which  side  triumphed.    The  social  or 
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socialistic  trend  of  preaching  in  the 
last  twenty-five  years  is  a  magnificent 
**  turn  to  the  right."  Yet  undolibtedly 
it  has  led  to  a  certain  impatience  in 
the  pulpit  that  is  harmful.  It  has  re- 
duced the  judgment  bar  of  truth,  and 
made  many  a  preacher  feel  that  if  he 
could  "  clean  up  his  town ''  or  run  a 
"  successful  forum  "  he  has  therefore 
set  forth  a  complete  and  successful 
gospel.  In  his  deep  yearnings  over 
the  past,  in  his  slow  breasting  of  the 
waves  of  tradition  Arnold  at  least 
dignifies  and  makes  worthy  for  us  the 
patient  march  toward  truth;  he  sees 
the  past  as  not  lightly  to  be  thrown 
away.  And  if  our  present  world  is  to 
be  truly  remade  we  need  to  heed  his 
lesson. 

"  Not  that  your  age  excel  in  wisdom 

The  ages  of  your  sires, 
But  that  ye  think  clear,  feel  deep,  bear  fruit 
■well 

The  friend  of  man  desires." 

The  aching  hearts  of  to-day  need 
more  than  social  reconstruction.  They 
need  spiritual  certainty  and  comfort ; 
a  past  justified,  in  order  that  they  may 
win  a  future  from  it,  as  Phillips 
Brooks  said. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  thing  in  Ar- 
nold's poetry  is  the  attempt  to  har- 
monize the  intellectual  and  emotional 
aspects  of  faith.  I  do  not  think  he 
entirely  succeeds.  But  the  attempt 
is  the  same  that  every  preacher  must 
make.  It  is  the  hardest  battle  of  all. 
The  note  of  evangelism,  emotion, 
mysticism,  must  to-day  be  loudly 
sounded;  it  is  inseparable  from  the 
gospel  and  from  the  cry  of  men's 
hearts.  At  the  same  time  the  world 
will  never  again  believe,  if  it  ever  did 
believe,  that  the  Teacher  of  Galilee 
intended  man's  mind  to  close  itself  to 
the  "  murmurs  and  scents  of  the  in- 
finite sea  "  on  which  even  the  simplest 
hearts  look  out  in  their  deepest  mo- 
ments. I  enter  not  here  into  argu- 
ment on  the  matter;  I  merely  state 
that  Arnold  faces  this  battle-ground 
honestly  and  bravely,  and  has  encour- 


agement to  offer  to  the  preacher  who 
feels  it  but  often  timidly  refuses  to 
acknowledge  it,  or  knows  not  how  to 
express  it.  His  sonnet  ^'  East  Lon- 
don "  is  worth  quoting  in  full  for  its 
word  of  tribute  to  every  brave  fighter 
in  the  fog — 

"  'Twas  August,  and  the  fierce  sun  overhead 
6mo(te   on    the   squalid   streets   of   Bethnal 

Green, 
And  the  pale  weaver,  through  his  windows 

seen 
In  Spitalfields,  look'd  thrice  dispirited. 
I  met  a  preacher  there  I  knew,  and  said; 
*  111  and  o*erwork'd,  how  fare  you  in  this 

scene  f 
'  Bravely  I  '  said  he ;  '  for  I  of  late  have  been 
Much  cheered  with  thoughts  of  Christ,  the 

living  bread.' 

*'  O  human  soul  I  as  long  as  thou  canst  so 
Set  up  a  mark  of  everlasting  light, 
Above  the  howling  senses'  ebb  and  flow. 
To  cheer  th-ee,  and   to  right  thee  if   thou 

roam — 
Not  with  lost  toil  thou  laborest  through  the 

night 1 
Thou  msK'st  the  heaven  thou  hop'st  indeed 

thy  home." 

The  pulpit,  more  than  any  other 
agency  of  the  future,  has  the  respon- 
sibility of  keeping  alight  not  only  the 
spiritual  light  of  mankind  but  also 
that  mental  light  which  alone  can 
build  an  abiding  temple  of  humanity 
and  true  civilization. 

Seriousness  is  Arnold's  key-note  in 
his  verse.  When  he  attempts  any- 
thing else  the  result  is  painful,  as  in 
his  poem  on  the  death  of  his  dog, 
"Kaiser  Dead."  In  the  touch  and 
go  of  modern  life,  and  particularly  in 
the  overwhelming  sense  of  humor  that 
we  Americans  possess,  there  is  need  of 
a  new  note  of  seriousness.  Not  a  need 
for  the  long-black-coated  and  sorrow^- 
ful-faced  type  of  preaching;  that  has 
gone  forever.  But  the  fact  is  every- 
where plain  that  we  need  now  as  never 
before  a  restatement  of  the  eternal 
seriousness  of  the  game  of  being 
alive!  This  game  can  not  be  played 
continually  to  the  tune  of  "jazz."' 
It  can  not  be  played  forever  in  the 
lurid  light  of  the  "  movie  "  play.  Its 
tune  can  not  be  sung  endliringly  to 
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the  mere  music  of  the  passing  moment. 
Manj  serious  minds  are  asking  anew 
of  the  Church  and  the  preacher  that 
food  be  fed  to  them  from  the  everlast- 
ing wheatfield  of  the  soul;  and  they 
are  turning  away  and  will  still  turn 
away  from  Church  and  preaching 
where  these  wheatfields  are  left  un- 
harvested  and  where  bread  is  made 
from  some  easily  gathered  manna  that 
perishes  by  midday.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  Secretary  of  State 
Lansing  has  recently  said  that  the  one 
solution  of  the  world's  problems  lies 
in  the  positive  remaking  of  individual 
men  and  women!  And  Mr.  Roger 
Babson,  the  leading  business  statisti- 
cian of  America,  has  said  that  there  is 
nothing  for  it  but  for  the  world  to  be 
morally  recreated  individually  accord- 
ing to  the  teachings  of  the  Nazarene ! 
The  preacher  might  do  well  to  reread 
Matthew  Arnold  to-day  to  rebathe 
himself  in  the  still  waters  that  run 
deep  in  the  human  soul.  Man  is  in- 
curably serious,  however  we  may  hide 
or  disguise  the  fact.  And  at  last  men 
will  turn  to  hear  the  man  and  the 
men,  in  large  or  small  pulpit,  who  not 
lacking  indeed  in  real  humor  yet  in- 
sist on ''  seeing  life  steadily  and  seeing 
it  whole."' 

This  may  be  the  place  to  say  that 
Arnold's  verse  has  much  to  say  about 
the  struggles  of  youth.  Youth  is 
serious;  it  is  the  time  of  warfare. 
Beyond  all  poets  that  I  know  Arnold 
enters  into  and  portrays  this  funda- 
mental contest,  the  trench  warfare  of 
parly  development.  And  it  would 
seem,  to  me  at  least,  that  if  any  man 
wishes  to  speak  to  the  soul  of  youth  he 
can  find  no  better  guide  along  a  large 
part  of  his  pathway  than  this  poet. 
The  son  of  Arnold  of  Rugby  could  in- 
deed do  nothing  else  but  have  some 
mighty  word  to  say  concerning  the 
matter  to  which  his  father  gave  his 
whole  life.  Some  of  the  noble  lines  of 
Rugby  Chapel  might  appear  to  have 
been  written  for  the  preacher  of  to- 


day as  he  sees  the  new  generation 
waiting  for  its  word,  *'  Forward, 
march." 

''  But  thou  wonldst  not  alone 
Be  saved,  my  father!  alone 
Conquer  and  come  to  thy  goal. 
Leaving  the  rest  in  the  wild. 
Still  thou  turnedst,  and  still 
Gavest  the  weary  thy  hand. 

'If,  in  the  paths  of  the  world, 
fitones  might  have  wounded  thy  feet, 
Toil  or  dejection  have  tried 
Thy  spirit,  of  that  we  saw 
Nothing — to  us  thou  wast  still 
Cheerful  and  helpful  and  firm  I 
Therefore  to  thee  it  was  given 
Many  to  save  with  thyself; 
And  at  the  end  of  thy  day, 
O,  faithful  shepherd  I  to  come, 
Bringing  thy  sheep  in  thy  hand." 

It  is  youth  who  most  sharply  feels 
the  experiences  of  such  poems  as 
"  Self  Dependence,"  "Progress,"  "  The 
Buried  Life,''  "The  Futur%,"  and 
"Morality/'  They  are  clarion  calls 
from  the  heights  which  we  hear  when 
we  are  on  the  height  of  early  days 
looking  down  into  the  valley  into 
which  we  also  must  soon  descend  and 
there 

"  In  a  brazen  prison  live 
And  our  lives  to  some  unmeaning  task- 
work give." 

His  appeal  in  "  The  Youth  of  Man  " 
is  one  of  the  finest  things  in  "  moral 
poetry,'"  and  we  might  well  wish  it 
inscribed  on  college  walls  along  with 
Holman  Hunt's  "  Light  of  the  World  " 
at  Cambridge  and  Sir  Frederick 
Watts'  "  Sir  Galahad  "  at  Eaton : 

"  While  the  locks  are  yet  brown  on  thy  head, 
While  the  soul  still  looks  through,  thine 

eyes, 
While  the  heart  still  pours 
The  mantling  blood  to  thy  cheek, 
Sink,  O  Youth,  in  thy  soul  I 
Yearn  to  the  greatness  of  nature; 
Bally  the  good  la  the  depths  of  thyself  I" 

Every  preacher  might  well  keep  the 
lines  in  his  heart  as  he  faces  the  in- 
spired but  hesitant  soul  of  youth.  It 
will  serve  the  world  better  than  tell- 
ing our  young  men  and  women  how  to 
lead  successful  lives.  It  will  finally 
inspire  them  more  than  a  smaller  mes- 
sage that  deals  only  with  keeping  up 
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religion   for  the  sake  of  our  social 
safety ! 

If  I  could  I  would  go  on  from  here 
to  quote  lines  to  show  how  Arnold 
sees  this  struggle  of  youth  continued 
in  mature  life.  And  I  find  nothing 
more  encouragingly  splendid  in  him 
than  this.  We  too  easily  say  that  all 
of  the  fine  battles  and  victories  are 
restricted  to  the  period  of  youth. 
Arnold's  voice  might  almost  be  linked 
with  one  totally  unlike  him  in  their 
insistence  on  the  ^lory  of  the  fight 
lasting  to  the  end.  He  states  it  one 
way  and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  states 
it  in  another,  but  both  catch  the 
golden  gleam  of  the  sun  at  midday 
and  eventide  as  well  as  at  morning. 
It  is  not  despair  but  hope  that  Arnold 
voices  when  he  «ays 

"  That  6nlj  one  thing  hath  been  lent 
To  youth  and  age  in  commons-discontent." 

But  from  this  I  must  turn  aside.  I 
must  omit  to  quote  such  verses  as 
"The  Better  Part,"  "The  Shepherd 
with  the  Kid,"  and  "Monica's  Last 
Prayer  "  with  its  closing  lines — 

**  Creeds     pass,     rites     change,     no     altar 

standeth  whole. 
Yet  we  her  memory,  as  she  prayed,  will 

keep, 
Keep  by   this,  '  Life   in   God   and  union 

there.' " 

These  and  many  others  the  preacher 
will  find  full  of  indestructible  Chris- 
tian faith  and  victory,  clothed  in  un- 
theological  terms  but  vibrant  with  a 
hard-won  triumph  over  doubt. 

It  would  be  well  also  to  pause  a 
moment  to  remind  ourselves  of  the 
many  single  lines  in  Arnold's  Poems 
that  stand  out  like  stars  on  a  dark 
night.  They  are  frequently  found 
embedded  in  verse  not  all  of  which  is 


quotable,  not  always  his  best.  But 
they  are  exceedingly  numerous  and 
show  us  a  faith  that  seems  to  have 
been  only  made  stronger  by  its  strug- 
gles and  even  its  defeats.  The  preacher 
could  no  better  than  store  some  of 
them  away  itf  his  personal  and  homi- 
letic  quiver. 

Arnold  has  lines  that  could  scarcely 
have  been  written  by  any  other  than 
himself;  and  they  have  the  summon- 
ing tones  of  Hebrew  prophecy  and  the 
appeal  of  modern  desire.  "Toil  un- 
severed  from  tranquillity,"  "Who 
saw  life  steadily  and  saw  it  whole," 
"The  something  that  infects  the 
world," 

"  I  knew  not  yet  the  gange  of  time. 

Nor  wore  the  manacles  of  space; 
I  felt  it  in  some  other  clime,. 

I  saw  it  in  some  other  place. 
'Twas  when  the  heavenly  house  I  trod. 
And  lay  upon  the  breast  of  God." 

"  The  rustle  of  the  eternal  rain  of  love," 

**  Besolve  to  be  thyself ;  and  know  that  he 
Who  finds  himself  loses  his  misery." 

These  and  their  like  are  sufficient  to 
show,  as  mere  individual  instances, 
how  much  Matthew  Arnold  has  to  give 
to  the  serious  messengers  of  truth.  His 
deep  religious  nature,  his  intellectual 
struggles,  his  honesty,  his  reach  out 
of  tradition  to  the  future  yet  valuing 
greatly  the  past,  his  call  to  youth,  his 
modern  outlook,  and  his  fundamental 
certainty  of  life's  significance  are  open 
to  every  reader,  potent  helpers  for  us 
who  stand  on  the  edge  of  a  new  and 
uncertain  hour.  Let  his  word  to  us 
be  his  ringing  challenge — 

"  Ah !    from    the   old   world    let   some    one 
answer  give: 
'Scorn  ye  this  world,  their  tears,  their 
inward  cares? 
I  say  unto  you,  see  that  your  booIs  live 
A  deeper  life  than  theirs."' 
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Professor  A.  S.  Hoyt,  D.D.,  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

A  GENERATION  ago  Henry  Drum- 
mond  was  the  apostle  to  young  man- 
hood, interpreting  Christianity  with 
a  sincerity  and  sympathy  and  realism 
that  made  it  a  living  word  to  count- 
less college  men.     The  football  field 
and  the  honor  lists  showed  its  power. 
No  man  can  analyze  a  great  life  or 
imitate  it  or  do  its  work.     But  Dr. 
John  Kelman  has  been  a  true  suc- 
cessor of  Henry  Drummond.    He  has 
a  similar  love  of  nature  and  literature 
and  friendship.     He  has  the   same 
?rasp  of  the  essential  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  same  keen  and  sympa- 
thetic  imderstanding   of   the    intel- 
lectnal  and  social  difKculties  of  our 
age.    He  can  speak  with  equal  effec- 
tiveness to  a  group  of  workingmen  or 
to  a  crowd  of  collie  students.    For 
several  years  he  carried  on  the  special 
meetings  for  the  men  of  Edinburgh 
UDiversity  begun  and  so  wonderfully 
conducted   by   Drummond.     He  be- 
lieves  in    young    men,    understands 
their  problems,  appeals  to  their  ideal- 
ism, and  gifes  them  a  straight  gospel. 
I  heard  him  speak  to  Scotch  mechan- 
ics in  the  Wesleyan  Central  Mission, 
Edinburgh,  on  "The  Fact  of  Christ," 
never  dodging  critical   or  practical 
difficulties,  appealing  to  reason  and 
conscience,  without  a  trace  of  senti- 
mental religion.    He  spoke  on  a  high 
level  and  rightly  believed  that  his  au- 
dience could  follow  him.    He  knew  his 
men,  for  half  of  that  audience  of  five 
or  six  hundred  were  following  with 
pad  and  pencil. 

Dr.  Eelman  is  a  graduate  of  Edin- 
burgh University  and  New  College, 
and  most  of  his  life  as  preacher  has 
been  passed  in  this  Scotch  capital, 
first  as  junior  pastor  to  Dr.  Balfour 
of  the  United  Free  North,  and  later  as 
associate  pastor  with  Dr.  Alexander 
^yte,  the  famous  leader  of  the 
United  Free  St.  George's. 


Dr.  Kelman  is  not  a  stranger  to  this 
country,  having  made  several  visits 
before  the  war,  and  during  the  war,  in 
which  he  served  with  the  British 
forces,  he  came  on  a  mission  to  inter- 
pret the  ideals  and  sacrifices  of  Oreat 
Britain  to  the  American  mind,  mak- 
ing addresses  that  awakened  deep 
and  wide-spread  response;  and  last 
spring  he  gave  the  Lyman  Beecher 
lectures  on  preaching  at  Yale  on  The 
War  and  Preaching,^  in  which  the 
great  experiences  of  war  as  they  touch 
religion,  and  especially  preaching, 
had  the  sanest  and  most  vital  expres- 
sion. 

Dr.  Kelman  is  a  many-sided  man, 
and  each  side  has  been  enriched  by 
culture  and  wide  experience.  He 
unites  humanism  and  idealism 
through  his  faith;  all  the  truth  and 
beauty,  grace  and  service  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  world  finding  their  spirit 
and  their  glory  in  the  'Christ.  He  is 
as  much  a  humanist  preacher  as  John 
"Watson,  with  perhaps  an  aim  and 
purpose  more  single  and  intense.  Like 
Charles  Kingsley,  he  never  deflectst 
from  the  work  of  preacher,  his  liter- 
ary work  is  only  the  overflow  of  his 
full  life. 

For  a  busy  pastor  he  has  made 
a  notable  contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture of  religion  and  the  higher  life. 
In  The  Faith  of  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son he  interprets  the  soul  of  beauty 
and  venture  held  by  the  eternal  law 
of  religion: 

"  A  deal  of  Ariel,  just  a  streak  of  Puck, 
Much  Antony,  of  Hamlet  most  of  all, 
And  something  of  the  shorter  Catechist." 

Among  Famous  Books  traces  pa- 
ganism vs.  idealism  through  succes- 
sive writers,  from  Marius  the  epicu- 
rean to  Francis  Thompson.  There  is 
no  more  suggestive  and  beautiful  com- 

*  Noticed   in  the   Rivibw  for   November,    1919, 
pp.   374flP. 
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mentary  on  Bunyan's  FUgrim's  Prog- 
ress than  Dr.  Eelman's  The  Road  of 
Life.  Every  page  is  rich  in  reference 
to  illuminating  literature  or  shrewdly 
wise  comment  on  the  facts  of  the 
Christian  life.  One  hardly  knows 
whether  to  wonder  more  at  the  wealth 
of  instances  or  the  depth  of  spiritual 
wisdom.  Sermon  suggestion  grows  like 
a  harvest  on  every  page.  Could  any- 
thing be  more  beautiful  than  the  quo- 
tation closing  the  comment  on  'Talk- 
ative t " 

"Yon  must  often  have  thought  of  two 
flilenees— 'the  silenoe  of  the  stars  above  yon, 
and  the  silence  of  the  graves  around  you. 
And  here  we  are,  chattering,  speaking, 
brawling  between  these  stillnesses.  Our  true 
speech  is  to  work  well,  to  love  much,  to  do 
great  good.  Be  true  to  your  home  and 
family,  loyal  to  your  God  and  Savior,  friend- 
ly to  all  men  around  you.  And  somehow 
this  speech  blends  wonderfully  with  the 
silences." 

His  book  on  the  Holy  Land  has  both 
scholarly  accuracy  and  literary 
charm. 

Thoughts  an  Things  Eternal,  short 
chapters  for  the  weeks  of  the  year, 
are  made  from  sermons,  still  keeping 
the  essential  thoughts  and  style  of 
such  address.  Dr.  Eelman  has  the 
way  of  making  successive  sermons 
from  the  same  text,  perhaps  when 
spoken  one  sermon;  as  "The  lUu- 
siveness  of  Desire  "  *  and  "  The  Phan- 
tasmagoria of  Life,^'  from  Isa.  35:7^ 
"The  Mirage  Shall  Become  a  PooP'; 
or  "The  Unknown  Christ,"  the  'TJn- 
known  Neighbor,"  the  *TJnknown 
Self,"  from  John  1 :26,  "There  stand- 
eth  one  among  you  whom  you  know 
not" ;  and  still  more  striking,  "Three 
Views  of  Man's  Destiny:  Pessimism, 
Gospel  of  Healthy-mindedness,  Love 
and  Sacrifice,"  from  Rev.  5:4-6. 

The  writer  heard  the  sermon  on 
"The  Mirage  Shall  Become  a  Pool"  in 
the  United  Free  North  Church,  Bdin- 
burgh.  It  was  one  of  the  most  vivid 
experiences  of  a  year's  listening  to 
scores  of  preachers  in  Great  Britain. 

^  See  page  280. 


In  this  sermon  is  seen  one  of  Dr. 
Eelman's  marked  characteristics,  his 
use  of  the  symbolism  of  the  Bible. 
He  knows  that  the  Bible  is  full  of 
the  language  of  Oriental  imagery, 
that  the  greatest  truths  can  be  ex- 
prest  only  through  the  imagina- 
tion and  not  in  the  plain  prose  of  our 
Western  world ;  and  he  uses  the  sym- 
bolism to  train  the  vision  and  awaken 
desire.  There  is  nothing  forced  and 
artificial  in  his  interpretation,  but 
the  truth  fiashes  on  us  in  genuine 
spiritual  light.  Such  texts  as  the 
"Mirage  a  Pool,"  "Two  Mules'  Burden 
of  Earth,"  '*The  Lion  of  Juda  Opens 
the  Book,"  "The  Lamb  Slain,"  connect 
great  truth  with  unforgetable  set- 
ting. Not  since  the  early  sermons  of 
Phillips  Brooks  have  we  had  more 
imaginative  yet  rational  and  spiritual 
teaching. 

Closely  related  to  his  use  of  sym- 
bols is  his  treatment  of  nature.  Dr. 
Eelman  is  a  modem  man  and  frankly 
accepts  the  conclusions  of  science. 
Truth  is  truth  whether  from  the  fields 
or  the  Bible.  He  uses  his  knowledge 
of  the  Holy  Land  and  his  historic 
imagination  to  make  Bible  scenes  and 
persons  live  before  the  eye.  It  is  a 
true  artist  that  sets  Naaman  before 
us  in  the  sermon  on  *T)uty  and 
Pleasure."  It  is  the  scientist's  habit 
of  mind,  elevated  by  the  poet's  vision, 
that  gives  us  "The  Open  Air  Treat- 
ment of  Souls." 

But  most  of  all  Dr.  Eelman  is  a 
modern  man  in  his  social  attitude. 
He  knows  how  the  other  half  lives, 
that  the  individual  is  conditioned  by 
his  environment,  and  that  superfluous 
wealth  and  injurious  poverty  great- 
ly hinder  the  progress  of  the  gospel. 
The  social  spirit  is  felt  in  frequent 
hint  and  illustration,  showing  the 
very  atmosphere  of  his  interpretation. 
Of  the  upper  room  he  says: 

"  The  incident  in  the  upper  room  aeemed 
slight,  but  it  was  fuU  of  social  significance. 
That  day  thej  thought  he  was  only  wasliing 
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the  feet  of  a  few  disciples.    Time  has  shown 
that  he  was  freeing  slaves,  building  hos- 
pitals,   founding     charities,     inaugurating' 
social   science,    educating    the    social    con- 
Kienee  of  mankind.'' 

Bacon's  ^'fuU  man''  is  always  speak- 
ing in  these  sermons.  The  wealth  of 
his  studies  and  interests  flows  bright 
and  pare  in  the  current  of  his  speech 
like  the  contributions  of  a  thousand 
springs.  It  is  true  that  they  appeal 
most  to  cultivated  minds,  but  they  are 
not  lacking  in  refreshment  for  the 
common  man. 

Dr.  Kelman  has  the  personal  mes- 
sage of  a  scholarly,  spiritual  inter- 
preter. He  is  evangelistic,  not  in  the 
narrow,  professional  sense,  but  in  al- 
ways presenting   noble   reasons   for 


noble  emotions.  There  is  no  stress  on 
words  and  forms;  the  style  gives  no 
dim,  religious  light  but  the  glory  of 
the  day. 

Gifted,  trained,  richly  experienced, 
broad-visioned,  he  has  the  singleness 
of  a  true  messenger.  He  will  do  his 
own  work  and  win  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  people  who  are  anxious  to 
know  the  truth  and  willing  to  become 
whatever  the  truth  is  fitted  to  make 
them. 

The  American  church  welcomes  Dr. 
Eelman  as  a  noble  influence  for  a 
more  thoughtful,  self-unconscious 
pulpit  that  shall  give  glory  and  at- 
tractiveness to  the  gospel  of  redemp- 
tion. 
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"Well,  our  pastor  gave  us  a  good 
talk  this  morning  about  Abraham  and 
portrayed  the  qualities  of  his  charac- 
ter right  well.  It  makes  me  want  to 
emulate  Abraham,  as  he  urged;  but 
sermons  would  help  people  more  if 
preachers  would  tell  us  how  to  apply 
those  qualities  in  our  relation  to  the 
occurrences  of  the  world  to-day.'' 
This  was  overheard  at  the  close  of  a 
recent  sermon. 

The  Masteb^s  Preaching:  The 
minister  whose  conversation  and  ser- 
mons apply  the  divine  truth  to  cur- 
rent events  will  not  be  forsaking  the 
gospel,  as  some  say,  but  will  be  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  Master. 
The  Master  never  delivered  a  disser- 
tation on  wisdom,  such  as  we  find  in 
the  ancient  Scriptures,  or  on  love  or 
on  faith,  such  as  we  find  in  Paul's 
epistles.  He  chose  rather  to  embody 
them  in  his  teaching,  showing  the  peo- 
ple how  actually  to  apply  these  vir- 
tues to  the  events  of  the  times  and 
the  problems  they  were  facing.  The 
question  of  taxation,  the  occurrence 
of  disastrous  accidents,  the  crops,  the 
market,  the  weather,  all  are  visible  in 


the  background  of  his  teaching,  and 
his  message  was  always  practical  and 
applicable  to  the  occasion. 

The  training  received  by  most  min- 
isters in  the  seminaries  could  be  more 
closely  related  to  current  events. 
These  men  need  all  the  training  they 
can  get  in  philosophy  and  theology, 
all  the  instruction  they  are  given  in 
theories  and  books;  but  this  is  fruit- 
ful only  in  proportion  as  it  is  con- 
nected with  life  to-day.  The  preacher 
who  knows  how  to  bring  this  valuable 
training  to  bear  on  the  events  of  the 
day  is  the  preacher  whose  pews  are 
full  and  from  whose  church  people  are 
turned  away,  because  people  want  to 
know  how  the  gospel  applies  to  life, 
want  the  help  that  religion  gives 
them  for  their  daily  work. 

How  It  Aros:  The  literature  of 
the  day  dealing  with  current  events 
can  be  very  helpful  to  pastors.  Take 
for  instance  The  Literary  Digest,  the 
last  number  of  the  old  year.  In  this 
issue  there  is  a  page  concerning  the 
causes  of  crime.  This  subject  is  as 
close  to  the  minister's  work  as  any 
topic  can  be.    Crime  is  a  secular  word 
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equivalent  to  the  theological  term 
more  commonly  used  in  the  pulpit, 
sin.  The  causes  of  sin  in  the  com- 
munity and  in  the  nation  are  pre- 
sented in  this  article  as  revealed  in 
the  daily  paper  of  various  cities 
that  have  experienced  a  recent  crime 
wave.  Among  the  causes  The  Los 
Angeles  Times  quotes  police  ofScials 
f*s  giving  high  place  to  the  use  of 
drugs.  A  Seattle  paper  says  that  one 
of  the  causes  of  crime  in  Chicago  in 
recent  days  has  been  the  dimming  of 
the  street  lights  on  account  of  the  coal 
shortage.  Another  paper  says  that 
the  soberness  of  criminals  since  pro- 
hibition has  been  in  effect  has  made 
them  more  clever.  Another  speaks  of 
our  laxness  in  dealing  with  profes- 
sional criminals.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  says  that  part  of  it  is 
the  back-wash  of  military  tides.  It 
also  mentions  the  saloon  as  a  prolific 
breeder  of  crime.  The  New  York 
Morning  Telegraph  denies  that  whisky 
and  the  saloon  are  a  cause  of  murders. 
This  paper  says  "Jealousy,  a  desire 
to  rob,  and  a  sudden  anger  are  the 
causes  of  homicide." 

The  minister  will  readily  find  here 
a  theme  for  his  discourse.  This  may 
be  used  for  the  lead  or  the  central 
thought  of  his  discussion  on  the  cause 
of  crime.  It  leads  him  to  think  at 
once  of  the  Biblical  lists  of  crime  and 
the  Biblical  statements  of  their  causes. 
Whence  comes  evil  t  "  Out  of  the 
heart  proceed  evil  thoughts,  murders, 
adulteries,  fornications,  thefts,  false 
witness,  blasphemies"  (Matt.  15:19). 

Two  parts  are  necessary  in  a  ser- 
mon of  this  kind.  First,  the  causes; 
and  second,  the  prevention  of  crime. 
To  determine  the  methods  of  preven- 
tion is  the  reason  we  investigate  the 
causes.  It  is  evident  that  if  crime 
comes  out  of  the  heart,  the  heart 
should  be  cleansed  and  regenerated. 
The  minister  will  think  of  such  a  pas- 
sage as  Ezek.  36  -.26,  27.  "  A  new  heart 
also  will  I  give  you  and  a  new  spirit 


will  I  put  within  you :  and  I  will  take 
away  the  stony  heart  out  of  your 
flesh  and  I  will  give  you  an  heart  of 
flesh.  And  I  will  put  my  spirit  within 
you  and  cause  you  to  walk  in  my 
statutes,  and  you  shall  keep  my  judg- 
ments and  do  them."  Other  related 
teachings  will  come  to  mind,  such  as : 
^'  If  any  man  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  he  is 
a  new  creature"'  (2  Cor.  5:17). 

A  New  Year  Sermon:  This  line 
of  thought  gave  one  preacher  a  New 
Year  sermon,  preached  the  last  Sun- 
day morning  of  1919.  He  emphasized 
the  teaching  of  Paul  in  the  epistle  to 
the  Romany,  '^We  should  walk  in 
newness  of  life. — ^We  should  serve  in 
newness  of  spirit''  (Rom.  6:4;7:6). 
Paul  had  tried  the  new-year  resolu- 
tion plan  of  changing  his  habits  but 
found  that  it  did  not  succeed  (see 
Rom.  7:18,  19).  That  represented 
Paul's  endeavor  before  he  sought  the 
new  heart  through  Christian  regenera- 
tion. 

The  prevention  of  crime  through 
regeneration  is  an  individual  matter 
and  also  a  community  matter.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  Church  to  do  all  in  its 
power  for  the  transformation  both  of 
individual  lives  and  of  community  and 
national  life.  The  Church  should  put 
all  of  its  power  behind  the  prevention 
of  crime  and  work  through  all  possible 
channels.  The  study  of  crime  in  a 
given  locality  will  determine  the 
methods  of  preventing  crime  in  that 
locality.  The  causes  may  be  those 
mentioned  above,  or  may  be  different. 
The  methods  of  prevention  will  sim- 
ilarly vary.  If  in  a  given  place  the 
greatest  contributing  factor  is  the 
lack  of  moral  sentiment  behind  the 
mayor  or  commissioners,  the  Church 
can  do  more  than  any  other  organiza- 
tion to  change  conditions.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  Church  will  be  felt  not 
only  through  its  own  public  meetings, 
but  through  the  conversation  of  its 
metobers,  through  the  club  life,  and 
through  every  available  agency. 
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A  PracticaIj  Tutor:  If  we  have 
dwelt  on  this  one  example  it  is  be- 
cause of  its  actual  helpfulness  in  this 
specific  case.  The  same  number  of 
the  same  magazine  contains  practical 
material  on  other  topics  that  have  no 
doubt  been  equally  helpful  to  other 
ministers.  Its  discussion  of  industrial 
affairs,  of  prohibition,  its  book  re- 
views, its  current  poetry,  all  can  be 
used  to  good  advantage  by  the  min- 
ister. The  use  of  current  poetry 
and  illustrations  would  revivify  the 
preaching  that  has  been  illustrated 
previously  with  familiar  classical  ex- 
tracts from  books  long  since  compiled 
for  that  purpose. 

One  danger  when  the  minister 
treats  current  events  in  his  discourses 
is  that  he  may  have  a  one-sided  view 
of  matters  concerning  which  his  train- 
ing and  experience  have  not  given  his 


thinking  an  adequate  background. 
This  diflSculty  can  be  largely  obviated 
or  corrected  by  the  use  of  magazines 
that  give  varying  views  on  the  mat- 
ter they  treat.  These  views  are 
usually  quoted  from  the  editorial 
columns  of  the  papers  where  the 
greatest  care  is  exercised  in  their  writ- 
ing and  the  contributions  come  from 
the  ablest  minds  employed  by  our 
newspapers. 

This  help  will  not  take  the  place 
of  the  minister's  usual  sermon,  liter- 
ature, the  Bible,  commentaries,  etc.  It 
will  not  take  the  place  of  his  usual 
homiletic  methods  of  putting  his  ser- 
mons together — text,  exposition,  out- 
line, etc.  But  it  will  help  him  in  his 
thinking  and  in  all  his  work  about  the 
parish,  whether  in  his  conversation, 
his  social  life,  his  boys^  club  work,  or 
his  sermons. 


I.    THE  RESURRECTION  OF  THE  BODY 


The  Rev.  A.  D.  Belden, 

A  HUNDRED  years  ago  you  and  I 
were  not  here.  A  hundred  years 
hence  and  these  places  will  not  know 
us.  Will  the  drift  of  life  carry  us 
utterly  apart  from  one  another  as  the 
sea  carries  from  each  other  "  ships 
that  pass  in  the  night "  ?  Will  broken 
family  circles  ever  be  reformed;  old 
friendships,  long  severed,  be  knitted 
up?  Is  it  true,  as  Mrs.  Hemans  so 
beautifully  puts  it,  "Into  the  sheaf 
of  kindred  hearts  thou  shalt  be  bound 
agam**?  What  such  questions  as 
these  mean,  especially  in  these  days 
of  so  many  partings,  let  bereaved 
hearts  tell.  A  great  yearning  is 
making  itself  felt  in  the  hearts  of 
men  and  women  everywhere,  for  some 
clear,  definite,  comprehensive  doctrine 
of  the  future  life  and  what  we  may 
eipect  therein.  And  it  is  with  the 
confession  that  the  Church  is  far  too 
vague  and  unsatisfactory  in  her  cus- 
tomary presentation  of  the  great  hope 
that  I  make  the  attempt  to  present 


Westcliff-on-Sea,  England 

a  clear  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  body. 

The  place  of  the  body  in  Christian 
doctrine  is  much  larger  than  is  com- 
monly realized.  You  can  not  read 
the  New  Testament  without  feeling 
that.  Think  of  the  attention  Jesus 
gave  the  body  in  his  healing  miracles, 
in  his  parables,  in  his  loving  pursuit 
of  those  who  sinned  in  bodily  ways. 
Above  all,  the  fact  of  the  incarnation 
is  the  supreme  emphasis  upon  the 
body.  It  means  that  God  could  not 
reach  us  with  final  redemptive  power 
save  at  that  point  in  our  experience 
where  we  fail  most  lamentably,  and 
where  our  need  of  him  is  greatest, 
namely,  in  our  contact  with  the  ma- 
terial world  in  the  life  of  the  flesh. 
The  moral  struggle  for  every  one  of 
us  is  the  control  of  physical  desire,  as 
the  story  of  Eden  rightly  suggests. 
The  body  is  the  focus  of  our  first 
soul-struggle,  it  is  the  arena  prepared 
beforehand  in  which  we  win  the  spurs 
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of  our  moral  and  spiritual  knight- 
hood. The  "  deeds  done  in  the  body  " 
are  the  making  or  the  marring  of  the 
soul,  and  both  Jesus  and  Paul  warn 
us  that  it  is  upon  such  very  practical 
things  that  the  judgment  of  Ood  will 
fall. 

Now,  unhappily,  the  typical  atti- 
tudes of  the  Church  toward  the  body 
have  been,  like  those  of  mankind  in 
general,  of  two  extreme  kinds.  Either 
it  has  thought  of  the  body  too  much, 
or  not  enough. 

There  seems  to  be  in  man  a  chronic 
shyness  of  his  body;  a  kind  of  per- 
sistent Mother  Grundyism,  as  tho  he 
were  afraid  of  his  flesh.  To  that 
nervousness  he  succumbs  in  two  ways. 
Either  he  gives  way  to  the  body,  and 
becomes  carnal^  lustful,  degraded  into 
the  beast,  or  else  he  represses,  and 
stultifies,  and  ill-treats  his  body  as  a 
hateful  thing,  bans  it  from  thought 
and  attention  as  corrupt,  and  holds 
it  in  an  unhealthy  contempt. 

We  may  put  it  this  way.  Either 
the  body  runs  away  with  the  soul,  or 
the  soul  runs  away  from  the  body. 

The  latter  policy  accounts  in  his- 
tory for  the  monastic  and  ascetic 
movement  in  the  Church.  Yet  we, 
too,  have  our  own  type  of  just  this 
policy  in  that  false  spiritualism  which 
shirks  physical  and  political  prob- 
lems and  refuses  to  cleanse  the  cess- 
pools of  social  life,  and  leaves  them 
to  breed  pestilence  unchallenged — ^a 
spirituality  aloof  from  real  life, 
vacuous,  stagnant,  impotent,  illusory, 
utterly  ineffective  for  world  redemp- 
tion. 

*  One  result  of  this  type  of  thought 
has  been  a  tendency  to  resort  to  the 
Greek  conception  of  immortality,  and 
to  despise  all  ideas  of  bodily  resurrec- 
tion, with  the  result  that  the  pulpit 
presentation  of  immortality  has  been 
far  too  "ghostly,"  too  abstract  and 
immaterial,  to  be  of  real  comfort  to 
the  bereaved  heart.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  for  many  souls  the  doctrine 


of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  seems 
impossible  of  belief,  nevertheless  they 
are  not  really  satisfied  with  the 
shadow-like  coldness  and  emptiness  of 
the  pure-spirit  view.  You  try  to 
think  only  of  the  spirit  of  your  de- 
parted lover  or  friend,  and  you  are 
sensible  of  a  distinct  repulsion  and 
rebuff  to  your  feeling.  It  seems  so 
much  less  than  this  life,  as  vague  and 
"insubstantial  as  a  dream."  The 
whole  point  being,  as  one  writer  has 
cleverly  exprest  it,  that  "we  have 
offered  mankind  a  conception  which 
to  the  intellect  is  a  puzzle,  and  to  the 
imagination  a  blank."  That  is  it. 
The  theory  of  purely  spiritual  sur- 
vival gives  no  grip  or  handle  to  the 
imagination;  it  puts  our  loved  one 
too  far  away,  and  makes  him  seem 
less  living  instead  of  more  alive.  All 
unconsciously  modern  thought  has 
been  slipping  back  into  the  very  kind 
of  thing  that  both  our  Lord  and  St. 
Paul  combated  in  their  teaching.  It 
will  be  instructive  to  see  how  these 
teachings  coincide. 

1.  Jesus:  The  crucial  passage  is 
in  Luke  20:35-36.  "They  which 
shall  be  accounted  worthy  to  obtain 
that  world,  and  the  resurrection  from 
the  dead,  neither  marry  nor  are  given 
in  marriage,  etc."  Jesus  is  disputing 
with  the  Sadducees  who  were  defend- 
ers of  the  older  Jewish  view  of  Sheol, 
the  place  of  departed  spirits.  They 
believed  that  after  death  the  shadowy 
soul  of  the  departed  went  to  a 
shadowy  realm  to  live  a  shadowy 
existence,  a  mere  pale  reflection  of  the 
warm  life  of  earth,  a  depreciated  life. 
To  realize  this  you  have  only  to  recall 
certairf  passages  from  Psalms,  Job, 
Ecdesiastes,  such  as  "  A  land  of  dark- 
ness, as  darkness  itself,  and  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  without  any  order, 
and  where  light  is  as  darkness." 
"  There  is  no  work,  no  device,  no 
knowledge,  nor  wisdom  in  the  grave, 
whither  thou  goest." 

The  Sadducees  held  this  view  of 
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mcrdy  spiritual  survival  in  recoil 
from  the  exaggerations  of  the  Phari- 
sees concerning  a  material  hereafter. 
Under  the  stress  of  the  ideas  of  a  ma- 
terial kingdom  of  the  Messiah  there 
had  grown  up  coarse  and  fanciful 
notions  of  physical  life  in  the  future 
state  very  similar  to  the  "houri" 
paradise  of  the  Mohammedans.  lu 
fact,  it  is  carious  to  note  the  paral- 
lelism between  these  two  forms  of 
thought  and  Buddhism  on  the  one 
bind  and  Mohammedanism  on  the 
other. 

Yon  see,  then,  the  pointof  the  Sad- 
ducees'  question  to  Jesos.  They  were 
ridiculing  the  idea  of  a  physical  ele- 
ment in  the  next  life.  Notice  how 
Jesus  in  his  reply  exalts  the  whole 
matter  and  lets  in  a  flood  of  light. 
(1)  He  emphasizes  the  moral  issue 
in  death.  "  Those  that  are  worthy  to 
obtain  that  world."  Death  is  judg- 
ment. (2)  He  uses  the  phrase 
"resurrection  from  the  dead"  not 
**  resurrection  of  the  body,"  which  is 
not  a  Scriptural  phrase  at  all.  Evi- 
dently, however,  by  the  use  of  the 
word  "resurrection"  he  recognizes 
some  connection  between  the  dead 
organism  and  the  new  life.  (3) 
Equally  evident  is  it  that  Jesus  re- 
jects the  Pharitric  view  of  a  com- 
plete identity  between  our  earthly  and 
heavenly  bodies.  They  are  connected, 
they  bear  a  certain  likeness  to  each 
other,  but  are  not  identical.  "  They 
are  as  the  angels  in  heaven." 

2.  Paul:  The  fifteenth  chapter  of 
firsft  Corinthians  gives  us  a  clear 
statement  of  St.  Paul's  views.  The 
important  passage  reads  thus :  "  With 
what  body  do  they  come"t  "Thou 
sowest  not  that  body  which  shall  be." 
"God  giv€rt:h  it  a  body  as  it  hath 
pleased  him,  and  to  every  seed  its 
own  body."  The  situation  Paul  is 
dealing  with,  however,  is  rather  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  confronted 
Jesus. 

The  Greek  world,  to  which  Paul 


was  writing,  threw  its  emphasis  upon 
pure  thought,  intellect,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  feelings.  Apathy 
was,  to  the  Greek  mind,  a  characteris- 
tic of  the  gods.  We  know  how  the 
stoic  nature  with  all  emotion  repressed 
appealed  to  them.  The  highest  life 
was  the  life  of  contemplation.  Cor- 
responding to  this  was  the  tendency 
to  regard  the  body  as  evil,  or  at  least 
a  serious  hindrance;  This  view,  even 
in  Christian  circles,  had  serious 
effects.  Some  Christians  actually 
argued,  with  that  sophistry  beloved 
of  the  Greek  mind,  that  since  the  body 
was  evil  it  was  useless  to  try  to  make 
it  better,  it  simply  didn't  count  in 
the  moral  struggle,  its  sins  were  no 
sins  at  all,  but  natural  and  inevitable. 
We  know  how  immorality  intruded 
itself  into  the  Corinthian  church. 

Paul's  problem,  then,  was  to  reveal 
the  sacredness  of  the  body,  and  his 
writings  do  so  in  a  very  solemn  way. 
The  body  is  involved  in  judgment,  it 
vitally  affects  the  resurrection,  it 
should  be  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  its  misuse  and  destruction 
bring  terrible  penalties. 

Thus,  according  to  both  Jesus  and 
Paul,  the  body  is  an  important  ele- 
ment in  our  salvation.  Paul  is  also 
equally  emphatic  about  the  natural 
and  spiritual  bodies  not  being  the 
same  while  yet  they  are  vitally  con- 
nected. Obviously  for  both  our  Lord 
and  St.  Paul  there  is  some  clear 
significance  in  the  idea  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body. 

In  what  sense,  then,  are  we  to  un- 
derstand itt 

(1)  Not  in  the  sense  of  the  rising 
out  of  the  grave  of  the  old  body — 
the  cast-off  clothes  of  the  soul.  The 
idea  that  at  a  given  time  the  chaos  of 
scattered  human  remains  will  come  to- 
prether,  reformed  into  the  bodies 
known  and  used  here,  is  suflSciently 
repulsive  and  grotesque  in  itself  to 
render  it  impossible  for  most  Chris- 
tian minds.    We  have  only  to  contem- 
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plate  the  condition  of  a  modern 
battlefield  to  feel  how  essentially  fool- 
ish a  conception  this  is.  Does  God, 
who  gave  us  our  first  body  with  such 
exquisite  and  natural  development, 
need  to  gather  together  ghastly  re- 
mains and  relics  and  dust  from  the 
four  winds  for  any  such  purposed 
Paul  is  not  using  language  any  too 
strong  when  he  says,  "  Foolish  man ! 
Thou  so  west  not  that  body  which  shall 
be." 

(2)  Yet  the  new  body  has  connec- 
tion with  the  old.  It  is  related  to  it 
by  what  Paul  calls  the  grain,  or  seed. 

Now  Paul  can  mean  by  this  grain 
or  seed  nothing  less  than  the  soul,  the 
fundamental  life  that  is  formative  of 
the  body.  "  To  every  seed,"  he  says 
later  on,  "  its  own  body."  "  Its  own  " 
in  what  sense?  In  the  sense  of  its 
being  just  the  body  which  is  ap- 
propriate and  possible  for  that  funda- 
mental principle  of  life,  the  seed  or 
soul,  to  produce.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  the  Greek  word  for  life  and 
for  soul  are  the  same,  and  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  appropriate  the  symbol  of 
the  seed  is  as  a  picture  of  the  soul's 
journey  from  body  to  body. 

Everything  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
relation  of  body  and  soul  points  to 
the  primary  importance  and .  domi- 
nance of  the  soul.  Thought  con- 
trols action,  the  soul  rules  the  body, 
well  or  ill,  for  life  or  for  death.  The 
soul  spins  the  body  as  the  spider  its 
web,  and  the  life  or  soul  in  us  changes 
every  atom  of  the  body  every  seven 
years.  Already  the  soul  has  risen 
from  body  to  body  in  its  progress,  or, 
to  put  it  more  truly,  already  body  has 
risen  from  body  by  means  of  the  great 
vital  connection  of  the  living  grain, 
or  the  soul. 

It  is  not,  then,  the  rising  of  the  new 
body  out  of  the  grave  that  the  phrase 
**  resurrection  of  the  bodv  "  should  re- 
fer  to  at  all,  but  its  rising  from  the 
previous  body,  whether  that  be  in  or 
of  the  grave,  dead  or  living,  at  the 


present  moment.  The  new  body  is 
determined  in  its  quality,  in  the  order 
of  its  life,  by  our  life  in  the  body  here 
on  earth. 

Certain  illustrations  may  help  us. 
An  artist  paints  his  first  picture.  He 
pours  into  it  all  the  ardor  of  his 
artistic  soul.  By  that  first  picture  his 
artist-soul  finds  development  and  is 
poured  forth  again  in  a  second  pic- 
ture. Looking  at  the  two  pictures, 
you  can  almost  measure  the  soul- 
growth  that  has  occurred.  You  can 
sometimes  specify  the  actual  changes. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  second  picture 
is  a  resurrection  from  the  first;  it  has, 
as  we  commonly  say,  arisen  from  it. 
So  by  successive  expressions  in  suc- 
cessive bodies  or  pictures,  the  artist- 
soul  climbs  to  its  full  development. 
It  is  judged  by  all  mankind  by  "  the 
deeds  done  in  the  body." 

Similarly,  a  man  writes  a  book,  or 
preaches  a  sermon,  and  the  reaction 
from  that  first  effort  at  expression 
yields  him  a  soul  demanding  nobler 
expression,  and  a  second  book  or  ser- 
mon "  rises  "  from  the  first. 

This  is  indeed  the  principle  upon 
which  the  trees  perpetuate  their  life. 
Their  soul,  or  life,  pours  itself  forth 
in  leaves.  These  leaves  are  themselves 
breathing  apparatus  which  yield  a 
rich  reaction  to  the  trees,  which  are 
enabled  thus  to  produce  entirely  new 
bodies,  or  leaves,  year  by  year. 

So  the  human  soul  by  its  gov- 
ernance of  the  body  of  this  life  grows 
the  power  to  produce  a  spiritual  body, 
or,  to  put  it  another  way,  grows  the 
fitness  that  enables  God  to  give  it 
"  its  own  body,"  the  body  for  which  it 
has  qualified  in  the  life  to  come.  We 
can  actually  see  this  process  in  opera- 
tion. Look  at  the  man  of  evil  thought 
and  ignoble  life,  mark  how  coarse,  re- 
pulsive, and  evil-looking  his  body  be- 
comes. See  the  man  of  noble  thoughts 
and  pure  life,  and  the  autumn  of  his 
life  is  like  the  autumn  of  nature, 
resplendent  with  unearthly  glory. 
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The  body-building  power  of  the 
soul  is  largely  conditioned  by  its  use 
of  the  body  here  and  now.  Body 
rises  from  body  by  way  of  the  soul. 
This  is  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 

In  the  building  of  a  cathedral  or 
temple  the  skeleton  body,  the  pro- 
bationary body,  what  we  call  the 
scaffolding,  precedes  the  final  struc- 
tnre.  Even  so,  the  spiritual  temple 
of  man's  eternal  habitation  rises  by 
means  of  the  scaffolding  of  the  mortal 
flesh.  Let  the  full  beauty  and  value 
of  this  truth  quietly  possess  our 
minds.  What  emphasis  it  gives  to  the 
saeredness  of  the  bodily  life!  The 
New  Testament  knows  nothing  of  a 
spirituality  which  has  no  effects  in  the 
life  of  the  body  and  upon  civilization. 
It  does  not  teach  a  fruitless  but  a 
fruitful  spirituality.  "  Fruit "  is  one 
of  its  great  words.  The  souPs  wrestle 
with  material  environment  is  essential 
to  the  soul's  growth.  "In  your 
patience,"  said  Jesus,  "ye  shall  win 
your  souls.''  Was  there  ever  greater 
need  than  in  our  day  to  realize  the 
saeredness  of  bodily  life,  when  un- 
namahle  sins  are  destroying  the 
"temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  by 
thousands.  One  of  the  Supreme  hor- 
rois  of  the  late  war  was  the  awful 
indignity  done  to  the  human  body — 
these  marvelous  productions  of  a 
divine  Creator,  blown  to  pieces, 
hacked  to  tatters,  treated  with  every 
manner  of  violence! 

And  how  dear  to  us  is  the  "  body  *' 
of  him  we  love.  We  can  not  picture 
his  spirit  without  the  form.  The  dear 
hands,  the  sweet  frank  eyes,  the  noble 
brow,  the  manly  form,  are  these 
gone  forever  t  Nay,  they  have  but 
crumbled  to  be  reformed  in  nobler 
mold,  and  you  do  right  to  picture  him 
M  you  have  known  him. 

It  means  also  the  persistence  of  in- 
diyidoality.     Somehow  it  is  difficult 


for  us  to  think  of  pure  spirit  in- 
dividualized without  form.  The  con- 
ception is  too  ghostly  for  our  minds 
to  grasp.  The  promise  of  the  new 
body  stamps  the  future  life  with  dis- 
tinctness and  individuality.  The 
look  we  knew  so  well,  the  trick  of 
feature,  the  play  of  humor,  the 
uniqueness  of  the  one  we  mourn,  will 
not  be  lost.  There  is  no  merging  and 
losing  in  that  future  life.  Individ- 
uality will  be  more  strong,  not  less, 
because  expression  in  the  new  body 
will  be  ampler  and  richer. 

Then,  finally,  it  means  the  cer- 
tainty of  recognition.  "  To  every 
*8oul'  its  own  body."  We  need  not 
fear  that  our  "  dead  "  will  be  changed 
beyond  our  knowing.  There  is  con- 
tinuity as  well  as  development.  It 
will  be  he  and  not  another. 

"  Eternal  form  will  still  divide 
Eternal  soul  from  all  beside, 
And  1  shall  know  him  when  we  meet.'' 

So,  and  here  is  the  great  gain  of 
this  truth,  we  may  picture  our  loved 
ones  with  assurance  in  that  bettor 
land.  We  do  no  violence  to  the  truth 
when  we  clothe  them,  not  in  HiCre 
ghostly  form,  but  in  warm,  glorious 
health  of  bodily  life,  in  a  body  of 
greater  powers,  of  superior,  not  in- 
ferior life. 

There  is  a  flesh  of  fish,  and  of 
beast,  and  of  man,  as  there  is  a  glory 
of  star,  and  of  moon,  and  of  sun ;  but 
there  is  also  a  "  flesh  "  of  the  "  spirit," 
a  "  spiritual  body,"  and  "  as  we  have 
borne  the  image  of  the  earthly,  so  we 
shall  also  bear  the  image  of  the 
heavenly." 

''Laddie,  beloved  laddie!  how  soon  should 
we  cease  to  weepf 

Could  we  glance  through  the  golden  gate- 
way whose  keys  the  angels  keep. 

Yet  love,  our  love  that  is  deathless  can 
follow  you  where  you  roam. 

Over  the  hills  of  God,  laddie,  the  beauti- 
ful hills  of  home." 
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The  Rev.  H.  Adyb  Prichard,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


The  apostles  were  not  philosophers. 
They  were  not  even  truth  seekers. 
They  were  spiritual  empiricists,  glow- 
ing with  the  warmth  of  a  definite  and 
glorious  experience  which  their  reason 
was  utterly  unable  to  trace  to  its 
source.  They  had  occasionally  made 
brief  excursions  in  the  direction  of 
the  explanation  of  things — as  when 
they  found  their  imagination  exer- 
cised by  the  problem  of  times  and 
seasons  in  the  coming  dispensation, 
and  asked  when  these  things  should 
be;  or  by  questions  of  precedence  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven — and  made  a 
bid  for  portfolios  in  the  cabinet.  But 
the  truth  was  too  hard  for  them,  as 
the  truth  has  been  too  hard  for  every 
generation  of  men  when  there  was  no 
necessity  to  find  the  truth;  the  sun 
shone  and  the  crops  grew  by  the  grace 
of  heaven,  and  the  reapers  were  too 
busy  to  wonder  why  or  how.  Plato 
was  forced  to  inquire  of  the  oracle  of 
reason  when  the  world  he  loved  had 
gone  to  rack  and  ruin  around  him. 
All  truth  seeking  is  guided  by  the 
rigor  of  force.  Because  the  apostles 
had  no  need  to  do  more  than  live  in 
the  sunshine  of  a  personality  which 
supplied  all  that  the  spirit  knew  how 
to  crave,  they  forgot  that  even  good- 
ness had  an  explanation  and  were 
content  with  the  satisfaction  of  a 
feeling  which  knew  no  cause.  Jesus 
was  training  not  explorers  but  set- 
tlers in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

So  many  questions  upon  which  the 
doubting  minds  of  the  faithful  have 
stumbled  were  never  answered  by  the 
Man  of  wisdom — questions  of  hered- 
ity, of  parentage,  of  birth ;  questions 
of  relationship  and  cooperation  with 
other  forces  of  good;  questions  of 
divine  power  and  divine  control; 
questions  of  death  and  immortality 
and  judgment.  We  can  not  blame  the 
apostles.  If  Jesus  Christ  himself 
were  to  conduct  a  course  in  dogmatics 


at  a  modern  seminary,  it  is  probable 
that  the  fevered  questions  would  be 
charmed  from  our  lips  by  the  grace 
of  his  presence.  But  in  the  study  or 
the  chapel  they  all  come  back  again. 

If  Peter  and  John  and  Nathaniel 
had  really  been  gifted  with  the  philo- 
sophic genius,  they  would  have  found 
much  to  arrest  them.  Not  only  were 
they  vitally  associated  with  the  re- 
action of  a  life  on  other  lives,  but  they 
were  chosen  to  be  witnesses  of  a  mueh 
more  Ynysterious  and  intimate  re- 
lationship— the  reaction  of  a  death 
on -other  lives.  We  assume  that  the 
dead  live;  and,  in  a  rather  senti- 
mental and  evanescent  way,  we  admit 
their  influence  for  a  passing  span. 
Bu1>  there  are  very  few  of  us  who 
could  point  to  even  one  human  life 
that  was  fundamentally  altered  by 
another's  death.  Nature  takes  care  of 
these  things.  Forgetfulness  and  the 
rush  of  other  interests  blot  out  the 
faint  impression.  It  would  be  other- 
wise, perhaps,  if  we  and  the  dead  con- 
tinued in  a  living  communion.  But 
as  we  can  not  construe  their  existence 
in  the  terms  of  any  life  we  know,  we 
draw  apart.  They  have  their  world. 
It  is  not  to  be  deduced  from  ours. 

With  the  apostles  it  was  otherwise. 
They,  of  all  men  since  human  history 
began,  held  converse  with  the  living 
dead ;  and  converse  that  could  be  con- 
strued in  terms  of  a  life  they  knew. 
There  was  no  need  even  of  imagination 
to  correlate  the  differences.  For  then 
the  gulf  was  spanned ;  and  they  were 
admitted  into  the  fellowship  of  a  life 
which  is  not  here  nor  hereafter,  but 
eternal.  The  morning  of  the  resurrec- 
tion found  them  ghost-worshipers, 
chasing  a  shadow  to  which  their 
wishes  had  given  semblance:  the 
evening  of  the  resurrection  left  them 
fully  enfranchised  citizens  of  a  new 
and  definite  kingdom.  They  had 
graduated  from  death  to  life ;  and,  for 
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a  moment  of  eternity,  the  secret  of 
all  existence  had  been  unfolded  in 
their  sight 

They  were  still  empiricists.  They 
still  took  the  relationship  at  its  mo- 
mentary value,  and,  reveling  in  the 
sensation,  put  off  the  search  for  truth. 
All  except  Thomas.  He,  with  philo- 
sophic doubt,  measured  the  distance 
between  all  that  he  knew  and  the  most 
that  he  could  expect,  and  refused  to 
be  convinced.  It  was  no  mere  obsti- 
nacy on  his  part.  Doubters  are  among 
the  greatest  promoters  in  the  world 
of  thought,  because  they  demand 
proof.  And  proof  is  the  ultimate 
weapon  of  conversion.  Faith  is  bo 
more  than  a  refuge  from  unrest  until 
it  is  seen  that  faith  is  justified.  And 
then  it  becomes  dynamic  and  effective. 
An  obstinate  man  will  listen  to  no 
more  than  proof  of  his  own  convic- 
tion ;  a  consistent  doubter  has  in  him, 
by  virtue  of  his  capacity  to  doubt,  the 
seed  of  an  earnest  proselyte. 

Thomas  was  convinced  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  our  Lord's  resurrected 
body.  He  could  no  longer  doubt  after 
the  measure  of  proof  that  was  given 
to  him,  and  still  maintain  his  reputa- 
tion for  sanity.  His  senses  were  his 
fienrants.  By  sight  and  touch  he  was 
guided  to  a  deep  realization.  And,  if 
he  still  wondered  why  or  how,  he  kept 
his  questionings  to  himself.  There 
are  some  facts  in  the  universe  which, 
by  their  very  immensity,  stagger  the 
power  of  reason  itself. 

Reading  the  account  of  his  conver* 
sion  nineteen  hundred  years  after  its 
occurrence,  and  linking  it  with  the 
natural  human  longing  to  make  the 
case  of  Christ's  resurrected  body 
throw  light  upon  the  future  of  our 
own,  we  are  aware  that  we  stand  very 
much  in  his  position.  The  words  we 
use — the  resurrection  of  the  body — 
do  they  mean  very  much  in  the  logic 
of  reason  T  Body,  to  so  many  of  the 
untutored  and  unskilled,  is  a  thing  of 
atoms  and  molecules,  a  combination 


of  chemical  substances  thrown  to- 
gether by  some  divine  alchemy  in 
an  earthly  test-tube  and  wondrously 
fitted  to  do  their  appointed  ask.  We 
make  a  distinction  between  body  and 
soul,  body  and  spirit,  body  and  life ; 
and,  in  all  these  connections,  body  is 
the  grosS)  material  partner,  which 
acts  as  receptacle  and  guardian  for 
the  more  refined  and  delicate.  We  can 
analyze  the  body  into  its  component 
elements — so  many  percentages  of 
hydrogen  and  carbon  and  sulfur. 
Science  can  understand  and  account 
for  their  relationship  and  their  re- 
actions. But  such  elements  are  known 
to  be  perishable — or  at  least  diffusible 
— and,  in  the  event  of  what  we  call 
the  death  of  the  body,  they  perisii  or 
are  diffused.  There  are  a  million 
proofs  of  that.  The  body  of  a  martyr 
is  exhumed,  and  his  mortality  has 
dwindled  to  a  handful  of  brittle 
bones;  a  man  is  struck  by  the  force 
of  an  explosion,  and  his  body  is  scat- 
tered to  the  winds  of  heaven.  There 
is  nothing  permanent,  at  least  in  the 
relationship  of  those  elements  that 
compose  the  body.  And,  for  that 
reason  and  in  that  sense,  the  risen 
body  is  beyond  the  reach  of  under- 
standing. 

It  may  be  only  the  unenlightened 
who  hold  this  materialistic  view,  and 
are  consequently  tortured  with  this 
materialistic  doubt.  But  the  unen- 
lightened form  the  larger  part  of  the 
society  we  eall  Christendom.  There- 
fore to  the  unenlightened  some  word 
of  comfort  must  be  said.  If  it  is  in- 
conceivable that  the  elements  of  the 
earthly  body  reunite  again  to  form  the 
resurrected  body,  the  resurrected 
body  must  be  something  of  a  differ- 
ent order.  But  that  is  a  conception 
scarcely  less  diflScult  than  the  other. 
A  body  can  not  both  be  and  not  be 
what  we  think  it  is,  any  more  than 
a  line  can  be,  in  our  estimation,  both 
straight  and  crooked. 

Let    us    review    our    terminology. 
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What  is  the  function  of  a  body  ?  It  is 
to  express  the  life  that  underlies  it. 
In  itself  it  is  inert  and  unproductive  ; 
glowing  with  the  radiance  of  a  spirit, 
it  is  active  and  effectual.  It  may  be  a 
clumsy  instrument,  but  it  is  a  pre- 
ordered  instrument.  The  spirit  needs 
it  for  its  manifestation,  for  the  spirit 
must  have  expression  in  order  that  it 
may  have  life.  When  anything  ceases 
to  express  itself,  that  thing  is  dead; 
and  life  can  never  die.  Therefore  life 
must  always  have  something  through 
which  it  may  make  itself  felt  and 
known.  And  that  something  we  call 
the  body.  When  one  is  first  trained  in 
the  science  and  development  of 
thought  one  is  taught  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  human  brain  can  not  en- 
tertain an  idea  unless  that  idea  is  ex- 
prest  in  words  or  deed-*  or  through  th.? 
medium  of  a  mental  picture.  We  can 
never,  for  instance,  think  the  idea 
"table.''  We  have  to  think  something 
about  a  table,  or  conjure  up  a  vision 
or  resemblance  of  a  table.  An  idea 
without  expression  is  unimaginable. 
So,  it  would  seem,  is  life.  And  that 
conclusion,  to  which  we  are  led  by  the 
genius  of  analogy,  is  borne  out  for  us 
with  all  its  implications  by  the  test  of 
experience. 

The  spirit  of  man,  as  conditioned 
by  the  needs  and  limitations  of  this 
world,  has,  then,  been  given  expres- 
sion in  the  form  of  the  body  which 
we  know.  It  is  entirely  adequate.  It 
is  formed  so  that  it  may  give  the  best 
possible  service  to  the  spirit  that  un- 
derlies. With  hand  and  arm  it  rears 
the  cathedrals  that  point  to  heaven, 
and  paints  the  pictures  that  live  for- 
ever. It  construes  the  meaning  of 
love  and  devotion  and  sacrifice.  It  is 
material  because  it  has  to  work  with 
material  clay.  It  is  unfitted  for  any- 
thing else.  But  it  is  not  permanent 
and  everlasting.  The  spirit  uses  it  for 
awhile,  chafing  perhaps  at  the  condi- 
tions of  time  and  place,  and  then  casts 
aside  for  another  body — the  body 


of  the  resurrection — the  body  whieli 
expresses  the  spirit  in  a  world  where 
earthly  restrictions  are  unknown  and 
unneeded. 

We  believe  that,  in  that  world,  op,e 
personality  reacts  upon  another.  We 
believe  that  there  are  means  for  rec- 
ognition and  communication,  some- 
thing very  different  from  the  gross 
and  awkward  means  we  know  at  pres- 
ent, but  equally  effectual  for  our 
growth  and  our  development.  What 
would  be  gained  by  an  expressionless 
life,  suppose  such  a  thing  were  pos- 
sible f  The  body  will  have  become 
more  nearly  akin  to  the  spirit — ^more 
purified  and  more  refined.  There  will 
be  no  further  need  of  chemical  sub- 
stance and  compound,  for  the  world 
in  which  the  spirit  moves  is  no  mate- 
rial world.  But,  in  proportion  as  the 
physical  manifestations  of  life  have 
ceased,  the  spiritual  manifestations 
take  on  a  new  meaning,  and  the  body, 
adapted  for  every  spiritual  need, 
shares,  we  would  say,  in  the  glory  of 
the  spirit  life. 

Why,  then,  is  it  so  hard  for  some  to 
say  that  they  believe  in  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body?  Is  it  because  the 
very  term  "body"  suggests  the  ma- 
terial, the  gross,  the  chemical,  and 
earthy?  Can  we  not  point  out  to 
them  that,  as  all  flesh  is  not  the  same 
flesh,  but  there  is  one  kind  of  flesh  of 
men,  another  flesh  of  beasts,  another 
of  fishes,  and  another  of  birds,  so  all 
bodies  are  not  the  same  body,  but 
there  is  one  kind  of  body  for  the 
spirit  in  this  world,  and  another  for 
the  spirit  in  the  next  world ;  and,  just 
as  different  concepts  require  differ- 
ent expressions,  so  the  bodies  of  the 
j-esurrected  will  be  distinguishably 
different,  but  universally  recognizable. 
Here  our  bodies  disguise  the  sub- 
stance of  the  spirit  that  lies  within; 
beauty  and  love  and  sacrifice  in  the 
character  do  not  necessarily  find  a 
body  to  correspond:  but  there  the 
glory  of  the  soul  will  be  self-evident, 
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the  body  being  the  product  of  the 
spirit,  as  the  sentence  is  the  product 
of  the  thought.  To  say  that  we  be- 
lieve in  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
is  to  say  no  more  than  that  we  believe 
in  the  manifestation  of  the  future  life 
as  an  individual  entity,  as  a  separate 
personality.  It  is  a  bulwark  against 
the  horror  of  absorption,  the  sugges- 
tion of  annihilation;  for  modem  ex- 
perience has  taught  us  that  there  is 
nothing  so  precious  as  the  individual 
soul.  And  the  possibility  of  losing 
that  individuality  is  the  most  tortur- 
ing possibility  our  minds  can  con- 
ceive. 

We  have  spoken  of  recognition. 
We  know  that  a  host  of  friends  await 
us  on  the  other  side,  who  will  come  to 
^eet  us  as  soon  as  we  have  crossed 
the  threshold.  Friends  of  all  ages 
they  are  —  childhood's  friends,  and 
boyhood's  friends,  and  the  friends  of 
old  age.  If  our  body  were  really  in 
the  resurrection — this  jumble  of  flesh 
and  bones  that  we  wear  on  our  death- . 
bed — ^would  those  we  have  loved  long 
since  and  lost  awhile  know  how  trans- 
formingly  the  finger  of  time  had  acted 
upon  it?  That  all  of  them  —  the 
friends  of  youth  as  well  as  the  friends 
of  age — ^may  know  us  immediately 
for  the  companion  of  long  ago,  there 
must  be  something  in  that  body  which 
Imks  us  with  all  the  periods  and  ages 
of  our  life.  Our  body  does  not.  Our 
body  changes  and  alters,  and  the  maa 
of  threescore  and  ten  is  not  in  bodily 
shape  the  man  of  onescore  and  five. 
But  in  the  spirit  we  are  aways 
potentially  or  actually  the  same.  And 
to  eyes  which  can  see  with  the  insight 
of  the  spirit  the  measure  of  character 
and  motive  the  one  age  is  hardly  more 
recognizable  than  the  other.  At  the 
moment  of  death  we  are  the  product 
of  all  our  past  states  of  consciousness. 
Tpon  our  personality  the  fears  and 
joys  and  doubts  and  aspirations  have 
had  their  cumulative  effect,  and  we 
are  the  expression  of  all  that  we  have 


ever  been.  Therefore,  our  friends 
will  find  enough  in  us,  at  the  moment 
of  our  passing,  that  is  familiar  to 
them  to  claim  us  as  their  own.  We 
shall  not  be  just  the  same  as  the  man 
they  knew;  but  we  shall  be  unmis- 
takably the  same  man. 

To  bodily  eyes  the  change  is  con- 
fusing. Mary  Magdalene,  when  she 
came  in  the  dawn  to  the  sepulcher  and 
saw  the  stone  moved  away  and  turned 
herself  back,  ''saw  Jesus  standing, 
and  knew  not  that  it  was  Jesus.  Jesus 
saith  unto  her,  Woman,  why  weepest 
thou  1  Who  seekest  thou  ?  She,  sup- 
posing him  to  be  the  gardener,  saith 
unto  him,  Sir,  if  thou  hast  borne  him 
hence,  tell  me  where  thou  hast  laid 
him,  and  I  will  take  him  away.  Jesus 
saith  unto  her,  Mary.  She  turned 
herself,  and  saith  unto  him,  Rabboni; 
which  is  to  say.  Master."  She  sup- 
posed him  to  be  the  gardener.  Was  it 
the  earthy  morning  light,  and  the  un- 
expected nature  of  the  meeting  1  Not 
entirely.  It  was  because  the  spirit, 
unchecked  now  by  appearance  of  flesh 
and  blood,  was  seen  in  its  wholeness — 
the  product  of  all  that  it  had  ever 
been  since  the  beginning  of  time,  with 
the  imprint  of  all  these  new  and 
marvelous  experiences.  It  was  not  im- 
possible of  recognition — ^but  it  was 
different.  And  that,  we  must  remem- 
ber, was  to  the  eye  of  flesh,  not  to  the 
intuition  of  spirit. 

The  apostles,  we  said,  were  not 
philosophers.  And  perhaps  it  is  just 
as  well.  It  would  have  been  an 
awesome  thing  to  have  stumbled  inad- 
vertently upon  so  vast  and  wonder- 
ful a  secret  as  this — the  secret  which 
all  science  and  all  philosophy  has  been 
perfecting  for  so  many  hundred  years 
. — the  secret  of  the  ultimate  expres- 
sion of  life,  the  secret  which  science 
and  philosophy  will  continue  to  per- 
fect for  generations  to  come.  Tho  it 
may  be  philosophically  intelli^ble 
that  an  idea  must  have  expression; 
tho  it  may  be  scientifically  necessary 
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that  life  must  have  manifestation; 
yet  the  further  step — ^that  life  has  the 
power  of  expressing  itself  to  spirit 
without  the  aid  of  matter — is  beyond 
reach  of  our  human  powers  as  yet. 
But  its  necessity  we  own  every  time  we 
admit  our  belief  in  the  resurrection 


of  the  body;  and  we  leave  it  in  the 
hands  of  Ood  to  substantiate  our 
faith  by  the  power  of  his  revelation, 
as  he  has  done  so  many  times  before, 
tho  it  be  when  we  have  joined  the 
great  company  of  those  who  see  with 
the  vision  of  the  spirit. 


The  Army  m  a  University 

A  commiinicatioii  from  tlie  War  Depart- 
ment at  Washington  sets  forth  the  new 
ideals,  introduced  by  the  war  and  already 
embodied  in  appropriate  action,  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  government  to  the  enlisted  men 
in  the  armj.  According  to  this  information, 
the  army 

"is  no  longer  merely  concerned  with  the 
making  of  a  recruit  into  an  efficient  fighting 
man.  ...  In  the  soldier's  life  leducation 
and  recreation  now  have  equal  places  with 
military  training  .  .  .  the  main  object 
being  the  development  of  the  soldier's  mind 
to  make  him  a  responsible  thinking,  human 
being  •  •  •  a  self-supporting  and  self- 
respecting  member  of  tb«  community  to 
which  he  will  return  on  discharga  The  idea 
of  the  army  as  a  vast  university  in  khaki 
•  .  .  has  been  accomplished  under  our 
eyes.  .  .  .  Under  the  system  of  education 
now  in  force  it  is  possible  for  men  to  re- 
ceive instruction  so  as  to  fit  them  to  be 


carpenters,  blacksmiths,  pharmacists,  dental 
assistants,  engine  workers,  mechanics,  drafts- 
men, stenographers,  truck  gardeners,  motor 
drivers,  repair  men,  telegraphers,  radio  and 
telephone  operators,  etc.  Such  educational 
subjects  as  English,  geography,  mathematics, 
United  States  history,  and  modern  languages 
are  also  taught." 

The  result  expected  is  that  it  wUl  make 

"the  army  in  time  of  peace  a  more  valuable 
factor  in  the  life  of  the  nation  by  producing 
men  of  best  possible  type,  having  a  good 
general  education,  possessing  a  useful  trade, 
but  above  all,  thoroughly  trained  in  moral 
character  and  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  good  citizenship." 

Here,  certainly,  is  one  large  gain  from  the 
war — ^what  was  formerly  a  mere  fighting  ma- 
chine is  to  be  transformed  potentially  into 
a  vast  industrial  and  educational  force.  The 
seriousness  of  the  effort  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  under  the  direction  of  a 
major  general  (William  G.  Haan). 


COMMENT  AND  OUTLOOK 

By  E.  Herman,  Our  London  Corrxspondsnt 


The  Bustling  Bishop  and  the  Dismal 

Dean 

Mr.  E.  T.  Raymond  (who,  by  the 
way,  has  been  identified  with  the  edi- 
tor of  the  London  Outlook)  has  once 
more  shocked  hero- worshipers  by  pub- 
lishing a  sequel  to  his  piquant  volume 
Uncensored  Celebrities,  In  his  most 
recent  portrait-gallery,  All  and  Sun- 
dry, he  finds  room  for  the  bishop  of 
London  with  his  hail-fellow-well-met 
breeziness,  his  slap-on-the-back  broth- 
erliness,  and  his  incurable  bustling; 
also  for  his  antithesis,  the  dismal  Dean 
Inge  with  his  almost  inhuman  aloof- 
ness and  his  constitutional  inability 
to  understand  democratic  ideals.  Mr. 
Raymond,  ?rank  as  usual,  wonders  if 


the  salvation  of  a  bishop  really  lies 
in  bustling. 

"Has  Dr.  Ingram  really  found  his  high- 
est usefulness  in  rushing  from  one  activity 
to  another,  trying  to  be  shepherd  and  watch- 
dog and  the  man  who  cuts  up  turnips  and 
aU  the  rest  of  the  establishment  in  onef" 

A  question,  surely  for  every  pres- 
ent-day clergjrman  or  minister  to  pon- 
der? Concerning  the  dean,  who,  vig- 
orous enough  in  thought  and  speech, 
as  witness  his  Outspoken  Essays, 
shares  the  gloomy  outlook  of  timid 
spirits,  he  has  some  caustic  things  to 
say. 

"The  dean,"  he  observes,  "has  lived 
nearly  all  his  life  in  rooms  at  Eton  and  Ox- 
ford, and  at  the  Deanery,  where  he  has 
never  come  into  touch  with  the  average  of 
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mmkind.  It  is  true,  I  believe,  that  lie  was 
for  a  short  time  a  pariah  clergyman  some- 
where in  Kensington,  and  that  he  even  held 
a  weeklj  class  for  chambermaids  at  the  Hyde 
Park  Hotel.  What  he  made  of  the  chamber- 
maids, and  what  the  chambermaids  made  of 
him,  only  he  and  the  chambermaids  may 
say." 

There  is  a  wide  application  to  the 
ministry  of  the  gosi>el  in  these  two 
portraits.  Some  ministers  are  like  one 
of  two  kinds  of  bad  doctors — ^those 
who  know  their  patients  but  not  their 
medicines  and  those  who  know  the 
theory  of  their  professions,  but  don't 
recognize  a  patient  when  they  see  him. 
Dean  Inge  is  a  laboratory  physician; 
the  bishop  of  London,  if  one  may  say 
it,  a  kind-hearted  amateur  healer. 

The  Jews  and  the  Bible 

We  are  more  or  less  accustomed  to 
think  of  the  Jews  as  the  people  of 
the  Book,  and  it  is  only  on  closer 
reflection  that  we  realize  how  negli- 
gible the  Jewish  contribution  to  Bibli- 
cal scholarship  has  been.  Mr.  Claude 
(I.  Montefiore,  writing  in  the  London 
Jewish  Guardian,  laments  this  state  of 
aflfairs. 

"If  anybody  to-day,"  he  says  bluntly, 
"wants  information  about,  or  commentaries 
upon,  any  portion  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  it 
is  not  from  Jews  he  will  get  it.  There  is 
not  a  single  first-rate  commentary  by  any 
living  Jewish  scholar  on  the  Prophets,  or 
the  Psalms,  and  even  the  Pentateuch  is 
neglected/' 

Mr.  Montefiore  pays  high  tribute  to 
Christian  Biblical  scholarship  and 
wishes  that  such  a  series  &3  the  Cam- 
bridge Bible  or  the  Century  Bible 
should  find  a  place  in  every  Jewish 
household.  But  while  he  wants  his 
co-religionists  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  fruits  of  Christian  scholarship, 
he  insists  that  modem  Jewish  com- 
mentaries are  the  great  desideratum. 
Speaking  from  the  advanced  or  liberal 
Jewish  point  of  view,  he  pleads  for 
commentaries  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  progressive  revelation,  and 
distinguishing  between  the  obsolete 
and  the  permanent  in  Old  Testament 


morality  and  religion.  But  while  in 
this  respect  such  commentaries  must 
follow  the  lead  of  Christian  critical 
scholarship,  they  will  be  sharply  dif- 
ferentiated from  Christian  commen- 
taries by  refusing  to  limit  the  "  ful- 
filment" of  the  Old  Testament  to 
Christ.  They  will  find  fulfilments- 
all  more  or  less  partial — in  Hillel, 
Akiba,  Maimonides,  and  the  Jewish 
consciousness  of  to-day,  as  much  as 
in  Jesus  or  Paul.  This  is,  of  course, 
a  foregone  conclusion;  the  point  to 
note  is  that  liberal  Je\^  are  clamor- 
ing for  a  modern  Jewish  scholarship, 
and  this  is  deeply  significant,  and 
prophetic  of  a  new  religious  conscious- 
ness. 

* 

Indian  Autonomy  and  Missions 

The  prospect  of  self-government  in 
India  is  striking  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  not  a  few  missionaries.  Leading 
articles  have  appeared  in  religious 
journals  lamenting  that  if  the  Mon- 
tague scheme  comes  into  force,  the 
educational  work  of  missionary  socie- 
ties will  be  killed,  and  that  the  mis- 
sionary will  be  left  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  a  capricious  and  biased 
native  authority.  Amid  this  chorus 
of  lamentation,  a  few  missionary 
voices  sound  a  more  heroic  and  Chris- 
tian note.  Prominent  among  these  is 
Mr.  J.  S.  Hoyland,  until  lately  head 
of  the  Friends'  High  School,  Hoshang- 
bad.  In  his  just  published  Letters 
from  India,  Mr.  Hoyland  confesses 
that  he  is  "  mortally  weary  of  being 
a  paymaster,  a  boss,  and  a  *  princi- 
pal ' " ;  for  he  "  can  not  conceive  of 
Christ,  if  he  were  in  India  to-day, 
occupying  my  present  position,  always 
giving  orders  and  correcting  mistakes, 
from  a  situation  of  superior  dignity 
and  power."  In  his  estimation,  the 
prime  evil  of  the  missionary  situation 
is  the  ruling  Westerner's  inability  to 
see  anything  going  wrong  without 
rushing  himself  immediately  and  oflB- 
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ciously  to  put  it  riglit.  But  this  means 
that  the  prospect  of  an  autonomous 
India  holds  no  terrors,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  every  encouragement,  for 
missionaries  of  Mr.  Hoyland's  mettle. 
It  wiU  enable  them  to  go  to  tie  Indian, 
not  as  the  representatives  of  the  domi- 
nant power,  but  purely  and  simply  as 
servants  of  Jesus  Christ.  Doing  their 
worky  not  as  their  unquestionable 
"  right,"  but  by  permission  of  the 
local  government,  they  will,  for  the 
first  time,  depend  entirely  upon  their 
spiritual  qualities  and  influence.  Who 
can  doubt  that  this  will  mean  a  new 
era  of  reality  for  Indian  missions? 
So  long  as  one-half  of  the  deference 
paid  to  the  missionary  is  due  to  politi- 
cal reasons,  just  so  long  will  the  gos- 
pel be  depleted  of  its  most  potent 
dynamic,  and  robbed  of  its  most 
genuine  triumphs. 

Wanted — ^Leaders 

Thoughtful  men  in  all  the  En- 
glish churches  have  recognized  for  a 
good  while  'psat  that  the  great  need 
of  the  hour  is  leadership.  What  we 
are  only  beginning  to  recognize  is  the 
simple  truism  that  the  demand  for 
leadership  does  not  necessarily  call 
it  forth.  Most  men  shrink  from  lead- 
ership; we  all  want  to  be  followers 
and  cry  out  for  some  one  to  lead  us. 
This  point  is  rather  strikingly  empha- 
sized by  the  Rev.  George  A.  Parkin- 
son, who,  writing  in  the  Methodist 
Times,  reminds  us  that  our  love  of 
safe  mediocrity  and  our  dread  of  any- 
thing big  and  daring  effectually  kills 
leadership  in  embryo.  Just  as  the 
conventions  of  English  public  school 
life  crush  every  original  aspiration 
out  of  a  boy  with  the  reiterated  ob- 
jection, "my  dear  fellow,  it  simply 
isn't  done,"  so  our  ecclesiastical  con- 
ventions label  every  man  who  dares  to 
strike  out  a  path  of  his  own  as  a 
seeker  after  notoriety.  The  mock- 
modesty  which  shrinks  from  necessary 


work  because  it  entails  publicity  and 
courts  criticism  and  the  mean  and 
thoughtless  judgment  which  attributes 
the  success  of  a  leader  to  his  "  playing 
to  the  gallery  **  must  be  recognized  as 
essentially  mean-spirited  and  un- 
christian, if  the  Church  is  to  be 
strong  and  perform  exploits.  "We 
must  put  the  field-marshal's  baton  in 
our  knapsack  if  we  are  to  fight  as  we 
ought."  We  are  all  far  too  ready  to 
blame  the  unpropitious  times  for  our 
failure  either  to  lead  or  to  follow.  Mr. 
Parkinson  aptly  quotes  the  old  border 
chieftain  who  climbed  the  hill,  looked 
across  to  England,  and  muttered 
"  The  nicht's  the  nicht,  gin  the  men 
were  the  men !  '* 

A  Scottish  Student's  Manifesto^ 

A  Committee  appointed  by  the  stu- 
dents of  New  College,  Edinburgh,  has 
issued  a  diagnosis  of  the  present  re* 
ligious  situation  and  a  list  of  sugges- 
tions for  religious  reconstruction 
which  deserves  to  be  pondered  outside 
the  Scottish  churches  to  which  it  is 
addrest.  The  committee,  which  con- 
sists of  ex-soldiers,  is  convinced  that 
salyation  can  come  to  us  only  when 
our  international  relations  are  purged 
of  self-interest  and  ambition,  our  poli- 
tics from  class-strife  and  power,  our 
economics  from  selfish  motives,  and 
our  religion  from  a  false  individual- 
ism. They  believe  that  the  Church 
can  be  saved  only  if  she  will  set  her- 
self to  preach  the  kingdom  of  God 
in  its  social  as  well  as  its  personal 
implications,  to  emphasize  the  robust, 
heroic,  joyous  elements  of  our  faith, 
to  be  frank  about  the  present  state  of 
Biblical  criticism,  and  to  revise  her 
doctrinal  standards.  They  advocate 
also  a  thorough  revision  of  our  hym- 
nology  and  the  consecration  of  art  as 
a  means  of  worship.  Other  sugges- 
tions include  the  better  utilization  of 
the  Church's  machinery  for  social  and 
recreational  ends,  the  setting  free  of 
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ministers  from  hampering  detail- 
work,  and  the  use  of  trained  women- 
assistants  in  every  congregation.  Two 
items  are  noteworthy  in  the  light  of 
present-day  problems.  One  is  the 
committee's  desire  to  abolish  minis^ 
terial  uniform,  the  other  its  pro- 
nouncement on  clerical  poverty.  The 
latter  is  worth  quoting. 

"If  necessity  arises,  we  are  prepared  to 
eater  the  mlnistrj  without  stipulating  for 
salaries  on  the  same  level  as  the  professions. 
At  the  same  time,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
do  80,  if  the  Church  requires  us  to  begin 
life  in  the  ministry  heavily  in  debt,  to  fur- 
nish a  manse,  and  to  conform  to  a  standard 
of  living  and  hospitality  to  which  the  salary 
is  not  i^equate."    Sapienti  sat. 

The  Church  and  the  Movies 

And  yet  she  moves.     The  Church 
has  always  been  slow  to  seize  oppor- 
tunities, and  perhaps  the  Church  of 
England  may  claim  the  palm  for  lag- 
ging.   Yet,  like  Galileo's  world,  she 
moves  none  the  leas,  and  in  the  vexed 
question  of  the  utilization  of  movies 
die  has  led  the  way  for  other  churches 
to   follow.      The    Church    Pictorial 
Movement  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  having 
been  naturalized  in  only  two  smaU 
dioceses,  but  it  has  every  possibility 
of  growth.    Films  and  apparatus  are 
taken  through  country  districts  by 
motor-lorry,  and  shows  are  given  in 
the  villages — shows  which,  without  be- 
ing in  the  least  "  goody-goody,"  are 
immune  from  unhealthy  sensational- 
ism, vulgarity,  and  silliness.    If  prop- 
erly organized,  the  movement  should 
prove  a  great  success,  for  throughout 
the  country  the  Church  has,  ready  to 
her  hand,    parish-halls    and   school- 
rooms which  can  be  adapted  to  the 
requirements    of    cinema    buildings. 
Since  such  halls  would  not  have  the 


heavy  standing  expenses  of  a  movie 
theater,  and  could  easily  be  filled  two 
or  three  times  in  one  evening,  consid- 
erable sums  of  money  could  be  made, 
and  the  pressing  financial  problems  of 
local  churches  greatly  eased.  What 
is  needed  is  capital,  enterprise,  and 
business  acumen.  Already  a  secular 
movie  undertaking  has  taken  a  hint 
from  the  Church  and  is  organizing 
itinerent  entertainments, — needless  to 
say  with  no  other  object  in  view  than 
to  make  money.  If  the  Church  has 
the  courage  to  accept  the  challenge 
and  launch  her  pure  entertainment 
enterprise  on  a  national  scale,  she  will 
set  the  pace  for  other  religious  bodies, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
movies  are  here  for  good  or  evil,  and 
have  taken  grip ;  is  it  not  time  for  the 
churches  to  utilize  them  instead  of 
merely  attempting  an  unauthorized 
censorship  t 


Church  Hospitality 

Christian  churches  are  being  used  in  Man- 
churia to  house  Korean  immigrants  to  the 
"new  landj"  as  the  pilgrims  call  Manchuria, 
according  to  reports  which  recently  have 
reached  Interchurch  foreign  survey  head- 
quarters. 

The  churches  are  stored  with  food  col- 
lected at  harvest  time  by  resident  Chris- 
tians for  the  benefit  of  the  travelers.  Since 
most  of  the  immigration  takes  place  in  cold 
weather  and  hotels  are  few,  there  would 
be  great  suffering  if  it  were  not  for  the 
novel  hospitality  offered  by  the  churches. 

Those  who  have  visited  the  "church  ho- 
tels" Bay  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  more 
than  100  persons  asleep  in  a  church  every 
night.  The  throwing  open  of  the  churches 
in  this  way  is  said  to  have  had  a  Christian- 
izing effect  on  non-Christian  Koreans. — In^ 
terehurch  Newaletter. 
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Edlitorial  Gommmeiniit 


Time  was  when  Hhe  whole  earth  was  of  one  language  and  of  one  speech" 
{QteiL  11 :1).    By  and  by  this  split  into  a  Babel  of  many,  and  these  again  into 

different  dialecta  The  same  experience  recurred  in  the  Ghris- 
Conceming  tian  world  of  the  Boman  Empire,  speaking  one  language  in  its 
Orthodoxy     commercial  creeds,  until  the  rise  of  Protestantism  and  its  progeny 

of  sects,  each  proclaiming  its  peculiar  belief  the  right  one, — i.e., 
the  orthodox. 

A  century  and  more  ago  evangelical  churches  in  New  England  t)egan  to 
call  themselves  the  Orthodox,  as  standing  for  '^  the  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  saints,''  and  holding  to  its  ^'form  of  sound  words"  as  a  fixt  deposit. 
Disputing  this  claim  a  new  orthodoxy  was  entered;  that  theology  can  no 
longer  maintain  her  claim  to  be  queen  of  the  sciences  unless  as  progressive  as 
they.  Orthodoxy,  once  a  fixt  star,  thus  becomes  an  ever-moving  planet. 
How  then  can  any  Christian  be,  and  know  that  he  is,  thoroughly  orthodox, 
and  will  be  as  long  as  he  lives? 

Orthodoxy  is  of  many  kinds,  e.g.,  in  political  economy,  in  astronomy, 
in  finance  and  banking.  It  consists  in  conformity  to  a  generally  accepted 
standard  of  right  principles  and  practise.  What  then  is  Christian  orthodoxy  ? 
A  babel  of  discordant  voices  responds,  each  insisting  on  its  own  creed.  What 
recourse  has  the  honest  truth-seeker  but  to  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ  t  In 
his  light  we  shall  see  light.  Before  him  our  orthodoxies,  old  and  new,  fade 
out  lika  stars  before  the  sun.  *^  Believe  in  Ood,  and  believe  in  me  '*  was  the 
only  orthodoxy  he  required.  The  only  form  of  sound  words  he  bequeathed 
to  us  was  his  pattern  prayer. 


At  the  present  moment  there  is  probably  not  a  single  large  denomination 
which  is  not  strenuously  and  desperately  engaged  in  the  business  of  raising 

huge  funds  for  some  more  or  less  legitimate  cause.  The 
The  Money  terms  in  which  the  promoters  are  thinking  are  millions  and 

for  the  hundreds  of  millions  (in  one  case  over  a  billion!),  and  the 

King's  Treasury     methods  employed  are  those  approved  by  the  financial 

experts  of  great  'banking  houses  and  governmental  fiscal 
agencies.  All  the  refinements  of  the  census  bureau,  the  tax-man,  the  pro- 
fessional beggar,  and  the  organized  eleemosynary  bodies  are  combined  to  reach 
the  set  goal.  So  the  wisdom  of  the  children  of  this  world  is  borrowed  to 
confound  its  champions.  Q.  B.  Shaw  gave  some  aid  and  consolation  to  all 
sorely  prest  poor  people  in  his  Major  Barbara,  in  the  following  diagnosis : 

"  The  crying  need  of  the  nation  is  not  for  better  morals,  cheaper  bread,  temperance, 
liberty,  culture,  redemption  of  fallen  sisters  and  erring  brothers,  nor  the  grace,  love,  and 
fellowship  of  the  Trinity,  but  simply  for  enoup^h  money.  And  the  evil  to  be  attacked  is 
not  sin,  suffering,  greed,  priestcraft,  kingcraft,  demagogy,  monopoly,  ignorance,  drink, 
war,  pestilence,  nor  any  other  of  the  scapegoats  which  reformers  sacrifice,  but  simply 
poverty." 

And  truth  to  tell,  many  of  us  have  accepted  the  hint  and  in  our  poverty 
we  are  now  going  after  the  money! 

But  ^^  drives  "  have  of  late  lost  considerable  of  their  compulsion :  witness 
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the  dump  in  certain  cities  where  the  expectations  and  the  actual  returns 
have  been  painfully  wide  apart.  The  explanation  given  is  an  alleged  lack 
of  interest.  One  real  cause  is  that  many  are  tired  of  being  '^driven."  These 
"  drives  *' — ^f or  thus  the  methods  of  providing  the  acute  deficiency  are  called, 
perhaps  not  overly  delicately — are  a  measure  of  the  churches'  poverty.  For 
the  Church  feels  disgracefully  poor ;  not  as  poor  as  the  disciples  at  the  gate 
called  Beautiful,  for  silver  and  gold  are  more  common  now,  but  poor  enough 
to  be  ashamed  of  its  poverty.  And  some  people  are  a  bit  nervous  a^bout  this 
emphasis  on  money  matters.  Money  values  have  lost  something  of  their 
attractiveness,  in  spite  of  the  appalling  craze  for  luxuries  and  the  things 
money  will  buy. 

An  outsider  might  infer  from  the  campaigns  that  it  was  the  Church's 
main  business  just  now  to  endow  and  to  secure  for  all  time  its  multitudinous 
societies  and  movements.  He  will  have  to  be  pardoned.  The  Church  needs 
money,  lots  of  it,  but  it  should  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  evil,  and  never 
give  the  least  cause  for  the  suspicion  that  it  is  **  working  for  its  own  pocket 
all  the  time.''  That  church  will  most  readily  escape  the  charge  of  being  venal 
and  conmiercialized  and  worldly  which  is  brave  enough  to  be  poor  rather 
than  anxious  to  secure  a  solid  financial  foundation.  All  funds  that  express 
merely  a  desire  for  self -perpetuation  are  vicious  in  a  body  whose  reason  for 
being  is  service,  even  to  the  point  of  self-sacrifice.  What  shall  it  profit  a 
ehnrch  if  it  gain  mountains  of  money  and  in  the  process  slip  away  from 
exalted  ideals  of  the  Master? 

The  many  committees  in  charge  of  these  financial  operations  can  not  be 
too  scrupulous  in  their  use  of  language,  methods  of  appeal,  and  administrative 
devices  if  they  want  the  people  to  escape  demoralization. 


Why  do  ministers  of  the  religion  which  places  among  its  cardinal 
doctrines  the  immortality  of  the  soul  withhold  an  interest  from  the  greatly 

expanding  subject  of  psychic  research?  This  question  has 
The  Standing  just  been  put  by  an  editor  of  more  than  ordinary  shrewdness. 
of  n^fddcal  Every  man  speaks  according  to  his  knowledge.    No  doubt 

Reseaidi  this  plaintive  question  grows  out  of  certain  local  conditions 

which  have  got  on  the  nerves  or  the  conscience  of  one  who 
feels  lliat  psychic  research  has  won  its  spurs  by  this  time,  though  it  is  still 
treated  as  the  stepchild  of  psychology,  if  not  as  the  changeling  of  superstition. 
There  are  two  factors  to  be  considered  in  an  attempt  to  parry  this  thrust : 
1.  Those  who  do,  through  neglect,  withhold  an  interest  in  this  subject 
must  not  be  bunched  together  as  equally  culpable.  Many  people  are,  of  course, 
ignorant,  and  content  to  remain  ignorant,  of  the  results  of  such  research. 
In  fact,  to  flout  psychical  research  is,  in  the  opinion  of  not  a  few  serious 
investigators,  an  invariable  sign  of  ignorance.  The  man  who  knows  hesitates 
to  flout  anything,  i^o  matter  how  trivial  it  may  be.  Then  there  are  those 
who  are  satisfied.  To  them  the  subject  is  closed.  The  Bible  has  spoken  the 
final  and  sufficient  word,  and  they  feel  that  no  further  light  is  to  be  expected 
or  needed  on  this  subject.  Or  the  Bible  as  the  court  of  last  resort  is  displaced 
^.v  the  authority  of  the  Church.  And  a  third  party  must  plead  guilty  to  the 
impeachment  simply  on  the  score  of  fear.  They  are  not  at  ease  when  the 
matter  is  broached.  For  the  peace  of  their  souls  they  will  not  encroach  upon 
a  field  which  God  has  wisely  covered  with  a  dense  cloud  of  mystery.  These 
people  rarely  reflect  that  there  is  no  danger,  and  that  theref  never  has  been 
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any  danger,  of  man's  finding  out  what  God  does  not  want  man  to  find  out. 
2.  Over  against  this  body  of  neglect  we  must  place  the  large  body  of 
students.  For  it  is  not  fair  to  leave  the  impression  that  the  ministers  of  the 
Christian  religion  withhold  such  an  interest.  The  indictment  is  too  general. 
It  may  even  be  asserted  that  there  is  no  body  of  men  more  keenly  interested 
in  psychic  research  than  ministers.  One  could  cite  names  by  the  thousand 
and  books  by  the  hundred  which  would  prove  that  here  as  elsewhere  the 
ministry  is  a  pioneer  profession,  as  hospitable  to  a  new  revelation  as  anybody. 
The  different  students  may  differ  violently  as  to  the  value  of  the  alleged  or 
authentic  revelations ;  but  it  would  be  preposterous  to  claim  that  those  whose 
verdict  is  negative  are  therefore  not  interested.  If  it  were  worth  while  to 
make  counter  claims  one  could  have  little  difficulty  in  making  out  a  better 
case  against  the  professional  scientists,  the  psychologists  included. 


When  William  E.  Johnson  (alias  "Pussy-foot")  was  addressing  a  public 
meeting  in  London  he  was  seized  by  a  number  of  roistering  students  who 

carried  him  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  exposing  him  to 
Be  a  the  taunts  and  sallies  of  the  crowd.    They  took  this  un-sports- 

Grood  Sport      manlike  method  of  manifesting  their  dislike  to  his  mission 

because  he  was  an  advocate  of  prohibition.  To  all  the  discom- 
fort, ridicule,  aird  ragging  to  which  he  was  subjected  he  maintained  poise, 
patience,  and  a  good-natured  attitude.  When  the  game  was  over  he  was 
minus  the  sight  of  an  eye,  but  had  won  the  plaudits  of  friend  and  foe  and 
was  hailed  by  the  public  generally  as  "a  good  sport.*' 

This  expression,  "a  good  sport,"  is  popular,  comprehensive,  and  de- 
scriptive of  the  attitude  and  conduct  of  good  men  everywhere.  Here  we  are 
concerned  only  with  its  ethical  and  spiritual  signifi^^ance.  The  cause  which 
Johnson  espoused  gained  tremendously  by  his  fine  manly  spirit  at  a  time 
when  there  was  everything  to  provoke  and  annoy.    He  took  his  medicine. 

The  application  of  this  caption  "  Be  a  Good  Sport "  might  be  illustrated 
thus: 

A  voter  has  become  aggrieved  and  discontented  because  the  candidate 
whom  he  helped  to  elect  felt  <5onstrained  to  denounce  in  the  legislature  a 
particular  interest  in  which  the  voter  was  concerned.  This  man  may  be  very 
efficient  in  business  but  he  is  not  a  good  sport. 

A  parishioner  has  taken  exception  to  some  timely,  courageous,  and  neces- 
sary utterance  of  the  preacher  and  has  followed  it  up  by  withdrawing  his 
financial  support  from  the  church;  he  may  be  influential  in  church  circles 
but  he  is  not  a  good  sport. 

A  subscriber  to  a  magazine  discontinues  his  subscription  because  the 
editor  takes  exception  to  some  of  the  prevailing,  traditional  views  of  theology ; 
this  man  may  be  very  devout  but  he  is  not  a  good  sport. 

To  be  a  good  sport  is  to  recognize  allegiance  to  the  team  and  abide  by 
the  rules  of  the  game — fair  play  for  all  participants. 

It  is  obvious  that  with  human  nature  as  it  is,  no  public  servant,  no 
preacher,  no  editor,  can  in  every  particular  meet  all  the  needs  of  those  they 
aim  to  serve.  Their  work  must,  we  think,  be  estimated  and  judged  in  the 
main  by  their  loyalty  to  the  larger  interests  and  problems  of  humanity;  by 
their  general  helpfulness  to  those  whom  they  serve,  and  particularly  by  tieir 
tendencies  and  direction.  Only  by  so  doing  can  one  be  a  good  sport.  A  good 
sport  recognizes  spiritual  principles. 
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JAMES  MORRIS  WHITON 

Little  did  we  know  of  wh&t  the  future  had  in  store  for  us  when  we 
referred  in  a  recent  article  (December,  page  468)  to  the  vigor  and  mentality 
of  our  esteemed  and  beloved  friend  and  associate,  Dr.  James  M.  Whiton.  Just 
about  the  time  we  were  looking  forward  to  one  of  our  monthly  editorial  con- 
ferences with  him  a  note  from  his  daughter  brought  the  tidings  of  a  brief 
illness  which  terminated  his  long  earthly  journey.  At  these  conferences 
matters  of  current  inteirest,  of  religious  and  theological  import  to  the  Church 
and  the  kingdom,  were  freely  discust ;  and  las  the  different  aspects  of  mooted 
editorials  were  presented  his  ripe,  penetrating,  philosophical,  scholarly,  and 
profoundly  spiritual  mind  was  at  its  best. 

Through  long  practise  he  had  acquired  a  fine,  discriminating — and  we 
might  add  a  very  necessary — ^gift  for  editorial  writing,  that  of  expressing  his 
thought  in  forcible  and  condensed  form.  For  about  fourteen  years  he  was  a 
contrihuting  editor  on  the  Review.  The  last  editorial  he  wrote  is  entitled 
"Concerning  Orthodoxy"  and  is  given  in  this  department  of  the  magazine. 
The  writer  of  this  note  well  remembers  the  patience  and  courage  with 
which  he  bore  the  lingering  illness  of  his  beloved  wife.  When  she  passed 
trom  earth's  suffering  his  words  were,  "  Give  me  work  and  plenty  of  it."  His 
daughter,  in  the  letter  notifying  us  of  her  father's  death,  says :  "  We  are 
so  thankful  that  he  did  not  rust  out."  So  with  the  passing  of  our  venerable 
associate,  who,  if -spared,  would  have  reached  the  mature  age  of  eighty-seven 
in  April  next,  his  friends  everywhere  can  unite  with  the  family  in  gratitude 
to  God  that  he  remained  in  the  harness  until  the  call  camejL  His  last  ounce  of 
{•trength  was  given  for  the  uplift  and  regeneration  of  humanity.  This 
epitomizes  the  man,  for  this  was  where  his  heart  and  purpose  lay. 

Dr.  Whiton  was  born  in  Boston  in  1833.  The  range  of  his  interests  and 
activities  may  be  gleaned  from  the  following  brief  sketch.  Graduated  from 
Yale  University  in  1853  ha  was  ordained  to  the  Congregational  ministry  in 
1865 ;  pastor  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  1865-75 ;  Newark,  N.  J.,  1879-85 ;  and  in  New 
York,  1886-91.  As  an  educator  he  filled  the  following  positions:  rector  of 
Hopkins  Grammar  School,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1854-64;  principal,  Williston 
Seminary,  Easthampton,  Mass.,  1876-78 ;  and  professor  of  Ethics,  Meadville 
Theological  School,  Meadville,  Pa.,  1893-94;  on  staff  of  the  Outlook  (New 
York)  since  1896;  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  New  York 
State  Conference  of  Religion. 

Professor  John  W.  Buckham,  in  his  recent  book  on  Progressive  Religious 
Thought  in  America,  refers  to  some  of  his  well-known  books  thus : 

"Dr.  Whiton,  ever  since  the  publication  of  his  arresting  volume  The  Gospel  of  the 
Ketwrection  (1881),  has  been  one  of  the  recognized  leaders  of  freer  religious  thinking. 
He  has  directed  his  thought  in  later  years  more  particularly  to  the  cosmical  and  biological 
aspects  of  theology,  and  in  the  chapters  contributed  by  him  to  the  volume  of  theological 
f^tsays  which  he  edited,  entitled  Getting  Together  (1913),  he  has  made  suggestive  studies 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  divine  immanenee.  In  his  little  volume  The  Life  of  God  in  the 
Life  of  Bis  World  (1918)  he  has  supplemented  his  earlier  elucidating  discussion  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  Gloria  Patri,  with  a  vitalizing  interpretation  of  the  same  doctrine 
in  the  light  of  biology." 


Tliie  Preaclhieir 


Wi^  (Hxm^Uh  (Ktft— A  fowrt^ 

I  CRAVED  with  yearning  heart  the  gift  withheld,  the  endowment  that  had 
been  denied. 

I  saw  the  gift  possessed  by  others,  many  of  whom  did  not  prize  it  as  I  would 
have  done,  and  some  who  even  profaned  and  abused  it. 

It  seemed  to  me  the  gift  of  gifts,  the  fount  of  joy,  the  spring  of  power, 
the  passport  to  intense  delights  and  mystic  fellowships,  the  bond  of  kin  with  all 
the  wonder  and  glory  of  the  world,  the  uniting  instinct  with  the  soul  of 
things. 

I  dwelt  upon  the  gift  and  tried  to  make  it  mine,  to  claim,  conquer,  and 
possess  it,  in  fate's  despite.  But  it  could  not  be.  All  endeavor  seemed  but  to 
enhance  the  gift  in  admiring  conception  and  accentuate  my  lack. 

Thus  my  life  had  a  burdening  note  of  limitation  and  incompleteness,  a 
sense  of  exclusion  from  the  highest  function  of  the  feast. 

In  the  midst  of  these  yearnings  a  dream  was  given  me,  or  the  broodings 
of  my  spirit  took  the  form  of  a  dream ;  and  in  my  dream  the  Ineffable  One 
bade  the  angel  of  the  gifts  confer  upon  me  the  gift  I  craved  but  take  from  me 
the  gift  I  had. 

Almost  delirious  gladness  seized  me  at  the  thought  of  possessing  the  won- 
drous gift.  "  Now,'*  said  I,  "  I  shall  be  fully  entered  in  life  and  know  it  in 
its  every  dimension,  shall  be  companioned  with  the  flowers  and  the  stars,  the 
seasons  and  the  seas,  shall  translate  all  the  voices  of  the  world  and  thrill  with 
all  the  tides  of  life,  shall  know  the  mysteries  of  joy  and  sorrow,  the  surge  of 
passion,  the  sublimity  of  heroism,  the  subjugations  of  patience,  and  all  the 
motive  and  movement  of  historic  forces." 

But  swift  reaction  came.  To  gain  the  gift  desired  I  must  lose  the  gift 
possessed.  "  Ah,"  thought  I,  "  I  can  not  bear  that,  can  not  part  with  my  one 
little  gift.  It  is  what  has  given  my  life  meaning  and  effect.  What  were  any 
other  gift  in  lieu  of  that  T    Nay,  what  were  life  itself  without  it ! " 

Deprecatingly  I  besought  the  angel  of  the  gifts  that  I  might  retain  my  one 
little  gift  whatever  else  I  might  be  denied. 

So  my  life  settled  again  to  its  old  movement,  its  old  sense  of  lack  and 
limitation,  but  with  more  of  content  in  a  new  appreciation  of  the  gift  I  had 
and  less  of  pining  for  the  gift  I  did  not  possess. 

But,  in  a  dream,  or  what  seemed  such,  the  angel  of  the  gifts  spake  to  me 
again :  "  How  is  it  that  thou  so  lovest  the  gift  if  thou  hast  no  possession  of 
itt  Canst  thou  so  love  what  thou  knowest  nott  As  thou  spakest  thy  simple 
heartfelt  words  to  the  people  at  the  hospital  they  thought  thou  hadst  the 
gift,  and  many  a  broken-winged  and  voiceless  soul  was  grateful  for  a  new 
sense  of  the  solutions,  soothings,  and  uplif tings  of  the  gift  through  thy  words, 
and  in  nights  of  loneliness  and  hours  of  weariness  and  pain  felt  the  grateful 
charm.  Knowest  thou  not  of  the  blind  who  view  a  rarer  beauty  than  the 
seeing  t    Knowest  thou  not  of  muted  souk,  bound  in  a  world  of  silence,  and 
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knowing  not  the  tones  and  terms  of  human  converse,  who  yet  have  poured 
forth  strains  of  deepest  meaning  and  sweetest  power  ? '' 

And  I  started  with  trembling  joy  to  know  that  in  some  uneomprehended 
way  the  coveted  gift  was  mine. 


DOCTORING  SERMONIC  CASUALTIES 

The  Bev.  Charles  Melancthon  Jones,  University  Library,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

No  set  of  Bible  students  welcomed 
the  Revised  Version  more  heartily 
than  the  makers  of  sermons.  And  in 
?ery  many  ways  it  has  brought  them 
rich  gains  and  substantial  satisfac- 
tion. But  as  with  all  benefits  the  Re- 
vision has  brought  occasional  disa- 
greeable surprises.  Some  preachers 
have  suffered  many  things  from  what 
they  are  tempted  to  consider  the  "  per- 
nicious activity"  of  the  Revisers  in 
changing  a  word  here  and  there.  An 
entertaining  book  could  be  produced 
from  experiences  of  luckless  sermon- 
izers  whose  choice  outlines  have  been 
scrapped  in  the  process  of  improve- 
ment of  the  English  text.  Very  likely 
these  sorry  victims  might  shrink  from 
exposing  their  wounds,  or  fret  help- 
lessly over  their  homiletic  losses ;  and 
so  the  writer  is  willing  to  draw  them 
out  by  an  account  of  some  of  his  ser- 
monic  casualties,  and  encourage  them 
hy  detailing  how  he  secured  honey 
from  the  carcasses  of  his  mangled  out- 
lined—in a  word,  how  he  made  re- 
prisals from  the  Revision. 

And  by  the  way,  this  may  be  no 
new  experience,  and  a  still  more  in- 
teresting book  might  be  made  from 
the  older  versions,  for  the  variations 
are  striking  and  often  startling.  A 
gfood  many  graphic  and  vivid  ex- 
pressions were  dropped  by  the  way, 
and  they  must  have  been  missed.  For 
instance  this:  "The  ghost  is  eager 
bnt  the  meat  is  feeble !"  might  have 


suggested  the  theme:  "The  Ghostly 
Urge  and  the  Sickly  Meat."  And 
what  a  handy  characterization  of  pes- 
tilent punsters  was  this:  "Heathen 
men  walk  in  the  vanity  of  their  wit." 
Instead  of  the  later  "prosperous 
man,"  Wiclif  had  it,  "  Joseph  was  a 
lucky  fellow  " ;  and  in  the  Beatitudes 
he  had  it,  "  Blessed  are  the  mild,  they 
shall  wield  the  world";  making  it 
possible  in  a  double  text  to  have  the 
theme:  "Love's  Paradoxical  Luck." 
How  dangerous  now  in  some  homi- 
list's  hands  might  not  be  this  sugges- 
tive challenge:  "Else  when  thou 
Shalt  bless  with  the  Spirit,  how  shall 
he  that  filleth  the  place  of  an  idiot  say 
Ament"  "Fiendish  Joy— Lure  of 
Worldly  Imperialism  "  might  be  sug- 
gested from  the  text :  "  And  the  fiend 
took  him  to  a  full  high  hill,  and 
showed  him  all  the  realms  of  the 
world,  and  the  joy  of  them.'  Altho 
the  rendering  of  the  rebuke  to  the 
forgiven  and  unforgiving  slave, 
I*  thou  ungracious  servant,"  was  more 
interpretation  than  translation,  one 
yet  regrets  the  loss  of  the  possible 
theme :  "  Divine  Scorn  of  Ungracious- 
ness." 

For  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
what  was  substantially  Wyclifs*  ver- 
sion from  the  Vulgate  held  its  own. 
Almost  another  hundred  years  saw 
Tyndale's  Version  from  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  originals,  as  completed 
by    Coverdale,    magnified    into    the 
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"  Great  Bible,"  first  formally  author- 
ized in  the  "Bishop's  Bible,"  until 
merged  into  the  freshly  translated 
and  royally  provided  version  of  King 
James.  For  nearly  three-fifths  of  the 
half  millennium  of  our  English  Bible 
this  truly  King's  Bible  held  its  place 
practically  unchallenged.  In  that 
three  hundred  years  England  shook 
off  the  yoke  of  Romish  domination 
spiritually,  outdistanced  Holland  and 
Spain  and  France  materially,  and 
gloriously  placed  Anglo-Saxondom  on 
the  literary  map  intellectually. 
When  the  version  of  King  James  was 
young,  Bunyan  found  in  its  pages  the 
spiritual  stuff  for  his  Pilgrim  and 
Milton  for  his  Paradise,  Wesley  and 
Whitefield  voiced  its  ringing  exhorta- 
tions in  evangelism,  and  numberless 
saddle-bags  carried  it  through  the 
wilderness  in  making  a  new  world 
this  side  the  sea,  and  it  was  the  book 
that  being  translated  into  multiform 
tongues  was  taken  by  the  angel  of 
modern  foreign  missions  flying  in  the 
midst  of  the  spiritual  heavens,  for 
every  tribe  and  people  under  heaven. 
It  was  the  munitions  factory,  singu- 
larly for  both  sides,  in  the  moral  con- 
tests which  ended  with  the  destruction 
of  slavery  and  the  downfall  of  John 
Barleycorn,  in  America.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  preachers  came  to  build 
their  sermons  on  the  "  good  old  King 
James'  Version  "  as  on  the  immovable 
rock,  and  that  pious  old  church  of- 
ficers felt  almost  as  resentful  of  the 
Revised  Version  of  our  day  as  did  the 
Romish  priest  of  the  times  of  the 
Reformation  and  the  Renaissance, 
who  maintained  that  the  devil  had 
invented  two  languages,  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Greek,  in  order  to  vex  the 
"Holy  Father"  T  And  is  it  any  won- 
der that  even  preachers  have  been 
found  who  were  over-conservative  in 
holding  on  to  the  "  good  old  "  version 
whose  set,  and  often  so  happily  fit, 
phrase  had  been  the  homiletic  nursery 
where  so  many  helpful  discourses  had 


found  the  light,  and  had  given  light? 
And  so  after  this  somewhat  verbal 
camouflage,  we  come  to  personal  ex- 
periences and  expedients  with  the 
Revision. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  first  pro- 
phecy of  Zechariah  which  used  to  say, 
"The  Lord  showed  me  four  carpen- 
ters." The  context  spoke  of  trouble 
and  confusion,  of  wreck  and  ruin. 
Calling  to  mind  many  churches  whose 
dainty  china-shops  had  been  smashed 
by  bull-headed  disturbers  of  their 
peace  and  dignity,  I  gladly  found  in 
my  text  an  inspired  vision  of  the  re- 
constructive forces  from  the  four 
quarters  of  everywhere, — ^builders  in- 
stead of  bull-heads !  Thus  there  was 
evolved:  I.  The  Consoling  Inspira- 
tion— "the  Lord  showed  me" ;  II.  The 
Constructive  Impulse — "carpenters" ; 
III.  The  Concerted  Interest— "four" ! 
But  one  fell  day  the  Revision  came 
under  my  eye,  and  my  puffed-up  hom- 
ily went  down  like  a  mismanaged  ome- 
let. For  those  hyper-critics  who 
couldn't  let  well-enough  alone  now 
had  it:  "The  Lord  showed  me  four 
smiths"!  And  it  was  all  my  own 
fault,  for  had  I  looked  more  closely 
at  even  King  James'  text  I  could  have 
seen  that  the  supposable  "carpenters" 
were  not  driving  nails  into  houses,  but 
were  knocking  horns  from  besetting 
enemies.  But  in  my  blinded  vexation 
I  was  tempted  to  say,  that  it  is  a 
rare  church  that  cannot  show  its 
pastor  at  least  four  persons  with  the 
almost  anonymous  name  of  Smith, 
or  for  that  matter  Jones!  At  least 
there  was  nothing  left  to  me  but  to 
change  my  theme  to  "Divine  Visions 
of  Dehorners  of  Baleful  Bulls." 

But  those  revising  smiths,  or  smit- 
ers,  sitting  in  Jerusalem  Chamber, 
Westminster,  so  ably  seconded  by  the 
Committee  on  this  side  of  the  water, 
smote  me  again  in  a  still  sorer  place, 
not  on  the  head  but  in  the  heart. 
There  was  a  pet  passage  in  Proverbs 
which  the  Revisers  denatured  to  my 
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dismay  and  sincere  regret.     For  it 
used  to  say  in  the  "good  old"  version : 
'^A  man  that  hath  friends  must  show 
himself  friendly,  and  there  is  a  friend 
that  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother." 
Working  on  the  home  missionary  fir- 
ing line  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  coun- 
try, I  had  found  this  conditioning  of 
friendship  on  friendly  initiative  very 
serviceable.     Almost  all  were  stran- 
gers to  one  another,  with  a  sense  of 
homesickness   for  friends  far  away, 
and  hxmger  for  welcome  from  those 
near  at  hand ;  yet  unwilling  to  turn 
proximity     into    Mrs.     Partington's 
^romixity/'     Fate  and  fortune  had 
mixed  them  all  up,  but  each  one  was 
loth  to  take  the  initiative;  only  the 
word  and  the  grace  of  God  could  make 
them  good  mixers.     And  those  far- 
away translators  with  the  detached 
mind  had  eliminated  the  only  place  in 
the  Word   where  this   condition  of 
making  friends  was  explicitly  indi- 
cated.    Why,    even   the    stoic    and 
heathen  Seneca  had   suggested,   ''If 
you  want  to   gain  affection,  bestow 
it!"   Also  the  Roman  poet  Ovid  had 
insisted,  "The  way  to  be  beloved  is 
to  be  lovely  V'    While  our  own  Emer- 
son, crowning  the  claims  of  cynic  and 
singer,  asserted,  "The  only  way  to 
have  a  friend,  is  to  be  one!"     And 
Emerson   might   unconsciously  have 
been  basing  his  epigram  on  the  very 
proverb  with  which  I  was  working  in 
the  wild  and  woolly  West  of  the  home- 
seekers  and  of  the  home-sick.     And 
of  course  it  still  is  possible  to  speak  of 
the  "Golden  Rule  of  Friendship,"  de- 
dncing   the    indispensable    condition 
of  love's  initiative  as  one  among  many 
applications  of  the  incomparable  Rule, 
quoting  Seneca  and  Ovid  and  Emer- 
son, etc. ;  but  my  golden  epigram  from 
the  Book  itself  was  gone.    Those  smit- 
ing smiths  had  managed  to  metamor- 
phose my  warrant  for  human  fellow- 
ship into  something  almost  the  direct 
opposite,  as  far  as  the  first  clause  is 
concerned:    "He  that  maketh  many 


friends  doeth  it  to  his  own  destruc- 
tion; but  there  is  a  friend  that  stick- 
eth closer  than  a  brother."  In  their 
margin  they  said  that  the  too-be- 
friended person  was  "a  man  of 
friends,"  in  the  first  clause,  while  in 
the  second  clause  the  "friend"  was 
really  *lover";  there  was  a  hint  of 
the  truth  here,  but  it  was  not  obvious 
to  the  general  reader.  I  found  that 
Moses  Stuart  long  ago  declared  that 
the  verbal  statement  "must  show 
himself  friendly"  of  the  older  ver- 
sion, could  not  be  made  from  the  root 
of  the  verb  used,  but  that  the  true 
meaning  was,  to  break  up,  to  destroy, 
just  as  our  revisers  have  made  it. 
Looking  up  the  words  for  "friends" 
in  the  first  clause,  and  "friend"  in 
the  second,  it  appears  that  they  are 
totally  different  words;  the  former 
being  usually  translated  "companion" 
and  "neighbor,"  and  the  latter  mean- 
ing lover  or  darling,  and  applied  to 
Jacob's  love  for  Joseph  and  Jona- 
than's for  David.  Retaining  the  good 
old  word  "friend,"  and  adopting  the 
word  "companion"  for  the  first 
clause,  we  find  a  contrast  of  inter- 
ests and  issues  in  this  way:  "a  man 
of  companions  breaks  himself  up,  but 
there  is  a  friend  that  sticketh  closer 
than  a  brother."  And  for  the  new 
theme  we  find  this :  "Friendship  and 
its  Counterfeit;  I.  The  Safeguards  of 
Companionship,  II.  The  Satisfactions 
of  Friendship."  Perhaps  "counter- 
feit" is  too  strong  a  word  here,  for 
companionship  is  inevitable,  and 
often  ripens  into  truest  friendship. 
But  companionship  in  politics  fre- 
quently leads  into  the  "dirty  pool"  of 
corruption,  where  good  principles 
often  go  to  pieces.  Companionship  in 
pleasure,  as  the  preferable  relation, 
means  that  "a  companion  of  harlots 
wasteth  his  substance,"  and  "a  com- 
panion of  fools  shall  sweat  for  it."  It 
spells  divorces,  and  worse  than  that 
the  social  evil,  rightly  so-named.  The 
prohibition  amendment  would  scarce- 
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ly  have  been  needed  if  drinkers  of 
intoxicants  had  been  compelled  in  the 
interest  of  personal  purity  to  drink 
in  solitude,  as  the  voter,  in  the  inter- 
est of  political  purity,  to  vote  in  his 
solitary  booth.  The  morbid  craving 
for  the  boon  companion  in  the  pleas- 
ures of  an  hour  arises  from  the  self- 
ish and  fickle  temper  which  disregards 
life's  earnest  joys  and  duties.  Joseph 
in  a  prison  was  '^a  man  of  friends," 
but  solely  in  the  way  of  forgetting 
himself  and  trying  to  be  useful  and 
helpful,  which  brought  him  to  the 
highest  and  best  in  the  end.  Reho- 
boam  in  a  court  was  also  a  ^'man  of 
friends,"  taking  pointers  from  de- 
bauchees, his  companions  who  brought 
him  to  ruinous  dishonor.  Moses  for- 
sook a  court  full  of  companions  for 
a  cattle  ranch,  and  ultimate  leadership 
and  honor.  Judas,  treating  his  Mas- 
ter and  the  disciples  as  mere  compan- 
ions, traded  on  friendship's  choicest 
caress  and  became  treachery's  high- 
water  mark  for  all  the  centuries. 
Cecil  Rhodes  planned  to  conserve  the 
elect  spirits  of  Anglo-Saxondom  by 
his  concentration  at  Oxford  of  com- 
panions in  study  who  could  hardly 
fail  to  become  friends  in  most  cases, 
not  on  the  basis  of  mere  propinquity, 
but  on  the  well-known  excellence  in 
good-fellowship,  superb  physical 
workmanship,  and  superior  scholar- 
ship. The  Wesleys'  Band  at  Oxford, 
ZinzendorflPs  "Order  of  the  Grain  of 
Mustard  Seed,"  and  other  combina- 
tions of  mystics  and  missionaries, 
were  more  than  companions.  A  poor 
young  student  in  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard, afterward  knighted  as  Sir  Geo. 
Williams,  began  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  be- 
cause he  wished  to  make  his  compan- 
ions carefully  selected  friends,  not 
gained  haphazardly,  but  for  high  and 


useful  cause.  The  satisfactions  of 
true  friendship,  the  inspirations  of 
sympathetic  intimacy,  are  valuable 
beyond  all  expression.  Emerson  put 
this  most  graphically  when  he 
claimed : 

''Our  diief  want  is  somebody  who  shall 
make  us  do  what  we  can.  This  is  the  serv- 
ice of  a  friends  How  he  flings  wide  open 
the  doors  of  existence,  what  questions  we 
ask  of  him,  and  what  an  understanding  we 
gainl    It  is  the  only  real  society." 

In  hid  early  manhood,  deprived  of 
academic  privileges,  the  writer  made 
bold  to  appeal  to  one  of  our  fore- 
most men  of  letters.  Bayard  Taylor, 
and  received  the  gift,  not  of  literary 
companionship,  but  of  a  life-long 
friendship.    He  wrote: 

"1  cannot  coldly  instruct;  I  can  only  be 
of  service  to  one  to  whom  I  am  united  by 
some  bond  of  friendship.  I  could  not  lon^ 
exist  without  my  friendships,  they  are  deep, 
aU-embracing  and  steadfast." 

The  world  has  had  some  precious 
instances  of  spiritual  fellowship,  but 
always  Christian  thought  and  feeling 
have  recognized  in  Jesus  Christ  the 
"Friend  that  sticketh  closer  than  a 
brother."  If  ever  there  was  a  teach- 
er who  "could  not  coldly  instruct"  it 
was  surely  our  Master,  who  refused  to 
consider  his  followers  as  servants  but 
friends.  Wyclif's,  usually  a  quaint 
translation,  put  it  that  "Jesus  chose 
out  twelve  men  that  they  should  be 
homely  with  him !" — that  they  should 
be  at  home  with  him.  That  unique 
fellowship  of  Peter,  James,  and  John 
and  others  with  that  Friend  who, 
having  loved  his  own  that  were  in 
the  world,  loved  them  unto  the  end, 
led  John,  "the  beloved  disciple,"  to 
express  his  memorable  desire :  "That 
which. we  have  seen  and  heard  de- 
clare we  unto  you,  that  ye  also  may 
have  fellowship  with  us!" 
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FILLING  THE  EMPTY  PEWS 

Richard  K.  Leoler,  Dayton,  Ohio 


When  the  owners  of  a  business  en- 
terprise learn  that  their  business  is 
losing  money  or  is  on  the  decline, 
they  will  call  a  meeting,  face  the  exist- 
ing conditions,  analyze  them,  and  then 
decide  on  some  definite  plan  of  action. 

Modem  industry  has  awakened  to 
the  fact  that  the  cheapest  and  best 
waj-  to  boost  its  product  and  its  busi- 
ness is  to  advertise  consistently.  By 
"consistently"  is  meant  the  way  best 
suited  and  most  appropriate  for 
product,  service,  or  whatever  it  may 
be. 

Records  will  show  that  these  adver- 
tising campaigns  have  solved  the  most 
discouraging  problems  in  the  business 
world.  Thousands  of  institutions  have 
ken  picked  up  from  the  mire  of 
despondency  and  put  on  a  money- 
making  basis  far  beyond  the  dreams 
of  any  one  connected  with  the  organi- 
zation. 

Apply  these  methods  to  the  Church, 
and  the  results  will  be  the  same  as 
with  the  commercial  enterprise.  Many 
church  organizations  have  already  dis- 
eoTered  this  fact  and  as  a  result  are 
reaping  bountifully. 

Of  course  it  will  be  impossible  to 
hegin  with  an  extensive  campaign, 
^jwt  such  is  unnecessary.  The  writer 
happens  to  be  in  a  position  where  he 
•an  see  the  results  of  advertising 
niethods  which  have  been  used  with 
?reat  success,  and  altho  the  adver- 
'-^ing  in  these  instances  is  now  on  a 
rather  lai^ge  scale,  the  initial  expense 
was  onlv  a  few  dollars.  An  excellent 
way  to  begin  is  for  the  minister  to 
appoint  an  advertising  committee, 
trj'ing  in  such  cases  to  select  those 
who  have  had  some  experience  along 
this  line. 


One  minister  in  particular,  who 
awakened  early  to  the  power  of  pub- 
licity as  a  solution  to  his  problem  of 
filling  the  empty  seats  as  well  as  stim- 
ulating the  offerings,  purchased  with 
his  own  money  an  inexpensive  dupli- 
cator. He  then  laid  out  a  complete 
plan  for  the  year,  figuring  the  amount 
that  could  be  spent  and  the  results 
expected  from  his  expenditure. 

The  first  thing  was  to  select  an 
advertising  committee.  This  he  did 
with  great  care.  He  appointed  a  young 
man  to  write  numerous  "  booster  "  let- 
ters which  were  to  be  sent  at  desig- 
nated times  to  all  members  and  pros- 
pective members.  This  young  man 
was  ambitious  to  write,  and  at  the 
time  was  deeply  engrossed  in  a  corre- 
spondence course  dealing  with  effec- 
tive letter  writing.  He  was  overjoyed 
at  being  selected  for  this  purpose  and 
gladly  gave  a  part  of  his  time  for  the 
work.  A  3'oung  lady  was  selected  for 
her  ability  as  an  artist.  She  was 
enthusiastic  and  created  some  clever 
illustrations.  These  were  then  traced 
on  the  stencil  paper  and  used  for 
church  bulletins,  programs,  etc.  The 
four-page  folder  which  was  used  car- 
ried advertisements  on  the  back  which 
more  than  paid  for  the  printing  on  the 
first  page,  while  the  inside  was  left 
blank  and  the  programs  were  filled  in 
each  week  on  the  duplicator.  So  that 
not  only  was  there  a  saving  but  an 
actual  profit  was  made.  In  a  few 
months'  time  the  booster  letters  writ- 
ten by  the  young  man  had  a  telling 
effect.  The  church  was  filled  to  capac- 
itv  and  the  collections  were  more  than 
tripled. 

With  the  rapid  growth,  a  larger 
appropriation    for    advertising    was 
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allowed.  Space  is  now  being  taken  in 
the  local  newspapers,  and  large  attrac- 
tive posters  are  being  used. 

This  minister  realized  that  the  one 
thing- essential  to«a  successful  church 
is  enthusiasm.  He  aimed  at  that*  from 
the  start.  The  letters  all  had  the  per- 
sonal character  of  a  cordial*  hand- 
shake and  the  results  were  far  beyond 
expectation. 

Letters  of  "punch"  and  enthusiasm 
will  bring  results  that  will  surprize 
you.  A  pastoral  message  will  carry 
your  message  into  the  homes  and  will 
awaken  far  greater  response  than  the 
average  preacher  realizes. 

Rev.  Ira  W.  Stout,  pastor  of  the 
Richmond  Street  Christian  Church  of 
Jackson,  Ohio,  was  confronted  with 
these  same  problems.  He  studied 
carefully  the  conditions  he  believed 
peculiar  to  his  church,  and  decided 
that  the  time  to  spend  money  was 
when  it  was  needed.  Advertising  was 
used  as  a  founaation  to  build  upon. 
He  reports  that  when  an  advertising 
committee  was  appointed  and  a  cer- 
tain sum  was  appropriated  for  weekly 
advertising,  it  was  thought  by  some 
that  they  were  ruined  financially.  But 
in  two  weeks  the  offering  in  the  Bible 
School  had  increased  100  per  cent, 
and  in  six  weeks  it  had  increased  500 
per  cent.  This  was  the  result  from 
the  money  or  "  business  *'  standpoint. 
And  while  the  attendance  did  not 
quite  keep  up  with  the  offering  it  came 
near  doing  so.  He  further  states 
that,  best  of  all,  the  longer  they  adver- 
tise the  better  it  pays. 

While  there  is  no  doubt  that  any 
form  of  advertising  is  of  great  value  to 
the  Church,  the  best  part  of  it  is  that 
tabulated  records  show  that  the  most 
successful  form  of  church  advertising 
is  the  circular  letter.  In  this  we  have 
an  opportunity  that  is  unlimited  and, 
best  of  all,  it  is  the  least  expensive; 
only  don^t  repeat  the  mistake  of  send- 
ing one  or  two  letters  and  then  wait- 
Keep  right  on,  only  changing 


the  appeal  from  time  to  time.    Each* 
separate    appeal    will    affect    certain 
people,   until   your   message    reaches* 
them  all  and  a  great  purpose  is  accom- 
plished. 

Rev.  M.  H.  Cloud  of  Franklin  Park, 
111.,  used  the  circular  letter.  In.  addi- 
tion he  brought  publicity  to  his 
church  by  original  ideas,  which  were 
executed  on  a  duplicator.  Ask  him 
what  advertising  will  do. 

In  closing  the  writer  wishes  to  say 
that  while  advertising  may  not  solve 
every  problem  in  the  church,  it  solves 
a  most  important  one  when  it  elim- 
inates financial  worries  and  fills  the 
once  empty  pews. 

Put  to  the  test  how  easily  money 
can  be  raised,  new  members  added  to 
the  congr^ation,  and  in  a  hundred 
ways  the  church  can  be  strengthened 
by  the  adoption  of  a  few  consistent 
business  principles. 

The  results  obtained  by  a  few 
churches  which  have  employed  these 
simple,  up-to-date  ideas  show  that 
such  procedure  is  likely  to  solve  the 
major  portion  of  your  church's  difB- 
culties. 


Sketch  of  the  Interchurch  World 

Movement 

This  movement  grew  out  of  a  laymAn's 
Buggestioiiy  made  at  Garden  City,  H  L,  in 
1917,  that  the  association  of  Americans, 
Canadians,  and  British  during  the  war  fur- 
nished an  example  of  coordination  of  effort 
for  denominational  missionary  directorates. 
The  idea  was  put  before  the  foreign  mission 
boards  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  resulted  in  a  meeting  of  missionary  rep- 
resentatives in  New  York,  December,  1918. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  effect  com- 
mon action  among  the  forei|;n  missionary 
societies,  and  was  immediately  enlarged  so 
as  to  take  in  home  mission  interests.  Subse- 
quent study  made  it  clear  that  the  educa- 
tional boards  and  then  practically  aU  the 
agencies  of  the  churches  should  be  brought 
together.  A  "general  committee"  of  one 
hundred  formulated  the  plan  which  has  since 
been  followed,  and  the  Interchurch  WorM 
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MoTement  as  sucli  took  shape.  The  appoint- 
fflent  of  an  executive  committee  was  followed 
by  the  initiation  of  surveys.  Meetings  of  the 
general  eommittee  were  held  in  Cleveland 
in  the  ^ring  and  autumn  of  1919.  And  a 
World  Survey  Conference  took  place  in 
Atlantic  City,  January  7,  1920.  The  plans 
cow  in  hand  contemplate  the  raising  and 
utilization  by  this  organization  during  the 
oezt  five  years  of  the  huge  sum  of 
$1,300,000,000. 
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Daring  the  war  many  humanitarian  ac- 
tivities were  initiated  the  continuation  of 
wMeh  in  peace  times  in  even  enlarged  mea- 
sore  is  fully  justified.  One  of  these  is  the 
work  of  the  American  Library  Association 
(Washington,  D.  C),  which  has  recently 
issued  an  attractive  pamphlet  under  the 
title  given  at  the  head  of  this  article.  The 
Association  during  the  fighting  provided 
libraries  of  books  and  periodicals  for  the 
annj  and  navy,  including  in  its  reach  not 
on]y  eamps  and  ships,  but  rest  stations,  hos- 
pitals, recreation  stations.  Bed  Cross  and 
other  centers.  At  the  suggestion  of  the 
Federal  authorities  it  now  aims  to  embrace 
in  its  activities  all  branches  of  the  Fed- 
eral service.  It  desires  to  continue*  its  con- 
tributions to  army  and  navy  and  allied 
sendees,  and  also  to  ofi^er  recreational  and 
educational  facilities  to  men  serving  in  the 
eoast-guard,  light-houses,  and  revenue  serv- 
ice— indeed,  to  the  entire  civil-service  force 
and  the  mercantile  marine.  Its  aim,  as  for- 
molated  in  its  own  words,  is  'Hhat  books 
and  journals  for  recreation  and  for  serious 
study  shall  be  within  reach  of  every  person 
in  Federal  service." 

This  object  is  worthy  of  the  support  of 
every  reader  of  the  Review,  many  of  whom 
are  able  to  contribute  books  or  periodicals  or 
both  to  a  purpose  so  deserving. 


Pledge  of  the  Invincible  Union 

We,  Labor  and  Capital,  pledge  our  un- 
swerving allegiance  to  our  country  in  this 
present  time  of  stress. 

We  promise  obedience  to  its  laws,  fidelity 
to  its  ideals,  and  a  cheerful  acceptance  of 
the  hardships  of  industrial  readjustment  in 
grateful  memory  of  those  who  cheerfully 
endured  war-time  hardships  and  the  many 


who  gave  their  lives  in  defense  of  those 
wise  laws  and  fine  ideals. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  the  wide  view- 
point that  overlooks  immediate  personal 
profit  for  the  good  of  the  greater  number, 
by  which  alone  lasting  benefit  may  be  ob- 
tained; and  stedfastly  to  refuse  to  imperil 
the  freedom  that  has  cost  us  so  highly  in 
blood  and  wealth,  by  following  the  dictates 
of  any  gospel  which  makes  a  right  of  might, 
whether  in  the  terms  of  power's  oppression 
or  revolt's  violence;  our  common  sense  re- 
jecting what  has  bankrupted  two  great  na- 
tions and  set  golden  stars  in  our  flags  of 
service. 

And  finally,  we  promise  each  other  equal 
measure  of  cooperation  and  comradeship, 
knowing  that,  since  our  interests  are  mu- 
tually dependent,  divided  we  fall  and  united 
we  form  a  '^Union  Invincible  for  Personal 
Gain  and  Public  Service." — ^Marquis  Cakr, 
in  Leslie's  Weekly, 


The  Dynamic  Life 

Despite  all  hindrances,  and  at  whatever 
cost,  the  Christian  must  keep  moving.  To 
become  static  is  as  great  a  danger  for  the 
individual  as  for  the  Church.  "  To  the  Chris- 
tian," says  one  of  our  foremost  thinkers, 
"  the  status  quo  is  always  intolerable  except 
as  a  stepping-stone  to  something  better." 
Every  man,  especially  at  or  after  middle 
age,  is  dangerously  liable  to  take  himself  for 
granted  as  he  is;  to  discount  the  possibility 
of  fresh  change  and  development.  Christ 
showed  his  deep  knowledge  of  men  in  insist- 
ing that  if  we  are  to  be  true  Christians  we 
must  needs  become  like  little  children,  with 
the  child's  glorious  sense  of  wonder,  romance, 
expectancy,  with  its  buoyant  feeling  that  all 
life  is  brimful  of  the  most  wonderful  possi- 
bilities only  waiting  to  be  discovered  and 
explored.  —  The  Church  in  the  Furnace, 
Edited  by  F.  B.  Macnutt. 


The  Imvortance  of  Atmosphere 

The  longer  I  live  and  the 'more  I  attend 
conventions,  conferences  and  ecclesiastical 
gatherings,  the  less  of  importance  I  come 
to  attach  to  what  you  might  call  legislation, 
formal  resolutions,  etc.,  and  the  more  im- 
portance I  come  to  attach  to  what  I  call 
atmosphere.  We  w^nt  an  atmosphere  of 
understanding.  If  we  understand  each  other 
we  find  it  possible  then  to  have  an  atmos- 
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phere  of  unity;  to  use  a  phrase  of  a  speaker 
at  the  Edinburgh  Confepence,  an  atmosphere 
in  which  men  come  not  to  differ  but  to 
determine  to  understand. 

It  is  one  thing  to  get  into  an  atmosphere 
in  which  we  hate  to  differ  from  one  another. 
It  is  quite  another  thing  to  generate  an 
atmosphere  in  which  we  resolve  to  make  up 


our  minds  that  we  are  going  to  understand 
people,  especially  those  from  whom  we  dif- 
fer; that  we  are  going  to  try  to  understand 
their  point  of  view  in  order  that  we  may  be 
more  helpful  to  them,  in  order,  perchance, 
that  they  may  be  more  helpful  to  us,  and  in 
order  that  we  may  accomplish  the  maximum 
through  a  genuine  unity. — ^Da.  J.  E.  Mott. 


MID-WEEK  PRAYER  AND  CONFERENCE  MEETING 

Professor  John  Wright  Buckham,  D.D.,  Pacific  School  of  Religion, 

Berkeley,  Cal. 

THE  TRANSFIGURATION  OF  LIFE 


Mar.  7-13 — The  Transfigura- 
tion of  Friendship 

(Mark  9:2-8) 

The  transfiguration  of  our  Lord 
has  far  more  wealth  of  meaning  than 
we  have  yet  discovered.  Like  the  rays 
of  the  morning  sun  it  touches  every- 
thing with  its  transforming  glow.  In 
the  light  of  it  we  see  life  itself  trans- 
figured. New  meanings  continually 
emerge  from  its  every  circumstance 
and  flow  from  it  to  the  farthest  bound 
of  nature  and  human  life.  We  are 
accustomed  to  think  of  it  as  a  trans- 
figuration of  Christ  only.  He  is  its 
radiant  center.  Yet,  for  that  very 
reason,  its  light  irradiates  from^  him 
to  his  chosen  disciples,  thence  to  his 
entire  discipleship  and  through  them 
to  the  whole  world. 

The  three  whom  he  took  with  him 
into  the  mountain,  the  two  shining 
ones  who  conversed  with  him,  the 
very  mountain  itself,  the  sky  above 
and  the  humanity  waiting  unwitting 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain — all 
shared  in  the  transfiguring  light  that 
bathed  him  who  stood  there  simple 
and  unadorned,  yet  so  luminous  in  his 
spiritual  personality  that  his  very 
garments  became  white  and  glister- 
ing. It  was  a  radiance  from  within, 
rather  than  from  without,  a  sun-gloyv 
'--^m  the  God-man,  going  forth  to  the 
of  the  earth. 


Think,  for  example,  of  the  deepened 
relations  of  the  three  companions  to 
each  other,  as  well  as  to  their  Master, 
which  this  experience  must  have 
effected!  Their  friendship  for  one 
another  must  have  been  transfigured 
in  the  light  of  that  great  experience. 
Doubtless  Jesus  saw  their  need  of 
some  such  clarifying  vision  of  him- 
self and  of  one  another  and  of  their 
common  life  and  task.  They  had  been 
together  daily.  Perhaps  the  very 
familiarity  of  their  intercourse  had 
dulled  its  true  meaning.  They  needed 
to  draw  apart  for  a  little  together, 
not  to  get  away  from  their  task  so 
much  as  to  get  where  they  could  see 
it  from  above,  and  especially  where 
they  might  have  a  fresh  vision  of  the 
true  glory  of  their  Master.  At  Jesus' 
suggestion,  therefore,  they  climbed 
the  mountain  together.  Every  step 
must  have  drawn  them  nearer  to  one 
another  and  to  him.  For  no  one  can 
climb  a  mountain  with  another,  pro- 
vided they  have  anything  in  common, 
without  their  being  drawn  closer  to 
each  other.  The  comradeship  of  a 
common  enterprise  forms  a  subtle 
bond.  Walking  together,  even  on  city 
pavements,  is  a  kind  of  sacrament. 
How  much  more^o  ascending  a  moun- 
tain slope,  where  each  step  takes  one 
higher.  And  then  the  common  out- 
look upon  the  beauty  and  splendor  of 
the    ever-widening    scene — "  pleasing 
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a  kindred  eye,"  as  its  inspiration 
flashes  from  soul  to  soul ! 

Yet  all  this  was  as  nothing  when 
the  glory  shone  from  their  Lord  him- 
self and  everything  else  faded  from 
>ight  and  thought,  and  they  knew 
themselves  in  the  presence  of  one  with 
whom  heaven  itself  conversed.  To 
make  tabernacles  and  abide — for  it 
was  good  to  be  there.  That  was  their 
dominating  thought.  A  true  test  of  a 
great  experience  but  a  vain  wish?, 
For  visions  are  for  life  and  not  life 
for  visions.  The  vision  could  not  last ; 
and  yet  in  essence  it  could  and  would 
—interpreting  the  Christ,  enriching 
life  and  deepening  friendship. 

What  makes  friends!  Common 
pursuits,  common  tastes,  common  joys 
and  sorrows.  Yes,  but  more  still  a 
common  cause — and  more  even  than 
that  a  common  Master,  who  creates 
the  cause  and  incarnates  it.  Let  a 
group  of  persons  draw  apart  with  the 
Master,  ascend  some  mountain  of  spir- 
itual vision  together,  and  they  will  see 
him  transfigured  before  them,  and 
with  him  life  itself,  and  they  them- 
selves will  be  drawn  together  in  be-t 
holding  the  spiritual  radiance  of  their 
Lord. 


Mar.  U-20 — The  Transfigura^ 
tion  of  Trust 

(Matt.  6:25-o4^ 

There  were  two  mountains  of  trans- 
figuration. The  first  was  the  mount 
of  the  sermon — not  so  high  as  Ilermon, 
not  reserved  for  the  few  best  fitted  for 
it,  but  for  all  who  chose  to  gather 
about  the  Master.  As  he  sat  there  in 
the  radiance  of  his  youth,  in  the 
strength  and  grace  of  his  purity  and 
goodness,  there  was  a  double  trans- 
figuration— a  transfiguration  of  the'^ 
Teacher,  as  those  words  of  divine 
beauty  and  wisdom  flowed  from  his 
lips,  and  a  transfiguration  of  the 
tnith,  as  it  revealed  its  inner  har- 
mony with  the  sunshine  and  the  blue 


Galilean  sky  and  the  song  of  birds 
and  the  fragrance  of  flowers. 

A  true  transfiguration  must  have 
been  seen  in  Jesus  as  he  moved 

"  From  point  to  point,  with  power  and  grace 
And  music  in   the  bounds  of  law, 
To  those  conclusions  when  they  saw 
The  God  within  him  light  his  face." 

Many  truths  were  transfigured  be- 
fore the  minds  of  his  hearers  that 
day,  but  none  more  completely  than 
the  wisdom  and  joy  of  trust.  Into  that 
lesson  he  wove  the  whole  visible  scene. 
Sky  and  fields  adorned  it,  the  very 
air  was  vocal  with  it. 

Trust  is  apt  to  seem  to  us  a  very 
humble,  if  not  a  humdrum,  virtue.  It 
has  none  of  the  glory  of  self-confi- 
dence, of  assurance,  of  display.  The 
glittering  robes  of  Solomon  do  not  be- 
long to  it.  Yet  when)  it  is  transfigured 
as  Jesus  transfigured  it,  how  strong 
and  wise  and  beautiful  it  is!  How 
tawdry  and  mean  the  assumption  of 
superior  knowledge  appears  beside  it ! 

Trust;  that  was  what  men  and 
women  needed  then.  It  is  what  they 
need  to-day.  Jesus  saw  it  with  per- 
feet  clearness.  Not  self-suppression, 
not  the  dull  drab  of  a  life  of  servility 
that  binds  one  to  the  yoke  with  a 
helpless,  hopeless  submission  ;  and  not 
carelessness,  indifference  to  what  lies 
ahead,  the  blind  recklessness  that  cries 
— "let  us  eat  and  drink  for  to-morrow 
we  die,''  but  trust,  rational,  thought- 
ful, confident,  patient  trust.  Not  the 
downward  look,  but  the  upward  look. 
Not  the  mere  dogged  facing  of  duty, 
with  a  Jieart  of  flint,  but  a  deep  aware- 
ness that  God,  the  heavenly  Father, 
knoweth  that  we  have  need  of  all 
these  things.  And  with  this  the  con- 
sciousness that  there  is  something 
better  than  things  that  come  to  the 
soul  that  waits  in  stillness  and  hope 
and  expectancy. 

When  you  see  human  faces  upon 
which  this  spirit  has  set  its  seal  you 
see  them  ennobled,  transfigured.  They 
are  lit  with  a  kind  of  beauty  which 
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does  not  dazzle  but  which  lures  the 
eye  that  is  weary  of  the  splendors  of 
Solomon  and  his  kin,  and  is  looking 
for  a  truer  and  more  lasting  charm. 
Why  is  it  that  upon  so  many  walls 
where  only  the  truest  art  finds  place, 
hangs  that  quiet,  subdued,  restful 
portrait  of  Whistler's  mother  1  .  It  is 
because  his  art  had  the  wit  to  perceive 
and  portray  the  deep  and  lasting 
beauty  of  trust. 

But  do  not  imagine  that  trust  is  an 
acquirement  of  mature  minds  only. 
It  lends  poise  and  charm  to  youth  as 
well — even  as  it  did  to  the  Young 
Man  about  whom  the  people  gathered 
on  the  Galilean  hillside,  attracted  by 
a  wisdom  and  grace  that  are  from 
above. 

Trust  is  no  mere  state  of  quiescence. 
It  has  not  given  up  doing,  but  over- 
doing; it  has  not  given  up  aspiring, 
but  fretting;  it  has  not  given  up 
action,  but  nervousness;  it  h^s  not 
given  up  thinking,  but  fearing ;  it  has 
not  given  up  praying,  but  beseeching. 
Trust  is  the  estate  of  the  soul  when  it 
is  fully  itself.  We  are  never  quite 
ourselves  until  the  winds  of  passion 
and  desire  cease  blowing  and  in  the 
calm  of  a  great  peace  the  soul  holds 
sway  over  itself — having  come  into 
the  presence  of  its  Author. 

We  shall  not  see  the  worth  and  wis- 
dom, the  divine  beauty,  of  trust  until 
we  see  it  in  the  light  with  which  Jesus 
transfigured  it  that  day  on  the  Qali- 
ban  hillside. 


Mar.  21-27 — The  Tranafigura- 
tion  of  Service 

(John  13:1-17) 

There  are  two  necessary,  every-day, 
year-in-and-year-out  human  tasks 
which  greatly  need  to  be  better  under- 
stood. When  they  are  understood 
they  will  be  transfigured,  and  until 
they  are  transfigured  life  will  be 
dreary  and  dull.    They  are :  work  and 


service.  Let  us  treat  them  for  a  mo- 
ment as  if  they  were  separate,  think- 
ing, first,  of  work.  Jesus  understood 
and  transfigured  work.  When  one 
evening  he  took  the  towel  and  girded 
himself  and  began  to  wash  the  disci- 
ples' feet,  from  that  hour  human  toil 
took  on  a  new  meaning  and  worth — 
may  we  not  say  a  new  glory  f  Rather, 
it  revealed  its  inherent  values,  it  ap- 
peared in  its  own  true  light.  This 
dreaded,  disliked,  despised  thing  sud- 
denly became  radiant,  luminous,  sa- 
cred. Here  was  a  genuine  ''trans- 
valuation  of  values" — a  complete  re- 
versal of  the  common  notion  of  work 
that  had  degraded  human  life  for  mil- 
lenniums. "  Menial "  is  the  word  that 
has  exprest  the  common  idea  of  hard 
work.  It  is  an  idea  that  has  not  only 
laid  its  heavy  hand  upon  millions  of 
the  world's  workers  but  has  made  the 
well-to-do  congratulate  themselves 
that  they  did  not  have  to  descend  to 
the  degradation  of  common  toil.  Jesus 
threw  that  notion  to  the  scrap-heap. 

All  genuine  work  is  of  two  kinds. 
It  is  either  creative  or  cleansing.  In 
order  to  keep  human  life  going  things 
must  be  manufactured,  grown,  pro- 
duced ;  and  they  must  also  be  cleansed, 
moved  about,  and  kept  in  order. 
Creative  work  is  in  its  very  nature 
beneficent  and  beautiful.  Much  of  it, 
whether  of  brain  or  hand,  is  full  of 
delight  and  fascination.  Literature, 
art,  the  work  of  constructive  science, 
all  an  unfailing  source  of  joy.  A 
large  part  of  creative  work,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  it  is  carried  on  in  fac- 
tories under  modern  conditions,  is 
mechanical.  But  unless  it  is  vitiated 
by  depressing  conditions  and  over 
hours,  it  is  all  inherently  good  and 
pleasure-giving. 

The  work  of  cleansing  has  always 
seemed  to  many  persons  essentially 
hard,  drudering,  and  disagreeable — 
from  house-cleaning  and  street-clean- 
inpr  to  the  cleaning  up  of  moral  abuses. 
But  it  is  all  useful,  all  honorable,  and 
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worthy  of  the  best  of  us.  It  was  this 
kind  of  work  in  particular  that  Jesus 
transfigured  that  evening  when  he 
took  the  towel  and  basin.  To  see  him 
engaged  in  the  washing  of 'feet — work 
so  lowly  and  '^  menial "  as  to  be  com- 
monly assigned  to  slaves — caused  the 
disciples  to  start  back  in  astonishment. 
Yet  as  he  kneels  there,  removing  the 
dust  from  tired  feet,  all  the  supposed 
hnmiliation  fades  from  the  act  and  in 
its  place  a  halo  of  pure  sacredness 
rests  upon  it.  All  true  and  useful  toil 
suddenly  becomes  beautiful  under  the 
touch  of  Jesus. 

Beautiful,  too,  because  it  was  not 
only  work  but  service — done,  that  is, 
for  others.  For  that  is  the  real  glory 
of  service.  It  is  work  personalized, 
directed  toward  the  welfare  or  happi- 
ness of  persons.  All  work,  when  it  is 
seen  in  its  true  light,  is  after  all  serv- 
ice. It  is  for  others,  sometimes  for 
those  to  whom  one  is  especially  at- 
tached— ^when  it  has  a  peculiar  sacred- 
ness—always  for  the  great  whole  of 
our  common  humanity — and  so  also 
for  God.  When  this  is  taken  into 
account, 

*'  Xothing  so  mean  can  be 
But  draws,  when  acted  for  thy  sake. 
Greatness  and  worth  from  thee. 

**  If  done  to  obey  thy  laws 
Even  servile  labors  shine; 
HaDowed  all  toil  if  this  the  cause, 
The  meanest  work  divine." 

In  describing  a  poor,  worn,  and 
weary  old  Chinaman  at  the  close  of 
his  day's  work,  as  he  sat  reverently 
listening  to  a  great  man  speak,  a  dis- 
cerning observer  said:  "A  kind  of 
halo  encircled  all  his  tired,  weary  old 
bones.^  The  halo  of  honest,  unselfish 
toil  is  not  without  the  beauty  of  holi- 
ness. 

Work,  service — all  of  it,  from  the 
toil  of  a  Chinese  servant  to  the  keen 
intellectual  labor  of  a  trained  mind 
marshalling  all  its  forces  to  secure 
some  good  end — is  seen  to  be  honor- 


able, sacred,  beautiful,  since  the  night 
when  Jesus  took  a  towel  and  girded 
himself  and  washed  the  disciples'  feet. 


Mar.  28-Apr.  S—The  Trans- 
figuration of  Suffering 

(Luke  24:13-27) 

Another  walk,  after  it  is  all  over, 
this  time'  with  two  of  his  disciples 
whose  names  alone  are  known  to  us — 
another  transfiguring  walk,  in  the 
light  of  which  the  earlier  transfigura- 
tions gain  new  meaning,  and  the  old 
familiar  intercourse  is  resumed!  A 
walk  transfigured  by  a  talk — who  has 
not  known  its  sweetness! — when  sor- 
rows are  lightened  and  light  falls  on 
dark  problems  and  the  horizon  widens 
to  infinity.  The  very  act  of  walking 
itself,  the  consciousness  of  moving  to- 
ward a  goal,  helps  to  relieve  the  mind 
when  it  is  under  a  cloud.  It  is  not 
without  significance  that  when,  in 
answer  to  the  Stranger's  question,  the 
whole  weight  of  their  sorrow  came 
over  the  two  disciples,  "they  stood 
still,  looking  sad."  Sorrow  brought 
them  to  a  standstill.  But  when  they 
started  to  walk  again  and  he  who 
could  disclose  the  meaning  of  their 
sorrow  began  to  speak,  gradually  the 
hidden  meaning  of  it  all  dawned  upon 
them,  and  before  they  reached  the  end 
of  their  journey  they  had  caught  a 
revelation  of  the  very  mind  and  heart 
of  the  Eternal. 

The  essence  of  what  they  saw  on 
that  walk  to  Emmaus  was  that  suffer- 
ing is  in  some  way  essential  to  the 
true  glory  of  life.  It  is  the  hardest, 
latest,  profoundest  truth  we  have  to 
learn.  And  perhaps  we  never  would 
have  learned  it — certainly  never  so 
clearly  and  completely — except  as  it 
was  incarnated  in  Jesus  Christ, 
"  drawn  out  in  living  characters." 

It  was  through  his  own  personal 
experience,  which  they  had  so  deeply 
and  intimately  shared,  that  he  taught 
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this  truth  to  them — and  teaches  it  to 
us — an  experience  that  was  no  mere 
detached,  accidental  thing,  but  sent 
its  roots  down  into  law  and  prophecy 
and  its  branches  upward  and  outward 
into  divine  purpose  and  human  re- 
sponse— an  experience  which  carried 
him  to  the  cross  and  culminated  in 
the  resurrection.  "  Behooved  it  not 
the  Christ  to  suffer  these  things  and 
to  enter  into  his  glory  ? '' 

If  there  is  any  human  experience 
that  needs  transfiguration  it  is  suffer- 
ing. In  itself  suffering  is  benumbing, 
overwhelming,  a  great  and  dark  blank. 
Can  anything  light  it  up,  and  give  it 
a  place  in  the  economy  of  goodf 
Jesus  answers  that  question  with  his 
experience;  and  humanity  finds  its 
own  experience  interpreted,  illumined, 
transfigured  by  his.  If  suffering 
played  so  large  a  part  in  shaping  that 
ideal  and  victorious  personality,  it 
may  not  be  left  out  of  the  common 
human  lot  without  losing  something 
essential.  Behooves  it  not  our  human- 
ity to  suffer  and  to  enter  into  its 
glory  f 

It  is  significant  that  Christ  would 
never  let  the  suffering  side  of  his  min- 
istry stand  by  itself,  unrelated  to 
what  follows.  Always  when  he  speaks 
of  his  suffering  it  is  to  link  it  up  at 
once  with  his  glory.  The  Son  of  Man 
must  be  delivered  up  into  the  hands 
of  sinful  men  and  be  crucified  and  the 
third  day  rise  again.  It  was  always 
thus  that  he  spoke  of  it.  Detached, 
isolated,  alone,  suffering  is  dark, 
mysterious,  awful.  It  is  a  flash  of 
pain  between  two  reverberations  of 
thunder.  But  it  does  not  belong 
alone ;  it  must  not  be  left  alone.  To 
leave  it  thus  is  to  miss  its  real  mean- 
ing. It  belongs  inherently  to  some- 
thing that  is  to  follow  and  that 
already  casts  its  light  back  upon  it 
and  transfigures  it. 

A  strong,  talented  young  business 


man,  already  well  on  his  way  to  large 
political  influence  as  well  as  a  recog- 
nized leader  in  religious  work,  was 
suddenly  struck  down  by  a  serious  ill- 
less.  For  four  years  he  has  been 
slowly,  painfully  regaining  his 
strength,  for  the  past  year  or  more  far 
from  home.  Now  and  then  a  word 
has  come  from  him  to  his  friends — a 
flash  of  insight  into  truth  and  beauty 
such  as  he  never  gave  evidence  of  pos- 
sessing before.  A  new  faculty  in  his 
nature  seems  to  have  been  awakened. 
What  has  done  this  for  himf  What 
has  uncovered  this  hidden  spring 
within  him?  Suffering.  He  will  come 
back,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  his  life- 
work  of  active  outgoing  service  with 
a  larger  wisdom  and  a  closer  touch 
with  God  and  nature  and  humanity. 
If  suffering  in  the  light  of  Christ's 
experience  can  do  this  for  us  it  is 
transfigured  indeed. 

Behooves  it  not  that  we  suffer — 
and  through  this  narrow,  lowly  door 
enter  into  the  true  glory  of  the  life 
of  the  soul  1 


Prayer 

Three  doors  there  are  in  the  temple 

Where  men  go  up  to  pray 
And  they  that  wait  at  the  outer  gate 

May  enter  by  either  way. 

There  are  some  that  pray  by  asking; 

They  lie  on  the  Master's  breast, 
And  shunning  the  strife  of  the  lower  life, 

They  utter  their  cry  for  rest. 

There  are  some  that  pray  by  seeking; 

They  doubt  wh-ere  their  reason  fails; 
But    th*^ir    mind's    despair    is    the    ancient 
prayer 

To  touch  the  print  of  the  nails. 

There  are  some  that  pray  by  knocking; 

They  put  their  strength  to  the  wheel, 
For  Ihey  have  not  time  for  thoughts  sub- 
lime; 

They  can  only  act  what  they  feel. 

Father,  give  each  his  answer. 

Each  in  his  kindred  way; 
Adapt  thy  light  to  his  form  of  night, 

And  grant  him  his  nei?ded  day. 

— WHliam  Watson. 
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STUDIES  IN  THE  LIVES  OF  PETER  AND  JOHN 

Professor    Andrew    C.    Zenos^    D.D.,    MoCormick  Theological  Seminary, 

Chicago,  HI. 


March  7 — John  Writes  About 
Christian  Love 

(I  John  4:7-21) 

At  first  blush  it  looks  as  if  the  writer 
were  making  of  love  a  matter  of  obe- 
dience to  a  command.  A  close  reading, 
however,  reveals  the  fact  that  he  is 
fully  aware  of  the  spontaneous  nature 
of  this  all-powerful  and  essential  fac- 
tor in  the  Christian  character.  It  is 
only  as  one  complies  with  the  condi- 
tions prerequisite  that  he  can  heed  an 
exhortation  of  this  sort.  Love  grows 
freely,  and  apparently  irresistibly; 
but  it  grows  upon  a  given  kind  of  soil 
and  out  of  a  definite  preexisting  vital 
germ.  The  brethren  are  exhorted  to 
love  because  they  are  brethren  and 
children  of  the  one  I'^ather.  The  ex- 
hortation then  is  outwardly  only  one 
to  love ;  inwardly  it  is  an  exhortation 
to  realize  the  heavenly  and  divine 
parentage.  To  be  conscious  of  being 
born  of  God  is  to  be  full  of  love.  And 
vice  versa,  to  be  full  of  love  is  to  know 
God.  And  not  to  love  is  not  to  know 
God. 

This  profound^  principle  was  so 
thoroughly  interwoven  with  the  warp 
and  woof  of  John's  experience  that 
he  made  it  the  dominant  note  of  his 
writing  and  preaching-  A  tradition 
that  may  very  well  be  accepted  as 
conve3ring  a  real  historic  fact  presents 
John  as  in  his  old  age  limiting  his 
preaching  to  the  simple  message, 
"Little  children,  love  one  another," 
and  when  asked  whether  he  had  noth- 
ing else  to  say,  he  would  answer,  "  If 
that  were  heeded,  it  were  enough.*' 

John's  view  of  love  begins  with  its 
origin  and  source.    All  love  is  rooted 


in  God.  God's  nature  is  au  infinite, 
unfathomable  ocean  issuing  forth  in 
endless  as  well  as  resistless  waves  of 
movement  in  the  Creature.  Human 
love  only  reproduces  the  essentially 
divine  nature  and  will.  "God  is  love," 
is  said  in  no  mystic  pantheistic  sense, 
as  if  the  metaphysical  substance  of 
Deity  were  to  be  identified  with  a 
mere  emotion.  It  means  rather  that 
the  regnant  attribute  of  the  person  of 
God  is  love.  This  is  made  clear  in  the 
declaration  that  God  has  been  moved 
by  his  love  to  send  his  only  begotten 
Son  to  be  the  Savior  of  the  world 
(verses  9,  14). 

Thus  John  proceeds  to  discourse  of 
the  essential  nature  of  love.  Love 
goes  forth  out  of  self  to  seek  its  ob- 
jects. It  seeks  its  own  perfection  in 
the  good  it  aims  to  accomplish  for 
others.  As  Paul  said,  "love  seeketh 
not  its  own."  The  revelation  of  the 
love  of  God  is  made  in  the  great  work 
of  the  salvation  of  men  from  sin 
through  the  propitiatory  offering  of 
the  life  of  his  Son  on  the  cross.  But 
so  thoroughly  is  love  an  expression  of 
the  nature  of  God  that  even  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  sign  of  its 
working  (verse  13). 

But  if  the  source  of  love  is  the 
divine  nature  and  its  essence  and 
power  are  redemptive,  its  logic  makes 
it  contagious  and  compulsory.  John 
recognizes  a  difference  between  the 
love  of  God  and  the  love  of  the  Chris- 
tian disciple.  The  first  is  initiatory; 
the  second  is  responsive  only.  "Not 
that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved 
us  "  (verse  10)  ;  and  again,  "  "We  love 
him,  because  he  first  loved  us  "  (verse 
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19).  So  far  as  man's  love  of  God  is 
concerned  it  can  only  be  reciprocal 
or  responsive  love.  Men  spoke  of  love 
before  they  knew  of  Christ's  work 
and  the  love  of  Qod  shown  forth  in 
it,  but  what  they  meant  was  a  de- 
based article,  unworthy  of  that  name. 
Love  as  self-devotion  to  the  welfare 
of  other  moral  beings  was  utterly 
lacking  in  their  thoughts  until  they 
apprehended  God's  love. 

But  the  logic  of  love  goes  further. 
Though  it  begins  with  God  it  does 
not  end  by  man's  responding  to  God 
with  love.  That  is  an  inevitable  part 
of  its  course.  But  learning  to  love 
God  out  of  gratitude  the  believer  also 
learns  to  love  the  brethren.  The  love 
that  has  started  as  a  fire  out  of  the 
warmth  of  God's  heart  spreads  so  as 
to  include  the  creatures*  whom  God 
loves.  The  apostle  makes  this  em- 
phatic. He  tests  the  reality  and  gen- 
uineness of  love  by  its  expansion  and 
direction  toward  the  brethren.  Un- 
less this  test  is  met,  there  is  self- 
deception.  It  is  vain  to  protest  that 
we  love  God  if  our  love  does  not  show 
itself  in  love  to  those  around  us. 
And  the  test  is  all  the  surer  because 
God  is  invisible  and  the  brethren  are 
visible. 

The  logic  of  love  carries  another 
lesson,  that  of  the  expulsion  of  fear 
from  the  heart.  There  is  no  fear  in 
love.  Love  and  fear  are  motives  con- 
trolling the  actions  of  man.  But  in 
their  purity  they  are  mutually  ex- 
clusive motives.  The  presence  of  the 
one  makes  the  other  impossible.  Of 
course  there  is  a  chaste  fear  that  is 
associated  with  perfect  love;  and 
there  is  an  unperfected  love  that  ad- 
mits of  a  certain  feeling  of  dread.  It 
is  not  of  these  that  we  are  to  think 
when  we  contrast  love  and  fear. 
True  love  knows  that  the  punishment 
through  which  fear  works  is  a  van- 
ished impossibility. 

The  summary  of  John's  teaching  is 
^hat  love  needs  only  to  be  known 


as  in  God  in  order  to  work  itself  into 
the  heart  of  the  disciple.  It  is  known 
in  its  highest  form  in  the  work  of 
Jesus  Christ.  It  works  by  kindling 
responsive  love,  driving  out  fear  and 
expanding  so  as  to  cover  the  brethren. 


March  14 — John  on  the  Isle  of 

Patmos 

(Bev.  chap.  1) 

It  has  been  noticed  by  the  best  ex- 
positors of  the  Apocalypse  that  its 
title  should  have  been  not  the  Revela- 
tion of  John,  but  the  Revelation  of 
Jesus.  It  is  true  the  revelation  is 
made  througti  John,  and  primarily 
unto  John,  but  it  is  made  by  Jesus. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  usage  has 
fixed  on  the  current  form  this  may 
appear  a  fruitless  observation.  It 
possesses,  however,  a  certain  sugges- 
tiveness  that  should  not  be  neglected. 
Jesus  appears  from  the  beginning  the 
active  agent  in  the  unfolding  of  the 
inner  life  of  the  world,  whose  knowl- 
edge is  brought  to  the  seer. 

The  whole  of  the  first  chapter  of 
the  book  is  a  grand  description  of  the 
Master  who  had  commanded  the  alle- 
giance of  the  author.  The  description, 
it  is  true,  is  in  terms  incongruous  to 
the  earthly  human  life.  It  is  a  highly 
symbolical  description,  every  one  of 
whose  details  has  been  chosen  with  a 
view  to  presenting  some  heavenly 
trait  of  power,  dignity,  or  majesty. 
Yet  through  it  all  the  personality  of 
the  man  who  stood  at  the  heart  of  the 
gospel  story  is  transparently  visible. 
The  first  chapter  is  a  revelation  of 
Jesus  in  another  sense  than  as  one 
made  by  Jesus.  It  is  a  revelation  of 
the  personality  of  Jesus.  It  is  a  self- 
revelation  of  the  glorified  Jesus. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  this 
central  theme  of  the  chapter,  how- 
ever, the  author  gives  a  preliminary 
account  of  the  general  scope  and  ob- 
ject of  his  book,  of  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  under  which  he  had 
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received  the  message  to  be  conveyed 
by  it,  of  its  destination  and  of  the  im- 
portance of  heeding  the  message.  It 
was  at  a  time  of  distress.  Believers 
in  JesQs  Christ  were  enduring  perse- 
cutions. The  author  himself  was  de- 
tained on  Patmos,  a  small  island,  ten 
miles  long,  five  miles  wide,  lying  in 
the  JJgean  Sea,  southwest  of  Bphesus. 
Its  population  was  small,  and  it  could 
scarcely  have  been  upon  an  evangel- 
istic errand  that  John  came  to  it. 
Tradition  reports  the  reason  of  his 
bemg  there  as  banishment  -  on  the 
gromid  of  being  a  Christian. 

The  time  was  the  Lord's  day.  The 
Christians  of  the  primitive  generation 
seem  to  have  fixt  upon  the  day  of 
resurrection  as  the  fittest  time  for 
religious  meditation  and  private  wor- 
ship. John  was  "  in  the  Spirit  ©n  the 
Lord's  day.'*  Thus  was  his  mind  pre- 
pared for  the  light  that  was  to  come 
upon  him  and  be  transmitted  through 
him  to  the  world. 

The  revelation  of  Jesus  began  with 
a  voice.  The  seer  must  have  his  mind 
directed  in  plain,  unsymbolic  form  to 
the  divine  origin  and  meaning  of 
what  was  to  be  presented  to  the  eye. 
The  mere  statement  that  the  vision 
was  divine  would  not,  of  course,  suf- 
fice to  lead  him  to  believe  it  such. 
But  with  his  mind  directed  he  could 
recogrnize  without  delay  the  authori- 
tative source  of  it  all. 

Turning  in  the  direction  tof  the 
voice,  the  seer  then  saw  the  majestic 
Speaker.  The  symbolism  surround- 
ing him  was  derived  from  the  Old 
Testament.  In  the  temple  service  the 
presence  of  the  divine  Spirit  of  life 
was  sigmified  by  the  golden  candle- 
s?tick  with  the  seven  branches.  Zech- 
ariah  had  used  the  symbol  in  one  of 
his  visions.  John  substitutes  seven 
separate  lampstands  because  he  has  to 
deal  with  seven  separate  churches. 
The  long  robe  extending  to  the  feet 
and  the  golden  girdle  are  the  signs  of 
the  royal  and  high  priestly  rank  and 


dignity  of  him  who  wears  them.  The 
snow-white  hair  is  in  the  apocalyptic 
books  made  the  sign  of  the  Godhead. 
The  flashing  eyes,  the  fearful  voice, 
and  the  feet  of  bronze  readily  explain 
themselves,  tho  there  are  precedents 
for  using  them  as  emblems  in  Dan. 
10 :5f . 

The  explanation  of  part  of  the 
imagery  is  given  in  the  vision  itself. 
The  seven  stars  in  the  right  hand  of 
the  august  figure  are  the  guardian 
angels  of  the  seven  churches.  The 
sharp,  double-edged  sword  projecting 
from  his  mouth  is  the  Word  of  God 
by  whose  power  he  conquers  the 
world.  The  shining  face  calls  to  mind 
the  light  on  the  countenance  of  Moses 
coming  from  his  interview  with 
Jehovah  on  Mt.  Sinai. 

The  whole  figure  is  impressive, 
and  the  effect  upon  the  seer  was  to 
paralyze  his  powers  of  thought  and 
movement.  But  from  this  condition 
he  is  roused  back  to  life  by  the  assur- 
ance that  he  has  to  do  with  the  famil- 
iar, compassionate  Jesus — ^the  same 
yesterday,  to-day  and  forever — ^the 
Alpha  and  the  Omega — ^he  who  was 
dead  and  is  alive. 


March   21 — John^s   Picture   of 
Worship  in  Heaven 

(Bev.  7:9-17) 

It  is  a  truism  perhaps  that  worship 
in  heaven  and  worship  upon  earth 
can  not  be  essentially  different.  Wor- 
ship is  the  expression  of  the  attitude 
of  the  soul  toward  its  Maker.  In  its 
forms  worship  has  been  and  must  be 
infinitely  variable.  For  form  will 
naturally  depend  on  the  changing 
moods  and  experiences  of  the  soul,  and 
these  will  be  affected  by  the  conditions 
and  influences  of  our  outward  char- 
acter. The  worship  of  the  joyful 
spirit  will  be  different  from  thit  of  the 
sad  heart ;  the  worship  of  the  impen- 
itent, pleading  for  pardon,  will  be 
different  from  that  of  the  forgiven 
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soul.  Thus,  after  all,  there  must  be  a 
particular  aspect  and  flavor  to  the 
worship  of  heaven  as  there  is  to  wor- 
ship upon  earth. 

The  apocalyptist's  attention  is 
directed  to  the  matter  immediately 
after  the  assurance  that  a  definite 
number  of  the  membership  of  Old 
Israel  would  be  found  among  the 
saved,  i,e.,  144,000  (not  to  be  taken 
literally,  but  as  symbolizing  a  great 
multitude).  By  contrast  to  this  lim- 
ited number  of  select  Israelites  he 
sees  the  worship  of  heaven  including 
an  innumerable  multitude  drawn  from 
among  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 
The  first  feature  of  the  worship  of 
heaven  is  thus  shown  to  be  its  associ- 
ating together  all  the  tribes  and  peo- 
ples and  tongues  of  men.  Diflferences 
of  race,  country,  and  nation  can  not 
be  carried-  above  the  earthly  level. 
This  is  in*  perfect  accord  with  -the 
Christian  idea  that  was  coming  to  be 
accepted  more  and  more  as  inevitable, 
that  all  men  are  brethren,  or,  as  Paul 
had  put  in  his  speech  on  Mars  Hill, 
"  God  has  made  of  one  blood  ail  the 
nations  of  the  earth.'* 

But  not  only  is  the  worship  of 
heaven  offered  by  men  of  all  races  and 
tribes  together,  it  is  shared  in  by 
mysterious  heavenly  hosts  at  the  same 
time.  The  song  of  the  redeemed-  is 
only  one  part  of  the  anthem  of  praise 
lifted  up.  Its  counterpart,  rising 
like  an  antiphonal  response,  is  that  of 
the  angelic  throngs.  Each  of  these 
strains  has  its  own  distinctive  con- 
tent. The  redeemed  think  of  salva- 
tion as  the  ground  of  their  doxology 
and  lift  their  hearts  to  God  as  the 
Savior;  the  angelic  host  behold  the 
glory,  wisdom,  goodness,  and  power 
of  God.  The  two  notes,  however, 
blend  in  unison. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  wor- 
ship is  that  it  is  orderly  and  decorous. 
The  worshipers  are  clad  in  robes  of 
white  and"  they  bear  palms  in  their 
hands.     The  spirit  of  reverence  has 


always  exprest  itself  in  the  effort 
to  remove  the  sordid  and  undignified 
from  one's  personal  appearance  when 
presenting  himself  at  the  altar  of  his 
God.  Altho  in  Christian  times  it 
is  clearly  understood  that  it  is  more 
important  to 'be  spiritually  equipped 
than  outwardly  garbed  in  God's  pres- 
ence, yet  even  in  outward  matter  the 
suggestion  is  that  the  worthiest  in 
attire  one  can  assume  the  truer  the 
expression  of  reverence  will  be.  In 
certain  religious  processions  in  Asia 
Minor  robes  and  palms  and  the  stand- 
ing posture,  or  the  prostrate  form, 
were  customary. 

Still  another  feature  of  this  wor- 
ship is  its  continuity.  "They  serve 
him  day  and  night."  Worship  is  to 
them  not  an  act  so  much  as  a  mood 
or  attitude.  The  act  of  worship 
should  and  in  the  heavenly  (ideal) 
type  of  worshipper  does  symbolize  the 
frame  of  mind  and  disposition  of 
spirit  he  entertains  towards  God  his 
Maker  and  Christ  his  Savior. 

But  the  supreme  aspect  of  heavenly 
worship  is  that  it  is  intelligent. 
"  Who  are  these  1 "  askes  the  heavenly 
dignitary.  "Whence  came  they?" 
With  equal  pertinence  he  might  have 
asked,  "What  are  they  doing?" 
These  questions  are  designed  not  so 
much  to  elicit  information  of  the  per- 
son interrogateci  as  to  impart  it  to 
him.  The  vision  is  fraught  with  an 
inner  meaning  that  he  must  appre- 
hend. The  worshiping  multitude  is 
not  acting  blindly  or  irrationally. 
There  is  deep  appreciation  in  their 
hearts.  They  have  come  out  of  great 
tribulation ;  they  have  had  their  gar- 
ments washed  white  (strangely)  in 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  "  Therefore  " 
are  they  before  the  throne.  An(}  they 
know  the  privileges  that  belong  to 
them.  The  one  who  sits  on  the  throne 
will  protect  them  as  a  tent ;  he  will  not 
suffer  them  to  hunger  or  thirst:  he 
will  not  permit  them  to  be  distrest  by 
the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun;  the 
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Lamb  will  be  their  guide,  to  lead  them 
to  springs  of  living  water.  And  God 
himself  shall  wipe  away  their  tears. 

The  main  thing  to  remember  is  that 
for  the  Christian  heavenly  worship  is 
ideal  worship. 


March  28 — Review:  The  Life* 
Work  of  Peter  and  John 

(Rev.    21:21—22:5) 

There  are  those  who  believe  that 
the  John  of  the  later  apostolic  activi- 
ties is  not  the  son  of  Zebedee  and 
brother  of  James,  but  a  younger  dis- 
ciple of  the  same  name  who  joined 
Jesus  and  his  circle  some  three 
months  before  the  end  of  the  minis- 
trr;  that  this  John,  also  known  as  the 
"disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,"  was 
a  youth  of  aristocratic  family,  a 
Jerusalemite,  and  a  man  of  some 
training  and  refinement.  If  those 
who  hold  this  view  are  correct,  the 
lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  life  and 
work  of  John  is  that  a  wider  variety 
of  genius  and  personality  was  neces- 
sary and  was  therefore  utilized  in 
the  planting  and  training  of  Chris- 
tianity than  we  had  been  led  to 
suppose. 

If,  however,  the  tradition  which  has 
always  identified  the  John  of  apos- 
tolic history  with  the  son  of  Zebedee 
is  true,  the  lesson  would  appear  to 
be  quite  different.  For  this  John  was, 
like  Peter  or  James,  a  peasant  of 
Galilee  and  a  fisherman  by  trade.  The 
two  leaders  of  the  Church  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost  and  onward  were  in  that 
case  men  drawn  from  the  same  en- 
vironment; they  had  had  the  same 
8ort  of  training;  they  were  alike  in 
all  but  their  inner  natures  and.  na- 
tive endowments.  And,  furthermore, 
they  had  been  with  Jesus  exactly  the 
same  length  of  time. 

But  when  they  came  to  the  end  of 
their  labors,  how  different  their 
course,  their  functions,  and  their  con- 
tributions   to    the    growth    of    the 


Church.  Peter  had  spent  his  life  in 
travels  and  public  meetings.  He  had 
made  trips  of  inspection  and  investi- 
gation. He  had  exhorted  and  re- 
buked, discust  with  Paul  the  star- 
tling new  forms  of  the  gospel,  taken 
part  in  opening  the  Gentile  world  for 
Christ,  and  had  in  general  lived  a 
typical  life  of  action  and  movement. 

But  John  in  his  turn  had  not  been 
inactive.  Not  to  figure  in  the  front 
ranks  of  action  does  not  mean  to  be 
inert  and  useless.  In  John's  case 
action  struck  inward  into  the  heart 
and  the  brain.  He  became  a  man  of 
intense  thought  and  feeling.  He 
brooded  long  and  intently  on  the 
meaning  of  the  Master's  supreme  mis- 
sion and  character.  Like  Peter  he 
heard  Jesus  speak  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  But  he  went  beyond  Peter  in 
realizing  by  close  and  concentrated 
thinking  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was 
not  a  mere  form  of  Messianic  reign, 
but  a  principle  of  eternal  life.  He 
realized  that  the  Messiah  was  some- 
thing more  than  the  head  of  an  ex- 
ternal organization,  a  personal  pres- 
ence working  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  would  accept  him,  therefore  the 
very  Son  of  God.  Thus  John  gave 
the  world  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

Peter  also  wrote  sturdy,  practical 
words,  meeting  a  crisis  in  the  lives  of 
his  fellow  disciples  and  filling  them 
with  hope  and  courage.  But  his  chief 
contribution  to  the  subsequent  de- 
velopment of  the  life  of  the  Church 
was  what  he  did  as  a  leader  and  or- 
ganizer of  men.  Such  men  the 
Church  needed;  and  such  a  man 
Christ  designed  Peter  to  be.  John,  as 
a  contrast,  was  appointed  to  see 
visions.  He  foresaw  the  collapse  and 
destruction  of  the  world  which  was 
hindering  the  progress  of  the  infant 
Church  and  oppressing  the  saints.  He 
pictured  to  them  the  inner  strength 
of  their  side  in  the  struggle  and  the 
decadence  and  weakness  of  what  to 
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them  appeared  the  invincible  strength 
of  the  great  Raman  Empire.  He 
pointed  out  that  two  things  were 
necessary  to  the  successful  accom- 
plishment of  their  mission:  absolute 
confidence  in  God  their  Savior  and 
supreme  love  among  themselves. 

The  golden  text  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  both  these  disciples,  so 
alike  at  the  start',  so  different  in  the 


outcome — the  one  dying  the  martyr's 
death  on  the  cross,  the  other  living  to 
extreme  old  age — ^were  really  to- 
gether all  the  time.  They  both  went 
in  obedience  to  the  Master's  mandate 
"  making  disciples  of  all  the  nations," 
not  only  "  baptizing,"  but  "  teaching 
men  to  observe"  what  Christ  had 
commanded  them.  And  lie  was  with 
them  always. 


LOVE* 

Professor  James  Moffatt,  D.D.,  D.Litt.,  United  Free  Chureh  College, 

Glasgow,  Scotland 


This  hymn  of  love  is  a  typical  in- 
terlude  in  advance  to  a  Christian 
community ;  but  altho  it  soars  high,  it 
is  in  close  touch  with  the  realities  of 
ordinary  life.  The  Corinthian  church 
was  Tinduly  fond  of  gifts  that  were 
showy  and  rhetorical;  they  had  the 
Greek  love  for  fine  words  and  ecstatic 
raptures,  and  Paul  finds  it  necessary 
to  recall  them  to  the  humble,  more 
exacting  and  less  selfish  discipline  of 
love  as  the  one  bond  and  strength  of 
a  church.  The  best  definition  of 
Christian  "love"  is  devotion  to  the 
ends  of  God  in  a  human  personality ; 
it  is  not  a  sentimental  feeling,  nor 
an  affable  disposition,  but  the  recog- 
nition that  our  God  has  ends  in  every 
human  being  with  whom  he  brings  us 
into  contact,  that  we  must  think  out 
our  duties  toward  other  individuals, 
and  be  prepared,  at  any  sacrifice  of 
our  personal  desires,  to  further  these 
ends.  Such  is  the  object  of  the 
Church.  Membership  in  it  involves  a 
serious  responsibility,  and  that  re- 
sponsibility can  not  be  discharged 
except  by  exercise  of  mind  and  will. 
Without  such  a  temper  of  love,  the 
apostle  begins  (1-3),  the  high  gifts 
of  eloquence,  prophecy,  and  charity 
are  unavailing ;  they  do  not  count,  if 
they  are  not  charged  with  the  spirit 

^         *1  Cor,  13. 


of  love;  they  may  be  striking  and 
popular,  but  they  do  not  help  God  un- 
less they  are  practised  by  one  who 
has  God's  interests  at  heart  and  does 
his  work  not  from  ostentation,  but 
from  a  sincere  desire  to  advance  the 
Christian  life  of  his  fellows.  The 
positive  details  about  the  method  and 
practise  of  love  (4-7)  start  with  its 
patience  and  kindness,  its  freedom 
from  jealousy  and  conceit,  its  un- 
ruffled temper,  its  unselfishness.  But 
what  about  the  sins  of  other  people? 
To  this  Paul  devotes  several  short 
sentences.  The  genuinely  Christian 
love  never  gloats  over  faults  (6) — 
never  makes  them  the  subject  of  gos- 
sip and  eager  talk.  What  makes  love 
glad  is  when  people  go  right.  Even 
if  they  go  wrong,  love  is  "  always  slow 
to  expose"  a  fault  (7),  reluctant  to 
drag  it  into  the  open.  And,  even 
when  an  offender  is  shown  up,  love 
"  is  always  eager  to  believe  the  best, 
always  hopeful,  always  patient,"  in- 
stead of  thinking  that  he  will  never 
recover  himself.  Such  is  the  dis- 
position that  holds  members  of  a 
community  together. 

Finally,  this  love  is  the  abiding 
atmosphere  of  the  Church  (8-13). 
Other  gifts  may  pass;  their  function 
may  be  superseded;  but  this  love, 
which  is  the  reflection  of  God's  eternal 
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life  in  many  will  never  disappear. 
Men  may  learn  more^  and  discard 
their  earlier  opinions.  But  love  is 
never  out-lived.  And  at  the  close 
(13)  Paul  suggests  that  in  the  heaven- 
ly future,  while  the  very  function  of 
faith  and  hope  will  he  no  longer  re- 
quired, love  will  last  on  as  the  su- 


preme expression  of  human  life.  At 
any  rate,  where  there  is  love  there  is 
sure  to  be  faith  and  hope ;  whereas  it 
is  possible  to  have  a  faith  or  a  hope 
that  is  loveless  because  it  is  selfish. 
Consequently,  the  greatest  of  the 
three,  the  most  essential  and  inclusive, 
is  love. 


"I  AM  THE  RESURRECTION  AND  THE  LIFE 
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Invested  for  twenty  centuries  with 
associated  thoughts  of  the  great  mys- 
tery of  life  and  death,  these  majestic 
words  of  divine  consolation  are  also 
enigmatic  in  their  brevity,  and  need 
interpretation.  Yet  who  but  he  who 
uttered  them  can  truly  interpret! 
Reverently  we  must  ask  him  what  he 
means  by  resurrection. 

Strange  that  his  answer  to  the 
skeptical  Sadducees  (Luke  20:34-38) 
is  still  ignored.  Moses,  said  Jesus, 
calls  Ood  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob.  But  since  God  is  not  a 
God  of  the  dead  but  the  God  of  the 
living,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob 
must  be  living  now.  Thus  "even 
Moses  showed  that  the  dead  are  re- 
vived.'* What  logic  would  this  be 
unless  Jesus  meant  that  life  after 
death  is  life  in  resurrection  t  Paul, 
indeed,  taught  otherwise.  Who  then 
is  our  Master  but  Jesus  only  1 

Next,  what  does  the  Church  mean 
by  the  resurrection  1  Creeds,  liturgies, 
hymnals,  picture  it  as  a  stupendous 
physical  miracle  wrought  at  the  dis- 
tant end  of  all  things,  when  earth  and 
sea  give  up  all  their  dead  to  be 
adjudged  by  God  to  heaven  or  to  hell. 
Instead  of  this  miraculous  new  crea- 
tion Jesus  thought  of  the  resurrection 
as  the  natural  and  normal  unfolding 
of  the  Christlike  life  from  its  earthly 
bud  into  its  heavenly  bloom.     "  He 

*Johii  11:25. 


that  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my 
blood  hath  eternal  life,  and  I  will  raise 
him  up  in  the  last  day  (his  last)'' 
(John  6:54). 

The  figure  is  intense  because  its 
idea  is  intense.  Christ  must  be  in- 
wrought into  us,  as  the  soul  of  our 
souls.  As  what  we  eat  and  drink  must 
nourish  every  tiny  cell  within  us,  so 
must  his  spirit  of  truth  and  love  and 
righteousness  carry  its  vitalizing 
power  into  all  our  affections,  thoughts, 
and  purposes.  This  is  a  process  of 
growth.  He  symbolizes  it  as  such  in 
saying,  "  I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  thft 
branches."  Note  its  stages :  (1)  From 
him,  the  Good  Shepherd,  spiritual 
food;  (2)  from  this  food,  spiritual 
life;  (3)  from  this  life,  spiritual 
fruition  in  ever  larger  life,  here  and 
hereafter.  Evidently  Jesus  thought 
of  the  resurrection  as  the  flowering 
out  of  a  vital  process  in  the  orderly 
system  of  the  works  of  God.  His 
majestic  declaration,  "  I  am  the  resur- 
rection and  the  life  "  is  worthy  of  all 
acceptation.  The  cause  of  the  eternal 
life  of  his  beloved  disciple,  the  cause 
of  his  being  raised  up  in  his  last  day, 
is  the  Christ  in  him,  not  descending 
from  heaven  on  clouds  of  dazzling 
glory,  but  as  "  eaten  *^  and  "  drunk  " 
by  the  disciple  who  builds  Christ  into 
his  own  spirit  as  the  energizing  and 
developing  principle  of  his  being. 

.  M.  W. 
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CRIME  AND  CRIMINALS' 


March  7 — Causes  of  Crime 

Scripture  Lesson:  Among  the  xnanj 
Scripture  passages  applicable  to  this  series 
of  kssons  the  following  maj  be  studied: 
Matt.  15:  18-20;  Ex.  20:  1-17;  Gal.  6:  7. 

Introduction  :  In  considering  the  causes 
of  crime  a  number  of  factors  have  to  be 
taken  into  consideration,  some  of  which  are 
apparently  remote,  but  have,  nevertheless, 
an  influence  upon  the  nature  and  number  of 
crimes.  It  is  easy  enough  to  say,  this  man 
is  a  criminal  because  he  is  bad.  The  ques- 
tion is,  what  made  him  what  he  isf  In  the 
search  for  an  answer  to  this  question  we 
may  have  to  go  somewhat  afield,  but  a 
scientific  explanation  can  be  found  in  no 
other  way. 

Climate:  This  term  includes  seasons  and 
the  weather,  and  is  intended  to  bring  before 
us  all  the  causes  in  nature  which  may  in 
one  way  or  another  influence  men  to  commit 
crime.  Excessive  heat,  especially  if  it  fol- 
lows a  moderate  temperature,  stimulates  the 
emotions  and  increases  irritability.  If  hot 
weather  continues  for  some  time,  the  power 
of  resistance  becomes  less  and  nervous  sensi- 
tivity increases.  This  is  one  reason  why 
crimes  against  the  person  increase  in  number 
in  proportion  as  wo  go  farther  south,  and 
why  the  highest  number  is  reached  in 
August  and  early  September,  when  the  pro- 
longed heat  has  had  time  to  produce  its 
enervating  eff-ects.  Incidentally,  it  should  be 
noted,  that  out-door  life  in  southern  coun- 
tries is  more  general,  and  social  contact  is 
more  frequent. 

Crimes  against  property  are,  however, 
more  frequent  in  the  higher  latitudes  and 
the  colder  months.  This  may  be  due  to 
greater  scarcity  of  work  and  greater  eco- 
nomic need,  r.//.,  for  wood,  coal,  warmer 
clothing,  etc.  The  following  figures  will 
illustrate  the  statements  made. 

In  North-ern  France  crimes  against  the 
person  are  in  the  ratio  of  2.7  to  4.9  of 
crimes  against  property;  in  Central  France 


2.8  to  2.34 ;  in  Southern  France  4.96  to  2.32. 
In  €rermany,  rape  had  the  ratio  of  64  in 
January,  149  in  July,  69  in  December; 
aggravated  assault  and«battery,  75  in  Jan- 
uary, 133  in  August,  78  in  December ;  crimes 
against  property,  109  in  January,  90  in 
April,  117  in  December. 

In  regard  to  the  weather,  Dexter  {Weather 
Influences,  p.  151)  found  that  days  of  high 
humidity  produced  less  crime  than  those  of 
low  humidity.  He  explains  this  by  the  fact 
while  under  high  humidity  we  may  be  irrit- 
able and  ready  to  fight,  the  effect  of  high 
humidity  is  enervating  and  depressing;  so 
we  grumble  and  quarrel,  but  go  no  further; 
whereas  with  low  humidity  we  may  be  less 
excited,  but  have  more  energy  and  a  suitable 
opportunity  will  find  us  ready.  The  crim- 
inally inclined,  being  less  able  to  control 
himself,  will,  consequently,  act  as  the 
weather  produces  more  or  less  humidity. 

Urban  and  Rural  Conditions:  The  con- 
ditions of  city  life  are  much  more  complex 
and  varied  than  those  of  the  country;  they 
imply  a  much  heavier  strain.  Undervital- 
ized  persons,  such  as  the  viciously  and  crim- 
inally inclined  usually  are,  find  it  much 
more  difficult  to  make  an  honest  living;  they 
find,  on  the  other  hand,  many  more  oppor- 
tunities for  dishonesty,  e.g.^  picking  pockets 
is  practically  unknown  in  the  country  bo- 
cause  crowds  are  rare.  A  high-grade  moron 
may  live  an  uneventful  life  in  the  country, 
following  a  simpl-e  occupation  and  being 
almost  constantly  under  the  surveillance  of 
some  one  who  knows  him  or  her.  The  same 
person  placed  in  a  city  would  find  it  rather 
difficult  to  meet  the  many  complex  situa- 
tions; temptations  would  be  multiplied  and  • 
varied  to  a  high  degree,  and  a  course  of 
vice  or  crime  would  be  almost  inevitable. 
Criminally  and  viciously  inclined  persons  fre- 
quently migrate  from  the  country  to  the 
city  for  this  very  reason.  In  other  words, 
it  takes  a  more  pronounced  criminal  nature 
to   break   loose    in    the    country.      For   this 


*  The  first  and  fourth  of  these  lessonR  aro  by  ProfoRsor  Rudolph  M.  BiNnnR.  Ph.D.,  New  York 
TJnirprpity;  the  second  «nd  third  by  Cata'tn  Derrick,  Director  of  Education  and  Parole,  Department 
"t  Institutions  and  Agencies,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
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reason,  rural  crimes  are,  as  a  rale,  more 
shocking  than  the  urban.  Thej  are  usuall/ 
tbe  result  of  rev<enge,  avarice,  or  brutal 
fleosnalitj.  Infanticide,  for  instance,  is 
more  frequent  in  the  country,  because  the 
opportonities  for  getting  rid  of  a  child  be- 
fore birth  are  not  so  numerous. 

PoTZRTT:  Under  this  term  we  include  the 
eeonomie  motive  as  a  whole.  It  leads  chiefly 
to  crime  against  property.  Just  how  much 
trnth  there  is  in  this  motive  it  is  hard  to 
decide.  Some  would  deny  its  validity  alto- 
gether, because  they  claim  there  is  always 
Tork  for  those  willing  to  do  it.  Honest 
persons  may,  moreover,  always  obtain  the 
help  of  friends  and  acquaintances  in  times 
of  dire  distress  without  having  to  resort  to 
crime.  On  the  other  hand,  the  socialistically 
inclined  writers  on  criminology  claim  that 
economic  conditions  are  chiefly  to  blame  for 
crime.  They  point  to  the  ultra-rich  with 
his  spendthrift  methods  *and  extravagance, 
eidting  the  envy  of  the  abjectly  poor. 
Wlnre  extremes  of  this  kind  prevail,  crime 
is  bound  to  happen.  The  comparative  ab- 
sence of  theft  in  rural  districts  with  its 
more  equal  distribution  of  economic  goods  is 
constantly  pointed  to  as  a  verification  of  this 
statement.  It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  in 
the  same  city,  street,  and  house  there  are 
individuals  of  exactly  the  same  lack  of  tem- 
poral goods,  one  of  whom  will  steal,  the 
other  will  remain  honest.  It  is  true,  more- 
over, that  not  all  thefts  are  committed  by 
the  poor,  but  often  4by  persons  with  a  com- 
paratively good  income.  Furthermore,  how 
are  the  crimes  of  heads  of  corporations, 
snch  as  wholesale  adulteration  of  food  and 
criminal  negligence  in  protecting  the  lives 
of  employees  and  of  passengers,  to  be  ex- 
plained on  this  basis  f 

In  order  to  sustain  poverty  as  a  motive 
for  crime  extensive  tables  have  been  made 
to  prove  that  with  the  rising  of  prices  of 
cer-als  offenses  against  property  increase. 
These  investigations  cover  the  years  1858  to 
T^64  for  England,  1850  to  1863  for  Prance, 
and  1874  to  1S94  for  Russia.  The  tables 
tell  a  plausible  story  of  a  rise  in  both.  A 
similar  table  might,  however,  be  drawn  up 
for  almost  any  other  article.  The  chorus 
prl  who  longs  for  diamonds  but  finds  them 
ont  of  her  reach,  can  not  blame  that  luxury 
for  her  downfall  at  the  hands  of  a  rich 
profligfate.  Many  other  persons  would  like 
to  have  them,  but  remain  honest  and  virtu- 


ous. It  is  a  question  of  values.  With  some 
persons  purity  and  honesty  have  more 
weight  than  decorative  gewgaws;  with  others 
the  opposite  is  true. 

Political  Conditions:  In  a  monarchical 
country  there  is  usually  a  long  provision  in 
the  penal  code  making  certain  actions  crim- 
inal if  committed  against  the  dynasty. 
Actions  which  pass  elsewhere  as  harmless 
may  thus  produce  criminals  in  those  coun- 
tries. The  story  of  Siberian  exiles  furnishes 
an  instructive  example. 

Militarism  is  likewise  productive  of  much 
crime,  since  it  is  productive  of  war.  Ko  one 
can  read  the  history  of  the  World  War  with- 
out coming  to  the  conclusion  that  it  released 
many  criminal  tendencies,  more  perhaps  on 
the  part  of  the  Central  Powers,  *but  also  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Russians  and  the  Allies, 
as  the  story  of  the  court  inartials  proves. 
War  is  wholesale  crime.  Bo  what  we  may  to 
exonerate  it  from  this  charge,  it  remains  a 
fact.  This  does  not  ntean,  of  course,  that 
every  soldier  is  a  criminal,  but  that  war  as 
such  is  criminal  because  it  is  organized  mur- 
der, destruction,  and  demoralization.  All 
the  'finer  things  of  life  are  destroyed  and  all 
the  brutal  passions  of  vengeance,  lust  and 
murder  are  aroused.  The  qualities  of  self- 
sacrifice  which  may  be  generated  in  the 
minds  of  many  are  not  an  offset  to  the  anti- 
social qualities  produced. 

•Defective  Personality:  Man  is  apt  to 
lay  the  blame  for  his  short-comings  upon 
other  shoulders,  especially  external  condi- 
tions, either  climatic  or  social.  But  ulti- 
mately the  only  real  explanation  of  the 
causation  in  crime  is  to  be  found  in  de- 
fective personality.  A  person  may  be  de- 
fective in  intelligence,  and  be  unable  to  cal- 
culate the  probable  effects  upon  himself  of  a 
certain  act;  or  in  the  power  of  inhibition 
to  check  a  rising  passion;  or  through  per- 
verted emotions  which  engender  a  desire  for 
the  abnormal.  In  every  case  there  is  a 
physical  background  for  it,  altho  it  may  not 
be  visible  or  discoverable.  A  person  may  be 
apparently  well,  yet^  the  defective  function- 
ing of  some  organ  may  throw  the  whole 
system  off  its  balance.  A  person  thus  handi- 
capped is  always  at  a  great  disadvantage  in 
the  struggle  for  existence.  At  best  even  the 
normally  endowed  person  has  a  severe  strug- 
gle in  making  a  decent  living.  Those  handi- 
capped by  less  strength,  power  of  resistance, 
circumspection,   resourcefulness,   and  other 
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qualities  wMch  aid  tbe  normal,  find  it  almost 
impossible  to  keep  up  the  fight.  Many  a 
man  has  shed  bitter  tears  and  resolved  to 
become  honest.  In  most  cases,  when  the 
defect  is 'Serious,  the 'resolve  is  useless.  And 
in  proportion  as  civilization  becomes  more 
complex,  these  men  will  find  it  harder  to  live 
honestly.  The  only  proper  procedure  is  to 
segregate  them,  give-  them  suitable  work 
under  supervision,  and  enable  them  to  keep 
their  self-respect  by  making  them  earn  their 
living.  The  other  thing  to  do  is  *to  prevent 
by  positive  and  negative  eugenic  measures 
the  multiplication  of  these  defectives. 


March    14 — Increase    vs.    De- 
crease of  Crime 

Both  crime  and  criminals  are  greatly  on 
the  increase.    This  fact  has  been  constantly 
heralded  to  us  for  the  past  year.     Almost 
every  country  engaged  in  the  World  War 
suffered   a    material    increase    in    juvenile 
crime  and  delinquency  during  the  period  of 
the  war.    The  United  States  was  no  excep- 
tion to  this  general  condition.    This  increase 
in  juvenile   delinquency,  we   thought,  was 
easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  millions 
of  fathers  and  elder  brothers  were  suddenly 
drawn  from  homes,  communities,  and  indus- 
tries, and  that  industrial  pressure  m&de  it 
necessary  for  women  and  children  to  leave 
home  and  school  to  fill  the  industrial  places 
made  vacant  by  the  call  of  the  men  to  arms. 
It  is  not  surprizing  that  the  public  schools, 
probation    officers,     juvenile     courts,    and 
juvenile     correctional    institutionB    should 
almost  immediately  feel  the  results.     The 
mere  fact  of  a  great  increase  in  juvenile 
delinquency,   while    deplorable,    is    not,   of 
itself,  startling,  nor  too  discouraging;  there 
is  always  an  increase  in  crime  following  the 
close  of  a  war  in  any  country.    The  reasons 
for  this  I  think  are  quite  obvious,  and  need 
not  be  enlarged  upon  in  this  article. 

Considering  causes  and  conditions  leading 
to  the  commission  of  crim«,  it  is  popularly 
supposed  that  economic  pressure,  ignorance, 
lack  of  proper  home  training,  improper  home 
conditions,  and  heredity  handicap,  are  at 
the  root  of  the  evil.  Some,  or  all  of  these, 
undoubtedly  enter  into  the  question,  and  are 
readily  given  as  natural  causes  of  the 
problem.  To  this  list  of  causes  should  be 
added,  drugs  and  alcohol,  which  undoubtedly 
play  an  important  part  in  the  commission  of 


crime,  and  in  the  making  of  eriminaU. 
While  the  enforcement  of  the  eighteenth 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Ck)nstitution  is 
undoubtedly  destined  to  reduce  greatly  cer- 
tain kinds  of  petty  crime,  and  the  number 
of  jail  and  workhouse  sentences,  it  will  have 
little  or  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the  de- 
fective juvenile  offender  and  the  bold  and 
open  operation  of  the  young  criminals  be- 
tween the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-five, 
whose  crimes  are  not  carried  out  either 
while  under  the  influence  of  liquor  or  as  a 
result  of  the  liquor  habit.  We  may  expect 
a  decrease  in  the  number  of  crimes  and 
criminals  which  have  been  direct  results  of 
poverty  and  idleness  caused  by  the  liquor 
traffic.  It  is  probable  that  drugs,  especially 
heroin  and  cocaine,  play  a  miiteh  greater  part 
in  leading  young  -men  into  crime  than  alco- 
hol. It  is  hoped  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment will  have  much  greater  success  in  sup- 
pressing the  liquor  traffic  than  has  attended 
its  efforts  to  suppress  the  drug  traffic. 

Dark  as  the  foregoing  picture  is,  it  would 
not  be  discouraging  if  the  only  factors  in- 
volved were  to  suppress  the  wave  of  crime, 
and  to  convict  and  imprison  the  criminals. 
We  could  hopef uUy  look  forward  to  the  near 
future  when  the  majority  of  criminals  would 
be  caught  and  the  police  and  courts  would 
have  the  situation  cleared  up,  or  weU  in 
hand.  The  temporary  disadvantages  and 
losses  occurring  in  the  meantime  would 
eventually  be  overcome  and  conditions 
would  gradually  become  normal  as  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  unrest  of  the  country  dis- 
RTioeared 

But  crime  and  criminals  are  only  symp- 
toms in  a  big  general  social  problem,  and 
while  these  factors  seem  to  be  largely  local- 
ized in  big  centers  of  population,  still  these 
and  nearly  all  the  other  factors  are  as  wide- 
spread as  humanity. 

A  recent  article  published  in  the  bulletin 
of  The  Training  School  for  Feeble-Minded 
at  Vineland,  N.  J.,  makes  the  following 
statement : 

« It  has  been  found  that  every  community, 
however  small,  has  at  least  one  "jentally 
deficient  person;  that  there  is  one  in  each 
primary  school;  that  each  clergyman  has 
one  in  his  church;  each  lawyer  one  in  the 
family  of  a  client ;  that  each  physician  has 
one  or  more  among  his  patients.  ..... 

"We  know  that  those  who  work  with  the 
insane  and  the  epileptic;  the  criminal,  the 
juvenile  delinquent  and  the  truant,  the  syph- 
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ilitie,  the  prostitnte  and  other  sex  offenders;. 
the  tramp,  the  paupers,  and  homeless;  the 
drunkard  and  the  drug  habitud;  the  ine£9.- 
eient  and  the  ne'er-do-well,  are  constantly 
finding  the  mentally  deficient,  and  tiiey  com- 
plicate their  difficulties. 

"  We  know  that  th^  defectives  are  often 
in  evidence  when  we  speak  of  tuberculosis, 
children's  diseases,  saving  babies,  tenement 
reform  and  the  slums. 

**  The  higher  grade  morons  at  large,  ki  so- 
eietr,  undoubtedly  increase  the  number  of 
iodastrial  accidents  and  decrease  efficiency 
in  factory,  shop,  and  mill.  They  lower  the 
standards  of  work  and  raise  the  cost  of 
flnpervision.  They  add  to  the  number  of 
unemployed  and  take  toll  from  the  earnings 
of  the  worker. 

"  Is  not  the  time  ripe  for  the  conservation 
of  the  normal  and  efficient  individual  by 
protecting  him  from  the  burden  and  menace 
of  the  defective,  who  is,  too  often,  also,  de- 
linquent and  dependent  f" 

Dr.  Edgar  A.  Doll,  of  Princeton  TJniver- 
sitj,  further  emphasizes  this  same  point  in 
an  article  printed  in  School  and  Society, 
published  by  the  Science  Press,  in  August, 
iriien.he  says: 

"The  menace  of  feeble-mindedness  ap- 
pears in  all  social  problems.  At  least  a 
quarter  of  criminals  and  juvenile  delinquents 
are  known  to  be  feeble-minded.  A  very 
high  percentage  of  professionally  immoral 
vomen  are  feeble-minded.  The  most  serious 
single  factor  in  illegitimacy  is  mental  de- 
fectiveness. Feeble-mindedness  and  the 
almshouse  are  inseparable.  Betardation  in 
the  public  schools  is  in  very  large  measure 
a  consequence  of  feeble-mindedness  in  chil- 
dren. It  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated 
that  at  last  two  per  cent,  of  children  in  the 
primary  grades  are  mentally  defective.  No 
study  in  social  conditions  can  ignore  feeble- 
mindedness as  a  serious  factor.  Even  indus- 
trial  unrest  is,  in  very  large  measure,  the 
result  of  failure  to  reckon  with  mental  de- 
fectiveness. And  the  moron,  wherever  we 
find  him,  is  a  constant  source  of  danger, 
either  potentially  or  in  fact." 

When  the  United  states  entered  the  recent 
war,  it  was  well  understood  that  Ihe  strain 
to  be  put  upon  men  in  the  army  was  to  be 
much  greater  and  a  more  severe  test  of 
human  endurance  than  has  been  required  of 
men  in  any  other  war.  It  was  recognized 
bv  statesmen  and  scientists  alike  that  only 
the  most  nearly  perfect  specimens  of  man- 
hood could  be  expected  to  meet  the  test. 
These  specimens  of  manhood  could  not  be  se- 
lected from  physical  appearance  alone; 
psychiatry  and  psychology  must  needs  be 
employed  in  the  selection.  We  had  already 
discovered  that  every  one  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age  having  the  physical  appearance 


of  maturity  has  not  necessarily  outgrown 
childhood  mentally. 

It  was  also  understood  that  the  highly 
specialized  brancltes  of  service  could  not  be 
entrusted  to  any  but  the  very  best  types, 
both  mentally  and  physically;  that  the  army 
and  the  navy  could  not  afford  to  experiment 
with  an  apparently  perfect  physical  speci- 
men only  to  find,  later,  that  the  specimen 
was  a  mental  defective.  Hence  we  have  the 
very  carefully  planned  and  scientific  selec- 
tive service  draft. 

Through  the  application  of  this  classifica- 
tion procedure,  group  tests  for  ascertaining, 
approximately,  the  mental  capabilities  of 
the  draftees  were  given.  A  few  of  the  very 
startling  discoveries  made  as  a  result  of 
these  tests  are  given  below: 

P«T  Cen# 

at  Each  Rfttinf 
Letter  Mental         ToUl    Native  Foreign    Ne- 

Orade  Age  Army    White     Born      gro 

IlUterate      80         17         72  62 

D-        Under    9.5  10  5  55         89 

D  9.5 — 10.9  15  15  29  28 

C*-  11.0 — 12.9  20  21  8  16 

C  13.0 — 14.9  25  27  7  10 

0+        15.0—16.4  17  19  1  4 

B  16.5 — 17.9  9  9  .  .  2 

A  18.0—19.5  4  4  ..  1 

Total    1,500,000  9,500    8,700  8.300 

In  the  above  table  the  illiterate  group,  D—  and 

D,  represent  the  lowest  mentalities;  C— ,  C  and  C+ 

represent  the   groups   of   average   intelligence;    A 

and    B    groups    represent    the    high-grade    men* 

alities. 

Note  that:  30%  of  the  whole  group  are 
illiterate;  72%  of  the  foreign-born  and  62% 
of  the  negroes  are  illiterate;  45%  of  the 
whole  army  are  found  below  C;  41%  of  the 
native  white  are  found  below  C;  92%  of  the 
foreign-born  are  found  below  C;  83%  of  the 
negroes  are  found  below  C. 

The  following  data  are  of  interest  regard- 
ing the  intelligence  rating  of  various  groups, 
including  802  individuals  reported  by  com- 
pany commanders  to  Battalion  Headquarters 
during  one  month. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  position 
in  the  scales  of  the  number  representing 
punishment  and  promotion  respectively. 

D  or  Below 

B     D  C-    C  C-l-  B     A      C 

Desertion    1     2     1     1     0     0     0     80% 

A.  W.   O.   L 24  39  30   19     4     2     2      77% 

Guard    House 9  16  12   18     5     1     0     61% 

Reduction  in  rank.    0     3     1     0     1     2     0     57% 

Special   duty 15  36  42  91   68  88  21     27% 

Promotion  to  cook.  032  820033% 
Pro.  to  Pvt,  1st  CI.  0  1  4  7  6  10  2  17% 
Pro.  to  corporal...  4  7  7  48  17  35  17  13% 
Pro.  to  sergeant...  1  4  2  20  1813  8  11% 
Recom.  to  O.  T.  S.    0     1      1     5     7     8     6       7% 

It  was  unnnecessary  for  the  United  States 
government  to  determine  by  the  method  of 
"  trial  and  error "  which  men  were  best 
suited  for  artillery  work,  and  which  could  be 
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expected  to  do  nothing  of  a  higher  grade 
than  carry  water  or  feed  mules.  With  all 
the  gradations  of  service  and  mentality  be- 
tween these  two  extremes,  the  process  of 
classification  thus  constantly  and  scientific- 
ally carried  out  accounts  for  the  high  degree 
of  efficiency  obtained  by  the  American  army 
in  such  a  surprizingly  short  period  of  time. 
Germany,  before  our  declaration  of  war,  held 
our  threats  in  contempt,  believing,  from 
their  own  experience,  that  a  competent  army 
could  not  be  gathered  and  trained  short  of 
three  years,  and  that  even  such  an  army 
would  be  wholly  unfitted  for  the  new  meth- 
ods of  warfare  which  she  had  introduced. 
The  actual  results  in  France  disprove,  of 
course,  these  statements,  and  afford  an  ob- 
ject lesson  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  be 
applied  to  all  fields  of  industry,  education, 
and  civilization  generally. 


March  21 — Treatment  of  Pris- 
oners 

We  can  no  longer  ignore  the  voice  of 
science  in  treating  the  problem  of  crime, 
being  content  to  work  out  the  destiny  of 
our  unfortunate  State  wards  and  our  juven- 
ile or  adult  offenders,  by  "rule  of  thumb," 
which,  at  present,  prevails  in  most  of  our 
courts  and,  practically,  in  all  of  our  insti- 
tutions. We  need  to  realize  that  judges  are 
not  qualified  to  pass  upon  the  mental  dis- 
eases and  the  educability  of  the  vast  army 
of  defective  delinquents  passing  through  the 
courts;  we  need  to  realize  that  lawmakers, 
are  even  less  competent  to  fix  limits  of  pun- 
ishment and  terms  of  confinement  in  prisons 
and  institutions  than  are  judges.  We  need 
to  get  away  from  the  feeling  that  crime  is 
to  be  crusht  ou*,  or  the  criminal  cured  by 
punishment.  Punishment  has  its  place  and 
value,  no  doubt,  but  it  can  not  be  depended 
upon  to  cope  with  crime  or  the  criminal 
when  applied  in  the  abstract.  Our  great 
failure  has  been  the  almost  complete  ignor- 
ing of  the  individual  in  dealing  with  the 
criminal,  with  the  result  that  our  institu- 
tions have  com*  justly  into  criticism  as 
places  or  schools  of  crime,  and  with  the  fur- 
ther result  that  about  one-half  or  more  of  the 
first  offenders  become  second  or  third  or 
habitual  offend-ers,  because  of  the  miadi- 
roeted  training  and  the  evil  associations  in 
the  institutions. 

The  criminal  can  not  be  successfully  treat- 


ed either  for  punishment  or  for  reformation 
until  his  personality  as  well  as  all  of  his 
capabilities  and  his  degree  of  responsibility 
have  been  carefully  and  exhaustively  studied. 

The  causes  of  crime  are  much  better 
nnderstood  than  the  cures.  We  know  much 
more  about  the  cure  to-day  than  we  did  five 
years  ago.  The  Department  of  Institutions 
and  Agencies  of  the  State  oi  New  Jersey 
has  promulgated  a  procedure  for  the 
proper  study  and  classification  of  its  de- 
pendent wards,  based  upon  the  army  group 
test,  followed  by  individual  psychiatric  and 
psychological  examinations  for  every  indi- 
vidual. Careful  examinations  and  studies 
are  also  conducted  to  determine  his  educa- 
tional, industrial,  and  other  possibilities. 
Careful  studies  of  the  communities  and  the 
homes  are  also  made,  with  a  view  to  repla- 
cing the  men,  after  confinement,  in  an  en- 
vironment and  amid  companionships  that 
will  be  most  conducive  to  his  rehabilitation. 
The  various  occupations,  trades  and  services 
of  the  institutions  have  also  received  the 
same  kind  of  examination  and  classification 
as  was  given  the  various  services  of  the 
army,  and  the  assignment  to  such  occupa- 
tions, trades  and  services  are  being  made 
accordingly.  After  release  from  the  institu- 
tion, careful  supervision  is  given  the  pa- 
roled inmate  with  a  view  to  affording  him 
such  aid,  encouragement  and  protection  as 
his  constitutional,  mental,  or  other  social 
handicaps  entitle  him. 

The  cycle  now  seems  to  have  been  com- 
pleted. The  crime  having  been  committed, 
the  culprit  apprehended;  the  district  at- 
torney, the  court,  and  the  institution  official 
having  done  their  respective  parts ;  the  State 
having  furnished  vocational  and  other 
training,  based  upon  mental  and  physical 
capabilities  of  the  culprit;  the  parole  de- 
partment having  made  the  necessary  com- 
munity, home,  and  employment  surveys ;  and 
the  prisoner  having  received  the  training 
and  having  been  again  returned  to  free  po- 
ciety — all  of  these,  it  would  seem,  should 
comprehend  the  whole  problem.  If  this 
were  true,  the  problem  would  not  be  so 
hopeless;  but  while  John  Doe  is  on  his  way 
around  this  cycle,  twenty-five  other  John 
Does,  out  of  the  same  conditions,  spring  up, 
confronting  us  with  a  repetition  of  the  same 
thing,  in  each  individual  case.  The  factor 
which  has  been  left  out  of  the  solution  is  the 
community  itself. 
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Every  criminal  and  every  crime  ie  a  local 
problem.  It  is  aa  much  the  bueiness  of  the 
eommimity  to  eliminate  conditions  that  are 
found  to  be  fostering  crime  and  criminals, 
and  to  prepare  itself  to  receive  the  criminal 
lack  into  its  midst,  as  it  is  the  business  of 
the  State  to  detect  erime,  catch,  punish,  and 
train  the  criminals. 

Crime  is  contagions;  criminals  are  infee- 
tiooB.  The  community  must  arise  and  pro- 
tect itself  if  it  would  be  spared  an  epidemic 
or  be  made  immune. 

The  danger  and  the  failure  lie  in  the  fact 
that  the  community  leadership  and  efforts 
are  scattered.  Almost  every  community  puts 
forth  sufficient  effort  to  meet  its  local  prob- 
lems, but  it  does  not  present  a  solid  eom- 
mimity front.  One  organization  is  working 
for  hospitals,  another  for  playgrounds,  a 
third  for  day  nurseries.  Each  church  works 
aerioualy  for  the  good  of  the  community,  no 
one  can  doubt  this  any  more  than  they  can 
donbt  the  seriousness  of  the  military  efforts 
of  the  Allies  before  the  Supreme  War  Ck>un- 
dl  decided  to  unify  the  command  of  the 
allied  armies  under  one  marshal.  To  combat 
crime  and  the  criminal  or  the  German  army 
something  more  than  serious  effort  must  ob- 
tain. Back  of  this  effort  there  must  be  a 
dear  understanding  of  the  problem  to  be 
EolTed,  and  this  means  that  every  factor  in 
the  problem  shall  be  clearly  seen,  considered, 
and  dealt  with.  The  following  case  will  help 
to  illustrate  this  point : 

Early  in  September  we  received  a  letter 
from  a  county  superintendent  of  schools, 
stating  that  a  thirteen-year-old  boy  has  just 
been  expelled  from  school  by  the  board  of 
tmstees  for  the  remainder  of  the  school  year. 
The  superintendent  wanted  to  know  what 
could  be  done  with  the  boy.  An  immediate 
investigation  by  a  competent  field  worker 
disclosed  the  following  conditions:  The  ex- 
pelled boy  was  one  of  three  children.  The 
family  lived  in  an  abandoned  barn  down  on 
the  banks  of  a  river.  The  mother  was 
tubercular,  working  as  a  chambermaid  in 
a  hotel;  the  father  totally  deaf,  working 
for  a  near-by  farmer  at  $5.00  a  week, 
A  younger  brother,  nine  years  old,  was  a 
cripple.  This  little  cripple,  unable  to  at- 
tend school,  was  being  taught  to  beg,  hav- 
ing been  pitied  and  petted  by  kindly  inten- 
tioned  but  short-sighted  people.  The  young- 
est child  was  a  girl  of  six  or  seven,  three 


rears  retarded  mentally  and  physically,  with 
an  aggravated  case  of  adenoids. 

This  represents  a  condition  where  every 
member  of  the  family  is  bound,  very  soon, 
to  become  a  public  charge,  yet  the  com- 
munity, in  its  blindness,  proceeds  drastically 
against  the  thirteen-year-old  boy,  the  only 
member  of  the  entire  household  that  pre- 
aented  a  possibility  for  useful  or  decent 
citizenship.  No  organization,  church,  so- 
city,  association,  or  official  in  the  community 
seemed  to  have  the  slightest  concern  or, 
indeed,  to  have  thought  of  the  future  con- 
sequences of  further  neglect  in  this  family. 
The  thirteen-year-old  boy  had  formerly  been 
in  trouble  and  sent  to  the  State  Home  for 
Boys,  at  Jamesburg,  but,  upon  release  from 
that  institution,  was  returned  to  the  same 
conditions  and  the  same  home  whence  he 
came.  In  this  case  the  community,  repre- 
sented by  the  Board  of  Education,  could  see 
but  one  factor  in  a  general  community 
problem. 

The  problem  of  crime  and  criminals  is  not 
difficult  to  understand;  it  can  be  controlled 
to  a  degree  that  will  rob  it  of  the  menace  it 
now  holds  for  humanity.  To  accomplish  this, 
however,  we  must  adopt  different  and  more 
scientific  methods.  The  principle  of  the 
selective  draft  service  must  be  applied  in  our 
courts  and  institutions.  The  same  vigilance 
that  quickly  checks  and  controls  the  spread 
of  disease  in  a  community  must  be  employed 
to  check  and  control  crime  and  criminals. 
We  must  realize  that  unamericanized  fami- 
lies, poor  housing,  incomp»9tent  parenthood, 
lack  of  proper  supervision  for  engaging  the 
spare  time  of  school  children,  unsupervised 
playgrounds,  dance  halls,  and  moving  picture 
theaters,  as  well  as  feeble-mindedness  and 
constitutional  incompetency  are  the  allies  of 
crime  and  criminals.  They  are  strictly  en- 
trenched behind  the  lines  of  public  neglect 
and  indifference  and  legislative  economy. 
Their  ravages  can  be  checked  and  controlled 
only  by  presenting  a  solid  community  front 
and  by  acting  according  to  scientific 
standards. 


March  S8 — Prevention  of  Crime 

Introduction:  It  was  intimated  at  the 
end  of  the  first  and  the  third  lessons  that 
the  prevention  of  crime  is  not  a  simple  thing, 
because  the  causes  of  it  are  many  and  are 
deeply  entrenched  in  human  nature  and  so- 
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cial  conditions.  The  remedies  suggested  in 
this  lesson  should,  consequently,  be  taken  in 
their  cumulative  effect  as  a  whole,  rather 
than  in  a  detached  manner.  Just  as  no 
single  cause  explains  all  crime,  so  no  single 
remedy  will  prevent  it. 

Economic  Improvement:  The  dire  pov- 
erty of  many  persons  has  undoubtedly  led  to 
much  crime.  Whatever  ultimate  explana- 
tions may  be  given  of  economic  duti^ess,  it 
serves  at  least  as  an  occasion  for  the  defec- 
tive and  unbalanced  nature  to  break  cut  in 
crime.  With  suffksient  earnings  there  ought 
to  be  an  improvement  along  thia  line.  We 
suggest  consequently  the  following  lines  of 
action:  More  regular  employment  for  sea- 
son workers.  One  of  the  complaints  of  the 
miners  in  our  own  country  has  been  based 
on  the  irregularity  of  their  work — ^long  hours 
at  certain  seasons  and  no  work  at  others. 
Their  demand  for  six  hours  per  day  was  not 
one  for  a  six-hour  day,  but  rather  for  at 
least  six  hours  of  work  per  day  all  the  year 
round,  with  somewhat  longer  hours  at  times 
of  pressure.  They  claim  that  their  earnings 
would  be  more  evenly  distributed  over  the 
year  and  on  the  whole  larger.  This  case  is 
referred  to  because  it  is  recent.  It  is,  how- 
ever, characteristic  of  all  seasonal  trades. 
The  high  tension  during  certain  periods  with 
long  hours  and  high  speed  is  apt  to  produce 
habitual  fatigue  with  a  diminished  vitality 
and  lower  power  of  resistance.  When  the 
strain  is  over  an  unfavorable  reaction  is 
likely  to  set  in  and  to  produce  vice  and  crime 
in  unbalanced  persons. 

It  would  seem  possible  that  a  better  dis- 
tribution of  work  over  the  whole  year,  or  at 
least  over  a  longer  period  than  at  present, 
were  poestble  in  many  seasonal  trades.  With 
a  little  good-will  and  better  provision  this 
has  already  been  done  in  some  trades  to  the 
great  benefit  of  all  concerned,  especially  in 
the  manufacture  of  staple  articles.  This 
suggestion  should  be  supplemented  by  the 
need  for  industrial  insurance,  so  that  if 
slack  times  come  the  laborer  is  not  depen- 
dent on  his  lodge  or  on  charity.  It  makes 
him  more  self-respecting  and  independent. 
Wages  are  rising  constantly  in  all  organized 
trades,  and  the  worker  will  soon  be  earning 
enough  to  meet  this  need.  Low  wages  were 
formerly  the  cause  of  much  economic  dis- 
tress. 

Education:  It  is  unfortunately  true  that 
in  many  laborers'  families — and  eUewhere — 


no  regular  budget  of  expenses  is  kept.  In 
itimes  of  high  earnings  expenses  are  run  up 
for  more  or  less  useless  articks.  At  the  end 
of  the  period  the  worker  finds  himself 
"stript"  and  dissatisfied,  and  he  is  likely  to 
blame  some  one  else  for  his  need.  The 
laborer  should  be  tanght  the  value  of  a 
budget. 

Art  and  Literature:  There  must  be  an 
improvement  in  the  attitude  of  art  and  lit- 
erature. Much  of  what  passes  as  an  **  art 
supplement"  in  newspapers  is  subversive  of 
morality.  In  many  cases  so-called  higher 
art  delights  in  depicting  criminals  with  at 
least  the  indirect  result  of  inciting  to  similar 
crimes.  Many  books  which  are  praised  as 
products  of  high  art  are  productive  of  crime. 
Literature  should  not  make  a  hero  of  a 
rascal  and  a  fool  of  a  judge.  The  exploita- 
tion of  crime  in  the  press,  especially  in  the 
"yellow"  journals,  has  undoubtedly,  a  blight- 
ing effect  on  the  imagination  of  many  a  boy. 
It  would  be  diflicult  to  collect  statistics 
along  this  line.  However,  in  many  cases  of 
juvenile  delinquency  the  offender  was  found 
to  have  newspapers  about  his  person  describ- 
ing a  sensational  crime.  So-called  "waves  of 
crime"  are  explicable  only  on  the  basis  of 
psychical  contagion  spread  by  the  papers. 
Whether  such  exploitation  of  crime  by  the 
press  should  be  forbidden  is  a  matter  which 
can  not  be  considered  here. 

Beligion:  Some  men  have  doubted  the 
eflicacy  of  religion  as  a  remedy  for  crime. 
That  depends  on  the  religion,  of  course.  If 
one  is  bidden  as  a  religious  duty  to  kill  a 
heretic,  an  anti-social  act  is  committed,  no 
matter  how  pleasing  such  an  act  may  be 
thought  to  be  to  the  alleged  deity.  Many 
crimes  have  been  committed  in  the  name  of 
religion.  If,  again,  the  dull  intelligence  of 
a  criminally  inclined  person  leads  him  to 
think  that  forgiveness  and  absolution  free 
him  from  the  consequences  of  his  wrong  act, 
that  religion,  or  his  interpretation  of  it,  is 
anti-social.  A  religion  which  insists  on  indi- 
vidual responsibility  for  one's  own  acts  and 
their  consequences  is  likely  to  diminish 
crime.  The  "sins  of  the  fathers"  are  surely 
visited  "upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and 
fourth  generation  " ;  and  it  is  as  true  to-day 
— notwithstanding  our  progress  in  graft- 
ing-^as  it  was  in  times  of  old  that  we  can 
not  gather  figs  from  thistles  or  grapes  from 
thorns.  If  a  religion  insists  strongly  on 
the  strict  application  of  cause  and  effect,  be- 
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eause  '^whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall 
he  also  reap/'  it  helps  to  prevent  crime.  If, 
finally,  a  religion  preaches  love  and  kindness, 
good-will  and  brotherhood,  it  should  be 
eonnted  among  the  etrongest  agencies  for 
the  prevention  of  crime.  If  many  criminals 
are  found  to  be  firm  believers  in  their  re- 
li^on,  thej  prove  from  a  new  point  of  view 
that  their  intelligence  has  no  edge,  and  that 
ther  select  from  whatever  religious  teach- 
ing they  have  received,  those  portions  which 
are  in  harmonj  with  their  own  evil  inclina- 
tioBS. 

Ths  Simple  Life:  Civilization  has  been 
blamed  for  manj  of  the  more  ''refined" 
Crimea.  This  is,  perhaps,  not  true ;  yet  there 
is  a  certain  justification  in  the  claim.  It 
requires  stress  and  strain  to  provide  the 
things  that  are  not  necessary  or  are  posi- 
tively injurious.  Many  a  man  has  broken 
down  morally  because  he  wanted  to  keep  up 
with  the  people  of  larger  wealth  with  whom 
he  was  thrown  in  contact.  The  endless  mul- 
tiplication of  what  are  supposed  to  be  needs 
is  appalling.  A  tremendously  ''strenuous 
life"  is  necessary  to  provide  them.  Not 
everybody  is  equal  to  the  task,  and  many  a 
man  breaks  down  in  the  vain  pursuit.  Many 
of  our  extra  exertions  are  ultimately  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  things  which  are,  to 
say  the  least,  of  doubtful  benefit.  Modera- 
tion would  relieve  us  of  much  of  this  strain, 
enable  us  to  enjoy  life  more  by  giving  us 
more  time  for  the  pursuit  of  really  worth- 
while things,  and  prevent  much  criminality 
of  the  more  "refined"  type.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly better  to  go  without  a  new  automobile 
and  have  more  time  for  reading  than  to 
"work  oneself  to  deatb"  or  resort  to  quee- 
tionable  means  of  increasing  one's  income. 

Outdoor  recreation,  world-wide  interests 
and  steady  growth  in  all  that  makes  for 
nianhood  will  do  much  to  keep  one  healthy. 

IirPROVEBfENT     OF    THE     HUMAN     STOCK : 

Emphasis  has  been  placed  throughout  this 
lesson  on  the  fact  that  the  really  strong, 
balanced  and  intelligent  man  is  not  likely  to 
become  a  criminal.  The  remedies  were  in- 
tended to  help  the  weaker  man,  who  is 
guided  more  by  circumstances  than  by  his 
own  inherent  powers.    This  implies  that  ulti- 


mately the  best  remedy  lies  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  human  caliber  from  the  mental 
and  physical  points  of  view.  This  can  be 
done  only  by  greater  attention  to  eugenics, 
both  positive  and  negative. 

We  have  succeeded  to  a  remarkable  extent 
in  improving  the  breed  of  some  domestic  ani- 
mals. In  two  centuries  we  have  more  than 
trebled  the  weight  of  our  beeves;  the  milk 
supply  of  certain  breeds  has  more  than  quad- 
rupled. Man  has  succeeded  in  the  long 
ages  in  turning  the  devourer  of  sheep  into 
their  faithful  guardian.  These  are  only  a 
few  out  of  many  examples  which  could  be 
given. 

But  man  has  paid  little  attention  to  his 
own  breeding,  owing  partly  to  a  false  feel- 
ing of  delicacy  and  partly  to  a  false  religious 
notion.  With  a  little  attention  we  could  im- 
prove the  human  stock  considerably,  and 
that  would  of  itself  diminish  crime.  All 
modem  investigations  have  proved  indubit- 
ably that  the  criminal  is  an  inferior  human 
animal,  both  physically  and  mentally.  At- 
tention to  this  problem  would  solve  the  ques- 
tion of  crime  to  a  considerable  extent. 

This  may  and  will  take  many  generations. 
Meanwhile  we  can  do  one  thing — ^pre- 
vent the  multiplication  of  the  criminal 
classes.  It  is  useless  in  many  cases  to  pun- 
ish the  criminal.  He  needs  to  be  removed 
from  the  too  keen  struggle  for  life  for  which 
his  physical  and  mefital  powers  are  unequal. 
He  should  be  put  under  educational  influ- 
ences, where  his  particular  failings  are 
watched  and  remedied.  But,  by  all  means, 
he  should  not  be  allowed  to  propagate  and 
give  the  next  generation  the  same  problem 
to  struggle  with  which  taxes  our  own  mental 
and  economic  resources  so  severely.  There 
would  be  an  appreciable  falling  off  in  crime 
and  the  results  would  react  beneficially  on 
society  in  one  or  two  generations. 

The  following  books  are  recommended: 
Criminology,  by  Maurice  Par  melee,  Macmil- 
lan,  1918;  Punishment  and  Beformation,  by 
P.  H.  Wines,  1918;  Crime  in  Its  Belation  to 
Social  Progress,  by  A.  C.  Hall,  Lemcke, 
1902;  The  Individual  Delinquent,  by  W. 
Healy,  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1915. 
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I.  THE  ELUSIVENESS  OF  DESIRE" 

John  Kelman,  DJ).,  New  York  City. 


The  mirage  shall  become  a  pool. — laa.  35:7. 

The  most  f  antastic  and  surely  the  most 
cruel  of  all  natural  phenomena  is  the  mirage 
of  the  desert.  The  sands  of  Africa  and  the 
clay  and  stones  of  the  Syrian  desert  spread 
their  vast  expanse  of  tawny  or  leaden  color 
to  the  sun,  and  the  hapless  traveler  whose 
store  of  water  has  failed  him  at  last  aban- 
dons the  vain  hope  of  an  oasis.  Suddenly 
in  front  of  him  there  is  the  sparkle  of  sun 
on  lapping  waves.  It  is  a  lake  with  palm- 
trees,  or  an  inland  sea  with  wooded  islands 
and  their  reflections  clear  in  the  waters  as 
the  ripples  die  down  to  calm.  With  tongue 
cracked  and  bloodshot  eyes  he  staggers  on 
toward  that  magic  that  is  fairer  and  more 
delicate  than  any  real  scenery.  It  feeedes 
before  his  advance,  and  as  the  fever  rises 
he  strips  off  his  clothing  piece  by  piece. 
Afterward  they  find  him,  nafted  and  dead, 
on  the  hot  ground  where  the  waters  had 
shone  before  his  eyes. 

In  Hebrew  literature  there  is  much  refer- 
ence to  the  desert.  The  usual  effect  of  it 
upon  Israel's  thought  was  to  teach  her  to 
appreciate  her  oasis  land  of  Syria.  It  has 
often  been  remarked  that  she  exaggerated 
the  beauty  and  fertility  of  her  land,  but  it 
has  to  be  remembered  that  those  trees  and 
watersprings  and  mountains  are  seen  and 
described  by  men  whose  instinctive  sense  of 
the  surrounding  desert  heightened  their 
charms  'by  contrast.  This,  however,  is  a 
bolder  stroke.  The  writer  here  is  thinking 
not  of  escape  from  the  desert  but  attack 
upon  it.  Ezekiel's  waters  from  beneath  the 
altar  are  to  reclaim  the  desert  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  But  this  goes  farther  still,  facing 
those  lies  and  delusions  which  are  the  most 
exquisitely  torturing  devices  of  the  desert's 
cruel  heart,  and  forcing  the  mirage  Itself 
back  to  truth. 

We  need  not  pause  upon  the  historical  in- 
terpretation of  the  metaphor  for  Israel,  for 
the  promise  is  of  application  wide  as  human 
life.    It  is  not  the  kingdom  of  God  coming 


upon  life  when  it  appears  gray  and  wortii- 
less,  to  give  zest  and  the  promise  of  good, 
that  is  here  depicted.  It  is  life  appearing 
good  and  full  of  zest  that  calls  forth  de- 
sire, and  then  failing  us.  It  is  the  disUlusion 
and  treachery,  the  false  promises  of  happi- 
ness and  satisfaction  leading  only  to  disap- 
pointed hopes.  We  need  not  pose  as  su- 
perior persons  who  are  above  such  things. 
"We  live  by  admiration";  we  need  desire 
and  the  satisfaction  of  desire,  and  we  can 
not  be  our  best  without  it. 

Well,  there  is  no  one  of  ripe  years  who 
is  not  quite  well  accustomed  to  see  the  waters 
of  his  desire  turn  to  mirage.  Some  one  has 
said  that  most  of  the  pools  at  which  we 
slake  our  thirst  are  turgid.  But  that  is  not 
the  worst.  The  worst  is  that  when  we  come 
to  the  pools  they  are  not  there.  This  is 
so  common  in  experience  that  the  repetition 
of  it  sounds  commonplace.  Mirage  is  not  a 
metaphor  of  high  tragedy,  it  is  an  every- 
day fact.  We  live  by  admiration,  but  either 
we  fail  to  reach  what  we  have  admired,  or 
reaching  it  find  it  no  longer  admirable. 
Either  "suddenly,  as  rare  things  will,  it 
vanished,"  or  "achievement  lacks  a  gracious 
somewhat." 

It  is  but  natural  that  this  disillusion 
should  have  called  forth  voices  In  the  wilder- 
ness. Job  will  ever  have  his  comforters, 
more  or  less  wise  and  relevant.  There  are 
realists  who  accept  the  situation,  and  appear 
to  find  comfort  in  literature  and  speech 
about  the  vanity  of  human  wishes.  Some 
of  them  are  ever  laboriously  reminding  us 
of  the  mirage  of  life,  and  damping  the  ar- 
dor of  young  enthusiasts  with  their  cyni- 
cism— "Ah,  my  young  friends,  but  wait  till 
you  are  as  old  as  we  are!"  Nobler  voices 
too,  there  are,  crying  in  the  night  of  man's 
discomfiture — voices  from  brave,  dark  hearts 
that  shout  courage  amidst  the  (^^«1l^Fi?lf^n, 

"  As  one  by  one  thy  hopes  depart. 
Be  resolute  and  calm," 

or — "We  are  not  meant  to  succeed;  ffdlar« 


>From  Thougktt  on  Thinga  EteruKl,  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
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19  the  fate  allotted  ...  but  God  forbid  it 
should  be  man  that  grambles."  But  such 
comfort  la  not  enough.  We  do  complain; 
and,  if  we  are  being  cheated  bj  the  false 
ippearances  of  things,  we  are  In  no  mood 
to  accept  the  situation  complacently.  Then, 
while  we  stand  angrilj  facing  the  trick  and 
aham  of  life,  with  the  mocking  laughter  of 
the  muTerse  in  our  ears,  God's  great  Toice 
u  beard,  '*  The  mirage  shall  become  a  pooL" 
Here  is  a  new  thing — the  attack  upon  the 
facts  themeelTes  by  the  onlj  one  who  has 
power  to  change  them.  It  is  like  God's 
^eat  way.  He  is  too  wise  and  true  to  deny 
the  obTious  fact.  The  poor  world  has  been 
Bc  often  cheated  that  it  will  never  trust  any 
light-hearted  comforters.  But  this  voice  ac- 
knowledges the  fact  that  "  the  world  passeth 
away."  '^What  is  your  life  f  it  is  even  a 
mirage,"  it  says.  But  then  it  adds,  "The 
mirage  shall  become  a  pool."  It  faces  the 
worst,  and  then  raises  the  shout  of  redemp- 
tion. Disillusion  is  true,  but  it  is  not  the 
last  word  there  is  to  say.  The  dream  and 
the  desire  of  life  have  proved  false  for  a 
time,  but  they  shall  yet  turn  out  true.  In 
them  we  have  touched  reality,  and  God 
can  yet  confirm  it. 

The  promise  of  life  was  pools  of  water, 
satisfying  its  desires  for  health  and  beauty, 
for  coolness  and  rest.  Christ  is  often  mis- 
imderstood,  as  if  he  were  laying  new  spir- 
itual burdens  on  the  poor  children  of  desire. 
Beally  he  offers  rest.  He  offers  not  an- 
other thirst  for  an  ideal  still  more  unattain- 
able, bat  living  water  which  will  slake 
the  soul's  thirst.  He  offers  not  another 
added  energy  to  the  spirit  already  tired, 
bat  the  coolness  of  quiet  waters  and  the 
shade  of  the  trees  of  God.  He  offers  not 
a  morbid  holiness  but  a  healthful  and 
natural  life. 

The  disillusioned  and  disappointed  will 
naturally  distrust  such  offers  as  these.  For 
them  the  greensward  is  faded,  and  the  color 
and  radiance  are  gone  out  of  life's  vision, 
kaving  but  the  harsh  monotony  of  the  desert. 


Desire,  whether  granted  or  refused,  haa 
cheated  them,  until  they  have  finally  made 
up  their  minds  to  deaden  down  its  fires; 
they  do  not  intend  to  be  betrayed  again. 
But  Christ  insists  upon  reopening  the  ques- 
tion. What  you  saw  and  desired  was  real 
good,  tho  the  form  in  which  you  sought 
it  may  not  have  been  the  best  for  you.  But 
the  keen  and  poignant  sense  of  life  which 
seemed  to  vanish  has  not  really  disappeared. 
All  that  you  wanted  to  make  life  perfect., 
God  still  has  in  store  for  you.  At  his  right 
hand  there  are  pleasures  forever  more. 

**  All  we  have  willed  or  hoped  or  dreamed  of 
good,  shall  exist; 
Not  its  semblance,  but  itself;  no  beauty, 
nor  good,  nor  power 
Whose  voice  has  gone  forth,  but  each  sur- 
vives for  the  melodist, 
When  eternity  confirms  the   conception 
of  an  hour."     - 

And  if  the  question  still  be  asked,  when 
these  things  shall  be,  the  answer  probably 
expected  is,  that  this  life  is  not  all,  but 
only  the  beginning.  Here  we  are  disci- 
plined by  desires,  there  we  shall  be  satis- 
fied with  fulfilments.  It  is  a  legitimate  and 
worthy  answer.  One  of  the  most  powerful 
arguments  for  immortality  is  just  this  two- 
fold fact,  that  in  our  desires  we  catch  pass- 
ing glimpses  of  convincing  and  evident  good, 
and  that  in  many  cases  these  are  all  which 
is  allowed  us.  To  doubt  that  these  are 
waiting  for  fulfilment  in  some  life  comple- 
mentary to  this  is  to  pronounce  all  experi- 
ence meaningless.  But  besides  that,  when 
the  love  and  power  of  Christ  enter  into  life 
here,  they  change  the  whole  aspect  of  it. 
80  vital  and  keen  a  thing  is  faith  that 
those  who  believe  find  not  desire  only  but 
fulfilment  of  desire,  and  that  increasing  with 
the  years.  We  shall  all  find  some  things 
which  we  have  desired  as  pools  of  water 
turn  out  to  be  mirage.  Those  are  wise  and 
happy  who  resist  the  temptation  to  rebel 
and  trust  this  great  word  of  God's  reassur- 
ance.   The  mirage  shall  become  a  pool. 


II.  THE  PHANTASMAGORIA  OF  LIFE 


The  mirage  shall  become  a  pooh — ^Isa.  35:7. 

Apart  from  the  treachery  of  the  mirage 
which  offers  illusive  waters  to  thirsty  lips, 
there  is  also  its  confusion  of  the  real  and 
the  anreal  worlds.  East  of  Damascus  it 
niaj  be  seen  for  hours  together,  changing 


the  gray  vacancy  of  the  horizon  into  an  un- 
ceasing restless  kaleidoscopic  spectacle  of 
swiftly  changing  form  and  color.  All  sorts 
of  familiar  scenes  suggest  themselves  to  the 
imagination  as  picture  succeeds  picture.  But 
the  general  effect  is  so  powerful  as  to  defy 
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even  the  sanest  mind  to  retain  its  sense  of 
reality. 

This  aspect  of  the  mirage  suggests  a 
nobler  interpretation  of  the  text  than  that 
of  desire.  We  have,  after  all,  a  deeper 
quarrel  with  life  than  its  false  promises  of 
satisfaction  and  happiness.  We  demand  a 
stable  and  abiding  sense  of  a  real  world  in 
which  we  are*  dealing  with  realities.  In  the 
midst  of  many  interests  and  pursuits  there 
come  moments  when  the  whole  sense  of  life 
fails  us  and  seems  to  eraporate.  Shake- 
speare knew  the  feeling  well,  and  has  told 
us,  in  words  whose  familiarity  proves  how 
true  has  been  their  appeal,  of  life  as  ''a 
tale  told  by  an  idiot,  signifying  nothing," 
and  ourselves  as  "such  stuff  as  dreams  are 
made  of."  Sometimes  this  comes  ks  a  gen- 
eral reaction  from  our  habitual  trust  in  the 
soundness  of  our  ordinary  vle^s.  Sometimes 
it  is  a  sharp  and  sudden  experience,  when 
some  event,  long  looked  forward  to,  seems 
unreal  when  it  comes,  and  in  spite  of  all 
persuasions  to  the  contrary  we  find  ourselves 
among  cloud-work,  eacb  man  walking  in  a 
vain  show. 

The  great  idealists  have  sought  to  safe- 
guard man's  belief  in  the  reality  of  his  spir- 
itual experience  by  the  most  daring  philoso- 
phies; asserting,  in  face  of  all  such  faint- 
ings  of  the  spirit  as  we  have  mentioned, 
that  the  ideas  dwell  in  beaven,  and  that 
thought  is  the  only  reality.  Christian  optim- 
ists, like  Eingsley  and  George  Macdonald, 
have  dogmatized  on  the  courageous  principle 
that  such  convictions  are  so  beautiful  that 
they  must  be  true.  We  are  grateful  for  all 
such  voices,  yet  times  of  doubt  recur.  Are 
we  indeed  children  of  eternity,  lying  on  our 
backs  in  the  cave  as  Plato  says,  and  seeing 
but  the  reflection  of  things  on  the  roof,  yet 
knowing  that  the  realities  are  suref  or  are 
we  but  ants  tumbling  on  the  buge  ant-heap, 
taking  ourselves  with  an  absurd  seriousness, 
and  dreaming  great  things  f  Do  our  sins 
and  virtues,  our  struggles  and  resistances, 
our  joys  and  sorrows,  really  matter f  or  are 
these  all  but  the  cloud-work  of  the  desert  f 
The  voice  of  God  assures  us  that  the  mirage 
shall  become  a  pool,  real  enough  to  live  for 
or  to  die  for.  That  is  what  Jesus  Christ 
has  done  for  the  world. 

Let  ua  look  at  one  or  two  details. 

I.  Our  work  often  induces  a  sense  of  un- 
reality. Weary  toilers,  whether  successful 
or  unsuccessful,  feel  the  vanity  even  of  fin- 


ished works,  and  still  more  the  vanity  of 
unfinished  works.  Many  a  man  has  built 
his  tower,  done  what  he  set  out  to  do,  and 
the  tower  falls  and  his  labor  is  lost;  or 
worse  still,  his  tower  stands  only  to  shame 
him  with  its  imperfection,  for  it  is  not  the 
thing  he  had  designed.  The  better  the 
workman,  the  more  unsatisfied  he  is  with  his 
finished  works.  And  then  how  much  has  to 
be  left  unfinished.  The  man's  designs  are 
greater  than  the  length  of  his  life.  "Am- 
bition had  set  its  hold  on  him.  He  wanted 
to  do  more  than  there  was  time  for.  Like 
many  of  us  he  began  by  thinking  that  life 
was  longer  than  it  is." 

Well,  finished  or  unfinished,  satisfactory 
or  unsatisfactory,  here  is  God's  verdict  upon 
man's  honest  labor.  He  approves  the  pur- 
pose of  a  life,  and  his  approval  establishes 
the  work  of  our  hands  upon  us.  He  under- 
stands what  you  meant  to  do,  and  knows 
the  pattern  showed  you  in  secret,  after  which 
you  have  been  striving.  That,  in  God's 
sight,  is  reality.  It  is  work,  and  has  eternal 
value.  No  faithful  toil  can  ever  really  be 
futile.  This  assurance  brings  a  man  in 
among  the  abiding  things,  for  it  tells  him 
that  he  has  built  a  house  not  made  with 
hands  that  is  eternal. 

II.  Character  is  often  a  most  tantalizing 
and  lamentable  mirage.  We  see  our  goal, 
apparently  possible  and  within  our  reach, 
and  across  the  desert  we  pant  after  it.  Bat 
which  of  us  has  attained,  or  is  anything  re- 
sembling the  man  he  fain  would  bef  The 
fitting  and  evanescent  image  of  our  noblest 
manhood  often  dims  and  vanishes.  Old  temp- 
tstions  recurring  out  of  due  season  draw 
us  down  from  high  hopes  to  low  levels  of 
actual  conduct.  Honesty,  justice,  purity, 
even  when  we  have  reached  them  in  some 
degree,  are  a  compromise  rather  than  a  vic- 
tory. Our  high  efforts  end  ignominiously 
in  the  mere  keeping  up  of  appearances.  At 
times  a  subtle  doubt  invades,  and  we  find 
ourselves  persisting,  without  knowing  why 
we  do  so,  in  a  moral  struggle  of  whose 
worth  we  are  by  no  means  certain. 

Again  God's  word  is  that  that  mirage  also 
shall  become  a  pool.  One  day  we  shall  be 
sure  with  an  indisputable  certainty  of  the 
worth  of  the  struggle,  and  of  the  glory  of 
moral  victory.  What  good  hope  are  you 
now  clinging  to  in  your  disgusted  and  dis- 
illusioned heart  f  He  will  "  take  the  dis- 
torted thing  in  his  hands  and  make  some* 
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\hag  gallant  of  it/*  God  draws  out  the 
best  that  is  in  a  man  and  confinns  it  upon 
him.  Eren  here  this  may  be  felt  and  seen; 
and,  beyond,  we  shall  find  that  we  have 
been  fighting  better  than  we  knew. 

in.  Faith,  onee  taken  to  be  the  surest  of 
realities,  is  now  discredited  in  many  minds. 
I[  seems  a  fantastic  dreamland,  which  wak- 
ening intellect  has  discovered  to  be  wild  and 
impossible.  Old  forms  and  securities  of  faith 
have  proved  illusory.  "Olympus  and  Sinai 
are  deserts."  The  great  mirage  of  Christi- 
asity  itself  is  over.  Jesus  Christ  remains 
but  as  the  memory  of  a  dream,  a  fair  form 
in  arty  a  hope  from  which  the  light  has 
faded,  a  star  vanished  in  the  night.  This 
mirage  also  shall  become  a  pool  of  living 
waters.  In  some  form  or  other,  Christian 
faith  is  going  to  prove  true.  Where  the 
waters  that  once  promised  refreshment  have 
i>^uiiahed,  and  where  now  there  are  only 
deserts  of  intellectual  routine,  streams  of 
vital  truth  will  flow  once  more,  never  again 
to  faiL  Looking  back  when  the  change  is 
completed,  you  will  not  count  it  a  change 
from  reality  to  unreality,  but  from  an  im- 
perfect vision  to  the  very  truth  of  God  and 
of  life.  There  is  a  faith  for  you  which  will 
never  need  to  be  abandoned,  a  sure  and 
eternal  truth  on  the  strength  of  which  you 
may  live  and  die. 

rv.  Each  of  these  is  but  a  detail  in  the 
great  mirage  of  life  itself.    The  world,  with 


the  brilliance  of  its  spectacle  and  the  heave 
and  fall  of  its  surge — we  have  found  it  out 
to  be  but  cloud,  and  still  we  gaze.  Bi^al 
or  not,  its  wonder  and  its  beauty  fascinate 
us  and  hold  our  eyes.  And  heaven,  as  you 
once  imagined  it,  that  last  and  most  deli- 
cate mirage  of  all — ^you  used  to  be  thrilled 
with  its  splendor;  now  you  turn  from  its 
gaudy  and  inadequate  eloudland.  You  have 
found  out  the  earth  and  the  heavens. 

Yes,  but  beneath  such  shows  of  things 
there  are  realities — the  new  earth  and  the 
new  heaven — an  earth  where  life  is  real,  a 
heaven  where  the  real  life  of  earth  is  made 
eternal.  For  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord  of  reali- 
ties, and  he  is  Master  of  earth  and  heaven, 
who  "maketh  all  things  new."  He  knows 
how  we  all  dream,  and  how  futile  the  dream 
appears  on  our  awakening.  But  through  it 
all  there  remain  for  all  of  us  the  facts  of 
faith  and  love  and  service.  These  things 
are  no  dream,  tho  on  them  also  for  • 
moment  we  may  lose  our  hold.  Yet  for  the 
faithful  these  will  prove  so  real  that  they 
will  give  reality  to  all  the  rest  that  tends 
so  readily  to  fade.  And  at  last  comes  death. 
"After  the  fever  of  life,  after  wearinesses 
and  sicknesses,  fightings  and  despondings, 
languor  and  fretfulness,  struggling  and  suc- 
ceeding; after  all  the  changes  and  chances 
of  this  troubled  unhealthy  state,  at  last 
comes  death,  at  length  the  great  white 
throne,  at  length  the  beatific  vision." 
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toward  the  sun,  as  8ir  George  Darwin  calcu- 
lated and  predicted,  and  finally  plunge  into 
its  fiery  depths,  the  mother  sun  devouring 
her  earth  child.  Or  it  may  be  blotted  out 
suddenly  by  some  colossal  cosmic  collision. 
God  is  constantly  creating  and  extinguish- 
ing worlds,  as  snowflakes  are  ceaselessly 
forming  and  melting  in  the  air. 


Then  eameih  the  end — Matt.  24:14. 

This  world  is  not  a  finality.  Transitori- 
cess  is  stamped  on  all  things  human  and 
earthly. 

The  earth  itself  will  end.  It  is  not  a  stable 
planet,  much  less  an  eternal  world.  It  cer- 
tainly had  a  beginning  in  time  and  will  as 
certainly  have  an  end.  The  seeds  of  decay 
and  dissolution  are  planted  in  its  very  con- 
stitution; its  doom  was  on  it  from  the  be- 
diming. How  it  will  end  science  is  not  sure, 
as  it  is  not  sure  how  it  began.  It  may 
slowly  freeze  to  death  as  it  cools  down  and 
floats  round  the  dying  sun  as  a  planetary 
''orpse,  like  the  moon,  coffined,  it  may  be,  in 
ve  and  wrapt  in  a  shroud  of  snow.  It 
may  be  drawn  in  a  slowly  winding  spiral 


Humanity  will  end.  Just  how  humanity 
will  end  we  do  not  know,  but  the  cooling 
earth  itself  will  render  human  life  impos- 
sible millions  of  years  before  it  meets  its 
own  doom.  And  we  may  be  thankful  that 
humanity  will  end.  For  it  will  never  be  per- 
fected on  this  earth.  Evil  will  cling  to  it 
to  the  last.  The  tares  are  too  closely  inter- 
twined with  the  wheat  ever  to  be  wholly 
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rooted  up.  Human  nature  has  been  too 
deeply  stained  with  sin  ever  to  have  all  the 
discoloration  and  poison  washed  out  of  it 
by  the  penitential  tears  of  earth.  This 
world,  however  it  may  attain  to  the  visions 
and  dreams  of  prophets  and  poets,  will  al- 
ways have  some  evil  mixed  with  its  good. 
It  will  be  a  not  wholly  extinct  volcano,  how- 
ever its  slopes  and  summit  may  be  sunny 
and  green  and  fruitful.  It  may  slumber 
long  ages,  and  then  blow  up  in  a  cataclysmic 
explosion.  The  devil  is  to  be  loosed  "  for  a 
little  time  "  at  the  end  of  his  imprisonment 
(Rev.  20:  1-3). 

And  at  its  best  this  world  is  not  our  final 
home.  It  bears  every  mark  of  being  a  pre- 
paratory world;  a  field  in  which  seeds  are 
planted  that  sprout  but  do  not  blossom  and 
bear  fruit;  a  workshop  in  which  products 
are  roughly  shaped  out  but  not  finished;  a 
school  in  which  primary  courses  of  study  are 
pursued  but  which  is  not  crowned  with  gradu- 
ation day.  This  life  without  more  life  is  a 
poor  and  pitiful  and  meaningless  fragment. 
This  world  is  only  a  little  island  ensphered 
in  an  infinitely  larger  world.  Take  the  other 
world  away  and  this  world  shrinks  into  small 
size  and  insignificant  value.  Everything  goes 
down  in  the  market;  not  an  acre  of  ground 
or  a  steel  beam  is  worth  as  much,  and 
especially  does  human  life  become  cheap. 
Give  us  the  other  world,  en  swathe  this  world 
in  the  blue  of  eternity  and  disclose  the  celes- 
tial walls  of  heaven,  and  everything  comes 
up  in  the  market,  and  human  life  is  touched 
with  divine  issues  and  rises  to  infinite  worth. 
The  human  soul  has  an  intense  passion  for 
life  and  refuses  to  part  with  it  at  the  edge 
of  the  grave  and  eagerly  peers  out  over  the 
ocean  of  death  that  it  may  discern  the  green 
mountain  top  of  a  far  new  world. 

This  world  plainly  points  to  another  world 
in  which  the  soul  is  developed  into  mature 
growth  and  ripe  fruitage,  in  which  as  a 
rough  precious  stone  it  is  shaped  and  pol- 
ished into  a  perfect  jewel,  and  in  which  its 
education  is  being  rounded  out  to  completion. 
All  the  disappointments  and  tears  and  in- 
justices of  earth  are  passionate  appeals  and 
prophecies  that  lay  hold  on  the  unseen  and 
eternal  for  their  consummation,  and  all  the 
unfulfilled  quests  of  the  human  mind  for 
truth,  and  yearnings  of  the  human  heart  for 
love  are  quenchless  passions  that  dream  of 
eternal  satisfaction.  The  bird  migrating 
southward  finds  a  sunnier  clime  and  the  bee 


finds  its  flower.  Shall  the  instinct  of  the 
bird  and  bee  and  beast  be  true  and  find  its 
appropriate  felicity,  and  that  of  man  be 
false  and  doomed  to  cruel  disappointment  f 
The  soul  has  instincts  for  another  world 
that  fiy  on  unwearied  wings  and  build  their 
nests  in  the  eaves  of  eternity.  We  are  chil- 
dren far  up  an  inland  river,  but  we  know 
it  runs  out  into  the  sea  and  can  hear  the 
waves  upon  the  shore. 

"  My  own  dim  life  should  teach  me  this, 
That  life  shall  live  forevermore. 
Else  earth  is  darkness  at  the  core, 

And  dust  and  ashes  all  that  is.'' 

The  hope  of  immortality  is  found  every- 
where in  the  world,  growing,  not  like  some 
rare  flower  that  is  found  only  on  some  lonely 
mountain  top,  but  like  grass  that  grows  all 
over  the  earth,  yet  it  receives  its  clearest 
confirmation  in  Christian  fact  and  faith.  It 
is  a  fundamental  truth  of  Scripture  and  it 
was  brought  out  of  the  twilight  of  hope  and 
speculation  into  the  light  of  day  in  the  resur- 
rection of  our  Lord.  He  was  a  traveler  re- 
turned from  the  other  world,  and  he  left  us 
the  immortal  music  of  his  assurance:  *'In 
my  ^Father's  house  are  many  mansions:  if  it 
were  not  so,  I  would  have  told  you.  I  go 
to  prepare  a  place  for  you.  And  if  I  go 
and  prepare  a  place  for  you,  I  will  come 
again,  and  receive  you  unto  myself;  that 
where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be  also."  With 
this  promise  shining  as  a  star  in  our  sky, 
we  bear  our  burdens  and  fight  our  battles 
and  fear  not  death,  for  it  is  simply  going 
home. 

When  the  end  of  the  world  will  come, 
how  it  will  come,  we  do  not  know.  Scrip- 
ture paints  apocalyptic  pictures  of  the  end, 
but  these  visions  are  symbolical  and  poetic, 
giving  us  a  sense  of  the  majesty  and  mys- 
tery of  the  end,  but  are  not  to  be  taken 
literally,  which  would  make  them  grotesque 
and  impossible.  We  have  faith  that  the  end 
will  come  at  the  right  time  when  this  world 
has  run  its  course.  And  we  have  faith  that 
it  will  come  the  right  way  so  as  to  end  this 
world  with  a  worthy  climax.  The  world  de- 
mands judgment,  and  it  will  have  its  final 
assize.  The  saints  of  Gk>d  are  to  receive  re- 
wards, and  they  will  get  them.  The  glory 
of  Christ  is  to  be  manifested,  and  he  will 
not  fail  of  his  crown.  Heaven  is  to  be 
ushered  in  as  the  eternal  state,  and  God  is 
to  be  all  in  all. 
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All  this  calls  for  appropriate  manifesta- 
tioiL  God's  ways  with  men  are  to  receive 
pablie  and  final  vindication.  The  last  act 
in  the  mighty  drama  of  this  world,  we  would 
lain  believe,  will  be  staged  and  its  curtain 
rung  down  in  a  grand  amphitheater  with 
titting  scenic  symbols  and  splendors.  But 
"desh  and  blood"  will  not  appear  on  that 
stage.  It  will  move  in  another  realm.  The 
fi^rative  language  of  Scripture  as  to  the 
fijiil  coming  of  the  Lord,  the  resurrection, 
and  the  judgment  is  a  symbolic  suggestion 
to  our  imagination  of  the  end.  The  reality 
riU  far  surpass  our  poor  power  to  conceive 
it,  and  material  images,  when  taken  literally, 
only  degrade  it.  Then  all  the  visions  and 
lireams  of  the  prophets  shall  receive  their 
highest  and  final  fulfilment.  Then  the  ran- 
somed of  the  Lord  shall  return  and  come  to 
ZIon  with  songs  and  everlasting  joy  upon 
their  heads:  they  shall  obtain  joy  and  glad- 


ness, and  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee  away. 
Then  shall  we  be  like  them  that  dream,  and 
our  mouth  shall  be  filled  with  laughter  and 
our  tongue  with  singing. 

This  is  the  blessed  hope.  It  completes 
and  crowns  this  earthly  life.  This  world, 
that  has  been  one  agelong  battle  and  has 
been  burdened  with  sorrows  and  drenched 
with  tears,  "  crowned  with  attributes  of  wo- 
like  glories,"  is  worth  while  in  view  of  this 
grand  consummation.  Crowned  with  this 
hope,  it  "means  intensely,  and  means  good." 
**  Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons  of  God;  and 
it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be: 
but  we  know  that,  when  he  shall  appear, 
we  shall  be  like  him;  for  we  shall  see  hint 
as  he  is."    This  is  our  final  faith  in  Ood: 

"  That  God,  which  ever  lives  and  loves, 
One  God,  one  law,  one  element, 
And  one  far-off  divine  event, 

To  which  the  whole  creation  moves." 


SPIRITUAL  CLAIRVOYANCE 

The  Rev,  Thos.  F.  Opib,  Pulaski,  Va. 


We  look  not  at  the  things  which  are  seen, 
l%i  at  the  things  which  are  not  seen. — 
2  Cor.  4:  18. 

Lite  is  material,  cold,  harsh,  meaningless 
when  we  see  only  the  seen.  War  is  guns, 
men,  trenches,  blood,  wounds,  dead  bodies 
to  those  who  have  no  eye  for  the  unseen; 
hut  to  those  who  fight  for  God  and  for 
cocntry  and  have  spiritual  perception  war 
may  be  exalted  sacrifice,  liberty,  honor, 
courage,  heroism,  love  of  God,  and  love  of 
homanity.  These  last  alone  enable  men  to 
^  wear  their  wounds  as  roses  as  they  go  home 
to  GodI» 

Suffering,  sorrow,  vicissitude  crush  the 
pitiable  souls  that  look  solely  upon  the 
things  that  are  seen.  Life's  true  signifi- 
cance is  discemable  only  to  those  happy 
souls  who  can  see  the  unseen.  This  alone 
makes  life  worth  living.  Drummond  calls 
it  a  sort  of  "spiritual  clairvoyance."  It 
converts  the  material  into  the  ideal.  It  en- 
ables us  to  see  through  the  objective  into 
the  subjective. 

Physically,  literally,  the  text  is  a  paradox. 
It  is  not  to  be  taken  in  its  literal  sense. 
Ood  created  this  world  lovely  and  "seeable,*' 
and  gave  us  faculty  to  see  I  Bather  the  text 
teaches  ns  to  see  the  "unseen"  through  the 
"Ken."    The  symbolic,  that  which  typifies, 


is  lost  on  him  who  fails  to  see  more  than 
the  material.  Jesus  saw  the  Father's  loving 
care  and  provision  in  the  birds  and  flow- 
ers. He  saw  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  a 
fish-net  and  in  growing  wheat.  He  saw  the 
word  of  God  in  the  seed  sown,  and  he  saw 
hearts  and  minds  of  people  in  the  "ground" 
in  which  the  seed  was  sown.  He  says  we 
see  the  Father  through  the  Son. 

Carlyle  says:  "AH  visible  things  ar«  em- 
blems." Imagination  spiritualized  may  de- 
tect the  everlasting  and  the  eternal  in  the 
temporal  and  ephemeral.  It  may  discover 
abiding  "principles"  in  evanescent  "things." 
The  unimaginative  and  spiritually  blind  see 
only  the  "material"  in  the  material.  Look- 
ing only  and  solely  upon  that  which  is  seen, 
they  barter  away  the  highest  potentialities 
of  life.  They  fail  to  see  "immortality"  in 
the  soul.  They  fail  to  see  "divinity"  in  the 
Christ.  They  fail  to  see  "inspiration"  in  the 
Scriptures.  They  fail  to  discern  "God"  in 
every  process  of  nature.  Those  who  have 
no  soul  for  the  divine  have  no  mind  for 
the  ideal  and  no  eye  for  the  unseen.  They 
cannot  concede  that  there  are  "tongues  in 
trees,  books  in  running  brooks,  sermons  in 
stones,  and  good*  in  everything."  The^e  are 
they  who  gain  the  world  and  lose  their  own 
souls.     The  faculty  of  "spiritual  clairvoy* 
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ance"  comes  only  by  practice.  This  is  true 
in  the  world  of  every-day  affairs  and  in 
the  world  of  religious  affairs. 

I.  In  the  home.  The  home  is  more  than 
a  house,  furniture^  pictures,  equipment.  The 
babe  in  the  home  is  more  than  flesh  and 
blood  and  bones  1  Home  is  a  place  of  ideal- 
ism. It  is  an  institution  for  the  promotion 
of  the  unseen.  To  the  spiritually  clairvoy- 
ant, affection  and  love,  patience  and  sym- 
pathy, faith  and  humility,  gentleness  and 
aelf-forgetfulness,  courtesy  and  politeness, 
and  the  hundreds  of  unseen  feelings,  aspira- 
tions, and  devotions  and  seryices  and  sacri- 
fices are  the  real  things,  the  things  that 
exalt  the  family  life  into  a  preliminary 
paradise.  To  these  home  is  indeed  the  cra- 
dle of  the  eternal.  It  is  only  to  the  crass, 
the  gross,  the  material,  the  greedy,  the 
spirituaUy  blind,  that  home  ever  degener- 
ates into  an  intolerable  habitat.  To  the 
father  or  mother  who  can  see  God  in  an 
infant,  who  can  see  the  potentialities  of 
life,  light,  and  love  generating  day  by  day 
in  the  life  of  their  babe,  there  can  be  no 
problem  of  divorce  or  of  domestic  infeli- 
city I  These  things  grow  out  of  sordid  ma- 
terialism and  crass  selfism.  They  are  the 
fruit  of  looking  on  the  things  that  are  seen 
and  never  cultivating  divine  insight. 

II.  In  the  workshop  and  office.  Anyone 
can  see  a  lot  of  tools,  machinery,  apparatus, 
desks,  paraphernalia,  but  it  takes  imagina- 
tion to  see  the  unseen  and  invisible  in  the 
office  and  at  the  work-bench.  Merely  to 
turn  out  a  batch  of  letters,  a  quantity  of 
products  or  of  material  output  of  any  sort 
is  to  make  of  industry  and  commerce  a 
place  or  thing  of  materialism  rather  than 
of  idealism.  This  is  at  the  bottom  of  all 
labor  trouble  and  industrial  disorder. 
Should  not  the  factory  and  shop  and  of- 
fice be  primarily  a  place  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  "unseen"!  Cash  or  character — 
which!  Industry  answers  "Cash I"  every 
time.  And  cash  it  isl  Then  there  is  a 
falling  out  over  whose  cash  it  is,  and  how 
much  is  due  the  promoter  and  how  much 
the  producer  I  When  labor  and  capital  com- 
bine to  create  first  the  unseen  things,  such 
as  honesty,  integrity,  fidelity,  fairness,  tal- 
ent, originality,  variety,  adaptability,  con- 
scientiousness, and  to  make  secondary  such 
things  as  arc  tangible,  marketable,  and 
salable,  labor  troubles  will  be  at  an  end. 
Justice  will  be  the  rule  and  not  the  excep- 


tion, and  with  justice  must  come  amicable 
adjustment  and  fair  dealing  on  the  part 
of  both  parties  to  the  contract.  If  in  one 
realm  of  life  more  than  in  another  at  this 
particular  crisis  of  reconstruction,  it  would 
seem  to  be  in  the  industrial  life  that  men 
need  patiently  to  cultivate  more  the  unseen 
and  that  which  has  to  do  with  the  high  prin- 
eiples  of  idealism  and  fairmindedness,  and 
to  be  absorbed  less  in  that  which  is  mate- 
rial and  selfish.  These  ought  ye  to  have 
done  and  not  to  have  left  the  other  un- 
done I 

III.  In  the  Church  and  the  religious  life. 
''An  unimaginative  man  is  insulated  from 
the  eternal,"  but  an  imaginative  man  is  a 
''conductor"  of  the  subtle  currents  of  divin- 
ity and  infinity  flowing  into  his  soul  and 
placing  there  the  paradisiacal  fluids  of 
heavenly  benediction  and  grace,  whence 
they  may  permeate  the  whole  of  society. 

Christ's  parables  teach  the  "unseen" 
through  the  "seen."  Light,  bread,  vine, 
water,  physician,  shepherd,  rock,  door,  way, 
etc.,  these  typify  some  "unseen"  character- 
istics of  Christ.  Wine  and  bread,  these 
typify  grace  and  spiritual  sustenance — out- 
ward and  visible  signs  of  an  inward  and 
spiritual  grace. 

Is  the  Church  just  a  place  to  "see  and 
be  seen"?  Is  it  a  place  to  sing  a  few  hymns 
and  repeat  a  few  prayers!  With  many  this 
is  all  it  is;  and  until  they  find  it  to  be 
something  other  than  this  and  something  as 
far  transcending  this  as  the  heavens  tran-. 
scend  the  earth,  the  pews  will  remain  large- 
ly empty!  The  Church,  to  those  who  look 
not  upon  the  seen  but  upon  the  unseen,  is 
rather  "an  angel  by  the  highway  to  lead 
the  weary  to  the  well  of  life."  More  would 
find  this  analogy  correct,  in  personal  ex- 
perience, if  they  would  spend  more  time 
with  the  ideal  and  less  with  the  material — 
if  they  would  cultivate  God  and  otherdom 
more  and  man  and  selfdom  less. 

Ideally  the  Church  is  a  place  of  refresh- 
ment where  we  see  and  commune  with  God 
and  where  we  build  the  temple  of  charac- 
ter, which  is  only  the  outward  expression 
of  the  soul.  The  Church,  to  the  seer  of  the 
unseen,  is  a  divine  manufactory  where  he 
builds  up  his  life  into  the  eternal  principles 
of  faith,  patience,  forgiveness,  spiritual 
poise,  and  in  love  to  God  and  devotion  to 
humanity. 

Our  offices  and  shops  and  places  of  busi- 
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Hess  OQ^t  to  turn  out  eharaeter  and  in- 
dindnal  stamina  in  men  ahead  of  any  ma- 
terial  outpat.  Our  homes,  sehools,  and 
churehes  ought  to  torn  out  men,  women, 
and  children  of  soul  and  of  spiritual  Intel* 


ligenee,  ahead  of  automatonsi  machines,  and 
religious  bigots  or  hypocrites.  This  is  the 
high  divine  j>08Bibili^7  of  spiritual  clairvoy- 
ance^ or  the  faculty  of  seeing  through  the 
objective  into  the  subjective. 


OUT  OF  DEAD  HOPES 

The  Bev.  Edwaju)  Shiluto,  Hampstead,  England 


Ottr  own  hope  was  that  he  foovld  he  the  Be- 
deemer  of  lerael;  hut  he  is  dead,  and  that 
u  three  days  ago. — ^Luke  24:21  (Dr.  Mof- 
fail's  translation). 

This  story  gives  us  an  insight  into  the 
mizub  of  the  disciples  during  the  pause  be- 
tween the  cross  and  the  resurrection.  It 
was  indeed  Easter;  but  these  men  did  not 
know  it.  They  were  stiU  between  two  worlds, 
the  old  dead,  the  new  unborn.  They  were 
in  the  darkness  of  hope  that  had  failed.  In 
heart  they  were  men  who  had  put  their  faith 
in  a  lost  cause. 

It  may  help  us  to  consider  first  the  light 
that  sneli  a  record  throws  upon  the  begin- 
nings of  the  Christian  Church;  afterward 
W9  may  put  the  truth  in  the  setting  of 
God's  dealings  with  men  in  all  ages;  and 
then  we  may  be  able  to  face  for  ourselves 
the  experience  of  life,  when  hope  dies  and 
f  aihre  meets  us. 

We  can  not  understand  all  that  went  to  the 
making  of  the  Church  till  we  know  the 
hearts  of  these  men  who  said,  ''Our  hope 
was  that  he  would  be  the  Bedeemer  of 
Israel,  but  he  is  dead." 

We  can  not  understand  perfectly  the  resur- 
rection of  our  Lord  till  we  set  that  revela- 
tion in  the  heart  of  all  his  dealings  with  men 
— «nt  of  apparent  failure,  always  the  arising 
of  a  new  hope  I  Nor  shall  we  enter  into 
the  divine  method  till  we  come  to  consider 
every  lost  hope  as  the  occasion  of  our  en- 
trance into  a  new  life. 

L  The  Church  of  Christ  was  made  up 
of  men  who  had  known  what  it  was  to  lose 
the  one  hope  of  their  lives.  They  had  hoped 
in  Jesus;  and  in  the  strength  of  that  hope 
thev  had  followed  him  from  Galilee.  Jesus 
had  deliberately  led  them  to  an  hour  when 
thev  confessed  him  Messiah;  and  he  had 
bidden  them  keep  that  truth  »?cret  from  the 
multitude.  They  were  like  the  followers  of 
a  prince  living  still  among  men  unknown, 
yet  shortly  to  take  his  throne;  and  they 
knew.     They   talked   over  their  plans  and 


hopes  by  their  camp  fires.  Men  who  share 
such  a  loyalty  are  repaid  for  all  the  scorn 
of  the  world  by  the  love  of  their  comrades. 
So  the  hope  was  k^t  burning. 

In  due  time  they  came  with  Jesus  to 
Jerusalem,  dimly  knowing  that  something 
was  going  to  happen.  Jesus  would  now 
snatch  victory  out  of  all  the  threatening 
storm.  It  was  not  his  warnings  that  de- 
stroyed their  hope,  it  was  the  cross. 

After  the  cross  all  their  hope  fell  to  the 
ground:  all  that  they  had  built  upon  their 
faith  in  Jesus  vanished,  like  some  palace 
in  the  "Arabian  Nights."  "But  he  is 
dead!  "  So  long  as  life  had  remained  there 
was  hope.  "  But  he  is  dead  I  "  It  is  neces- 
sary to  measure  the  depth  of  their  despair 
and  to  learn  what  vanished  for  them  in  the 
cross — what  vanished  and  nev»er  returned. 
We  must  write  out  with  them  their  old 
scheme  of  thought  and  action.  In  the  death 
of  Jesus  that  was  dead. 

They  had  not  idly  cherished  a  hope;  they 
had  proved  in  the  only  way  possible  how  real 
it  was;  they  had  left  all  to  follow  it.  The 
following  of  Jesus  was  no  side-issue  in 
their  lives.  It  was  everything.  They  were 
not  like  so  many  who  confess  to  an  interest 
in  religion.  Jesus  was  everything  to  them. 
Their  hope  in  him  was  linked  in  their  minds 
with  all  the  history  of  their  race, 

"  He  that  should  redeem  Israel."  Such 
was  Jesus  to  them.  They  had  seen  one 
highway  running  through  the  troubled  his- 
tory of  their  people,  and  the  way  led  to  its 
deliverance  and  redemption  and  resurrection. 
God  was  pledged  to  that.  To  doubt  it  was 
to  doubt  God.  He  must  redeem  Israel; 
but  whenf  Howl  In  their  hour  of  insight 
they  had  been  led  by  the  Spirit  to  stake 
all  this  national  hope  upon  Jesus.  He  who 
had  saved  Israel  from  Egypt  and  from 
Babylon,  and  had  snatched  thom  from  the 
jaws  of  the  wild  beast,  had  called  them  in 
Jesus  to  the  long-awaited  and  long-deferred 
hour.     They  were  the  heirs  of  all  the  past. 
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The  King  had  been  among  them.  "  But  he 
18  dead  I  " 

What  did  the  cross  mean  to  such  disciples  f 
They  had  followed  Jesus  in  "  morning  sun- 
shine and  in  faithful  hope";  they  were  not 
old  people  with  little  of  life  before  them; 
th?y  had  still  the  years  before  them; 
they  had  a  life  to  live;  but  what  a  life  I 
They  must  admit  now  that  they  had  been 
mistaken.  **  Our  hope  was  that  he  would  be 
the  Bedeemer  of  Israel."  Since  he  had 
failed,  what  was  left  to  themf  The  attempt 
to  understand  the  despair  of  the  disciples 
only  brings  us  back  once  more  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  resurrection  in  its  amazing 
glory. 

In  reading  the  story  of  Jesus  we  of  our 
generation  used  to  lay  much  stress  upon  his 
moral  teaching;  we  said  truly  that  we  were 
saved  by  his  life;  and  we  turned  with  some 
impatience  from  the  theology  of  St.  Paul 
and  from  his  emphasis  upon  the  cross  and 
the  resurrection.  We  thought  it  possible  to 
recover  a  human  Jesus,  whose  name  and 
sanction  we  could  claim  for  our  social  re- 
form, and  for  the  building  out  of  earthly 
material  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  we 
find  it  impossible  to  rest  in  that  position. 
Jesus  who  taught  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
the  Jesus  of  Qalilee  who  bade  men  trust  the 
Father  utterly,  the  Friend  of  children,  the 
chivalrous  Defender  of  the  outcast,  is  still 
dear  to  us.  But  we  can  read  his  words  and 
trace  his  story  only  from  beneath  the  cross 
and  in  the  morning  light  of  Easter.  But  for 
his  death  and  rising  again  we  should  never 
have  heard  of  him.  It  is  ours  to  sit  at  his 
feet,  because  in  his  death  he  caused  to  die 
all  early  and  faulty  hopes,  all  imperfect 
ideals  of  a  national  Savior,  all  the  earth- 
bound  dreams  of  his  people;  and  in  his 
resurrection  he  led  them  into  a  land  of  prom- 
ise, where  we  dwell  to-day.  In  such  an 
hour  as  that  in  which  the  two  disciples 
walked  to  Emmaus  it  was  not  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  words  of  Jesus  that  they  needed, 
it  was  Jesus  himself.  What  they  needed, 
he  gave. 

The  Christian  Church  was  never  built  upon 
a  common  understanding  by  certain  men 
and  women  of  a  new  ethical  standard.  Its 
first-born  members  had  passed  through  the 
heart-searching,  "heart-shattering"  experi- 
ence of  the  cross  with  the  death  of  hope 
and  the  end  of  a  great  cause.  They  had 
unlearned  much;  out  of  the  culde-sac  of 


the  cross  they  had  been  brought,  withoot 
expecting  it,  into  a  new  experience  of  Jesus. 
He  whom  they  had  made  to  suit  in  some 
way  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  Israel,  had 
been  crucified.  We  think  of  the  death  of 
Jesus  as  the  opening  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  to  all  mankind.  But  none  the  leas 
it  was  also  the  failure  of  the  national  Jesus 
and  of  the  hope  which  many  had  cherished. 
Once  for  all  he  escaped  from  the  bonds 
which  men  had  made  for  him. 

Men  are  forever  trying  to  fi>t  Jesus  into 
their  own  hopes  and  schemes;  and  he  is 
always  eluding  them.  The  attempt  has 
always  failed,  and  always  will  fail.  The 
experience  of  that  first  Easter  evening  is 
repeated  again;  men  discover  that  their 
Jesus  has  failed  and  is  dead;  and  in  such 
an  hour  Jesus  himself  is  very  near.  He  it 
is  who  kills  one  hope  to  quicken  another. 
Old  things  pass  away;  all  becomes  new. 

11.  This  is  always  God's  way  with  men ; 
out  of  dead  hopes  the  new  life  springs.  His 
method  is  written  clearly  for  us  in  the 
story  of  Israel.  Through  a  prolonged  suc- 
cession of  disappointments  and  failures 
Israel's  way  led  to  Christ.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment is  the  story  of  a  people  always  dying 
and  always  rising  from  the  dead.  The  hope 
of  Moses  for  his  people  perishes ;  the  people 
must  go  through  the  discipline  of  the  wilder- 
ness and  die  there.  Wh^n  they  came  into 
the  promised  land  they  found  it  no  place  of 
pastures  and  flowers,  but  a  scene  of  contin- 
uous struggle.  The  sweet  plains  of  Canaan 
turned  out  to  be  scenes  of  stern  vigils  and 
bloody  battles.  The  old  hopes  of  the  nomads 
had  to  perish,  that  their  tribes  might  be 
welded  in  the  furnace  of  conflict. 

In  the  days  of  the  prophets  the  process 
is  visibly  marked.  Isaiah  taught  that  Zion 
would  be  impregnable;  but  that  hope  died, 
so  that  the  true  Zion  might  arise — the  spir- 
itual and  impregnable  metropolis  of  the  soul. 
In  exile  they  had  wonderful  hopes  of  their 
return;  but  how  poor  was  the  new  Jerusa- 
lem f  And  all  the  hope  of  glory  and  pomp 
had  to  die  that  another  might  be  born. 

And  when  they  came  to  lose  one  by  one 
every  earthly  dream,  and  one  door  after 
another  was  closed,  then,  often  in  wild  and 
fantastic  words,  the  faithful  began  to  tell 
of  a  new  hope.  There  was  no  way  out. 
Well  I  God  would  make  one.  Their  old  hope 
was  dead.    A  new  one  arose. 

It  was  a  tragic  doom  to  be  the  people  of 
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God.  He  seemed  to  gi^e  them  failure  after 
fiilnre.  And  the  experience  of  the  two 
diseipleB,  who  had  set  their  hopes  on  JesnSy 
was  in  Hue  with  all  the  past.  The  Jesua 
whom  thej  had  shaped  into  the  scheme  of 
their  national  hopes  and  traditions  had  to 
die.  Our  faith  was  bom  in  the  hearts  of 
men  who  had  suffered  the  tragedy  of  dis- 
illasion  in  all 'its  naked  horror.  But  they 
were  not  the  first  to  tread  the  waj.  There 
is  no  other  way,  but  out  of  death  into 
lifel 

m.  We,  too,  have  to  set  our  Uvea  in 
the  light  of  reality.  This  may  seem  to  be 
a  cruel  method,  whereby  only  out  of  failure 
and  death  life  can  come.  But  we  must 
aeeept  it  We,  too,  may  know  where  the 
road  to  Emmaus  lies.  We  say  of  some  hope 
—it  was.  We  hoped  for  some  great  cause 
to  prevail,  but  it  is  dead.  We  hoped  that 
for  ourselves  some  scheme  would  be  carried 
through,  but  it  failed.  We  have  to  reeon- 
itraet  life  on  another,  and  it  seems  a  poorer, 
Bea]&  Let  us  not  fear  too  greatly  the  death 
of  early  hopes. 

And  in  a  still  more  literal  sense  we  know 
the  experience  of  that  first  Easter  evening. 
We  know  what  it  is  to  lose  not  Jesus  indeed, 
but  some  interpretation  of  him,  some  tradi- 
tional and  yet  very  dear  theology;  we  loved 
it;  and  suddenly  it  failed  us.  It  was  dead. 
Yet  we  discovei«d  that  in  the  very  hour 
when  the  imperfect  thought  was  shattered. 


Jesus  himself  drew  near.  We  had  to  lose 
the  earlier  faith  to  find  him. 

Our  nge  9eems  at  times  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  a  new  insight  into  Jesus.  We  are 
on  the  way  to  Emmaus,  and  there  is  a  void 
in  our  hearts.  Bo  many  attempts  to  reduce 
Jesus  to  terms  of  our  own  thought,  and  to 
make  him  a  purely  modem  figure,  have 
broken  down.  Men  trusted  that  he — the 
ethical  Teacher,  the  Mystic,  the  Social  Be- 
former — ^would  be  the  Bedeemer.  And  they 
find  their  interppetations  dead.  How  re- 
mote and  unreal  many  of  the  lives  of  Jesus 
read  to-day  I 

Have  we  trusted,  are  we  trusting  in  some 
creation  of  our  fancy,  whom  we  call  Jesus  f 
And  we  are  to-day  perplexed,  uncertain, 
feeling  that  this  Jesus  is  dead.  Then,  in 
the  hour  of  twilight,  Jesus--the  risen,  glori- 
fied, present  Savior— comes  to  us.  The 
failure  of  our  hope  is  his  doing.  The  void 
is  of  his  making. 

We  shall  be  blessed  if  we  are  willing  at 
his  leading  to  let  old  hopes  die  and  to 
acknowledge  our  failure  to  understand  him, 
so  that  he  himself  may  draw  near  to  us.  It 
IS  not  for  us  to  repine,  if  we  are  passing 
through  a  time  of  unrest.  It  may  be  the 
pause  before  the  new  act.  Out  of  the  grave 
of  our  lost  hopes  Christ,  new  and  yet  forever 
the  same,  Christ,  glorious  in  his  power,  shall 
rise  to  lead  his  people  forth  into  the  new 
kingdom. 
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That  ye  put  away  .  •  •  the  old  man  and 
.  ,  ,  he  renewed,  and  put  on  the  new  man, 
— Eph.  4:22-24. 

Men  are  the  quarry  out  of  which  the 
stone  will  come  for  the  building  of  the  new 
world  structure.  This  wondrous  new  world 
which  the  poet,  the  preacher  and  the  sol- 
dier are  glimpsing  beyond  war  will  be  con- 
ditioned by  the  manhood  that  is  now  emerg- 
ing. In  new  styles  in  man  is  there  hope  of 
the  great  consummation. 

When  Christ  withdrew  from  his  earthly 
ministry  a  new  era  was  making  headway  be- 
cause a  new  style  of  man  was  appearing 
not  only  in  Jerusalem,  but  in  the  towns  of 
Palestine  and  out  in  the  Bome  world.  These 
new  men  were  distinctive  in  appearance,  for 
when  seen  upon  the  streets  even  the  dull-eyed 


heathen  knew  them  and  remarked:  ''There 
goes  a  Christian.''  Certain  among  the  heathen 
even  questioned  whether  their  radiant  faces 
did  not  come  about  through  the  use  of  oils 
or  lotions;  but  no,  it  was  a  new  spirit  that 
was  making  its  miraculous  change  in  their 
faces  and  forms.  The  style  of  living  of 
these  men  who  were  following  a  new  leader 
was  entirely  changed.  They  shared  one  with 
another  and  held  things  in  common.  They 
treated  one  another  with  kindly,  thoughtful 
consideration.  It  was  a  fashion  among 
them  to  hear  one  another's  burdens.  The 
one  whom  they  called  Master  was  planning 
for  a  new  world  order  so  entirely  different 
from  what  he  found  existent  in  the  Boman 
Empire  that  he  called  it  the  kingdom  of  God. 
But  in  his  far-seeing  wisdom  he  realized  that 
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it  must  come  not  by  a  sudden  overthrow  of 
the  institutions  of  his  time,  but  by  the 
creation  of  a  type  of  manhood.  He  staked 
the  sueoess  of  his  kingdom  upon  the  success 
of  his  effort  to  produce  new-style  men. 

Paul,  who  seems  to  have  grasped  more  of 
Christ's  plans  than  any  man  of  his  time^ 
realized  that  men  must  be  changed,  that  the 
man,  to  be  acceptable,  must  accord  with  a 
new  ideal.  Bo  radical  was  the  change  in 
fltyle  that  he  talked  of  the  "old  man"  and  the 


"new  man." 


Behold  the  changing  styles  in  men!  The 
splendid  courage  of  the  French  soldier  in- 
ures us  for  our  unfinished  tasks;  but  there 
was  a  time  in  Franoe,  50,000  or  more  years 
ago,  when  the  man  that  a  woman  would  ac- 
cept or  the  tribe  would  elect  was  a  clumsy, 
fearful  man,  with  stooping  shoulders  and 
receding  ehin.  This  Neanderthal  man  was 
once  in  style.  Each  succeeding  epoch  has 
produced  a  changed  type  of  man  that  has 
brought  reproach  upon  the  old  man  and 
called  forth  admiration  for  the  new. 

Once  the  fashionable  man,  the  man  ac- 
cepted by  his  fellows,  slew  his  weak  children, 
and  for  his  slaughter  was  commended.  Once 
the  man  in  vogue  was  a  cunning  thief,  liv- 
ing largely  by  his  wits.  To  steal  was  praise- 
worthy, and  the  disgust  and  the  reprimand 
came  only  if  a  man  was  so  dull  as  to  reveal 
his  hand  in  the  theft.  It  was  not  so  very 
long  ago  that  even  a  minister  could  be  ad- 
dicted to  strong  drink  and  yet  not  lose  caste 
with  his  people. 

The  war  discounted  old  practices  and 
brought  forward  already  a  new  type  of  man. 
Before  the  war,  a  young  man  of  weakness 
and  extravagance  might  keep  his  place  in 
society  and  not  be  refused  when  he  asked 
for  a  fair  hand  in  marria>ge.  Blas6,  boast- 
ful, arrogant,  indifferent,  many  a  youth  and 
man  was  accepted  in  business  and  lauded 
among  his  boon  companions  in  those  pre- 
war days.  His  vogue  passed.  No  one  cares 
for  his  opinion.  No  one  will  give  him  a 
place  in  business  if  there  is  a  new-type  man 
ready  to  take  his  place.  Woman  frowns 
upon  him.  He  belongs  to  the  old  regime. 
The  new-style  man  in  khaki  entered  upon 
new  habits.  There  was  a  new  alertness 
about  him,  a  new  readiness  to  serve.  He 
was  alive,  and  there  was  a  new  light  in  his 
face.  Now  that  the  war  is  over  you  may 
strip  the  khaki  from  him,  but  you  will  find 
a  different  man.    In  the  making  of  a  sol- 


dier there  was  far  more  dene  than  to  change 
his  clothes.  He  has  been  made  a  new  man, 
and  in  him  is  hope  for  the  new  time.  There 
is  a  new  standard  of  physical  development 
for  men  now.  Stooping  shouldov,  pale 
faces,  bleary  eyes,  have  gone  out  of  fash- 
ion, and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  signing  of 
a  peace  treaty  will  bring  them  into  style 
again.  Harked  as  are  the  physical  changes, 
they  are  only  a  small  part  of  changes  that 
have  come  about.  There  are  new  mental 
attitudes  that  have  been  created,  and  new 
spiritual  possessions  gathered  that  make 
more  pronounced  the  new  style  of  men. 

War  dehabitized  our  nsn.  A  fine  piece 
of  machinery  will  not  do  its  best  work  if  it 
is  under  the  jMirtial  influence  of  magnetic 
currents.  For  efiieiency  the  practical  thing 
to  do  is  to  have  it  demagnetized.  A  man 
can  not  do  his  best  work  if  he  is  controlled 
by  static  habits.  He  needs  to  be  dehabit- 
ized in  order  to  realize  his  possibilities  for 
service  in  any  realm  of  work.  In  the  pre- 
war days  very  many  of  our  men  were  tyran- 
nized and  dwarfed  by  habits.  They  selected 
certain  kinds  of  food,  cooked  in  a  certain 
way.  They  wore  certain  kinds  of  clothes, 
and  these  were  deemed  essential  for  their 
comfort.  They  worked  a  certain  number  of 
hours,  and  if  more  were  added,  or  they  were 
changed,  then  were  they  of  all  men  most 
miserable.  Many  had  not  the  benefit  of 
travel,  and  they  passed  their  vapid  judg- 
ments upon  men  and  things  upon  the  basis 
of  the  narrow  segment  they  had  seen.  Self- 
reliance  was  a  virtue  that  they  knew  only  by 
name.  They  were  upset,  irritable,  unsafe  to 
live  with  if  any  one  dared  to  disturb  their 
habits  and  put  them  into  new  conditions. 
They  had  not  within  them  the  stuff  to  meet 
new  circumstanoes  and  command  them.  Mul- 
titudes were  bound  by  their  .habits,  lock  and 
key.  Then  came  'the  war,  and  what  might 
never  have  been  done  was  quickly  accom- 
plished. What  a  lifetime  of  sermons  and  a 
generation  of  scoldings  and  twenty  years  of 
naggings  might  never  have  brought  to  pass 
was  achieved.  These  men,  called  to  the 
colors,  began  to  eat  a  different  kind  o>f  food, 
cooked  and  served  in  a  different  kind  of  way. 
They  wore  different  clothes,  and  clothes 
often  change  men.  They  were  transported 
from  their  homes.  Those  who  had  heard  the 
message  of  the  plains  looked  up  and  caught 
the  tidings  from  the  mountains.  Those  from 
the  prairie  heard  old  ocean's  mighty  hymn 
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of  praise.  Boya  caddled  and  waited  upon 
bv  mothers  and  f  athers,  whose  lives  had  been 
made  so  comfortable  and  easy  that  it  seemed 
(Idubtful  if  they  ever  would  know  what  self- 
reliance  was  were  made  to  think  for  them- 
'  selves  and  adapt  themselves  to  new  condi- 
tions. Within  a  month  from  the  time  these 
n^n  were  called  to  the  colors  there  was  a 
nc^r  style  manhood  developing.  The  men  be- 
came dehabitizedl 

This  process  of  dehabitizing  men  has  gone 
beyond  the  army  and  the  navy  and  many 
more  of  us  are  finding  that  the  knife  of  war 
U<  cut  us  loose  from  the  bondage  of  habit. 
S(,mr2  thought  that  they  could  not  keep  a 
home  without  that  boy,  but  the  majority  of 
homes  were  kept  and  did  more  than  when  he 
was  here.  The  little  flag  in  the  window 
meant  that  mors  work,  not  less,  was  done 
thi^re.  Young  women  listening  to  the  latest 
fad  and  frill  of  society  found  themselves 
freed  for  service  and  entered  into  the  win- 
the-war  work  in  hundreds  of  places  and  did 
what  they  would  not  have  dreamed  they 
could  do  in  the  pre-war  days.  There  was  a 
new  style  woman  as  well  as  a  new  style  man. 
The  butterfly  was  no  longer  popular.  She 
was  eclipsed  by  the  woman  at  the  Bed  Cross 
table,  the  woman  in  khaki  driving  an  ambu- 
lance and  the  one  in  white  in  a  hospital. 

Are  Tou  still  habitizedf  Are  you  the  vic- 
tim of  habits  that  have  gripped  and  con- 
trolled you  and  kept  you  from  new  things 
and  new  workf  Oh,  in  the  spirit  of  this 
tim?  80  fraught  with  possibilities,  pray  and 
labor  until  you  have  freed  yourself.  Change 
Tonr  diet,  change  your  clothes,  undertake 
new  work!  And  let  every  change  renew  you 
mentally  as  well  as  physically.  Let  the 
changes  make  you  more  efficient  for  service. 
There  is  no  hope  of  your  realizing  your 
destiny,  no  hope  of  your  giving  your  most 
in  this  great  struggle,  no  hope  in  being 
what  God  intended  you  to  be,  until  you  are 
df habit ized.  Do  you  interrupt  me  here  and 
say,  but  the  army  binds  men  to  regular  hab- 
its. The  nature  of  war  makes  this  a  neces- 
9itT.  in  part,  but  not  to  such  extent  as  you 
perhaps  imagine.  The  business  of  war 
changes  food,  hours,  methods,  constantly. 
And  ovx^rcoming  the  tendencies  of  habit  that 
are  of  necessity  inculcated  are  the  new 
idMs  that  come  with  interchange  of  conver- 
sation by  men  brought  together  from  many 
flections,  nutny  labors,  many  church?*.  Still 
do  you  make  a  plea  for  habits  that  are 


goodf  Yes,  there  are  habits  worth  cultiva- 
tion,  tbut  that  habit  which  will  bring  you 
most  of  opportunity  and  blessing  is  the 
habit  of  the  open  mind,  ready  to  change  as 
circumstances  and  conditions  change.  For 
what  purpose  did  God  give  us  these  wonder- 
ful bodies  capable  of  so  many  delicate  ad- 
justments, these  minds  that  can  think  such 
great  and  varied  thoughts,  if  it  was  not 
that  we  might  as  free  men  adapt  ourselves 
to  our  changing  environntent  of  men  and 
things  f 

Yon  have  been  so  busy  with  things  that 
you  have  been  obliged  to  give  your  mind 
too  many  vacations  I  You  have  bought 
things  and  put  them  in  bureaus  and  boxes 
and  then  bought  more  things  that  would 
rot  or  freeze  or  tarnish  and  you  have  not 
had  time  even  to  enjoy  the  things,  and  your 
poor,  tired  mind  has  just  been  expanding 
itself  indexing  and  remembering  what  has 
been  already  bought  and  planning  what  may 
yet  be  bought.  Now  scarcity,  high  prices 
and  income  taxes  have  come  to  bless  us  and 
cause  UB  to  stop  buying  some  things  and  .to 
take  time  to  think.  The  new  style  man  is 
thinking  as  the  old  type  man  did  not.  Brain 
fag  became  no  longer  fashionable.  It  is  sur- 
prizing how  few  cases  of  nervous  prostration 
there  were  then.  Minds  were  quickened 
and  fertilized,  and  producing  thought 
rushed  forth  to  flnd  expression,  there  was  so 
great  a  demand.  Men  have  invented  gas 
masks,  long-range  guns,  improved  army 
shelters,  new  methods  of  transportation,  but 
that  is  not  all. 

No  longer  do  we  look  askance,  no  longer 
do  we  ridicule  the  man  who  has  a  new  idea 
for  the  helping  of  his  fellows.  In  this 
strange,  open-visioned  hour,  even  a  Columbus 
might  comie  with  the  story  of  a  new  land 
and  find  a  courteous  hearing.  Now  a 
Savonarola  might  find  some  who  would  save 
him  from  the  fagot  fire.  Tolstoy  prophesied 
that  there  would  come  to  Hussia  a  great 
prophet  to  lead  Bussia  and  the  world.  The 
hour  is  ripe  for  his  coming;  bleeding,  starv- 
ing Bussia  yearns  for  hink  More,  the  world 
door  is  open  for  hinu  You  young  men  who 
dream  dreams  know  that  the  world  will 
listen  as  never  before.  The  returned  soldiers 
are  bigger  men  than  when  you  bade  them 
good-by,  do  not  be  afraid  to  trust  them  with 
your  vision.  The  world  is  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  new  and  better  things ;  it  has  a 
listening  ear. 
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If  70U  have  an  idea  as  to  how  we  can 
quicken  the  process  of  making  lojral  Amer- 
icana out  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  that 
will  come  to  our  landj  let  us  in  the  name  of 
opportunity  have  it  now.  Save  us  from  the 
old,  slow  processes  that  let  foreigners  stay 
foreigners  for  a  whole  generation  to  menace 
our  liberty  and  retard  our  progress.  Out 
with  your  plan  and  we  will  measure  it  by 
the  standard  of  Christ. 

Tou  will  not  now  be  considered  out  of 
style  if  you  insist  upon  new  ideas  in  the 
churches.  Speak  that  conviction  that  you 
dared  not  utter  before!  It  is  true  that  no 
one  church  has  the  one  way  of  salvation. 
The  boys  who  have  been  in  the  trenches 
know  that  in  the  hour  of  sacrifice  the  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  a  soldier  is  a  Catholic 
or  a  Presbyterian  or  something  else.  Say, 
if  you  believe  it^  it  is  true!  If  a  man  can 
fight  with  a  man  who  has  a  few  differences 
of  belief,  he  can  also  pray  with  him.  The 
war  will  not  permit  the  one-day  church  any 
longer.  Eewrite  your  moth-eaten  un-Christ- 
like  creeds.  Oct  together  for  service.  Com- 
bine churches  and  readapt  them  to  the  needs 
of  the  new  time.  It  is  the  hour  for  unity 
of  plan  and  purpose  and  achievement. 

The  new  style  man  is  a  democrat — ^a  real 
democrat.  The  trouble  with  our  democracy 
is  that  it  has  been  too  much  a  paper  affair 
instead  of  a  life  matter.  Our  democracy  has 
been  practised  in  prescribed  areas  and  lacked 
courage  to  leap  over  boundaries.  We  have 
talked  about  our  newer  Americans  as  tho 
we  had  imported  them  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. They  built  our  railroads  and  so  we 
handled  them  like  spikes.  They  dug  our 
coal  and  we  let  them  live  in  the  darkness. 
We  did  not  take  time  to  get  acquainted  with 
our  own  people  until  the  war  (that  some- 
times, not  forgetting  its  awful  cost,  seems 
like  a  great,  blessed  angel  to  bring  us  back 
to  our  duty  and  our  neglected  opportunity) 
suddenly  brought  us  face  to  face  with  these 
so-called  foreigners. 

Yesterday,  the  slave-dealer  upon  the 
auction  block,  when  he  brought  down  the 
lash'  upon  a  poor  black  back,  smote  our 
conscience  and  we  began  to  feel,  to  under- 
stand what  brotherhood  meant.  The  lash  we 
so  lately  felt  awakened  our  conscience;  we 
feel,  we  begin  to  understand.  It  looked  be- 
fore the  war  as  tho  democracy  might  fail. 
We  talked  of  democracy  and  we  continued 
to  practise  a  caste  system.     The  bootblack, 


the  bartender,  the  farmer,  the  banker,  and 
the  college  professor  have  looked  each  other 
in  the  face  and  discovered  that  it  is  tme 
that  out  of  one  blood  God  has  made  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  We  know  now  that 
there  is  one  nation  and  one  world.  We  have 
been  awakened  both  to  national  and  to  world 
consciousness.  Democracy  has  the  great 
chance  now.     It  is  to  be  tried. 

The  new  style  man  is  generous  as  never 
before.  The  ox^ning  of  the  West,  the  build- 
ing of  great  cities,  the  increase  of  in- 
ventions, the  creation  of  luxuries  had  <caused 
our  people  to  think  more  of  acquiring  than 
giving.  The  real  riches  of  life  come  not 
from  acquisition.  We  thanked  ourselves  for 
having  given  a  pittance  when  with  our  abil- 
ity we^  oould  have  made  the  great  gift. 
Selfishness  went  out  of  fashion.  Who  cared 
to  listen  to  the  old  type  man  saving  for  a 
competency,  getting  ready  to  retire  and  live 
as  a  parasite  f  Who  dared  to  risk  his  pop- 
ularity talking  of  new  houses,  new  cars,  new 
clothes f  The  duty  and  the  joy  of  the  hour 
was  in  giving.  Service,  unstinted,  generous 
service,  put  a  man  in  accord  with  the  new 
and  accepted  standards.  Tou  were  educated? 
Tour  education  was  no  longer  to  be  your 
excuse  for  idleness  but  your  opportunity 
for  a  more  intelligent  service.  Tou  were 
oldf  The  draft  found  men  able  to  carry 
guns,  but  the  call  of  the  suffering  nations 
did  not  stop  at  any  age  line.  All  were  in 
the  draft.  The  Christ  who  said  yesterday 
''  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,''  has  spoken 
again.  ''He  that  saveth  his  life  shall  lose 
it,"  was  never  more  true  than  to-day. 

It  has  sometimes  been  the  conventional 
thing  for  a  man  to  separate  his  labors  from 
his  religion.  There  have  been  times  when 
it  was  in  good  form  to  tell  a  minister  to 
stick  to  theology  and  let  politics  alone.  Now 
B  man  who  thinks  that  had  better  hold  his 
tongue.  The  new  type  men  are  not  adverse 
to  having  food  conservation,  liquor  legisla- 
tion, housing,  and  all  problems  that  affect 
man  in  his  environment  discost  from  the 
Christian  point  of  view.  The  religion  men 
want  to-day  appreciates  hours  of  labor, 
opportunities  of  recreation,  man  in  this 
world  trying  here  to  save  the  soul  Qod  gave 
him.  Faith  and  work  were  never  nearer 
together  than  to-day. 

Has  the  new  birth  been  in  you  a  mystery  f 
Have  you  never  been  able  to  comprehend  its 
working?     Tou  may  find  the  new  birth  in 
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operation  now.  The  uuheavals,  the  losses^ 
the  burdens,  the  separations,  the  sacrifices, 
the  deepening  loves,  the  glorious  visions 
e&Qsed  men  to  be  born  again  out  of  the 
old,  the  narrow,  conventional,  limited  life 
into  one  of  breadth  and  vision  and  service. 
The  new  man  that  is  merging,  purified  by 
blood  and  tears  and  ennobled  by  great  sacri* 
fiee«,  begins  to  merit  the  name  Christ  gave 
him — a  child  of  God. 

We  hear  much  of  the  new  League  of  Na- 
tions that  shall  secure  the  permanent  peace 
of  the  world.  Give  that  league  constitutions 
and  it  maj  still  fail.  Give  that  league 
treaties  and  laws  and  the  treaties  may  be 
disregarded  and  the  laws  may  be  abrogated. 
Have  we  then  no  hopef     Ay,  never  more 


reason  for  hope  than  now.  "  Man  alone  can 
perform  the  impossible.''  A  "  League  of 
Men"  can  insure  the  permanent  i>eace  of 
the  world.  The  new  manhood  shall  redeem 
the  world!  The  war  brought  men  face  to 
face.  New  understandings  were  the  result 
when  men  sailed  the  seas  on  the  same 
ship  and  crossed  No  Man's  Land  together. 
Men  fought  that  Christ's  principles  might 
govern  the  world  and  that  Paul's  brave 
fight  for  democracy  might  not  be  in  vain. 
Shall  the  blood  then  stirred  again  grow 
sluggish  f  Shall  the  men  who  gained  a  new 
step  in  the  long  climb  to  the  throne  of  God 
slip  backf  No.  The  baptism  of  blood  shall 
not  be  in  vain  and  the  new  men  shall  go 
forward. 


THE  CONSECRATION  OF  DAILY  BUSINESS* 

The  Bev.  Abchibald  Alexakdek.  M.A.,  Ayr,  Scotland 


In  that  day  there  shall  ie  upon  the  tells  of 
the  horses.  Holiness  unto  Jehovah  .  .  . 
yeOf  every  pot  in  Jerusalefn  and  Juddh 
shah 'he  holy  unto  Jehovah  of  hosts, — 
Zech.  14:20—21. 

Long  ago,  a  Hebrew  prophet  had  a  dreani 
of  a  good  time  coming,  when  the  city  of 
God  should  be  built  on  earth,  and  men 
sbonld  really  work  with  him  and  do  his  will 
through  the  whole  breadth  and  reach  of 
their  daily  lives.  And  this,  for  Zechariah, 
was  the  mark  and  sign  of  it :  "  In  that  day 
there  shall  be  upon  the  bells  of  the  horses 
Holiness  unto  Jehovah  .  .  .  yea,  every  pot 
in  Jerusalem  and  Judah  shall  be  holy  unto 
Jehovah  of  hosts."  That  is  to  say,  when 
that  ideal  of  living  was  realized,  the  man 
who  went  into  the  stable  to  harness  his 
horse  would  be  as  sure  that  he  was  serving 
God,  and  the  housewife  cooking  in  the 
kitchen  would  be  as  near  to  God,  as  the 
priest  before  his  altar.  Life,  all  life,  would 
be  under  one  roof  of  God,  all  of  it  offered 
and  dedicated  to  him,  its  every-day  tasks, 
as  well  as  its  sacred  comers.  Is  it  not  a 
most  beautiful  dream  f  Is  it  not  a  realiz- 
able dream,  not  in  some  distant  heaven 
but  on  this  very  earth  t  What  if  all  those 
who  profess  Christ's  name  should  take  a 
mighty  vow,  and  resolve  that  out  of  the 
wreckage  and  sorrow  of  war  we  shall  build 
that  kind  of  a  city  and  that  kind  of  a  daily 
life! 


'From  The  Stuf  of  Life,  H.  R.  AHenson,  London. 


We  are  having  a  cnance  to  begin  again 
such  as  has  never  eome  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  And  the  need  is  visible 
even  to  the  blind.  There  are  spiritual  prob- 
lems which  are  like  some  of  our  metals,  alto- 
gether refractory  at  low  temperatures. 
They  will  melt  only  in  great  heat.  Sure- 
ly, in  this  great  world-conflagration  through 
which  we  have  passed  there  has  been  heat 
enough  developed  to  weld  together  things 
that  need  it*  And  these  things,  above  all — 
the  religion  we  profess  and  the  daily  liv^es 
we  lead.  We  must  get  these  knit,  fused 
together,  so  that  they  are  no  more  two  but 
one. 

To  this  end  we  must  ask  God  to  give  us 
a  new  vision  of  the  essential  sacredness  of 
all  duty,  of  all  duty  whatsoever.  I  know, 
and  so  do  you,  that  all  life  belongs  to  God, 
that  with  everything  we  think  and  say  and 
do  from  Monday  till  Saturday — as  well  as  on 
Sunday — ^he  has  most  really  to  do,  that  he 
has  set  us  in  this  world,  his  sons,  to  carry 
on  its  business,  and  he  needs  sons  for  that; 
I  know  that  every  honorable  duty,  even 
the  humblest,  like  harnessing  a  horse,  or 
cooking  a  dinner,  has  something  to  do  with 
God,  a  Godward  side  to  it,  or  it  is  not 
worth  doing.  We  all  know  that.  But  we 
don't  remember  and  realize  it  as  we  should. 
It  is  a  good  many  years  now  since  Dr.  Dale 
opened  the  eyes  of  many  people  by  preach- 
ing that  God  himself  has  done,  and  is  always 
doing,  a  great  deal  of  work  which  we  can 
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only  call  secular,  that  it  was  he,  for  example, 
who  created  the  cotton  plant  and  hid  the 
iron  ore  in  the  earth.  Yet  we  forget,  forget 
that  God  has  as  much  to  do  with  the  build- 
ing of  ships  and  the  spinning  of  cotton  as 
with  our  praising  him  in  church;  Just  as 
much.  Bo  jou  realize  thatf  All  life  is 
his.  And  holiness  is  doing  the  Will  of  God 
in  everything.  Isn't  it  because  so  few  of 
us  realize  that,  that  there  is  such  a  gap  be- 
tween our  religion  and  our  daily  business f 
Is  it  any  wonder,  when  we  keep  each  in  its 
own  closed  compartment,  that  a  man  can 
worship  Christ's  name  on  Sunday,  and  then 
the  next  day  tacitly  deny  that  he  ever  knew 
him,  by  the  way  he  dpes  his  business  or  the 
sort  of  letter  he  writes  to  a  friend  f  He  does 
not  understand  that  business  and  friendship 
are  religion  too,  and  ''Holiness  unto  Jeho- 
vah" the  legend  written  also  on  them. 

Think  what  it  means  that,  up  till  his  thir- 
tieth year,  Jesus  lived  the  life  of  a  village 
carpenter.  And  in  that  humble  and  secular 
sphere,  he  served  God  perfectly.  The  won- 
der of  it,  the  inspiration  of  it,  for  every 
worker  among  us  I  "The  Carpenter  of 
Nazareth  made  common  things  for  God."  Ah, 
if  we  could  only  learn  to  make  our  common 
things  for  God,  and  do  our  common  duties 
and  our  daily  round  for  God,  because  he  is 
Lord  of  all  our  life — ^how  life  would  be  sanc- 
tified and  uplifted  I 

Do  not  let  us  think  of  holiness  as  a  small, 
narrow  thing,  confined  to  one  corner  of  life. 
Holiness  is  the  same  word,  after  all,  as 
wholesomeness  and  health,  and  means  the 
orderly,  happy  working  of  every  department 
of  life.  Holiness  is  a  thing  so  big  that  it 
needs  all  the  days  of  the  week  to  show  the 
different  sides  of  it.  It  is  written  on  the 
priest's  robe.  That,  we  all  take  for  granted. 
But  it  can  and  should  be  written  on  the 
bells  of  the  horses  too,  on  the  ledger  of  the 
business  man,  on  the  tools  of  the  workman, 
and  on  the  student's  books.  It  should  be 
written  on  every  pleasure  we  enjoy.  And 
where  it  can  not  be  written^  we  should  not 
be  found. 

Must  we  not  confess,  however,  that  far 
from  that  being  the  case,  there  are  tracts 
of  our  life  to  which  Christ  is  an  utter 
stranger,  departments  of  our  interest  into 
Avhich  we  never  invite  him,  an  ordinary 
market-place  life  which  is  still  unleavened  by 
his  Spirit?  And  when  we  speak  of  our  post- 
war   reconstruction,    might    we    not    begin 


there! — invite  Christ  out  of  the  gilded  prison 
of  church,  Sunday,  and  worship,  to  which 
wc  so  much  confine  him,  into  that  ordinary 
working  life^  to  help  us  to  be  true  men  and 
women  there,  to  live  lives  that  are  really 
holy,  that  is,  full,  wholesome,  healthy  f  Dr. 
Jowett  tells  of  the  deep  impression  made 
upon  him  by  a  visit  he  once  paid  to  a  saintly 
old  elder  who  lay  dying.  The  patient  knew 
that  the  end  might  come  any  time,  and  sud- 
denly. Tet  when  Jowett  called  he  found 
him  enjoying  Pickwick  Papers!  "1  must 
have  made  some  remark,"  says  Jowett,  "for 
the  old  man  explained  that  he  had  always 
been  fond  of  Pickwick,  and  he  would  not 
be  ashamed,  when  the  Master  came  for  him, 
to  be  found  deep  in  the  enjoyment  of  such 
innocent  humor."  There  was  a  man  who 
saw,  even  on  the  bells  of  the  horses:  ''Holi- 
ness unto  Jehovah."  Who  does  not  envy 
sucli  a  winsome  spirit,  and  covet  something 
of  it  for  his  ownf 

Let  the  war  lead  us  to  a  new  consecration 
of  the  whole  of  our  common  daily  life  to 
God,  seeking  the  fellowship  and  help  of  Jesus 
Christ  through  its  every  corner.  Solemnly 
and  definitely  let  us  dedicate  to  him  all  our 
working  week,  from  Monday  morning  to  Sat- 
urday night.  Once  done,  that  stands.  And 
then,  let  us  renew  our  covenant  every  day. 
It  is  not  enough  to  set  the  course.  Tho 
the  captain  of  the  ship  does  that,  once  for 
all,  he  takes  a  look  at  the  sun  every  day  and 
makes  his  reckoning.  So,  let  us  remind  our- 
selves daily,  and  keep  our  morning  tryst  with 
God  before  we  cross  the  threshold  for  the 
common  duties  of  the  day,  asking  him  to  be 
with  us,  and  help  us  to  serve  him  in  all 
that  we  say  and  do,  however  ordinary  and 
secular  it  be. 

And  what  will  be  the  outcome  f  Let  me 
try  to  tell  you  in  a  figure.  When  the  ship's 
course  is  once  set  and  the  daily  reckoning 
made,  then  beneath  all  the  toil  and  drudgery, 
the  watching  and  the  work  that  goes  on  on 
board — ^beneath  all  that,  there  is  something 
happening,  not  very  conspicuously  perhaps, 
but  truly  and  constantly.  Underneath  it  all, 
the  ship  is  plowing  steadily  on  her  way 
and  coming  ever  nearer  to  her  desired  haven. 
That  will  be  the  outcome  in  every  dedicated 
life.  Every  day  we  shall  come  nearer, 
tho  we  do  not  notice  it  and  may  not  know 
it,  to  true  holiness,  which  is  just  the  crown 
of  all  living,  the  sanest,  wholesomest,  hap- 
piest life  that  can  be  lived  under  the  sun. 
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The  Future  Life 

Instead  of  a  future  life  being  meaning- 
lesBy  it  IB  the  only  conception  that  lends  ra- 
tionalitj  to  oar  present  state.  The  idea  of  a 
f ntore  life  is  a  neeessitx  of  reason.  Onr 
forefathers  in  the  stone  age  saw  this  neces- 
£tj,  even  in  the  crude  conditions  in  old  Al- 
bion. They  have  left  abundant  evidence  on 
their  cave-walls  and  on  the  moorlands  of 
Stonehenge  that  thej  reasoned  as  we  do  on 
man's  ^  essential  immortalitj.  Indeed,  thej 
eould  not  think  otherwise  if  they  took  the 
trouble  to  look  up  and  around.  The  doctrine 
of  evolution  has  added  tremendously  to  this 
argument  for  a  future  state.  Instead  of  an 
off-handed  creation  of  the  universe  and 
man,  it  shows  **  the  whole  creation  groaning  " 
throu^  past  eternities,  so  to  speak,  in  order 
that  it  might  carefully  and  exactly  fit  its 
material  and  animal  forms  to  the  advent 
snd  career  of  man  on  this  little  globe.  But 
why  all  this  intricate  interweaving  of  agen- 
eies  through  millions  and  millions  of  years 
to  prepare  an  earthly  habitat  if  we  are  to 
oeenpy  it  in  struggle,  fear,  and  pain  for  only 
a  few  yearsf 

Bo  we  build  houses  with  such  an  idea  In 
viewf  Are  the  humblest  dwellings  built  se- 
eurely  just  to  be  torn  down  within  a  weekf 
Is  not  permanence  the  thought  that  is  sa- 
preme  in  man  amid  all  his  calculations  and 
endeavors!  Do  we  not  build  a  great  bridge 
for  eternity,  just  as  far  as  we  are  ablet  Is 
not  eternity — permanencci— the  supreme  im- 
pulse of  mankind!  This  is  the  only  answer 
to  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  and  the  Druid 
monoliths  of  Salisbury  plain!  The  eternity 
in  man  is  constantly  trying  to  overcome  the 
time  in  nature.  It  stimulates  him  to  keep  on 
patching  in  order  to  make  things  last  €k>n- 
tinnation,  endurance,  and  the  abiding  run 
an  through  material  endeavor  and  the  love 
that  never  dies  in  the  affairs  of  the  heart! 
This  is  the  answer  of  the  Sphinx  to  man's 
most  earnest  question,  Shall  we  live  again! 
The  pyramids  say.  Yes!  emphatically. 

Then  it  is  the  future,  anyway,  that  gives 
meaning  to  our  efforts  at  improvement  in  all 
the  relationships  of  life.  The  schoolboy  does 
not  study  for  to-day,  but  for  the  coming 
years.  The  student  in  college  has  his  eye  on 
his  future  during  every  lecture  and  recita- 
tion. Bome  was  neither  built  in  a  day  nor 
for  a  day,  but  in  order  to  become  "the  Eter- 
nal City.''  Singers,  musicians,  and  artists 
come  up  through  great  tribulation  in  the 


Latin  Quarter,  with  faith's  eye  fastened  on 
the  success  and  rewards  of  the  coming  days. 
Indeed,  the  whole  world — ^material,  financial, 
educational,  and  religious — ^is  ''dealing  in 
futures."  It  was  this  impulse  that  brought  our 
fathers  on  the  ''Mayflower"  to  the  inhos- 
pitable shores  of  New  England,  and  induces 
us,  as  their  wortiiy  offspring,  to  make  pro* 
vision  so  constantly  against  the  future 
**  rainy  day." 

To-morrow,  and  not  to-day,  explains  the 
universe  of  matter,  being,  and  endeavor. 
When  the  workman  quits  his  day's  task  he 
leaves  his  tools  in  place,  believing  that  he 
will  begin  next  day  where  he  left  off.  Even 
so  shall  it  be  when  the  night  cometh  when  no 
man  can  work.  We  shall  lay  down  our  tasks, 
believing  we  shall  take  them  up  again  be- 
yond the  smiling  and  the  weeping.  It  will 
be  a  new  day,  but  it  will  be  the  same  work- 
man. So,  let  there  be  no  sad  farewell  when 
we  put  out  to  sea,  for  beyond  lies  the  Plym- 
outh rock  of  eternal  freedom.  When  we 
disappear  in  the  tunnel  called  death,  it  is 
only  that  we  may  emerge  on  the  sunny 
dopes  of  the  paradise  of  God.*-TAe  Preidy* 
ierian  Advanee. 


The  Consolations  of  Immortality 

The  denial  of  immortality '  logically  in- 
volves the  denial  of  victory  for  earth's 
noblest  souls.  In  all  the  lesser  things  of 
life  man  is  a  victor  in  his  struggles.  He 
is  bom  to  battle  and  tumult  His  whole 
career  means  one  constant  struggle  against 
ignorance,  appetite,  and  sin.  Every  morn- 
ing the  youth  must  put  on  his  sword  and 
his  shield,  and  every  night  he  comes  back 
from  the  conflict  and  brings  some  wound 
with  him.  His  career  is  one  long  conflict 
•and  battle.  He  looks  toward  the  forest  and 
goes  forth  against  savagery  and  the  jungle, 
and  he  conquers  pasture  and  meadow.  He 
looks  toward  the  sea,  and  lo,  it  is  filled 
with  strong  currents  and  mighty  storms,  but 
he  lifts  his  sail  and  flings  out  his  challenge 
and  brings  in  his  ships  and  his  treasure.  He 
looks  toward  his  fellows,  and  lo,  some  have 
organized  for  tyranny  and  oppression,  and 
he  girds  himself  to  fight,  and  if  need  be, 
to  die,  that  liberty  may  be  universal.  All 
these  battles  are  successful  battles.  One 
naturally  expects,  therefore,  that  the  good 
and  noble  also  shall  be  victors  in  their  bat- 
tle for  righteousness.     If  the  day  of  light 
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is  delajed  we  infer  that  the  sun  will  clear 
itself  of  clouds.  The  rags  of  the  hero  will 
fall  away^  and  be  must  stand  forth  bearing 
the  lineaments  of  a  king.  And  yet,  from 
the  human  viewpoint,  often  the  noblest  souls 
are  defeated.  If  in  this  life  only  they  havo 
hope,  the  better,  and  the  truer,  and  the  purer, 
then  the  more  miserable  I  Moses  struggled 
to  blood  to  build  a  new  commonwealth — 
Moses  never  received  justice;  he  died  with- 
out reaching  the  promised  land.  Stephen 
was  stoned  to  death!  He  never  beheld  his 
victory.  Where  are  Moses  and  Paulf  Where 
-are  John  Huss  and  Cranmerf  Where  are 
Love  joy  and  Lincoln  f  If  they  had  no  recog- 
nition and  no  reward  and  were  denied  the 
sight  of  their  final  victory,  the  universe  is 
unmoral,  if  not  immoral.     Can  this  be  a 


good  world  if  this  young  mother,  who  gives 
her  life  for  the  babe,  fell  into  a  dreamless 
sleep,  and  does  not  know  that  the  ambitions 
denied  her  have  been  fulfilled  in  her  son, 
and  that  the  boy  for  whom  she  died,  "  climb- 
ing up  from  high  to  higher,  has  become  on 
fortune's  crowning  slope  "the  center  of  our 
heart's  desire,  the  pillar  of  a  people's  hopef" 
But  if  that  beautiful  mother  lives  again, 
and  drawing  near  to  the  battlements  has 
understood  her  own  death  and  withdrawal 
from  the  scene,  then  the  universe  becomes 
friendly,  and  the  power  of  God  has  widened 
into  the  tenderness  of  God,  and  the  mother 
and  the  son  alike  dwell  in  an  empire  of 
love.  The  hard  problem  has  an  explanation, 
because  un^o  God  all  live. — ^Newzll  Dwioht 

HXLLIS. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  SERVICE 

THE  TREASURE  AND  THE  KEYS* 


Onox  upon  a  time,  in  the  great  and  fa- 
mous city  of  Biopolis,  three  boys  were  stand- 
ing in  the  market-place  talking  to  one  an- 
other very  earnestly  indeed.  And  just  as 
the  story  begins  one  of  them  was  saying, 
"It  is  no  good,  you  fellows,  talking  about 
the  wonderful  things  you  can  do  and  the 
great  men  you  will  be  when  you  grow  up, 
for  you  know  very  well  we  are,  all  of  us, 
poor,  and  if  we  get  enough  to  live  upon,  it 
is  as  much  as  we  can  expect." 

"  What's  thatf"  said  a  man,  who  was  pass- 
ing at  the  time.  "What's  that  you  were 
saying  about  being  poorf"  .  .  • 

Then  the  boy  who  had  first  spoken  said, 
"Why,  sir,  these  fellows  were  saying  that 
when  they  grew  up  they  were  going  to  be 
great  men  in  the  world.  Mark  here  wants 
to  be  a  scholar,  and  John,  that  big  one  with 
the  black  hair,  wants  to  be  a  merchant; 
and  I  told  them  that  it  waa  no  good  for 
we  were  all  poor,  and  there  was  no  chance 
of  any  of  these  grand  things  for  ujb."  .  .  . 

"Ah,"  said  the  man,  "I  see  you  do  not 
know  the  ways  of  this  place,  so  I  will  tell 
you.  Every  one  who  comes  to  live  here  has 
a  treasure  given  to  him  by  the  burgomaster 
— ^the  head  of  the  city — ^worth  more  thou- 
sands of  pounds  than  you  could  count  in 
a  day;  you  can  get  it  by  going  to  the  town 
hall  yonder.     Dear  me!  to  think  you  lads 


should  not  have  found  that  out  yet  I  Go 
at  once." 

So  they  went  across  the  market-place  to 
the  town-hall,  and  into  the  great  room,  where 
the  burgomaster  was  sitting,  busily  en- 
gaged with  the  people  who  came  in.  .  •  • 

The  burgomaster  asked  them  their  names, 
and  turned  to  a  great  booK  to  see  if  they 
were  properly  registered,  and  when  he  found 
they  were  he  made  a  sign  to  some  of  the 
servants  standing  around,  and  six  of  them 
went  out. 

Presently  they  returned.  The  first  three 
had,  each  one,  an  iron  box  upon  his  shoul- 
der, and  each  of  the  others  carried  a  basket, 
like  that  a  workman  uses  for  his  tool& 

Then  the  burgomaster  said  to  the  boys, 
"  There  in  those  boxes  is  your  treasure ;  each 
of  you  can  take  one,  your  names  are  on 
them,  they  have  been  waiting  for  you  some 
time." 

So  each  boy  took  a  box,  but  when  they 
came  to  look  at  them  they  fbund  that  they 
were  bound  round  with  iron  bands  and  fas- 
tened with  a  strong  padlock  in  the  front. 
So  they  said  to  the  burgomaster,  "Please, 
sir,  will  you  give  us  the  keys." 

"  Ah,"  said  the  burgomaster,  "  that  is  just 
what  I  can  not  do ;  you  must  make  the  keys 
yourselves;  the  king  who  provides  the  treas- 
ure made  the  law  that  there  should  be  no 


^From  The  Legend  of  the  Sanctuary  Flovfera,  by  Gsobob  CsiTCHLxr,  H.  R.  Alienson,  London 
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lejfl  given,  bat  every  one  should  make  his 
own  key." 

When  the  boys  heard  that  they  were  very 
mneh  disappointed,  for  what  was  the  good 
of  all  this  treasure  locked  up  in  an  iron 
box,  without  a  keyf 

"Bttt,"  said  the  burgomaster,  "the  king 
ordered  that  along  with  the  box  of  treasure, 
all  the  materials  for  making  the  key  should 
be  given  at  the  same  time,  and  here  in  these 
bukets  is  everything  you  will  need.  But 
joa  must  make  your  own  key."  .  .  . 

^^ihen  they  got  home  they  sat  down  to 
talk  over  what  they  should  do,  for  that  key- 
making  was  a  great  puzzle  to  them  alL 

At  kst  Thomas  Green  said,  ''Oh,  look 
here,  I  am  not  going  to  fag  making  a  key, 
I  will  just  smash  the  old  thing  open.  I  will 
get  a  big  hammer  and  break  the  box  open. 
I  do  not  expect  it  vnll  take  long."  And  so 
be  tried,  but  the  last  that  was  heard  of  him 
was  that  he  was  hammering  at  that  old  box 
jet,  and  had  not  got  it  open;  and  since' 
tbis  was  a  good  many  years  ago,  he  has 
grown  old  and  ragged  and  gray,  but  the 
treafore  is  inside  the  box  even  to  this 
dav. 

John,  the  second  boy,  did  not  go  that  way 
to  work,  but  he  did  what  was  almost  as  bad. 
For  he  went  about  borrowing  other  people's 
kejs  and  asking  them  to  help  him  in  that 
^v  to  open  his  box.  But  he  has  never  been 
able  to  find  the  key  which  would  open  his 
box,  for  these  locks  are  all  different  and 
mnst  have  their  own  key.  But  this  foolish 
lad  went  on  and  on  borrowing  other  people's 
kers,  until  at  last  they  grew  quite  tired  and 
took  bim  and  hia  box  away  to  the  work- 
house, and  there  he  is,  with  the  treasure  he 


has  never  touched,  a  miserable  old  fellow, 
whining  to  everybody  he  comes  across: 
''Please  will  you  lend  me  a  key." 

Mark  did  better:  indeed  he  waa  the  only 
one  that  did  the  right  thing.  For  the  very 
next  morning  after  he  received  his  box  of 
treasure,  he  took  his  work-basket  and  went 
off  to  the  locksmith's  shop,  flung  off  his 
coat,  turned  up  his  shirt-sleeves,  and  went 
to  work.  He  found  it  a  hard  task  at  first, 
but  by  and  by  he  learned  to  make  keys,  and 
then  set  to  make  one  exactly  to  the  pattern, 
and  out  of  the  steel  the  burgomaster  gave 
him  at  the  town  hall.  He  did  it,  and  one 
evening  he  carried  his  ''key,"  which  he  had 
carefully  made  himself,  home;  tried  it, 
opened  the  box,  and  there,  when  he  flung 
back  the  lid,  were  gold  and  jewels  that  made 
him  rich  for  life. 


That  is  the  story.    What  does  it  meanf 

It  means  many  things.  The  city  of  Bio- 
polis  is  the  City  of  Life.  The  treasure 
locked  in  the  iron  box  may  mean  learning, 
wealth,  fame,  and  things  of  that  sort.  Or 
it  may  mean  rich,  glad  religion,  the  joy  and 
love  of  Ood. 

But  no  matter  what  it  is,  "  You  must  make 
your  own  key  if  you  want  to  get  at  the 
treasure." 

Everything  of  real  value  is  got  at  that 
way,  and  while  in  God's  great  City  of  Life 
no  one  need  be  poor,  for  every  one  has  a 
treasure  given  him  to  start  with,  yet  the 
treasure  is  in  an  iron  box,  and  he  must  make 
the  key  himself. 

Learn — ^work — think — ^try,  and  then  the 
treasure-box  opens,  and  yields  its  great  re- 
ward. 


THEMES  AND  TEXTS 

From  the  Bev.  A.  Bussbll  Tomlin,  Bolton,  England. 


'•  CMBpvomlael     "Only  ye  shall  not  flro 

_    very  far  away." — Ex.  8 :  28. 

R«d  Letter  Days.  "This  month  shall  be 
unto  you  the  beerinnlner  of  months:  it 
shall  be  the  first  month  of  the  year  to 

_    you." — Ex.  12:  2. 

Tke  Cry  of  a  PcMfmiat.  "All  these  thinflrs 
are  against  me." — Gen.  42:  86. 

Golac  Forward  by  Stepnlnir  Backward. 
**And  God  said  unto  Jacob,  Arise,  g:o 
up  to  Bethel,  and  dwell  there:  and 
malce  there  an  altar  unto  God." — Gen. 
35:1. 

AMivK  br  SabtraetfBff.  "Whosoever  Is 
fearful  and  trembllngr.  let  him  return." 
— Jud[;e8  7:  8. 

Ria^acM  by  Proxy.  "And  David  said,  Is 
there  yet  any  one  that  is  left  of  the 
house  of  Saul,  that  I  may  show  him 


kindness  for  Jonathan's  sake." — ^2  Sam. 

9: 1. 
Life'a  Guardian  MInlatrfea.   "Hast  not  thou 

made  an  hedgre  about  him?" — Job  1: 10. 
Preconeeptlonn    that    Are    MlnooBceptlonii. 

"Behold,   I  thought."— 2  Kings  5:11. 

liife'ii  Conqnerlair  Mlalatera.  "The  waters 
wear  the  stones." — Job  14:  19. 

Sottl  Sleknena.  "Why  art  thou  cast  down. 
O  my  soul?  And  why  art  thou  dis- 
quieted within  me?  Hope  thou  in 
God:  for  I  shall  yet  praise  him.  who 
is  the  health  of  my  countenance  and 
my  God."— Ps.    42:11. 

The  Jjong,  Loaa  Trail.  "But  they  that 
wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their 
strength  .  .  .  they  shall  walk,  and  not 
faint."— Isa.  40:31. 
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Proofs  of  the  Divine  Presence 

This  day  we  perceive  that  Jehovah  is  in  the 
midst  of  IM. — Josh.  22:31. 

It  has  been  rightly  emphasized  that 
'KlSirist's  presence  is  everything!"  John 
Brown  of  Haddington  said  he  would  not 
exchange  the  learning  of  one  hour's  fellow- 
ship  with  Christ  for  all  the  liberal  learning 
in  ten  thousand  universities  durmg  ten 
thousand  years,  even  tho  angels  were 
his  teachers.  To  him  the  presence  of  Christ 
was  alL  While  Christ's  presence,  however, 
is  a  glorious  possibility  to  everybody,  it  can 
nevertheless  be  proscribed,  precluded,  pro- 
hibited. Christ  can  be  shut  out  of  our  life, 
our  assemblies,  our  churches.  Further,  it 
is  possible  to  have  his  presence,  and  yet  not 
to  perceive  it.  How  then  may  we  know  the 
fact  of  his  presence  f 

I.  In  the  experience  of  those  strange, 
mystic  heart-glows  by  which,  sometimes,  we 
are  deeply  stirred.  "Bid  not  our  hearts 
bum  within  us,  as  he  talked  to  us  by  the 
wayf  **  These  disciples  didn't  know  it  was 
Jesus,  at  first,  but  when  afterward  he  had 
revealed  himself  to  them,  the  fact  of  his 
presence  was  confirmed  to  them  in  the 
strange  heatrt-glow  they  had  had,  which 
somehow,  at  first,  they  could  not  account 
for.  So  at  times,  we  feel  God  unmistakably 
near.  Like  the  disciples,  there  are  heart- 
thrills,  heart  ecstasies,  mystic  spells  we  can 
attribute  to  no  human  source,  when  of  a 
truth  we  have  to  confess  that  it  is  "  Jehovah 
in  the  midfit  of  us." 

II.  By  a  disturbing  sense  of  spiritual 
uneasiness  and  unrest.  Sometimes,  the  divine 
presence  is  attested  in  spiritual  perturbances. 
Ilazlitt  was  one  day  talking  with  some  dis- 
tinguished friends,  as  to  which  of  the  great 
dead  would  they  like  to  revisit  them,  if  they 
could.  Several  were  named,  when  Lamb 
interrupted:  "There's  only  one  other  person 
I  can  ever  think  of  after  this.  If  Shakes- 
peare were  to  come  into  the  room,  we  should 
rise  to  meet  him,  but  if  that  Person  were 
to  come,  we  should  fall  before  him."  To 
which  Hazlitt  adds  in  his  essay:  "As  a  lady 
present  seemed  to*  get  uneasy  at  the  turn 
the  conversation  had  taken,  we  rose  up  to 
go."  A  sense  of  spiritual  uneasiness  may 
indicate  God  is  near.  An  uneasy  conscience, 
a  sense  of  sin  unconfessed,  a  consciousness 
of  guilt,  all  these  inner  perturbations  can 


bo  but  a  proof  of  the  presence  of  Qod.  in  the 
heart  and  life. 

III.  By  outward  demonstrations  of  his 
reviving  and  converting  power.  What  grand 
evidence  the  apostles  had  in  this  direetion! 
How  men,  by  the  hundred,  were  soundly  con- 
verted to  God!  What  revival  scenes  they 
witnessed,  as  they  preached  the  Word,  clearly 
proving  that  God  was  with  theifi!  "And 
they  preached  everywhere,  the  Lord  working 
with  them,  and  confirming  the  Word,  with 
signs  following."  Sound  conversions  are  in- ' 
contestable  proofs  of  the  divine  presence  and 
power.  Let  the  Lord  be  present,  and  there 
will  be  the  conversions. 

How  all-essential  the  divine  presence  is! 
If  it  is  everything,  we  must  by  all  means, 
seek  it.  Tritton  teaches  the  cost  of  his 
absence: 

"  Without  Thy  presence.  King  of  saints. 
Our  purpose  fails,  our  spirit  faints; 
Thou  must  our  wavering  faith  renew, 
Ere  we  can  yield  Thee  service  true." 

•  -  '■  ■■■ 


The  One  Great  Commoner 

Re  will  drinle  of  the  hrooh  in  the  way, 
therefore  will  he  lift  up  the  Aeo^— Pa. 
110:7. 

What  a  man  laughs  at  indicates  a  great 
deal  about  a  man,  but  what  a  man  glories 
in  indicates  much  more.  When  you  discover 
the  truths  by  which  some  earnest  soul  lives 
then  you  have  overtaken  a  tremendous  secret. 
This  psalm  is  quoted  in  the  New  Testament 
oftener  than  any  other.  Jesus  Christ  quoted 
it  more  than  once.  He  was  conscious  of  its 
interpretation  and  thrilled  with  the  wonder 
of  its  application  to  himself.  In  the  dsj 
dreams  of  his  youth,  in  the  outgoing  of  his 
heart  towards  a  great  purpose  In  his  young 
manhood,  this  psalm  was  a  formative  influ- 
ence in  his  life.  Before  his  imagination 
unfurled  the  pageant  of  history  and  he  sa^ 
himself  going  forth  in  his  unique  leadership 
with  his  new  kingdom  and  he  thought  of 
himself  as  pictured  in  these  words  of  the 
poet  "  He  will  drink  of  the  brook." 

No  one  ever  fathomed  the  religion  of 
Jesus.  No  one  ever  spanned  his  ideals, 
sensing  the  depth  of  his  mind  and  measuring 
the  breadth  of  the  sympathy  of  his  inmost 
love.  No  one  ever  sounded  the  depth  of  his 
suffering  souL  He  disclosed  himself  as  all 
the  secrets  of  life  are  disclosed,  only  to  those 
who  understand  by  sympathy.     Let  us  for 
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a  moment  trj  to  feel  wliat  these  words  meant 
to  Jesus,  the  Christ. 

-He  wiU  drink  of  the  brook."  Di.l  he 
picture  a  trayeler,  a  brook,  a  shady  tree, 
a  grassy  bank,  some  trustful  sheep,  and 
some  gentle  rosebuds,  and  watch  the  man  on 
bis  journey  stop  for  recreation  in  this  beauty 
spot  and  refresh  himself  at  the  brook  f  Did 
he  see  in  this  that  love  of  nature  that  char- 
aeterized  his  teaching  f  Did  he  see  in  it  that 
ideal  of  repose,  of  efficiency,  of  quiet  poise 
that  marked  him  among  menf  I  wonder, 
trben  he  saw  the  neighbors  going  to  church 
on  Sabbath  morning,  whether  he  said,  "These 
folks  are  going  to  drink  of  the  brook.  They 
bave  learned  to  rest  by  the  way."  Do  you 
think  he  saw  in  this  picture  a  symbolic 
prophecy  of  himself  drinking  the  waters  of 
affliction.  What  amazingly  hard  challenges  he 
fseed.  Did  this  picture  stir  him  to  couragef 
**  He  wiH  drink  of  the  brook."  Did  he  see 
bis  admonition  to  temperance  in  this!  All 
these  things  from  time  to  time  he  may  have 
found  in  these  familiar  words;  but  if  we 
onee  accept  them  as  formative  in  his  Hfe  and 
relate  them  to  the  interpretation  he  made  of 
life,  we  feel  sure  he  saw  a  great  deal  more 
in  our  text.  He  saw  himself  as  a  new  kind 
of  king.  He  saw  himself  leading  forth  the 
world,  and,  lo,  the  heart  of  the  world  was 
changed,  its  ideals  were  reversed.  He  saw 
the  exaltation  of  the  humble  and  meek.  He 
fonnd  in  these  words  the  very  seed  of  his 
sermon  on  the  mount.  He  saw  in  them  the 
meaning  of  his  cross  and  passion.  When  he 
read  the  words  "Therefore  wiU  he  lift  up 
the  head,"  he  saw  before  him  the  glory  that 
gave  him  strength  to  endure.  He  saw  him- 
self ministering,  and  not  being  ministered 
unto.  He  saw  himself  drinking  his*  cup  alone. 
Infinitely  deep  are  these  words  when  Jesus 
Christ  takes  them  as  a  plummet  line  to  mea- 
sure life.  He  saw  himself  challenged  to 
make  denu>cracy  divine,  completely  identi- 
fied with  men,  the  great  Commoner,  inter- 
preting life  in  terms  of  sacrificing  service 
and  refreshing  it  with  a  deep  content  that 
comes  to  those  who  live  in  the  repose  of  the 
presence  of  God  and  drink  of  the  brook.  He 
saw  the  brook  grow  wider  and  wider  and 
deeper  and  deeper.  He  saw  his  following 
increase.  He  saw  himself  the  leader  of  a 
beloved  eonminnity,  he  beheld  the  city  of 
God  and  through  that  city  flowed  the  river 
of  Qod.  Perhaps  he  repeated  to  himself 
the  beautiful  words  of  the  psalmist,  "  The 


river  of  God  is  full  of  water."  At  any  rate 
we  know  that  he  said,  "Come  unto  me,  aU 
ye  that  thirst,  and  I  will  give  you  to  drink." 
**  Follow  me  beside  the  cool  waters."  Blessed 
is  the  man  who  has  learned  to  drink  of  the 
brook.    He  shall  lift  up  the  head. 


Prayer  Boldness 

Let  iu  therefore  draw  near  with  holdneas 
unto  the  throne  of  grace, — Heb.  4:16. 

On  what  grounds  may  we  advance  boldly 
to  the  throne  of  grace  f 

I.  Because  it  is  a  throne  of  grace.  As 
a  rule,  do  men  generally  approach  boldly 
to  thrones  f  Are  they  not  often  awed  into 
fear  and  trembling  because  of  their  formal- 
ism, ceremony,  and  because  sometimes,  they 
are  throi^es  of  judgment,  doom,  and  threaten- 
ing! But  here  is  a  throne  that  is  essen- 
tially a  throne  of  grace.  We  need  have  no 
fear  about  it;  it  is  all  so  full  of  pity  and 
love  and  forgiveness.  If  we  have  a  sense 
of  sin,  or  are  in  great  trouble,  or  have  some 
heartache  that  needs  unburdening,  there 
need  be  no  reluctance.  Here  is  a  throne  of 
love  and  of  grace,  specially  so  constituted, 
to  which  one  may  draw  without  the  slightest 
fear. 

n.  Because  it  is  a  throne  of  sympathy. 
Sympathy  in  the  day  of  sorrow,  of  sore 
distress,  or  of  any  disquiet  whatever.  A 
story  is  told  of  a  young  man  dismissed  from 
a  bank.  "Anything  serious  f"  some  one 
inquired.  "No  —  slight  inaccuracies." 
"Couldn't  you  prosecute!"  "No,  we  never 
prosecute;  we  always  dismiss."  "Couldn't 
you  give  him  a  subordinate  position!  "  "  No, 
the  bank  never  forgives."  "Never!"  "No, 
never!"  What  a  mercy  God  isn't  a  bank 
manager!  His  throne  is  a  throne  of  sym- 
pathy— sympathy  that  forgives,  though  we 
have  sinned  a  thousand  times. 

III.  Because  it  is  a  throne  of  help.  The 
throne  is  there  so  that  appeal  may  be  made 
to  it  in  all  the  common  difficulties  of  our 
daily  life.  God  loves  to  be  inquired  of  when 
help  is  required,  and  has  made  his  throne 
particularly  a  throne  of  help  in  any  time  of 
need.  He  delights  to  be  of  use  to  his  people. 
Therefore  why  hesitate  to  approach  boldly 
when  help  is  required! 

"  His  love  in  tinve  past  forbids  me  to  think 
Hell  leave  me  at  last  in  trouble  to  sink ; 
Each  sweet  Ebenezer  I  have  in  review 
Confirms  his  good  pleasure  to  help  me  quite 
through." 
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Impromptu  Prayer 

So  I  prayed  wnio  the  God  of  heaven, — Neh. 
2:4. 

Note  three  things  in  connection  with  this 
prayer : 

I.  How  imipromptu  it  was.  Like  a  shot 
from  a  gun,  an  arrow  from  a  bow,  a  stone 
from  a  sling,  this  prayer  shot  up,  at  the 
inspiration  of  dire  need,  ''to  the  God  of 
heaven."  It  was  not  premeditated;  it  was 
entirely  impromptu.  Nehemiah  was  precipi- 
tated into  an  awkward  moment,  from  which 
he  needed  quick  deliverance.  So  he  shot  up 
the  cry  for  help. 

H.  The  implied  solicitous  note  in  the 
prayer.  The  situation  was  difficult.  How 
should  &e  answer  the  king's  request  f  That 
is,  how  should  he  answer  it  in  a  way  by 
which  he  could  get  his  favor  granted!  It 
was  a  plea  for  wisdom  and  guidance,  guid- 
ance urgently  needed. 

III.  The  pleasing  answer  in  response  to 
the  prayer.  Artaxerxes  soon  inclined  to 
Nehemiah.  ''  So  it  pleased  the  king^  to  send 
me."  The  prayer  needed  a  quick  reply,  and 
the  quick  reply  was  given.  Some  prayers 
need  not  only  to  be  answered,  but  to  be 
answered  immediately.  They  are  as  prepaid 
telegrams,  calling  for  reply  at  once.  Ne- 
humiah's  was  of  this  order,  and  the  reply 
was  not  only  sent,  but  sent  at  once. 

Application.  "  Out  of  the  depths — cry  I  " 
Out  of  the  depths  of  sudden  difficulty,  of 
great  peril,  of  instant  need,  cry  I  And  let 
it  be  the  habit  of  the  life.  The  God  of 
Nehemiah  is  our  God  still,  and  as  ready  to 
hear  and  respond. 


JestLS,  Good  Paragon 

Behold,  the  man, — John  19 :  5. 

More  books  have  been  written,  more  pic- 
tures painted,  more  eulogies  penned,  more 
discourses  delivered,  on  this  one  Man  than 
on  any  personage  of  all  history.  Indeed, 
more  hearts  have  been  thrilled  and  swayed 
and  more  subjects  ruled  by  him  than  by 
any  o(her  of  any  time.  Galileo,  Kepler, 
Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Newton,  Milton,  and 
myriads  of  others  who  have  made  history 
and  literature  put  the  name  of  Jesus  above 
every  name.     Behold,  the  man  I 


I.  His  character.  Mark  the  sweetness, 
purity,  sympathy,  wisdom,  patience,  and 
gentleness  of  the  Man.  Contrast  those 
marvelous  depths  of  compassion  and  those 
singular  heights  of  stem  yehemencel  For 
Jesus  was  no  softling.  He  combines  ex- 
tremes of  temperament  and  character  never 
seen  before  or  since  in  one  being.  Gentle 
to  the  point  of  infinity,  he  could  be  harsh 
and  terrible  in  his  arraignment,  on  provo- 
cation. ''Te  generation  of  vipers  I  How 
shall  ye  escape  the  condemnation  of  hell!" 
These  are  not  the  words  of  an  effeminate 
coddling  or  a  soft  reformer. 

''Comparison  is  impossible  between  Jesus 
and  any  other  being  in  the  world.  His  em- 
pire, his  progress  through  all  centuries  and 
kingdoms — all  this  to  me  is  a  prodigy,  an 
unfathomable  mystery.  I  defy  you  to  cite 
another  life  like  it  In  history!" — (Napo- 
leon.) 

Behold,  the  man! 

II.  His  teachings.  He  revealed  God.  He 
disclosed  the  terrible  facts  about  sin«  He 
assured  the  future  life.  He  exalted  the 
poor.  He  propagated  and  lived  the  law  of 
human  brotherhood.  He  taught  that  to 
serve  is  not  enough — ^men  must  love.  His 
teachings  wherever  believed  and  practiced 
have  remolded  human  thought  and  trans- 
formed human  life.  They  are  the  world's 
solution  of  labor  troubles  and  social  dis- 
orders. They  unlock  all  the  spiritual  forces 
of  the  universe  to  those  who  live  his  laws! 
Behold,  the  man  I 

III.  His  influence.  Geikie  says:  "The 
name  of  Jesus  is  the  greatest  factor  in  the 
spiritual  history  of  the  world."  His  in- 
fluence has  liberated  slaves  and  eliminated 
slavery.  It  was  doomed  when  he  declared 
the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood 
of  man.  His  influence  has  exalted  woman. 
What  Christianity  has  done  for  wcxnan! 
(What  woman  has  done  for  Christianity!) 
His  influence  would  free  labor  from  fear 
of  capital  and  would  create  industrial  bal- 
ance and  justice  today,  were  the  industrial 
world  permeated  with  his  good  spirit. 

"Behold  him  now  where  he  comes  I  Not 
the  Christ  of  our  subtle  creeds,  but  the  light 
of  our  hearts,  our  homes— of  our  hopes,  our 
prayers,  our  needs!" 
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Applying  the  Facts  We  Have 

[''Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way* 
holds  true  in  many  eases  where  the  problem 
or  difficulty  looks  insurmountable. 

Here  is  a  case  where  a  number  of  men 
were  in  possession  of  the  same  facts  but  only 
one  made  use  of;the  facts  available. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  suffering  from 
inordinate  profits  on  the  part  of  some  and 
hoarding  and  extravagance  on  the  part  of 
others.  Surely  there  is  sufficient  resource- 
fulness and  knowledge  available  to  meet 
such  conditions.  The  age  is  insistent  on 
men  everywhere,  making  the  fullest  use  of 
the  wealth  of  knowledge  at  their  com- 
mand.—Eds.] 

When  the  government  a  few  years  ago 
first  considered  the  problem  of  devising  an 
income  tax,  an  item  of  difficulty  was  that 
Done  of  the  legislators  had  the  remotest 
idea  how  much  money  could  be  gathered  in 
that  way.  Nobody  knew  how  many  incomes 
there  were  of  any  given  amount^  nor  the 
total  of  all  incomes.  Neither  did  they  have 
any  way  of  knowing  what  percentage  of  the 
tax  due  could  be  collected.  In  short,  because 
of  the  ponderous  amount  of  ignorance  on 
the  whole  subject  of  income  taxes,  Congress 
didn't  know  where  to  begin,  or  how. 

McCoy  had  been  called  into  consultation 
by  a  congressional  committee.  Inquired  a 
memb^  of  the  committee,  turning,  to  Mc- 
Coy: 

''Are  there  any  figures  available  showing 
the  nnmber  of  annual  incomes  of  $5,000  or 
$10,000  or  $100,000  in  the  United  States  f  " 

"  I  know  of  none,"  replied  McCoy. 

"  Then,"  went  on  the  member  of  Congress, 
''in  the  absence  of  such  figures,  is  there 
any  way  you  could  estimate  with  fair  accu- 
racy the  amount  of  money  we  could  raise 
by  the  sliding  scale  of  income  taxes  that 
has  been  proposed  f  " 

"Yes,  I  think  so,"  was  McCoy's  unex- 
pected reply. 

"And  how  soon  could  you  supply  such 
information  f" 

"Well,  it's  about  lunch  time,"  replied 
McCoy,  looking  at  his  watch.  "  I  reckon  I 
could  figure  it  out  and  tell  you  by  the  time 
we  an  return  from  lunch." 

That  afternoon  McCoy  submitted  esti- 
mates which,  in  later  years,  after  the  income 
tax  was  placed  in  operation,  were  proved 
to  be  substantially  correct. 

And,  sakes  alive,  how  did  McCoy  find  out  I 


That  was  what  every  member  of  the  con- 
gressional committee  wished  to  know. 

''Is  it  really  an  estimate,"  they  asked 
him,  ''or  just  a  good  guess f  " 

So  McCoy  had  to  tell  them  how  he  had 
reached  his  conclusions. 

''  Germany  and  England  each  have  had  an 
income  tax  in  ox>eration  for  some  years,"  he 
explained,  "  and  each  has  raised  a  certain 
amount  by  means  of  the  scale  of  taxation 
they  have  in  use.  By  comparing  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States,  we  can  tell  how 
much  money  could  be  raised  here,  with  a 
similar  scale,  all  other  conditions  being  the 
same.  But  we  must  make  allowances  for 
the  fact  that  a  different  rate  of  taxation 
is  proposed  here,  also  for  the  fact  that  the 
average  income  is  lower  in  England  or 
Germany  than  in  the  United  States.  We 
must  remember,  <too,  that  Germany  probably 
collects  a  larger  percentage  of  the  amount 
due  than  we  could,  because  the  people  there 
are  better  trained  than  ours  to  do  exactly 
what  they're  told.  After  allowing  for  all 
these  items,  we  can  come  to  some  reasonably 
accurate  conclusions." 

Congressmen  looked  at  one  another  in 
amazement.  All  had  been  provided  with  the 
same  facts  from  which  McCoy  had  made  his 
estimate,  but  McCoy  was  the  only  man  who 
had  known  how  to  use  the  faets. — ^F.  C. 
Kelly  in  People^s  Favorite  Magaeine, 

A  Buainess  Man  on  "Success" 

Success  means  the  accomplidiment  of  a 
worthy  thing  in  such  a  way  that  the  doer 
feels  satisfied  with  himself,  feels  that  his 
highest  ideals  have  been  met  and  his  most 
strenuous  endeavors  have  been  utilized  for 
the  good  of  himself  and  the  good  of  others. 
To  the  truly  successful  man  applause  is 
merely  incidental.  The  greatest  of  the 
great  have  been  oblivious  of  applause. 

The  continual  desire  for  applause,  for 
praise,  for  the  envy  of  others,  means  that 
the  doer  is  not  entirely  satisfied  with  him- 
self. He  needs  the  acclaim  of  others  to 
persuade  him  that  he  has  done  a  great  thing 
or  a  useful  thing.  His  own  conscience  is 
not  satisfied  with  him  in  the  b?st  sense  of 
the  word.  .  .  .  Nothing  is  a  success  uir 
less  it  benefits  others  than  yourself.  Noth- 
ing is  a  success  unless  it  takes  in  and 
utilizes  the  idea  of  service,  service  of  others. 
It  is  impossible  to  better  yourself  withoidT 
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bettering  your  associates  and  jour  surround- 
ings. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say,  ''I  will  do  a 
certain  thing  because  I  want  to  do  it."  It 
is  essential  to  B&y,  **  I  will  do  a  certain 
thing  because  it  will  be  beneficial  to  me  and 
my  community ;  and  I  will  do  it  in  ways  that 
will  always  help,  never  injure,  either  me  or 
any  other  person." 

Unless  you  accept  that  deifinition  and 
work  with  it  always  in  mind  you  may  achieve 
a  '' success"  which  is  nothing  but  failure, 
you  ma^  do  a  thing  which  will  bring  you 
regret  and  subsequent  failure,  you  may 
grow  a  beautiful  flower  whose  seed  will 
bloom  again  in  self-reproaches  or  in  public 
discredit.  Unless  you  accept  that  definition, 
the  leader  of  an  east-side  gang  is  a  success- 
ful citizen — and  the  murderer  who  makes 
good  his  escape  is  a  successful  man — 
or  the  forger  who  avoids  detection  until 
after  his  death  la  a  successful  member 
of  his  community.  .  .  .  The  true  suc- 
cess is  that  which  helps  upward  and  onward 
others  than  yourself.  When  a  man  lives  up 
to  that  fact,  he  can  forego  applause — ^he 
has  the  applause  of  his  own  conscience,  the 
respect  of  those  who  know  him  and  his  work, 
the  healthy  encouragement  of  his  own  strong 
soul  to  go  ahead  with  still  greater  attempts 
from  day  to  day. — ^'A  8emi-8UCCEssful 
Man  "  in  People's  Favorite  Magaeine, 

Knowing  by  Experience 

(Bom.  8:28) 

But  is  it  not  surprizing  if  not  incredible 
that  Paul  should  know  this  truth  by  experi- 
ence f  Was  he  not  a  persecuted  man,  an 
outcast  from  his  people,  hunted  like  a  wild 
beast  over  the  eanth  and  at  last  run  down 
under  a  Roman  executioner's  sword  f  Could 
Paul  know  out  of  such  an  experience  that 
all  things  were  working  together  for  his 
goodf  Why,  yes,  that  is  just  the  kind 
of  people  that  do  know  this  truth  best;  not 
those  that  are  out  in  the  sunshine  of  pros- 
perity so  well  as  those  that  are  in  the 
shadow  of  adversity  and  sorrow.  The  author 
once  had  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  ^this 
in  his  pastoral  experience.  There  was  in 
the  town  a  family  consisting  of  an  esteemed 
physician,  the  mother  and  three  daughters, 
cultured  young  women  who  were  the  admira- 
tion of  the  place.  The  three  daughters  rap- 
idly vanished  one  after  another  into  the  un- 
seen.   Then  one  morning  word  flew  around 


that  the  husf)and,  a  man  of  apparently 
ruddy  health,  had  suddenly  expir^ed  in  the 
night.  When  I  went  to  that  home  that 
morning  I  felt  afraid  to  enter.  I  was  ush- 
ered into  the  presence  of  the  widow  sitting 
alone,  with  the  body  of  her  husband  beauti- 
ful in  death  visible  through  an  open  door. 
She  was  slightly  pale  but  calm  and  seemed 
to  be  enveloped  in  a  mystic  halo  that  awed 
me  into  silence.  I  did  not  tell  her  that  all 
things  were  working  together  for  her  good, 
because  I  did  not  have  faith  enough  to  tell 
her  that:  but  she  told  me;  it  was  the  first 
thing  she  said.  Tes,  she  knew  better  than 
anybody  else  in  all  that  sorrowing  town  that 
morning  that  all  things  were  working  to- 
gether for  her  good.  Her  heart  told  her  so, 
by  experience  she  knew.  **  The  friendship 
of  Jehovah  is  with  them  that  fear  him,  and 
he  will  show  them  his  covenant." — J.  H. 
Snowden,  la  the  World  Growing  Better  f 

''The  Ten  Commandments  of  Success** 

In  the  People's  Favorite  Magazine  doctor 
Frank  Crane  thus  enunciates  the  ten  paths 
to  success: 

1.  Control  your  thoughts. 

2.  Be  courageous. 

3.  Make  a  program. 

4.  Find  out  what  you  want. 

5.  Settle  the  sex  problem  intelligently. 

6.  Pay  attention  to  your  money. 

7.  Adjust  yourself. 

8.  Be  a  good  sport. 

9.  Go  on. 

10.  Obey  your  conscience. 

He  concludes  as  follows: 

I  speak  not  now  of  your  getting  to  hcavon, 
or  saving  your  soul,  but  only  of  success,  any 
kind  of  worldly  and  worth-while  success. 

Because  conscience  is  simply:  the  rules 
of  the  general  game.  It  is  adjustment  to 
the  universe.  It  means  you  are  working  in 
harmony  with  those  great  laws,  often  hi>I- 
den  and  seemingly  inoperative,  yet  always 
in  the  long  run  prevailing. 

A  man  who  does  what  he  thinks  is  ri^ht 
may  be  despised  by  the  world,  but  he  will 
never  despise  himself.  You  can  imprison, 
torture  and  kill  him,  but  you  can  not  take 
away  his  inner  sense  of  triumph. 

All  history  moves  behind  him.  The  stars 
in  their  courses  fight  for  him.  He  is  linked 
with  the  sun. 

The  ten  rules  I  have  given  are  niaiiN 
cleverness;  conscience  is  Qod  Almighty's 
cleverness. 
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Tbe  man  who  does  not  obey  las  conscience 
maj  seem  to  succeed.  Everybody  may  think 
so.  Everybody  but  one  may  be  fooled.  But 
he  can  not  fool  himself.  At  the  last  he  will 
know  he  has  failed. 

And  it  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  rise 
from  the  feast  of  life  with  the  taste  of 
ashes  in  the  mouth. 

The  Value  of  a  Clean  Soul 

If  the  windows  of  your  soul  are  dirty 
and  streaked,  covered  with  matter  foreign 
to  them,  then  the  world  as  you  look  out 
of  them  will  be  to  yon  dirty  and  streaked 
and  oat  of  order.  Cease  your  complainings, 
howerer;  keep  your  pessimism,  your  ''poor 
unfortunate  me"  to  yourself,  lest  you  betray 
the  fact  that  your  windows  are  badly  in 
need  of  something.  But  know  that  your 
friend,  who  keeps  his  windows  dean,  that 
the  Eternal  Sun  may  illumine  all  within 
and  make  visible  all  without — ^know  that  he 
lives  in  a  different  world  from  yours. 

Then  go  waah  your  windows,  and  instead 
of  longing  for  some  other  world,  you  will 
discover  the  wonderful  beauties  of  this 
world;  and  if  you  don't  find  transcendent 
beauties  on  every  hand  here,  the  ehances 
are  that  you  will  never  find  them  anywhere 
— Balph  Waldo  Tbine. 

Comfort 

"Oh,  every  year  hath  its  winter, 
And  every  year  hath  its  rain 
But  a  day  is  always  coming 
When  the  birds  go  north  again. 

When  the  new  leaves  swell  in  the  forest, 
And  the  grass  springs  green  on  the  plain 

And  the  alder's  veins  turn  crimson, 
And  the  birds  go  north  again. 

Oh,  every  hearth  hath  its  sorrow. 
And  every  heart  hath  its  pain. 

But  a  day  is  always  coming 
When  the  birds  go  north  again. 

^is  the  sweetest  thing  to  remember 

If  courage  be  on  the  wane, 
When  the  cold,  dark  days  are  over, 

Why,  the  birds  go  north  again. 

— ^Ella  Hiooinson. 

Coercion  and  Religion 

There  is  a  story  told  about  how  the  chil- 
dren of  the  village  school,  which  was  under 
the  control  of  the  Established  Church  of 
England,  on  each  Ash  Wednesday  had  to 
march  from  the  school  to  the  church  and 
were  then  made  to  give  responses  to  the 
Chareh  Catechism  and  to  recite  the  Apostles' 


Creed,  Richard  Lloyd  [David  Lloyd 
George's  uncle],  the  sturdy  Nonconformist, 
denied  the  right  of  the  Church  of  England 
to  force  ^ildren  belonging  to  other  churches 
to  go  to  the  Established  Church  and  to  sub- 
scribe to  that  Church's  doctrines.  Lloyd 
George  drank  in  with  eagerness,  if  not  in- 
tensity, his  uncle's  protest,  soon  began  to 
organize  a  revolt  among  the  children  of 
Nonconformists,  and  on  a  certain  occasion 
refused  to  make  response.  David,  the  ring- 
leader, was  duly  punished  for  his  audacious 
action,  but  it  came  to  pass  that  the  re- 
bellion he  organized  proved  the  means  of 
stopping  the  practise  of  forcing  Church 
dogmas  into  the  mouths  of  children.  Herein 
we  find  the  first  recorded  instance  of  his  re- 
volt against  the  powers  that  be,  and  it  was 
truly  indicative  of  that  feature  in  his  char- 
acter which  was  in  coming  years  to  form 
one  of  the  chief  characteristics  which  should 
challenge  and  change — and  that  without 
apology  or  fear — some  of  the  influential  and 
venerable  customs  both  in  Church  and  State. 
— Dr.  William  Hamilton,  in  The  Methodist 
Quarterly  Beview, 

Escaping  Melancholy 

There  can  be  no  very  black  melancholy  to 
him  who  lives  in  the  midst  of  Nature  and 
has  his  senses  still.  There  was  never  yet 
such  a  storm  but  it  was  Aeolian  music  to  a 
healthy  and  innocent  ear.  Nothing  can 
rightly  compel  a  simple  and  brave  man  to  a 
vulgar  sadness.  While  I  enjoy  the  friend- 
ship of  the  seasons  I  trust  that  nothing  can 
make  life  a  burden  to  me.  The  gentle 
rain  which  waters  my  beans  and  keeps  me 
in  the  house  to-day  is  not  drear  and  melan- 
choly, but  good  for  me,  too.  Tho  it  pre- 
vents my  hoeing  them,  it  is  of  far  more 
worth  than  my  hoeing.  If  it  should  con- 
tinue so  long  as  to  cause  the  seeds  to  rot  in 
the  ground  and  destroy  the  potatoes  in  the 
lowlands,  it  would  still  be  good  for  the 
grass  on  the  uplands,  and,  being  good  for 
the  grass,  it  would  be  good  for  me. — Henry 
D.  Thoreau. 

Lessons  from  Bird  Life 

''Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens  and  so 
fulfil  the  law  of  Christ,"  wrote  the  apostle 
in  his  epistle.  Do  the  wild  creatures  "  bear 
one  another's  burdens! "  That  th^y  often 
do  I  have  reason  to  know.  Only  recently, 
in  rowing  across  a  lake,  I  picked  up  a  young 
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redstart  as  he  laj  upon  the  surface,  feebly 
struggling,  with  widespread  wings.  The 
youngster,  miscalculating  his  powers,  as  is 
the  way  with  all  young  things,  had  rashly 
essayed  to  fly  across  the  lake,  all  ignorant  of 
danger  and  his  own  limitations.  Had  I  not 
discovered  him,  his  fate  would  have  been 
sealed,  for  it  would  not  have  been  many 
minutes  before  he  would  have  been  snapt 
up  by  some  prowling  pickerel  or  bass,  with 
which  the  lake  abounded.  I  carried  the 
little  unfortunate  aviator,  whose  engines 
had  broken  down,  ending  in  a  nose-dive  into 
the  lake,  to  our  camp  and  placed  him  on 
the  branch  of  a  gray  birch.  His  plaintive 
hunger  cries  soon  brought  relief.  A  fe- 
male  redstart   appeared.     She   could   have 


been  no  relation,  for  the  place  of  his  rescue 
was  far  removed.  But  she  was  a  mother, 
and  there  was  a  little  one  in  need.  Not  a 
moment  did  she  hesitate.  A  nice  fat  cater- 
pillar was  offered  and  eagerly  swallowed. 
She  adopted  that  hapless  young  one,  whose 
only  claim  upon  her  was  his  dire  need,  fed 
him  solicitously  and  coaxed  him  off  through 
the  birches  to  some  safe  sanctuary.  She 
was  only  a  humble  little  bird,  but  her  tiny 
heart  beat  in  sympathy  with  the  suffering 
of  (her  kind.  She  measured  up  to  th^ 
apostle's  test,  "Bear  ye  one  another's  bur- 
dens, and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ."  Num- 
berless incidents  of  this  sort  might  be  re- 
corded.— Manley  B.  Townsend,  The  Chris- 
tian  Register. 
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The  Unfolding  God 

Editor  of  The  Homilbtic  Review: 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  lately  coined 
phrase  now  in  \'oguef  Is  God  himself 
growing,  or  only  our  knowledge  of  Godf 
The  question  answers  itself  when  one  com- 
pares the  ideas  of  God  among  savages  and 
the  idea  of  Christian  theists.  Not  God  him- 
self, 'but  our  knowledge  of  him,  as  well  as 
our  knowledge  of  man  and  nature,  is  ever 
growing  to  more  and  more. 

Tet  a  recent  contributor  to  this  Beyiew, 
overwhelmed  by  the  mass  of  human  misery 
in  the  world  of  to-day  and  all  past  ages 
which  God  has  not  prevented,  takes  refuge 
in  this  thought:  ''The  Deity  is  himself  in 
prooess  of  evolution  like  us,  and  the  poten- 
tial almightiness  which  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily belongs  to  him  has  not  yet  reached  the 
goal  of  its  full  development.  God  also  is  in 
the  act  and  fact  of  making.^'  In  other 
words,  he  is  a  finite  being,  but  growing  to- 
ward infinity. 

The  fact  that  God  does  not  at  once  pre- 
vent the  misery  of  a  sinful  world  is  the  tap- 
root from  which  this  error  grows.  Cut  it, 
and  the  error  dies  like  Jonah's  gourd.  Put 
the  cutting  questions:  Why  does  God  not 
prevent  the  misery  f  Can  he  make  a  bad 
man  a  good  man  unless  the  man  is  willing  to 


become  goodf  For  to  choose  between  good 
and  evil,  he  often  condemns  himself  for  not 
having  done  what  he  could  but  would  not. 

All  power  is  of  God.  ''He  holdeth  our 
soul  in  life"  (Ps.  66:9)  by  the  continued 
inflow  of  the  divine  energy  which  keeps  our 
hearts  beating  from  birth  to  death.  Sinful 
acts  and  thought  proceed  from  man's  self- 
misdirecting  will.  His  self -directive  power 
comes  from  God.  The  power  is  God's;  the 
self -direction  is  the  man's  own.  Hence  his 
responsibility  for  it,  and  his  guilt  for  its 
abuse. 

Finally,  it  is  untrue  to  charge  God  with  not 
preventing  the  world's  misery.  Take  into 
view  the  dynamic  tendency  of  the  whole 
course  of  things  from  the  dawn  of  history. 
We  see  a  progressive  elimination  of  evils, 
a  slow  but  steady  growth  of  a  benevolent 
spirit,  a  faith  gradually  spreading  and  in- 
creasing, despite  all  the  misery  of  the 
world,  that  God  is  good,  an  intense  convic- 
tion of  many  of  the  greatest  sufferers  in  the 
divine  goodness  as  controlling  the  evil  and 
making  it  to  subserve  divine  designs.  Tho^o 
who  ignore  this  teaching  of  the  ages  charge 
God  foolishly  with  indifference  to  human 
wretchedness. 

James  M.  Whitox. 

New  York. 
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ead  of  Christianity  in  the  Mod- 
iforld.      B7    Edwabo    Caldwell 
The  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
d,   352. 

>ok  aim»  to  depict  the  foreign  mis 
movement  against  the  background 
il  history,  and  seeks  to  present  ai* 
f  the  main  facts  in  the  small  com 
318  pages.     It  proposes  to  intei 

history,  and  to  discuss  the  philoso- 
id  religious  principles  involved.  In 
)nt  reviewer's  judgment  the  effort 
{fully  made,  and  may  be  character- 
the  following  terms:  While  con- 
t  is  comprehensive,  balanced,  inter- 
id  iUuminating.  The  spirit  and  ef- 
he  book  can  be  seen  by  an  outline 
mtents:  The  Expansion  of  Chris- 
the  Expansion  of  Modern  Europe, 
insion  of  Europe  in  America  and 
Ijua,  the  Opening  of  Africa,  Mis- 
rheory  and  Instrumentalities.  This 
8  followed  by  some  detailed  his- 
he  Christian  Movement,  with  indi- 
»f  the  present  situation,  in  India, 
hina,  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  the 
i7orld,  Africa,  the  Americas  and  the 

A  few  quotations  will  show  the 
ode  of  Br.  Moore  toward  what  the 
e  method,  and  the  highest  results 
rn.  missions  ought  to  be  and  will 


missionaries  has  lain,  in  most  of 
I  of  which  we  speak,  the  inaugura- 
almost  every  form  of  charity  and 
"opy,  of  educational  and  social  and 
regeneration.  On  the  other  hand 
y  had  spoken  scornfully  of  prosely- 
9  repn&ated  the  thought  of  med- 
h  the  inner  Ii£e  of  man,  who  wished 
rely  eivilizers,  have  discovered  that 
roots  of  civilization  are  always  in 
id  faith,  and  that  the  end  of  civili- 
tiie  ehuBcter  of  the  men  whom  it 
• 

irilisationa  which  the  various  races 
eloped  in  the  long  ages  of  their 
are  now  seen  to  have  each'  one  of 
own  peenliar  elements  of  beauty 
sr  ua  well  as  probably  its  particu- 
!ts.  The  faitiis  which  have  sus- 
i  difVerent  races  in  their  long  strug- 
rd  are  seen  to  have  had  not  merely 
ed  rdation  to  the  nature  of  thf 
^ong  lAwm  they  have  prevailed. 
I  empbaiiaed  also  particular  spirit- 


ual problems  and  have  offered  touching  and 
wonderful  solutions  of  those  problems  which 
the  world  would  be  poorer  were  it  to  forget." 

"Even  with  those  men  of  new  races  with 
whom  Christianity  may  take  the  place  of 
their  indigenous  faith  it  will  receive  form 
and  color  from  their  ancient  inheritance  and 
from  their  special  environment.  The  in- 
digenous faiths  may  he  profoundly  altered 
by  the  changes  in  civilization  and  by  the 
rivalry  of  Christianity.  It  is  not  likely 
that  they  will  soon  disappear.  Only  those 
who  do  not  know  the  history  of  their  own 
religion  fail  to  realize  that  Christianity 
also,  in  the  two  thousand  years  that  it  has 
been  journeying  from  nation  to  nation,  has 
gone  through  many  such  transformations 
and  amalgamations  with  elements  from  the 
past  of  the  races  who  adopted  it." 

'^Comfort  lies  in  the  fact  that  no  com- 
plete displacement  of  ancient  civilizations, 
cultures  or  religions  is  going  to  take  place 
.  .  .  We  may  be  sure  that  only  those 
things  in  Western  civilization  which  have 
vitality  in  the  East  will  survive.  Just  so 
those  things  in  the  Eastern  civilizations 
which  have  sufficient  vitality  will  also  cer- 
tainly survive  ...  It  is  certain  that 
vital  elements  in  the  Eastern  civilizations, 
cultures  and  faiths  will  influence  the  West 
far  more  profoundly  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury than  they  have  done  in  the  nineteenth." 

"Social  life,  art,  poetry,  will  never  lose 
the  traces  of  their  past.  It  would  be  de* 
plorable  if  they  should  do  so.  The  moral 
and  religious  life  of  some  of  these  people 
is  an  area  within  which  they  have  made 
vast  achievements  in  time  past,  achieve- 
ments before  which  we  of  the  West  must 
stand  in  awe  and  reverence." 

Because  Dr.  Moore's  book  is  broken  up 
into  235  numbered  sections  with  their  appro- 
priate headings  it  is  fitted  to  be  used  as  a 
text-book  in  college  classes,  adult  study 
classes,  etc.  At  its  close  there  are  23 
pages  of  titles  of  books,  magazine  articles, 
etc.,  with  indication  of  those  of  their 
chapters  and  pages  which  bear  on  the 
topics  discussed  in  each  of  the  235  sections. 
This  is  one  feature  of  this  book  to  make 
it  useful  to  those  who  wish  further  to  "secure 
material  for  the  support,  amplification  or 
contradiction  of  opinions  exprest  in  the 
text."    There  is  also  an  index. 

The  Primitive  Tradition  of  the  Euchaiis- 
tic  Body  and  Blood.  By  Lucros  Water- 
man.   Longmans,  Oreen  &  Co.,  New  York. 

If  an  old  truth,  universally  obscured  for 
ia  thousand  years  by  several  false  methods 
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of  approach^  is  for  the  first  tiin€  adequatelj 
presented  and  supported  hy  undoubted 
authority^  the  treatment  deserves  most  care- 
ful study.  This  is  what  was  undertaken  by 
Dr.  Lucius  Waterman  in  his  Bishop  Paddock 
Lectures  for  the  year  1918-1919  at  the  Gen- 
eral Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  It  forms  his  only  excuse 
for  the  selection  of  his  subject  for  the  lec- 
tures, and  for  their  subsequent  appearance 
in  book  form  as  given. 

The  author  does  not  attempt  to  solve  the 
insoluble  mystery  of  the  sacrament,  but  he 
does  attempt  to  state  the  mysterious  fact 
in  the  way  in  which  it  was  understood  by 
those  who  in  time  and  place  were  nearest 
to  the  fir^t  teachers  of  Christianity,  and 
presumably  had  been  least  affected  by  the 
distortions  of  human  philosophizing  and  par- 
tizan  disputes.  H<9  also  points  out  the  rela- 
tion of  his  interpretation  of  the  earlier 
writers  to  the  several  modem  views. 

The  key  to  Dr.  Waterman's  interpretation 
is  found  early  in  the  volume  when  he  points 
out  the  three  uses  of  the  term,  "  body  of  our 
Lord."  The  three  things  to  which  this  re- 
fers in  different  connections  are,  the  natural 
body  of  his  earthly  life  and  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, ascension,  and  glory;  the  mystical 
body,  the  Church;  and  the  eucharistic  body 
of  the  holy  supper.  He  suggests  that  the 
only  possible  impression  of  the  words,  "  This 
is  my  body,"  upon  the  minds  of  the  men  who 
heard  them  spoken  by  One  who  stood  before 
them  in  the  flesh,  was,  "This  also  is  my 
body"  (as  well  as  the  natural  body  which 
they  beheld).  A  body  made  of  bread  blessed 
to  the  purpose  may  as  truly  express  and 
convey  the  divine  light  and  power  as  a  body 
conceived  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  born  of 
the  blessed  virgin.  The  three  bodies  in 
which  his  person  dwells  may  be  properly 
identified  in  character  without  being  identi- 
cal in  substance. 

The  effect  of  this  interpretation  is,  first, 
to  do  away  with  all  necessity  for  a  change 
of  substance  in  the  bread  and  wine  of  the 
holy  communion  in  order  that  they  may  be 
received  as  truly  and  literally  the  body  of 
the  Lord;  secondly,  to  show  that  the  sacra- 
ment is  a  power  of  God  rather  than  act  of 
man;  and  thirdly,  to  condemn  the  theory 
which  says,  "This  bread  is  not  the  actual 
body  of  Christ,  but  is  used  as  a  veil  to  hide 
from  our  eyes  that  natural  'body  which  sits 
upon  the  heavenly  throne,  but  which  enters 


into  the  bread  at  the  moment  of  its  conse- 
cration." One  theory  is  wrong  in  denying 
materiar  substance  to  the  consecrated  bread 
and  wine ;  another  in  denying  their  spiritual 
power;  and  the  third  in  changing  the  force 
of  the  Savior's  declaration  from  "  This  is 
my  body,"  to  "  This  contains  my  body."  In 
60  far  as  the  bread  and  wine  are  externally 
related  to  the  natural  and  glorified  body, 
and  to  the  divine  person  of  Christ,  they  are 
a  svmbol;  in  their  sacramental  character 
they  are  truly  the  body  and  blood  of  the 
Lord,  additional  to  the  body  of  flesh,  minis- 
trant  to  the  third  body,  the  Church,  making 
faithful  souls  partakers  in  the  power  of  an 
endless  life  revealed  in  the  incarnation. 

While  this  view  is  critical  of  all  schools 
of  thought,  it  is  put  forth  with  the  hope  of 
serving  an  irenic  end.  It  shows  the  strong 
elements  of  each  position  generally  held,  as 
well  as  the  weaknesses,  and  its  expositor  en- 
deavors to  find  the  immovable  elements 
which  each  type  of  student  may  contribute 
toward  the  reuniting  of  Christian  thought 
and  faith.  It  is  presented,  not  as  a  "  new  " 
view,  neither  as  a  private  interpretation  of 
Holy  Scripture,  but  as  "  The  Primitive  Tra- 
dition of  the .  Eucharistic  Body  and  Blood," 
supported  by  the  most  evident  sense  of  those 
Fathers  of  the  Church  who  had  the  beet 
means  of  knowing  the  mind  of  Christ,  but 
whose  words  have  been  distorted  and  opin- 
ions obscured  by  the  corruptions  and  divi- 
sions from  which  the  Church  has  suffered 
during  the  later  centuries  of  her  life. 

The  Acts.  An  Exposition.  By  Charles 
B.  ERDMA.N.  The  Westminster  Press, 
PhUadelphia,  1919.    6%  x  4^  in.,  176  pp. 

For  those  who  desire  a  brief  commentary 
upon  the  Book  of  Acts,  on  conservative  and 
thoroughly    orthodox,    tho    historical    lines, 
raising  no  question  that  will  disturb  or  per- 
plex the  churchly  mind,  Professor  Erdman, 
of    Princeton    Theological    Seminary,    has 
produced  almost  the  ideal.     The  Introduc- 
tion of  a  little  more  than  ^ye  pages  diii- 
cusses  the  author,  the  aim,  the  theme,  the 
title,  and  the   outline.     Such  questions  as 
have  recently  be«n  raised  referring  to  the 
background  of  the  Book  in  Aramaic  or  io 
Hebrew  are  not  touched,  and  nothing  is  said 
of  the  critical  investigations  of  recent  years. 
The  basis  is  the  revised  version,  and  the 
comment  is  on  paragraphs,  not  by  verses. 
The  following  paragraph  on  the  resurrection 
body  of  Jesus  may  interest  our  readers: 
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"  It  was  at  this  time,  And  not  at  ina  resor- 
rectioBy  that  onr  Lord  assumed  *  the  body  of 
his  gloij.'  His  resurrection  was  literal  and 
real;  the  very  same  body  which  was  laid  in 
the  iemb  came  forth  from  the  tomb;  in  it 
were  the  nail  prints  and  the  mark  of  the 
spear ;  it  was  a  body  which  could  partake  of 
foo^i,  which  was  made  of  '  flesh  and  bones.' 
Lake  24:39^  42.  Christ's  leaving  the  tomb, 
bis  appearing  behind  dosed  doors  in  the  up- 
f>er  room,  his  disappearing  suddenly  at 
Eismaiis,  were  miracles  no  more  remarkable 
than  his  walking  upon  the  sea,  and  were 
performed  in  the  same  body.  When  he 
a*%ended,  however,  the  body  of  our  Lord  was 
transformed,  was  glorified ;  '  flesh  and  blood 
ean  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,'  and 
the  body,  in  which  Christ  appeared  in  '  the 
upper  room'  with  his  disciples,  differed  in 
essence  from  that  in  which  he  now  is. 
'  seated  on  the  right  hand  of  God.'  Such  s- 
bodily  transformation  as  Christ  experienced 
at  his  ascension  was  a  fitting  termination  to 
his  earthly  ministry.  As  his  birth  had  been 
miraeulous,  so,  too,  was  his  withdrawal  into 
the  region  and  order  of  the  unseen ;  and  the 
iocarpation  and  the  ascension  well  may  be 
associated  in  thought.  This  transformation 
is  an  example  and  an  assurance  of  the 
change  which  will  be  experienced  by  be- 
lievers when  Christ  returns;  they  will  'be 
changed'  from  mortal  to  immortal ,  and 
caught  up  'to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air.' 
1  Cor.  15:51-53;  1  Thess.  4:13-18.  This 
transformation  is  further  used  as  a  symbol 
of  the  present  spiritual  experience  of  those 
vho,  by  faith,  are  not  only  raised  from  death 
hot  are  now  seated  in  'heavenly  places  in 
Christ"' 

Is  the  World  Growing  Better?  By  James 
N.  Skowden.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York,  1919.     7%  x  5  in.,  197  pp. 

Dr.  Suowden  has  eet  the  correct  pace  for 
the  times— look  upward  and  forward,  rejoice 
that  there  is  something  for  every  brave  soul 
to  do  in  these  disturbing  days.  This  view 
of  life  as  opposed  to  the  pessimistic  one 
that  the  world  is  growing  worse  is  surely  the 
one  that  will  meet  all  conditions  and  satisfy 
^be  growing  Christian  mind. 

The  optindst  will  not  blink  sorrow  and 
suffering.  He  will  rather  see  that  thps  gloomy 
dars  and  repeated  failures  afford  a  fresh 
^'liallenge  for  the  development  of  a  strong 
character. 

"As  the  pearl  is  the  product  of  the  suf- 
fering of  the  shellfish,  so  many  of  the  rarest 
g<*ms  of  human  character  are  the  product  of 

pain," 

There  would  be  fewer  pessimists  if  the 
facts  of  life  and  a  knowledge  of  historj 
(which  are  always  available)  could  be  ac- 
<)uired.   It  is  by  such  a  study  that  one  gets 


a  right  perspective  of  life  as  a  whole,  and 
in  this  study  one  discovers  that  the  good 
far  outweighs  the  evil  in  the  world.  This 
is  what  is  done  in  this  small  volume,  the 
material,  intellectual  and  moral  world  of 
the  present  are  compared  with  the  same 
aspects  in  the  past  greatly  to  the  advantage 
of  the  present.  Notwithstanding  'the  great 
human  tides  of  unrest  throughout  the  world 
"  the  future  is  rosy  with  morning  light." 
For  every  crisis  in  life  there  are  always  men 
and  women  willing  to  struggle  and  die  if 
need  be  for  the  sake  of  others. 

To  ithe  perturbed  and  pessimistic  this 
book  is  to  be  particularly  commended. 

We  give  in  the  sermonie  department  the 
final  chapter. 

Can  Mankind  Survive?  By  Morrison  T. 
Swirr.  Marshall  Jones  Company,  Bos- 
ton, 1919.    8x5%  in.,  viii-201  pp. 

We  have  had  Diogenes,  Schopenhauer, 
Yon  Hartmann,  and  Calvin  with  their  dis- 
couraging views  of  mankind  and  ingrained 
sin.  But  none  of  them  went  quite  so  far 
as  to  raise  the  question  of  Mr.  Swift's  title. 
He  does  so  on  the  ground  of  a  conclusion 
bom  of  the  war:  the 

'' universal  acknowledgment  <that  the  world 
is  a  ruin,  that  the  proud  fabric  of  white 
man's  society  so  laboriously  built  up  through 
long  centuries  and  so  glorified  by  its  archi- 
tect is  in  total  collapse." 

The  title  of  the  first  chapter  is  ''Bank- 
ruptcy of  the  Human  Bace,"  and  the  second 
gruesomely  professes  to  show  "Why  Great 
Baces  have  Died  Out "  (these  "  great  races  " 
are  represented  by  the  extinct  Cro-Magnon 
people) .  The  first  chapter  asserts  that  nuin- 
kind  ''has  remained  almost  stationary  for 
many  thousand  years ''  becauae  man  "  formed 
the  habit  of  unchangingness  and  nonadapt- 
ability ''  and  refused  to  learn  "  the  habit  of 
evolution."  He  adopted  "permanent  prin- 
ciples "  and  so  "  placed  a  taboo  on  the  price- 
less natural  tendency  to  reach  out  for  the 
new,  practically  killing  it."  This  stagna- 
tion was  due  to  the  suppression  of  varia- 
tion, to  the  adoption  of  "  the  principle  of 
antipathy,"  to  the  organization  of  "enmity 
into  a  system,"  spending  energy  "  in  mutual 
repression  and  defeat."  Thus  "evolved  hu- 
man nature "  is  "  the  organized  enmity  of 
all  men  for  one  another,  tending  to  the  sui- 
cide of  the  human  race."  Hence  "  man's 
brain  is  deformed"  and  two  classes  result 
—one  "  tyrannical  and  brutal,"  acting  on 
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the  "  most  basic  "  idea  that  "  one  man  has  a 
right  to  live  on  another";  the  other 
"friendly"  which-  accepted  the  doctrine 
that,  being  subdued,  it  was  its  *'  duty  to  be 
lived  on."  Hence  there  has  been  a  **  Sabot- 
age on  Brains  "  (the  title  of  Chapter  III), 
in  which  religion  had  its  part  since  (among 
other  foolish  things)  "man  raised  his  stu- 
pidity to  infinite  magnitude  and  called  it 
God."  He  believed  "  that  brain  must  abdi- 
cate its  sovereignty  to  something  else.  .  .  . 
The  narcotizing  and  suppression  of  intelli- 
gence become  supreme  religious  duty."  The 
idolatry  of  wealth  came  in  and  "  the  iron 
property  system "  is  desired  "  to  live  and 
continue  its  curse."  Man  renounced  the 
ability  correctly  to  measure  values,  and 
made  <the  instilling  of  this  "  rubbish  habit " 
into  the  children  an  aim  and  a  process,  pro- 
ducing "a  false  standard  of  wants  in  the 
many."  And  all  this  is  the  result  of  the 
joint  efforts  of  man  through  religion  and 
education. 

Hence  mankind  can  survive  "  only  if  the 
human  brain  is  changed."  He  must  accept 
the  variations  nature  offers  him  and  let  oto- 
lution  reenter.  Otherwise  humanity  "will 
follow  the  great  Cro-Magnon  type  to  ex- 
tinction "  and  "  earth  will  return  to  the 
animals." 

How  escape,  thenf  By  attention  to  the 
"  central  issues  of  man's  existence,"  which 
are: 

"  The  complete  unleashing  of  man's  intel- 
ligence; the  deep  and  unweariable  search 
for,  cultivation  and  creation  of,  higher  hu- 
man mutations;  and  the  leveling  of  all  the 
powers,  institutions,  prejudices  and  sancti- 
ties reared  by  the  past  against  the  creation 
of  a  human  race  on  new  models,,  emanci- 
pated from  the  standards,  fallacies,  fetishes, 
guesses,  religions  and  fears  of  an  antiquity 
bat  half -awakened  from  its  aeons  of  animal 
aleep." 

Animism.    By  George  William  Gilmore. 
Marshall  Jones  Company,  Boston.  250  pp. 

This  is  a  helpful  book  on  thought  currents 
of  primitive  peoples.  In  sixteen  brief  chap- 
ters the  book  describes  how  the  animistic 
etage  of  culture  has  developed.  It  is  par- 
ticularly clear  through  scores  of  illustratiye 
examples  of  how  backward  peoples  have  de- 
▼eloped  their  religious  ideas  and  practises, 
and  through  scores  of  quotations  from  many 
authors.  The  following  quotations  give  the 
cbaracteristie  views  of  the  book: — 

"From   the   standpoints  both   of   culture 


and  <of  religion  animism  may  be  deeeribed 
(not  defined)  as  the  taproot  which  sinks 
deepest  in  racial  human  experience,  and  con- 
tinues its  cellular  and  fibrous  stmetore  in 
the  tree-trunk  of  modem  convietiozu 

"Over  half  the  population  of  the  globe  is 
animistic  in  its  main  features  of  faith  and 
action,  that  a  large  part  of  humanity  enter- 
tains beliefs  only  one  remove  away   from 
this  and  regards  as  fundamental  a  philos- 
ophy of  life  grounded  in  animistie  thought, 
and     three     basal     tents     of     Christianity 
itself  are   common  to  Christians   and   ani- 
mists.      Japanese,    Koreans,    Chinese,    the 
larger  part  of  the  population  of  India,  the 
North  Asiatic  tribes,  Oceanicans,  Africans, 
and  American  Indians  are,  or  were  recently, 
animists. 

"  The  advanced  thought  of  the  day  is  re- 
turning   to    some    convictions    essential    to 
animistic   culture."      By   this   Mr.    Gilmore 
means  that  advanced  thought  now  recognizes 
that  every  act  in  life  has  a  religious  aspe<*t; 
that  everything  has  a  social  connection,  and 
that  the   socialistic   slogan   "  Each   for  all 
and  all   for   each "   was  the   characteristic 
principle  of  animism;  and  that  theologically 
we  are  returning  to  the  old  animistic  view 
of  man's  relation  to  the  supernatural;  that 
the  implacability  of  deity,  the  notion  of  that 
deity's  infinity  as  'the  measure   of  offense 
requiring  an  infinite  and  exact  penalty  no 
longer  holds  the  entire  field.    Yet  that  "in 
all  these  cases  the  effect  is  not  that  of  the 
return  of  a  circle's  circumference  into  itself. 
There  has  been  marked,  if  spiral  progress." 

The    Foundations    of    Mormonism.     A 

Study  of  the  Fundamental  Facts  in  the 
History  and  Doctrines  of  the  Mormons 
from  Original  Sources.  By  Willuh 
Earl  Larue,  B.D.  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company,  New  York,  1919.  7%  x  5  in., 
243  pp. 

That    Mormonism    is    a    serious    menace, 
whether  considered  in  refenence  to  religion, 
social  life,  or  politics,  hardly  admits  of  de- 
bate.     A    religion    built    upon    imposture, 
deceit,  and  ignorance  is  by  that  fact  a  dan- 
ger.    A    system    of    society    which    makes 
polygamy,    even    theoretically,    one    of   its 
principles  is  dangerous  to  all  about  it.    And   ' 
if  it  sets  up  or  aims  at  a  government  within 
a    government,    and    embodies    ideals   that 
clash  with  those  of  the  nation  in  which  it  is   j 
planted,  it  is  politically  a  peril.    All  of  these 
hazards  have  been  proved  to  exist  in  Mor- 
monism, and  it  is  even  now  potent,  if  not 
supreme,  as  a  political  force  in  at  least  three 
States. 

The  object  of  tbs  present  Tolnme  is  to 
prove  once  more  that  Mormonism  has  no 
just  right  to  exist,  and  to  exhibit  H  as  s 
peril  to  the  religions^  social,  and  poUtieal 
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forces  of  like  Uaited  States.  It  is  aeeord- 
inglr  a  narratiTe  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Mormon  CSiarchy  an  exposition  of  its  doc- 
trines, and  a  Tevelation  of  its  purposes  as 
shown  in  documents  and  testimony  that 
coTcr  principally  the  period  between  1834 
aad  1850.  Some  of  these  documents  are 
rare,  sneh  as  the  single  issue  of  the  Nauvoo 
Biposiior  (June  7,  1844),  which  led  indi- 
reetlr  to  Joseph  Smith's  arrest  and  murder 
la  jaU. 

The  Tolume  shows  lack  of  grip,  an  in- 
abilit^r  to  marshal  clearly  the  facts  so  as  to 
give  them  their  due  impressiveness,  and  a 
eesalting  obscurity  in  the  general  presenta- 
tioiL  As  a  refutation  and  expos6  it  lacks 
the  Tigor  and  effects  of  Bishop  Spalding's 
pamphlet  issued  in  1912,  tho  it  covers  a 
much  larger  field.  There  is  little  attention 
given  to  Mormonism  as  now  constituted  and 
operativae.  In  this  respect  the  work  is  a 
disappointment. 

The  People  Called  Baptists.  By  Georob 
W.  McDaniel.  .  The  Sunday-school  Board 
of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  1919.    8%  z  5^  in.,  172  pp. 

Xo  one  blames  an  American  for  ardent 
patriotism;  so  one  usually  finds  no  fault 
with  an  enthusiastic  Baptist  for  exalting  the 
achievements  of  his  denomination.  This  lit- 
tle volume  "contains  a  vigorous  statement 
of  the  principles  and  history  of  the  people 
called  Baptists,"  says  the  foreword.  It  has, 
however,  very  little  history.  What  it  has  is 
rather  a  catalog  of  famous  and  eminent  men 
who  were  Baptists  or  had  connection  with 
Baptists — e,g.,  "  President  Abraham  Lincoln 
attributed  all  that  he  was  to  a  Baptist 
mother.''  Very  good,  but  can  such  a  state- 
ment as  the  following  do  aught  but  give 
offence  f 

"  Having  given  to  the  United  States  re- 
ligions freedom,  at  the  cost  of  their  prop- 
ertr,  their  good  name,  and  their  lives,''  &c 

Even  Baptists  will  hardly  take  this  seri- 
otislr!  Giving  all  due  credit  to  Roger  WD- 
liams  and  his  supporters,  religious  freedom 
was  not  their  achievement  alone,  other  fac- 
tors contributed. 

One  may  say,  in  short,  that  here  is  an 
exposition  of  Baptist  principles  that  will 
niisfj  confirmed  Baptists  but  will  convert 
few  pedobaptists,  and  may  offend  many. 
Immersion  as  the  only  true  baptism  and 
close  communion  as  its  corollary  are  en- 
forced alonig  well-known   and   oft-repeated 


lines.  Indeed,  the  book  is  imfortunately  in- 
tensdy  sectarian,  and  fosters  sectarianism, 
separation,  and  discontent.  It  charges  the 
government  with  favoring  Boman  Catholics 
during  the  war  by  giving  them' special  privi- 
leges in  camps;  by  merging  war  service 
funds,  and  in  several  other  ways. 

Reunion..  S.  L.  Ollabd,  MJL  Bobert 
Scoitt,  London.     135  pp. 

This  is  not  a  history  of  the  attempt  to 
unite  the  many  churches  of  Christendom-^ 
that  is  a  subject  beset  with  so  many  diffi- 
culties >that  it  would  take  many  volumes  to 
do  justice  to  it.  Tike  author's  point  of 
view  is  that  of  an  English  churchman;  the 
"  reunion  "  of  the  book  is  that  of  the  Angli- 
can Church,  mainly,  with  the  Boman,  the 
Eastern,  and  the  Foreign  Beformed 
Churches.  Episcopal  ordination,  apostolic 
succession:  here  is  the  salknt  point  of  the 
whole  story.  We  are  pleased  to  see  an  en- 
dorsement of  the  words  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Archbishop  Murray:  "Were* 
Church  of  England  people  true  to  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  their  Prayer-book,  the 
doctrinal  differences,  which'  appear  consid- 
erable but  are  not,  would  soon  be  removed." 
This,  mutatis  mutandis,  is  true  of  every 
body  of  Christians.  The  author's  sugges- 
tions are:  1.  To  be  fair  and  to  try  to  see 
the  other  side;  2.  To  live  up  to  the  Prayer- 
book  standard;  3.  To  pray.  The  spirit  that 
revels  in  division  is  surely  never  going  to 
be  cast  out  except  through  prayer. 

How  to  Teach  Religion.  By  George  Hee- 
BEET  Betts.  The  Abingdon  Press,  New 
York,  1919.     7%  x  6  in.,  223  pp. 

Frequently  claims  are  made  for  books 
which  when  reviewed  are  found  wanting. 
Not  so  with  this  book,  which  deals  in  "a 
concrete  and  practical  way  with  the  under- 
lying principle  of  religious  instruction." 

The  volume  is  intended  as  a  text-book 
for  teacher-training  classes,  students  of  re- 
ligious education,  and  we  are  confident  that 
many  ministers  will  find  it  most  suggestive 
and  helpful. 

The  Stuff  of  Life.  Forty-two  Brief  Talks 
on  Daily  Duty  and  Religion.  By  Archi- 
bald Alexander,  M.  A.,  B.  D.  H.  B. 
AUenson,  Ltd.,  London,  1919.  7%  x  5  in., 
255  pp. 

Modern  preaching  would  be  much  more 
effective  if  it  related  the  texts  and  inter* 
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pretations  of  Scripture  to  the  events  and 
life  of  to-daj.  We  need  to  remember  that 
the  great  mass  of  men  and  women  are  con- 
stantly in  tOQch  with  the  practical  things 
of  life,  and  while  ideals  must  ever  have  a 
dominant  place  in  all  preaching  there  is  yet 
much  to  be  done  ito  make  God  a  living  pres- 
ence in  **  life's  homelier  interspaces,  the  flat 
stretches  on  its  road,  its  daily  round  and 
common  tasks."  It  is  in  this  particular  that 
the  author  of  these  forty-two  brief  chapters 
on  a  variety  of  topics  is  peculiarly  gifted. 
Bome  of  our  readers  may  remember  our 
favorable  review  of  his  book  on  the  ''Glory 
in  the  Gray,"  which  covered  ground  similar 
to  this  one.  We  give  one  of  these  talks 
from  this  volume  in -another  department  of 
the  magazine. 

New' Life  in  the  Oldest  Empire.      By 

Charles  F.  Sweet.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York,  1919.  7%x4%  in., 
185  pp. 

The  author,  a  missionary  residing  in  To- 
kyo, gives  here  a  summary  of  Christian  mis- 
sions in  Japan,  beginning  with  St.  Francis 
Xavier's  attempt  dated  in  1549.  The  volume 
brings  the  story  down  to  1918  in  at  least 
part  of  its  data,  and  is  reasonably  compre- 
hensive. It  emphasizes  in  the  last  chapter 
the  harm  which  is  wrought  by  the  lack  of 
unity  among  the  branches  of  the  Christian 
Church.  It  shows  that  in  1917  there  were 
in  Japan  253,476  native  Christians,  of  whom 
about  76,000  were  Roman  Catholics  and 
37,000  Greek  Orthodox.  A  table  of  contents 
and.indez  would  have  made  the  book  more 
usable. 

The  Drama  of  the  Pace  and  Other  Studies 
in  Applied  Psychology.  By  Elwin  Lin- 
COLN  House,  D.D.  Fleming  H.  Bevell 
Company,  New  York,  1919.  8x5%  in., 
258  pp. 

We  do  not  recall  ever  having  heard  a 
sermon  preached  from  the  words  "  A  wicked 
man  hardeneth  his  face"  (Prov.  21:29). 
The  material  for  such  a  discourse  is  to  be 
found  not  so  much  in  books  as  in  one's 
looks.  Watch  the  faces  in  a  crowd,  one  is 
strained,  another  depressed;  one  is  cheerful 
another  thoughtful,  all  bearing  evidence  of 


the  inner  life.  If  the  center  of  our  being 
is  at  peace  with  God  and  his  children  then 
serenity  will  be  written  on  our  faces.  As 
is  the  heart  so  is  the  face.  This  is* the 
thought  underlying  these  studies. 

The  Church  We.  Forget.  A  Study  of  the 
Life  and  Words  of  the  Early  Christians. 
By  Philip. Whitwkll  Wilson.  Fleming 
H.  Bevell  Company,  New  York,  1919. 
7%  X  5%  in.,  359  pp. 

One  may  describe  this  volume  (by  a  lay- 
man) as  a  character-study  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity. It  sets  forth  the  simplicity,  one- 
mindedness,  modesty,  power,  and  other  qual- 
ities, as  well  as  some  of  the  achievements, 
of  first-century  Christians. 

With  Christ  After  the  Lost  A  Search 
for  6ouls.  By  L.  B.  Bcabbobouoh,  B.A., 
D.D.  Sunday-school  Board  Southern  Bap- 
tist Convention,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  1919. 
7%  X  5^  in.,  352  pp. 

One  might  call  this  ''Directions  for  Be- 
coming an  Evangelist."  It  is  in  five  parts: 
Part  I,  Some  Spiritual  Prerequisites;  Part 
II,  Some  Inspiring  Examples;  Part  III,  The 
Way  to  Win;  Part  IV,  Personal  Work; 
Part  y,  Scripture  Passages  for  Workers. 

ThQ  methbd  is  principally  Scriptural — 
quoting  passages  and  then  commenting  on 
them.  It  is  intended  for  pastors  and  their 
''soul-winning  bands,"  for  Sunday-schools, 
young  people's  societies,  and  students  in 
religious  schools  of  various  grades. 

The  Legend  of  the  Sanctuary  Flowers, 

and  Other  Parables  for  Children,  by 
George  Critchley.  H.  B.  Allenson,  Ltd., 
London,  England.    165  pp. 

The  presentation  of  religious  and  moral 
truths  in  allegorical  form  so  simple  that 
they  may  be  readily  grasped  and  assimilated 
by  the  mind  of  the  child,  is  the  mission  of 
this  collection.  The  parables  are  highly 
imaginative,  and  are  written  in  a  quaintly 
attractive,  chatty  style.  There  are  fourteen 
stories  in  the  book,  and  they  are  of  con- 
venient length  for  use  as  sermons  or  brief 
addresses  to  children.  One  of  the  parables 
appears  in  our  Children's  Service  Depart* 
ment  of  the  present  issue. 


[When  this  number  of  the  Review  reaches  our  readers,  winter's  chiUiness 
will  have  gone,  the  bitingness  of  March  winds  will  be  on  the  eve  of  going, 
and  the  loveliness  of  springtime  approaching.  Everywhere  manifestations 
of  growth  will  be  in  evidence. 

However  much  one  may  loll  and  rest  content  with  the  things  that  are, 
we  are  face  to  face  with  the  inescapable  and  inevitable — the  law  of  growth. 
Unless  one  be  a  student  of  literature  he  is  not  apt  to  notice  the  growth  in 
language  as  he  is  the  growth  of  flowers  and  trees  around  him.  Yet  it  is 
the  same  law  that  is  at  work. 

Comparatively  few  people  could  read  a  poem  of  the  thirteenth  century 
without  the  aid  of  a  glossary.  We  reproduce  one  on  this  page  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  what  progress  the  language  we  speak  has  made  in 
seven  centuries. — Eds.] 

CUCKOO  SONG 

Sinner  is  icumen  in. 
Lhude  sing  cuccu. 

Groweth  sed 

And  bloweth  med 
And  springth  the  wude  nu. 

Sing  cuccu! 

Awe  bleteth  after  lombi 
Lhouth  after  calve  cu; 
BuUuc  stertethy 
Bucke  verteth, 
Murie  sing  cuccu. 
Cuccu,  cuccu. 

Wei  singes  thu  cuccu, 
Ne  swike  thu  naver  nu. 

Burden. 

Sing  cuccu,  nu.    Sing  cuccu, 
Sing  cuccu,  sing  cuccu  nul 

John  of  Fomsete  (c.  1226) 
lhude,  loud;  awe,  ewe;  lhouth,  loweth;  sterteth,  leapeth;  swike,  ceciae. 
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A  GENERATION  ago  almost  everybody  read,  at  least  once,  Carlyle's 
great  book  on  heroes.  He  gave  us  the  hero  as  prophet,  as  priest,  as 
poet,  as  king,  etc.,  and  he  made  us  realize  that  these  heroes  have  been 
the  real  makers  of  human  society.  I  should  like  to  add  a  chapter  on 
another  kind  of  hero,  who  has,  perhaps,  not  done  much  to  build  cities 
and  States  and  church  systems,  but  who  has,  almost  more  than  anybody 
eke,  shown  us  the  spiritual  value  of  endurance — I  mean  the  hero  as 
invalid. 

It  is  the  hardest  kind  of  heroism  there  is  to  achieve.  Most  of  us 
know  some  man — ^too  often  it  is  oneself — who  is  a  very  fair  Christian 
when  he  is  in  normal  health  and  absorbed  in  interesting  work,  who 
carries  a  smooth  forehead  and  easily  drops  into  a  good-natured  smile, 
but  who  becomes  ^^lue"  and  irritable  and  a  storm  center  in  the  family 
weather  as  soon  as  the  bodily  apparatus  is  thrown  out  of  gear.  Dys- 
pepsia or  rheumatism  proves  to  be  as  severe  a  test  of  the  Christian 
grace  in  a  man  as  is  politics  or  financial  responsibility.  Most  of  us 
have  had  a  taste  of  humiliation  as  we  have  witnessed  our  own  defeat 
in  the  presence  of  some  thorn  in  the  flesh,  which  stubbornly  pricked  us, 
even  tho  we  prayed  to  have  it  removed  and  urged  the  doctor  to 
hurry  up  and  remove  it. 

What  a  hero,  then,  must  he  be  who,  with  a  weak  and  broken  body, 
a  prey  to  pain  and  doomed  to  die  daily,  learns  how  to  live  in  calm 
faith  that  Ood  is  good  and  makes  his  life  a  center  of  cheer  and  sun- 
shine !  The  heroism  of  the  battlefield  and  the  man-of-war  looks  cheap 
and  thin  compared  with  this.  We  could  all  rally  to  meet  some  glorious 
moment  when  a  trusted  leader  shouted  to  us,  ^TTour  country  expects 
you  to  do  your  duty!"  But  to  drag  on  through  days  and  nights, 
through  weeks  and  months,  through  recurring  birthdays,  with  vital 
energy  low,  with  sluggish  appetite,  with  none  of  that  ground-swell  of 
superfluous  vigor  which  makes  healthy  life  so  good,  and  still  to  prove 
that  life  is  good  and  to  radiate  joy  and  triumph — that  is  the  very 
flower  and  perfume  of  heroism.  If  we  are  making  up  a  bead-roll  of 
heroes,  let  us  put  at  the  top  the  names  of  those  quiet  friends  of  ours 
who  have  played  the  man  or  revealed  the  woman  through  hard  periods 
of  invalidism  and  have  exhibited  to  us  the  fine  glory  of  a  courageous 
spirit. 

One  of  the  hardest  and  most  difiieult  features  to  bear  is  the  in- 
ability to  work  at  one's  former  pace  and  with  the  old-time  constructive 
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power.  The  prayer  of  the  psalmist  that  his  work,  the  contribution  of 
his  life,  might  be  preserved  is  very  tonching:  ^^Establish  thou  the 
work  of  our  hands  upon  us,  yea,  the  work  of  our  hands  establish  then 
it."  What  can  be  more  tragic  than  the  cry  of  Othello:  "My  occu- 
pation is  gone !"  So  long  as  the  hand  keeps  its  cunning  and  the  mind 
remains  clear  and  creative,  one  can  stand  physical  handicap  and  pain, 
but  when  the  working  power  of  mind  or  body  is  threatened,  then  the 
test  of  faith  and  heroism  indeed  arrives. 

A  man  whose  life  meant  much  to  me  and  whose  intimacy  was  very 
precious  to  me  made  me  see  many  years  ago  how  wonderfully  this  test 
could  be  met.  He  was  a  great  teacher,  the  head  of  a  distinguished 
boys'  school.  He  was  experiencing  the  full  measure  of  success,  and 
his  influence  over  his  boys  was  extraordinary.  He  realized,  as  his 
work  went  on,  that  his  hearing  was  becoming  dull  and  was  steadily 
failing.  He  went  to  New  York  and  consulted  a  famous  specialist. 
After  making  a  careful  examination  the  specialist  said,  with  perfect 
frankness,  "Your  case  is  hopeless.  Nothing  can  be  done  to  check  the 
disaster.  You  are  hard  of  hearing  already,  but  in  a  very  diort  time 
you  will  have  no  hearing  at  all.''  Without  a  quaver  the  teacher  said : 
**Don't  you  think,  doctor,  that  I  shall  hear  Gabriel's  trumpet  when  it 
blows !"  He  went  back  to  his  school,  learned  to  read  lips,  reorganized 
his  life,  accepted  without  a  murmur  his  loss  of  a  major  sense,  and 
finished  his  splendid  career  of  work  in  an  undefeated  spirit  and  with  a 
grace  and  joy  which  was  envied  by  many  persons  in  possession  of  aU 
tiieir  powers. 

All  my  readers  will  think  of  some  "star  player"  in  this  hard 
game  of  patience  and  endurance,  and  will  have  watched  with  awe  and 
reverence  the  glorious  fig'ht  of  some  of  those  unrecorded  heroes  who 
won,  but  got  no  Carnegie  medal.  The  only  person  who  ranks  higher 
in  the  scale  of  heroism  than  the  hero  as  invalid  is  possibly  the  person 
who  patiently,  lovingly  nurses  and  cares  for  some  invalid  through 
years  of  decline  and  suffering.  Generally,  tho  not  always,  it  is  a 
woman.  Not  seldom  she  is  called  upon  to  consecrate  her  life  to  the 
task,  and  often  she  gives  what  is  much  more  precious  than  life  itself. 
We  build  no  monuments  to  daughters  who  unmurmuringly  forego  the 
joy  of  married  life,  who  refuse  the  suit  of  love  in  order  to  be  free  to 
ease  the  closing  years  of  father  or  mother,  grown  helpless;  but  where 
is  there  higher  consecration  or  finer  heroism!  Men  sometimes  com- 
plain that  the  days  of  chivalry  and  heroism  are  past.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  more  truly  dawning.  As  Christianity  ripens  love  grows 
richer  and  deeper,  and  where  love  appears  heroism  is  always  close  at 
hand.  Our  best  heroes  are  mothers  and  wives  and  daughters,  fathers 
and  husbands  tand  sons. 
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These  was  a  time  when  the  idea  of 
Gkxl  was  regarded  as  the  most  settled 
because  the  most  completely  defined 
of  all  our  Christian  beliefs.  The  one 
doctrine  which  Protestants  shared 
with  Roman  Catholics,  which  both 
equally  elevated  to  a  dogma,  was  the 
doctrine  of  God.  Not  that  there  were 
no  ^eculative  differences  among  theo- 
logians both  in  point  of  view  and  in 
reasoned  conclusion  as  to  this  article 
of  faith,  but  in  general  these  con- 
cerned not  the  central  contents  but 
certain  superficial  aspects  of  the  idea. 
The  great  orthodox  tradition  had  been 
for  centuries  consolidated  and  com- 
monly confessed.  Those  who  ques- 
tioned it  in  the  form  in  which  it  had* 
been  handed  down  were  cither  re- 
garded as  heretics  or  looked  upon  with 
suspicion.  At  present,  however,  a 
different  spirit  is  in  the  air.  The  tra- 
ditional view  is  still  advocated  and 
books  are  written  not  so  much  to  de- 
fend as  to  restate  it  in  its  ancient  form 
as  part  of  a  system  of  teaching  which 
is  impervious  to  the  modem  mind. 
On  the  other  hand  are  many  voices 
which  herald  the  new  day.  An  en- 
deavor is  made  to  find  and  define  God 
in  the  world  of  the  present.  Ques- 
tions have  arisen  which  our  fathers 
were  never  in  a  position  to  ask.  His- 
tory, psychology,  evolution,  the  physi- 
cal sciences,  comparative  religion, 
critical  study  of  the  Bible,— the  rise 
of  these  and  many  other  interests  has 
forced  a  revision  and  restatement  of 
many  cherished  beliefs.  This  move- 
ment has  not  stopt  short  of  the  highest 
and  most  sacred  of  all  our  con- 
ceptions—the idea  of  God.  What  in 
other  times  would  have  been  stigma- 
tized as  sacrilege  and  those  engaged 
in  it  branded  as  blasphemers  is  now 
eagerly  and  reverently  welcomed  and 
their  authors  honored  as  helpers  of 
faith.  These  two  types— the  purely 
traditional  and  the  modem — are  rep- 


resented by  books  which  lie  before  the 
present  reviewer. 

In  a  volume  of  sermons*  Dr.  Torrey 
says  that  the  great  need  of  the  Church 
is  systematic  indoctrination.  By  this 
one  understands  teaching  which 
comes  from  accredited  sources  backed 
up  with  the  power  of  authority.  This 
is  to  be  presented  in  dogmatic  form, 
with  the  aim  that  the  hearer  shall  re- 
act to  the  message  with  unquestioning 
assent;  this  means  that  the  hearer 
shall  come  to  think  exactly  as  the 
teacher  thinks  and  for  the  same  rea- 
sons. Having  declared  that  the  whole 
Bible  as  originally  given  is  so  in- 
spired that  it  is  even  to  the  smallest 
letter  or  part  of  a  letter  absolutely 
inerrant,  Dr.  Torrey  devotes  two 
chapters  to  "The  Christian  Concep- 
tion of  God" ;  to  these  other  chapters 
are  added  on  the  Deity  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Deity  and  Personality  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  Distinction 
between  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit.  There  is  not  a  word  of  this 
entire  presentation,  except  two  or 
three  brief  allusions  to  Christian 
Science,  Theosophy,  New  Thought, 
and  New  Theology,  which  might  not 
have  been  written  by  John  Calvin  or 
Jonathan  Edwards.  The  method  of 
procedure  is  first  to  offer  a  statement, 
as  that  God  is  spirit,  a  person,  and 
has  a  personal  relation  to  the  world, 
or  to  consider  the  infinite  perfections 
of  God  as  light,  omnipotence,  om- 
niscient, holy,  love,  omnipresent, 
eternal,  one  yet  in  this  one  Godhead 
a  multiplicity  of  persons ;  secondly,  to 
follow  each  statement  by  quotations 
from  the  Scriptures  as  proof-texts. 
One  may  savor  the  quality  of  the 
presentation  by  reference  to  a  par- 
ticular teaching;  altho  God  is  spirit 
yet    he    has    external    form    which 


>  The  FundamenUU  Doetrinet  of  the  ChrMian 
Faith,  by  R.  A.  Tobbky.  G«orfe  H.  Doran  A  Co., 
New  York.     5U  x  7%   inches,     ▼iii-328  pages. 
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is  seeable,  and  altho  he  is  every- 
where yet  he  is  in  heaven  locally 
present.  The  author  finds  in  Old 
Testament  passages  abundant  proof 
that  altho  God  is  one,  there  is  a 
plurality  of  persons  in  the  Godhead. 
In  the  chapter  on  the  deity  of  Christ 
he  seeks  to  establish  his  doctrine  by 
reference  to  the  divine  names,  divine 
attributes,  divine  offices,  qualities  ap- 
plied to  Jehovah  in  the  Old  Testament 
carried  over  in  the  New  Testament  to 
Christ,  and  the  divine  worship  given 
to  him.  A  similar  method  is  pursued 
in  presenting  the  doctrine  of  the  per- 
sonality and  deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Such  teaching  would  have  been  wel- 
comed and  heeded  by  men  who  lived 
and  died  two  hundred  years  ago,  but 
what  is  their  message  for  the  men  of 
to-day  f  No  doubt  there  are  those  who 
welcome  such  a  doctrine,  but  they  live 
in  a  world  of  interests  withdrawn  and 
apart.  To  one,  however,  to  whom  a 
liberal  education  means  acquaintance 
with  the  best  that  is  known  and 
thought  in  the  world,  the  words  here 
will  sound  remote  and  hollow,  me- 
dieval and  confusing.  Such  a  one 
may  be  excused  if  he  turns  elsewhere 
for  light  on  the  Living  God. 

Prom  a  very  different  point  of  view 
the  idea  of  God  is  presented  in  sev- 
eral other  books.  Professor  Wobber- 
min*  was  introduced  to  American  stu- 
dents of  theology  in  1907  as  lecturer 
on  the  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor  founda- 
tion before  the  Yale  Divinity  School. 
The  first  portion  of  this  little  book  is 
occupied  with  a  discussion  of  the  chief 
tendencies  of  present-day  philosophy 
and  natural  science.  The  second  part 
devotes  four  chapters  to  epistemology, 
cosmology,  biology,  and  psychology  as 
related  to  the  Christian  belief  in  God. 
The  work  is  in  a  high  degree  critical 
and  constructive.  The  criticism  is 
directed  in  part  to  Kant  as  the  one 
who  overthrew  the  validity  of  the  so- 

*Chn»tian  Belief  in  God,  by  Osobq  Wobbib- 
MiN,  translated  by  D.  S.  Robinson.  Tale  Univer- 
sity Press,  New  HsvexL.  5x6%  in.  xix-175 
pages. 


called  theistic  arguments,  but  par- 
ticularly to  Nietzsche  and  Haeckel  as 
representatives  of  German  material- 
istic philosophy.  The  cosmological 
and  teleological  arguments  are  judged 
to  be  indecisive  and  subject  to  many 
reservations;  at  best  they  tend  in  two 
directions,  to  identify  God  with  the 
evolutionary  interpretation  of  the 
cosmos  and  so  to  reach  a  pantheistic 
form  of  belief^  or  to  afi&rm  the  theistic 
belief  of  God  as  ethical  and  spiritual. 
It  is  necessary  therefore  to  resort  to 
psychology  to  discover  what  concrete 
form  of  the  idea  of  God  most  nearly 
corresponds  to  the  motives  involved 
in  belief  in  him.  Appeal  to  Christian 
experience  under  the  influence  of 
Jesus  Christ  yields  the  assurance  that 
^'spiritual  ethical  life  characterizes 
the  fundamental  notion"  of  God. 
When  one  recalls  that  Professor  Wob- 
bermin  translated  into  German  Pro- 
fessor James'  Varieties  of  Religious 
Experience,  and  that  he  has  been  pro- 
foundly influenced  not  only  by  Kant, 
but  also  by  Schleiermacher  and 
Bitschl,  one  understands  the  attrac- 
tion which  the  psychological  approach 
has  for  him.  And  in  this  respect  he 
adds  another  persuasive  voice  to  the 
chorus  of  those  to  whom  the  most 
certain  and  suggestive  knowledge  of 
God  is  derived  from  experience.  The 
many  added  notes  and  references 
open  inviting  paths  for  further  study. 
The  translation  is  admirable. 

Professor  Sorley's  book*  is  com- 
posed of  his  Gifford  Lectures  at  the 
University  of  Aberdeen,  much  of  the 
material  of  which  had  already  been 
given  in  a  course  of  Hibbert  Lectures 
in  metaphysics  at  Mansfield  College. 
Since  Kant  transferred  the  center  of 
gravity  from  the  theoretical  to  the 
practical  reason  and  found  in  the  pri- 
macy of  the  will  the  key  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  world,  the  question  which 
is  here  raised  was  certain  to  be  raised 


*  Moral  Valveit  and  the  Idea  of  God,  by  W.  R. 
SORLBY.  The  University  Press,  Cambrid^.  O.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  5%  x  8% 
xix-534  pages. 
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sooner  or  later.  Yet  no  such  thorough 
discussion  of  it  has  until  now  ap- 
peared among  English  writers.  The 
tendency  to  interpret  life  in  terms  of 
ethics  has  long  been  in  evidence. 
Whether  the  values  which  have  their 
home  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  con- 
sciousness may  be  carried  into  and 
become  determinative  of  our  view  of 
the  world  is  answered  by  Professor 
Sorley  in  the  afSrm&tive.  It  is  im- 
possible in  a  brief  space  to  convey  a 
suitable  impression  of  the  treat  which 
is  in  store  for  the  careful  reader  of 
these  lectures.  Titles  of  a  few  of  the 
twenty  chapters  may  be  cited; 
Value,  The  Meaning  of  Values,  Value 
and  Personality,  the  CJonservation  of 
Value,  Value  and  Reality,  and  the 
Interpretation  of  Reality.  Having 
established  the  place  of  value  in  re- 
lation to  reality,  a  basis  is  laid  for  a 
constructive  criticism  of  certain 
urgent  problems,  the  first  result  of 
which  is  to  disclose  the  insufficiency  of 
the  common  theistic  arguments  and 
to  send  us  to  the  moral  argument 
which  involves  the  existence  of  the 
moral  ideal  as  the  goal  of  goodness  for 
free  persons ;  a  moral  ideal,  however, 
exists  only  in  a  mind  and  an  abso- 
lute moral  ideal  exists  only  in  a  mind 
which  sums  up  in  itself  all  reality.  A 
test  is  then  made  both  of  pluralism 
in  its  different  forms  and  of  monism 
in  its  relation  to  naturalism^  mys- 
ticism, freedom,  and  purpose.  Pur- 
pose is  discust  in  its  bearing  on 
mechanism,  and  the  question  is  raised 
whether  purpose  is  unconscious 
or  conscious.  Theism  interpreted 
through  values  is  compared  and  con- 
trasted with  deism.  Finally,  we  are 
brought  to  the  two  ways  in  which  the 
idea  of  Gk)d  is  reached — ^philosophy 
and  experience.  Ever  since  Hoeff- 
dmg  struck  out  a  new  path  into  the 
philosophy  of  religion  by  defining  it 
as  the  conservation  of  value,  students 
of  the  subject  in  the  fields  of  history 
and  psychology  have   acknowledged 


the  truth  in  his  statement.  We  now 
.  test  all  our  religious  ideas  and  espe- 
cially the  highest  of  all — the  idea  of 
God — in  the  light  of  our  sense  of 
value.  And  because  in  personality 
value  emerges  in  its  supreme  form, 
and  because  (as  Fichte  x)ointed  out) 
in  consciousness  the  essential  meaning 
of  reality  is  disclosed,  we  have  in  such 
a  discussion  as  that  of  Professor 
Sorley  a  most  welcome  and  promising 
approach  to  an  interpretation  of  the 
One  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being.  When  the  book  was 
put  into  the  hand  of  the  reviewer  he 
greeted  it  as  a  traveler  greets  a  spring 
of  refreshing  water,  and  now  that  he 
has  drunk  of  it  he  lifts  up  his  head 
and  goes  on  his  way  refreshed. 

Professor  Webb's  lectures*  were  also 
delivered  on  the  Oifford  Foundation 
at  Aberdeen.  The  question  is  here 
discust  which  has  long  been  hang- 
ing fire  and  could  not  much  longer 
fail  to  explode.  It  is  the  good  fortune 
of  the  reader  that  the  subject  fell  to 
the  lot  of  such  a  thinker  to  touch  it 
off.  After  an  introduction  he  devotes 
two  chapters  to  the  history  of  the  idea 
of  personality  both  in  general  and  as 
applied  to  God.  One  would  look  in 
vain  elsewhere  in  the  same  compass 
for  an  account  of  the  development  of 
this  idea  equally  informing  and  satis- 
factory. Since  he  adopts  Boethiutf 
definition  of  personality,  PersoTia  est 
natures  rationahilis  individua  sub- 
stantia, which  implies  that  by  "per- 
son" is  meant  a  rational  individual^ 
he  considers  in  two  lectures  the  rela- 
tion of  personality  to  individuality 
and  to  rationality.  Three  lectures  are 
then  occupied  with  the  doctrine  of  a 
finite  God,  the  problem  of  creation, 
and  the  problem  of  sin.  Since  re- 
ligion and  philosophy  are  both  con- 
cerned with  the  Supreme  Reality,  it 
is  made  clear  that  apart  from  re- 


« Ood  and  Per§onaHt»,  hy  Olikikt  0.  J.  W. 
WxBB.  The  Macmillsn  Co.,  lYew  York.  5Mi  x  SVfc 
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ligious  experience  we  do  not  know 
that  Absolute  or  the  highest  principle 
of  unity.  The  work  is  concluded  with 
a  lecture  on  the  divine  personality,  in 
which  the  threads  of  the  previous  dis- 
cussion are  woven  into  a  finished  con- 
ception. One  lays  the  book  down  with 
the  feeling  that  here  is  the  most  con- 
siderable discussion  of  this  subject 
with  which  one  is  familiar;  other 
works  with  a  similar  theme  appear  to 
be  hardly  more  than  preludes  to  its 
great  achievement.  Gifford  lectures 
had  already  dealt  with  individuality, 
as  Royce's  The  World  and  the  Indi- 
vidual, Driesch's  Science  and  PhU- 
osophy  of  the  Organism  which  he 
supplemented  by  The  Problem  of  In- 
dividtiality,  and  by  Dr.  Bosanquet's 
The  Principle  of  Individuality  and 
Value  and  Destiny  of  the  Individual. 
Personality  had  not,  however,  been 
the  theme  of  any  Oifford  lectures  nor 
had  it  elsewhere  received  the  atten- 
tion it  deserved.  One  notes  in  this 
book  what  was  also  characteristic  of 
Professor  Pringle-Patterson's  The 
Idea  of  Ood,  already  reviewed  in  The 
HoMUiETiG  Review,  the  frequent  ref- 
erence to  Bradley  and  Bosanquet, 
which  shows  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
lecturer  these  two  men  are  the  most 
important  idealistic  Neo-Eantians  in 
Oreat  Britain  at  the  present  time. 
The  reader  will  perhaps  be  somewhat 
surgrized  at  the  conclusion  reached 
by  Professor  Webb— a  conclusion 
which  from  the  first  had  all  along 
been  prepared  for,  Personality  is  in 
not  of  God.  He  declines  to  accept  the 
theistic  doctrine  to  which  the  general 
philosophy  of  religion  conducts,  but 
substitutes  for  it  the  conception  of 
God  which  has  been  immanent  im  the 
church  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  It 
seems  clear  to  him  that  in  the  great 
movements  of  thought,  such  as  have 
been  passed  in  survey,  we  have  to  ally 
ourselves  with  that  one  which  em- 
bodies the  most  vital  values  of  our 
religious  experience.  He  believes  that 


the  history  of  the  Church  has  made  no 
mistake  in  interpreting  the  supreme 
experience  in  terms  which  involved 
the  Father,  the  Son  or  Word,  and  the 
personal  bond  of  union  or  Spirit.  He 
closes  the  discussion  with  the  preg- 
nant remark: 

**  The  intention  of  the  tiieological  phrase- 
ology to  which  I  have  referred  I  take  to  be 
no  other  than  this — to  claim  for  the  life  of 
mutual  knowledge  and  love  which,  in  the 
intercourse  of  religion,  the  worshiper,  so  far 
AS  he  realizes  his  sonship,  enjoys  with  the 
Supreme,  and  in  enjoying  it  recognizes  it  to 
be  no  other  than  the  very  life  itself  of  the 
Supreme — to  claim  for  that  life  a  complete 
concrete  reality,  and  in  no  respect  less  than 
that  of  those  who  share  in  it  and  have  their 
being  in  it." 

The  prospective  reader  should  be 
forewarned  that  here  is  an  English 
author  who  mingles  refreshing  humor 
with  his  most  serious  discussion,  to 
whom  Alice  in  Wonderland  and 
Through  the  Looking-Olass  and  Dam- 
bey  and  Son  are  not  less  well  known 
than  are  the  Phcedrus,  The  Republic, 
the  Divins  Comedy  and  Spinoza's 
Ethics,  A  second  course  by  the  same 
author  will  have  for  its  theme  "Per- 
sonality in  Man,"  where  many  ques- 
tions seeking  for  but  denied  discus- 
sion here  will  receive  due  considera- 
tion. Curiosity  whetted  to  a  high  de- 
cree by  the  present  lectures  eagerly 
awaits  the  author's  further  word. 

A  favorite  method  with  many  Eng- 
lish writers  is  to  elaborate  their  theme 
by  abundant  citations  and  running 
criticism  of  selected  discussions  of  the 
same  subjects  by  other  writers.  Two 
classes  of  readers  will  welcome  such  a 
proceeding ;  one,  which  is  already  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject,  will  be  in- 
terested to  see  what  may  be  said  pro 
and  con  concerning  conclusions  al- 
ready arrived  at;  the  other,  which 
wishes  an  introduction  to  material  for 
a  judgment  to  be  reached  by  a  com- 
parison of  views.  Its  disadvantage 
lies  in  a  certain  heckling  of  interest 
where  the  attention  is  hustled  from 
one  position  to  another,  sometimes  ap- 
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proving,  more  often  disapproving, 
instead  of  concentrating  upon  a 
steady  unfolding  of  the  theme  from 
within.  The  latter  method  may, 
however,  not  be  dogmatic  and  it  may 
be  no  less  informing,  persuasive,  and 
convincing  than  the  other.  Mr. 
Thomson  has  followed  the  path  of  ci- 
tation and  criticism  and  through 
criticism  sought  to  reach  a  construc- 
tive result.*  The  treatment  centers 
in  three  questions,  concerning  the 
Absolute,  personality,  and  love  in  Qod. 
He  offers  a  valuable  survey  of  the 
historical  development  of  the  idea  of 
God  m  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
and  in  Christian  thought.  He  then 
seeks  by  an  apologetic  to  validate  the 
doctrine  which  history  has  left  in  our 
hands  and  to  see  what  place  the  di- 
vine attributes  and  the  Trinity  hold 
in  such  a^  conclusion.  Fundamental 
in  his  discussion  is  religious  experi- 
ence; to  the  religious-historical  school 
as  represented  by  Troeltsch  the 
author  accords  a  sympathetic  hear- 
ing. If  the  reader  feels  as  if  he  were 
looking  upon  the  presentation  from 
without,  somewhat  as  a  disinterested 
spectator,  rather  than  becoming  a 
part  of  the  flowing  stream,  this  is 
probably  due  to  the  plan  of  discussion 
adopted  by  the  author.  One  finds 
here  accurate  research,  clear  thought, 
strong  convictions. 

Prom  a  work*  which  covers  the  field 
ordinarily  traversed  by  a  text-book  in 
theology  its  doctrine  of  God  is  singled 
out  for  inclusion  in  this  sheaf  of  dis- 
cussions of  the  idea  of  God.  Two 
points  of  view  are  here  dominant; 
first,  "that  genuine  knowledge  of  a 
divine  Reality  may  be  gained  through 
religious  experience  at  its  best,*'  and, 
secondly,  "that  this  knowledge  may  be 
formulated  and  further  developed  by 
an  inductive  procedure."    In  develop- 

'^Tke  Ohrittian  Idea  of  Qod,  by  W.  R.  Thom* 
sow.  James  Clarke  ft  Co.,  London.  5  x  7H 
inches,    xii-360  pftgea. 

*  Tluologv  OM  an  Empirical  Sdertee,  by  Douglab 
Clydk  Macintosh.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York.    6)4  X  8  inches.    xTi-270  pages. 


ing  the  general  theme  several  further 
presuppositions  are  laid  down,  such 
as  human  free  agency,  possibility  of 
immortality,    the    fact    and    conse- 
quences of  sin,  and  the  existence  of 
God.     This  is  followed  by  "the  em- 
pirical data  and  laws  of  theology,''  in 
which  are  treated  revelation  in  gen- 
eral,  revelation   in  the   person   and 
work  of  Christ  and  in  the  Christian 
experience  of  salvation.    The  author 
then  resumes  a  consideration  of  the 
idea  of  God  in  which  he  sets  forth  the 
moral  and  metaphysical  attributes  of 
God,  closing  the  work  with  the  rela- 
tion of  God  to  the  universe,  to  the 
future,  and  to  evil.    As  we  are,  how- 
ever, primarily  concerned  with  the 
presentation  of  the  idea  of  God,  we 
may  leave  the  other  matters  at  one 
side    with    the    single    remark    that 
somewhere   in   the   book   one   comes 
upon    all   the   subjects   which   have 
found  a  place  in  theology  and  that 
these  are  treated  with  constant  fresh- 
ness with  the  aim  to  relate  them  to 
experience.     The  idea  of  God  is  ap- 
proached from  the  pragmatic  point  of 
view.      The    fundamental    attribute 
alleged  is  that  of  absoluteness.    This 
is  taken  to  mean  "absolute  satisfac- 
toriness  as  object  of  religious  depend- 
ence," and  "absolute  sufficiency  for 
one's     religious     needs."      All     the 
theistic    arguments — the    ontological, 
the  moral,  the  cosmological,  and  the 
teleological — are   interpreted   in   the 
light  of  experience  and  given  an  em- 
pirical form.    God  thus  becomes  "the 
Absolute  of   experimental  religion." 
On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the  moral 
attributes    which    include    holiness, 
justice,  love,  and  mercy,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  metaphysical  attrib- 
utes   as   aseity,    omnipotence,    omni- 
science, and  omnipresence.     The  so- 
called   negative   attributes   are   sub- 
jected  to   a  criticism  by  means  of 
which  a  positive  content  is  injected 
into  them.     Since  the  entire  presen- 
tation is  based  upon  the  assumption 
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that  the  content  and  justification  of 
-our  idea  of  God  are  drawn  wholly 
from  our  experience  of  Ood,  one  can 
not  help  raising  the  question  concern- 
ing the  validity  of  experience  as 
yielding  such  a  result.  This,  which 
was  the  fundamental  contention  of 
Professor  Hocking  in  The  Meaning  of 
Ood  in  Human  Experience,  has  by 
no  means  been  so  fully  vindicated  as 
to  provide  an  adequate  and  therefore 
convincing  basis  for  a  complete  doc- 
trine of  God.    We  still  await  such  an 


analysis  of  ^^experience"  in  its  rela- 
tion to  '^Reality"  as  will  enable  ns  to 
decide  whether  it  contains  all  the  ma- 
terials for  an  idea  of  God,  and,  if  so, 
precisely  what  those  materials  are. 
Meanwhile  we  welcome  this  attempt 
to  work  out  a  conception  of  Qod  from 
an  empirical  basis,  for  it  offers  us  a 
good  example  of  the  excellence  and 
the  shortcomings  of  such  a  method  of 
approach.  An  appendix  presents  the 
author's  metaphysical  position  as  that 
of  "critical  monism." 


CHAUTAUQUA— A  PULPIT  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

The  Rev.  Geoboe  Lawrence  Parker,  East  Falmouth,  Mass. 


The  Chautauqua  movement  shoiild 
have  at  the  present  time  the  serious 
consideration  of  the  Church,  of  min- 
isters, and  of  all  forward-looking  peo- 
ple who  regard  Christianity  and  the 
coming  civilization  as  indissolubly 
linked  together.  Mr.  Roosevelt  called 
Chautauqua  ^^the  most  American 
thing  in  America.''  In  the  war  when 
its  platform  was  used  by  the  govern- 
ment to  get  information  before  the 
people.  President  Wilson  called  it 
^'  an  integral  part  of  the  national  de- 
fense.'' During  the  summer  two 
leading  American  dailies  have  given 
long  editorials  to  the  significance  of 
the  "  brown  tent  university,"  and  one 
leading  monthly  magazine  has  printed 
an  article  by  Mr.  Glenn  Frank  in 
which  the  value  of  Chautauqua  to 
democracy,  education,  and  religion  is 
strongly  presented  and  emphasized. 

After  twelve  months  on  the  Chau- 
tauqua platform,  speaking  on  Russia 
for  two  series  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  consecutive  nights  each, 
beside  preaching  in  the  tent  on  Sun- 
days, my  interest  is  stirred  to  present 
some  of  the  points  of  contact  between 
this  movement  and  the  Church,  for 
the  help  of  both.  For  most  of  the 
best  Chautauquas  retain  a  religious 
atmosphere ;  and  should  they  entirely 
abandon  this,  it  is  doubtful  if  they 
would  hold  their  grip  on  their  various 


circuits.  ^^  Mankind  is  incurably  re- 
ligious," and  a  popular  movement, 
touching  the  life  of  many  communi- 
ties on  the  serious  side,  can  not  suc- 
cessfully surrender  this  foundation 
fact.  It  has  been  revealing  to  find 
that  in  three  hundred  towns  I  have 
always  been  requested,  not  by  Chau- 
tauqua but  by  the  people  of  the  town, 
not  to  lecture  on  Sunday  but  to 
preach.  The  only  exception  was  one 
of  the  preachers  in  a  certain  city  who 
remarked,  "  Anybody  can  preach  but 
you  are  the  only  one  who  can  give  us 
information  on  the  Russian  chaos." 
I  thought  his  estimate  of  preaching 
rather  low.  I  wisely  refrained  from 
asking  him,  after  the  sermon,  just 
how  he  felt  about  the  matter.  At  any 
rate  he  got  a  sermon  and  not  a  lecture, 
and  I  was  glad  that  I  did  not  yield  to 
his  judgment.  It  is  rather  a  poor 
outlook  for  the  pulpit  when  "  one  of 
the  prophets"  concludes  that  "any- 
body can  preach!"  Nobody  can, 
really. 

There  are  in  America  many  Chau- 
tauqua associations,  though  not  all 
bear  that  name.  Some  of  them  are 
national  in  scope,  but  most  of  them 
are  sectional.  Ellison  White  Co., 
The  Standard,  and  The  Midland 
operate  mostly  in  the  West  and  Mid- 
dle West,  while  the  Pennsylvania 
Chautauqua  operates  in  New  Eng- 
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land,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
gybania,  the  South,  and  Canada. 
The  summer  meetings  are  usually  of 
seven  days'  duration  in  each  town, 
always  under  the  Chautauqua  tent, 
while  in  the  winter  the  session  is  of 
three  days'  length  and  is  held  in  an 
opera  house,  town  hall,  or  church. 
The  average  attendance,  in  my  ex- 
perience, is,  in  winter,  five  hundred 
at  each  session,  and,  in  summer,  a 
thousand.  Two  sessions  are  held  each 
day,  the  evening  attendance  usually 
being  larger  than  that  of  the  after- 
noon. Actual  ticket  sales  show,  says 
Mr.  Glenn  Frank,  that  in  America 
one  person  in  every  eleven  of  our  to- 
tal population  has  attended  Chautau- 
qua each  year  in  recent  years — a  large 
percentage,  especially  when  it  is  not 
likely  that  many  foreign  speaking 
people  come^  unless  indeed  they  un- 
derstand English. 

A  brief  word  about  the  method  of 
establishing  Chautauqua  in  a  town, 
and  then  we  may  proceed  to  some  of 
onr  conclusions  as  to  the  bearing  of 
the  movement  on  the  Church. 

Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  its 
State  a  Chautauqua  Association  is 
financially  capitalized  by  men  of 
faith  and  vision.  They  select  such 
towns  as  they  deem  available,  and 
their  agents  enter  these  towns  and  try 
to  gather  a  group  of  local  men  who 
will  support  the  meetings  in  that 
town.  A  business  contract  is  signed 
by  these  men,  the  number  of  signers 
ranging  from  twenty  to  one  hundred; 
a  minimum  is  essential  but  a  maxi- 
mum number  is  variable.  These  men 
guarantee  to  sell  so  many  season 
tickets,  to  look  after  local  advertising 
and  details.  If  they  are  poor  man- 
agers and  the  tickets  and  single  gate 
admissions  fall  below  the  guaranteed 
STun  in  the  contract,  then  each  "  guar- 
antor" must  pay  his  pro  rata  share 
of  the  deficit  of  the  Chautauqua  Asso- 
ciation. I  have  only  known  about  ten 
towns  out  of  three  hundred  where  the 


guarantors  were  called  upon  to  do 
this,  and  only  about  eight  towns  which 
have  failed  to  renew  their  contract 
for  the  coming  year.  The  deficits 
have  seldom  gone  over  a  dollar  for 
each  guarantor  and  such  deficit  is 
usually  looked  ui)on  as  a  contribution 
to  the  uplift  of  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Each  town's  date  for  Chautauqua 
is  selected  by  the  Chautauqua  office 
and  local  agreement.  When  the  se- 
lected date  arrives  the  large  tent  en- 
ters town  on  schedule  time  under  the 
management  usually  of  two  young 
college  students  who  are  called  the 
"  tent  crew.''  They  stay  with  one  tent 
all  summer,  travelling  from  one  town 
to  another  with  all  their  equipment  in 
a  specially  chartered  baggage  car. 
These  young  men  come  from  all  the 
leading  colleges,  gain  experience  and 
earn  money  for  their  education  dur- 
ing the  winter.  They  are  required  to 
be  men  of  high  type  and  clean  moral 
character.  It  might  not  be  a  far  cry 
to  believe  that  our  churches  might 
utilize  relays  of  their  young  men  in 
looking  after  our  church  buildings 
rather  than  hire  disinterested  ineffi- 
cient and  sometimes  non-moral  sex- 
tons. Why  not  divide  the  physical 
care  of  the  church  building  among 
our  young  men  and  women,  and  say 
farewell  to  paid  sextons.  Chautau- 
qua's "  tent  crews  "  are  interested  in 
her  educational  output  because  their 
hands  are  given  actual  and  necessary 
work  to  do.  A  revolutionary  step, 
but  let  the  Church  try  it!  I  believe 
the  result  would  be  amazing  even  to 
our  "house  committees." 

During  the  week  of  the  meetings 
the  platform,  contract,  and  introduc- 
tion of  speakers  is  under  the  entire 
control  of  the  superintendent ;  under 
his  or  her  guidance,  the  selected  talent 
for  each  day  appear  before  their 
audiences.  The  talent  have  abso- 
lutely no  duties  but  to  "  deliver  their 
goods,"   lecture,  music,  reading,   or 
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whatever  it  may  be.  If  the  preacher 
could  preach  on  Sundays  in  our 
churches  as  free  from  ^^  household 
cares"  of  the  parish  and  from 
''smoke  of  kitchen  fires"  as  Chau- 
tauqua permits  her  lecturers  to  do, 
we  would  have  better  preachers  and 
less  weary  congregations. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  many 
ministers  are  using  their  summers  in 
this  work  of  being  superintendents  of 
Chautauqua;  and  they  are  the  best 
superintendents.  They  also  gain  for 
their  pockets  a  moderate  renewal  of 
cash,  wide  acquaintance  among  new 
people,  and  the  inspiration  of  travel. 
They  return  to  their  own  churches 
stronger  and  better  for  a  fling  into 
the  wilds  of  unclassified  humanity, 
stronger  and  better  than  if  they  had 
only  "loafed  it,"  "hammocked  it," 
or  "fished  it"  during  the  summer 
holiday. 

The  daily  talent,  musical  folk, 
lecturers,  entertainers,  and  even 
"trained  animal  shows"  come  and 
go  each  day  according  to  strict  sched- 
ule prepared  for  them  months  in  ad- 
vance by  the  home  office  of  the  Chau- 
tauqua. A  train  must  never  be 
missed;  a  moment's  delay  in  appear- 
ing on  the  platform  is  unforgivable. 
I  have  lectured  in  two  separate  series 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  towns 
each  in  exactly  that  number  of  days 
and  have  never  been  a  moment  late 
nor  missed  my  advertised  engage- 
ment. (I  can  distinguish  all  the  tem- 
peraments of  beds  and  hotel  towels 
from  Virginia  to  Nova  Scotia.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  nights  in  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  beds  is  a  record,  and 
an  experience  that  makes  one  an  ex- 
pert preacher  on  "  Here  we  have  no 
continuing  city.") 

The  first  lesson  Chautauqua  has  to 
give  to  the  Church  is  that  of  the  much 
worn  theme  "  democracy."  Yet  Chau- 
tauqua's democracy  is  not  that  of  the 
vaudeville  theatre  or  the  cheap  sum- 
mer sea-beach,  whirligig,  popcorn  re- 


sort.   The  large  tent  is  in  good  order, 
chairs  arranged  by  the  town  boys  and 
girls  under  superintendence  of  the 
tent  crew.    The  stage  is  strong,  well 
built,  and  decorated  with  flowers  by 
the  local  women.    But  there  are  no 
reserved  seats,  no  "paid  pews."    The 
admission      price      averages     about 
twenty-five  cents  per  session  for  sea- 
son ticket  holders;  higher  of  course 
for  those  who  come  only  to  single  ses- 
sions.   But  as  you  face  an  audience 
under  that  tent  you  realize  that  you 
are  facing  a  thousand  people  each  of 
whom  has  maintained  his  self-respect 
by  paying  to  get  in;  and  because  he 
has  payed  all  that  was  asked  of  him 
he   is   entitled   to  your  best  effort. 
Here   are   rich   and   poor   together, 
without  fear  or  favor;  a  democratic 
gathering  which  gives  you  an  atten- 
tive  hearing  because   you   are  sup- 
posed to  have  the  goods  to  deliver 
and  they  have  paid  for  those  goods. 
What  salary  you  receive  they  do  not 
know  or  care.     I  do  not  urge  the 
Church    to    adopt    this    gate-receipt 
method  entirely.     And  yet  many  a 
.preacher  could  preach  more  freely 
and  more  spiritually  if  he  did  not 
know  that  that  hard  fisted  regular 
attendant  in  the  sixth  pew  is  a  church 
parasite ;  and  also  if  he  did  not  know 
that  poor  widow  Robinson  actually 
sta3rs  away  from  church  because  she 
feels  that  out  of  her  hard  earnings 
she  cannot  contribute  her  full  share 
to  the  church's  support*    By  simple, 
cheap,  but  good  equipment  Chautau- 
.  qua  is  able  to  put  many  a  really  able 
lecturer  and  preacher  (and  some  of 
world-wide  fame)   before  the  people 
who  could  never  otherwise  hear  such 
men.    She  does  not  spend  money  on 
furniture. 

The  Church  may  well  consider  not 
only  the  high  cost  of  living,  but  also 
the  high  cost  of  religious  existence  in 
a  heavily  taxed  world.  If  our  "over- 
head" charges  were  less  our  preach- 
ers' salaries  would  be  larger  and  our 
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dmrches  invite  more  people  into  the- 
sanctaary  on  a  real  democratic  ba- 
sis. We  really  must  reduce  the  high 
cost  of  Christianity. 

Ch^xLtanqna  has  also  a  democratic 
variety  of  material  for  the  people. 
Her  main  thesis  is  entertainment  and 
instruction;  never  the  one  without 
the  other.  Her  lecture  program  in 
each  town  is  our  main  consideration 
here.  Just  at  present  on  my  circuit 
eadi  town  gets  in  one  week  this  va- 
riety: a  lecture  on  ** Health*';  a  lec- 
ture on  ^  Back  to  the  Farm  or  Lose 
Democracy  " ;  a  lecture  on  "  Serbia  " 
hj  one  who  saw  all  the  Serbian  cam- 
paigns; a  lecture  on  '^Getting  the 
Truth  out  of  Germany/*  by  a  well- 
known  writer  and  war  correspondent; 
and  my  lecture  on  '^  Russia's  Death 
and  Besurrection "  which  without 
prejudice  tries  to  explain  Bussia  and 
Bolshevism. 

Of  course  this  sort  of  varied  diet 
eould  not  go  on  indefinitely.  Com- 
munal mental  indigestion  would  de- 
stroy the  town.  None  the  less,  the 
signal  to  the  Church  is  plain.  The 
Church  of  the  coming  day  cannot 
hold  men's  minds  and  hearts  unless 
she  has  a  ministry  like  the  prophets 
of  old,  men  who  faiow  historically  the 
world  they  live  in  and  can  sink  them- 
selves into  the  great  stream  of  human 
history  and  human  events  and  come 
up  soaked  in  humanity  but  pointing 
ever  upward  to  the  Divine  for  help, 
hope,  comfort,  and  sympathy.  I  have 
no  dogma  concerning  sermon  topics  of 
varied  nature,  nor  do  I  believe  in  let- 
ting the  newspaper  be  our  guide. 
But  the  world  is  ready  to  hear  the 
pulpit  on  world  affairs  and  the 
Church  should  give  her  ministers  the 
thne  and  equipment  to  meet  this  de- 
mand, to  enter  sincerely  and  genu- 
inely the  chief  fields  of  present  hu- 
man  endeavors,  hopes,  successes,  and 
failures,  and  to  bring  forth  the  divine 
interpretations  of  them.  A  sky  pilot 
is  a  fine  thing,  but  the  main  point 


now  in  heavenly  aviation  is  a  solid 
starting  ground  and  a  good  landing 
field. 

The  Chautauqua  movement  holds 
its  audiences  mainly  because  no  topic 
can  be  presented  unless  it  is  alive. 
And  the  oldest  topics  are  alive  when 
genuinely  understood  and  presented 
via  personality.  A  lecture  on 
**  Health  "  sounds  old,  and  dry.  But 
when  presented  practically  and  dis- 
cussed as  related  to  sanitary  drinking 
cups  in  railroad  cars;  milk  bottles; 
cold  storage  meat;  fruit  stands  and 
germs;  the  danger  of  loss  of  sleep- 
why,  this  dry  lecture  on  health  bris- 
tles, holds  the  people  and  sends  them 
home  to  lead  cleaner  lives.  And  what 
is  more  they  go  home  smiling  I 

Democracy  is  the  most  serious  thing 
in  the  world,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  Chautauqua  people  are 
far  more  interested  in  actual  problems 
of  life  and  contemporary  history  than 
in  anything  else.  They  are  deeply  in 
earnest  The  merely  "funny"  lec- 
turer is  seldom  asked  to  return  to  a 
town  a  second  time.  It  is  also  to  be 
noted  that  they  like  a  lecturer  who 
grapples  with  his  subject.  And  if 
our  American  pulpit  is  to  hold  its 
own  it  should  more  frankly  present 
its  truths  in  a  manner  that  will  con- 
vince the  people  that  the  preacher  sat 
up  days  and  nights  with  his  thought 
on  text  or  topic  long  before  he  pre- 
sented it  to  them.  Most  sermons  are 
bom  with  too  brief  a  period  of  preg- 
nancy and  too  little  anguish  of  soul  to 
possess  the  indescribable  thing  called 
life.  It  would  be  impossible  for  a 
man  to  speak  in  Chautauqua  about 
Bussia  or  Serbia  unless  he  had  lived 
there ;  and  the  very  fact  that  he  had 
lived  there  often  gives  power  and 
grip  to  what  may  be  otherwise  only 
a  mediocre  lecture. 

The  Church  must  deeply  live  both 
in  the  world  she  is  trying  to  rescue 
and  in  the  one  that  is  her  goal.  Let 
us  have  done  once  for  all  with  any- 
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thing  but  life  itself.  Life  on  earth, 
life  in  heaven!  These  two  are  all 
there  is ;  gripped  as  facts,  believed  in, 
rejoiced  in,  labored  through,  endured, 
and  conquered,  they  can  be  so  ex- 
pressed as  to  hold  any  group  of  souls 
and  fill  ^the  Church  once  more  with 
pilgrims  of  a  vital  day. 

I  envy,  for  the  Church,  the  Chau- 
tauqua movement's  power  to  act  as  a 
bridge  between  the  higher  cultural 
values  of  life  and  the  common  peo- 
ple's needs.  Someone  must  bridge  the 
gap  between  our  personal  fine  ideals, 
our  old  classical  values,  our  refine- 
ments, and  the  vast  number  of  peo- 
ple who  live  in  that  foreign  world  of 
the  factory,  the  counter,  the  movie, 
and  the  street  corner.  This  yawning 
gap  is  our  modern  hell.  By  very  force 
of  numbers  we  shall  all  be  pushed 
into  that  ditch  unless  we  actually 
learn  how  to  put  real  idealism  into 
the  millions  of  girls  behind  the  coun- 
ters, the  millions  of  men  in  shops,  and 
the  millions  of  boys  who  do  our 
daily  job  work.  It's  not  a  pretty 
task  to  contemplate,  but  it  must  be 
done. 

Chautauqua  is  successfully  making 
the  most  notable  attempt  toward  that 
job  to-day.  But  her  work  can  not 
satisfy  the  entire  demand.  If  the 
Church  does  not  supply  her  part  of 
the  mighty  task  we  are  doomed  to  a 
democracy  of  low  ideals,  thoughtless- 
ness, pleasure, — and  at  the  same  time 
we  are  making  these  the  only  avenues 
of  relief  from  a  world  weighted  down 
with  invention,  speed,  and  mechanical 
devices. 

It  is  not  now  a  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  Church  shall  install  movies 
or  not ;  that  is  secondary  and  a  detail. 
The  question  is  far  bigger.  Will  the 
Church  frankly  acknowledge  that  she 
can  no  longer  regard  human  pleasure 
or  entertainment  as  a  thing  to  be 
frowned  on,  but  to  be  commended  and 
purified.  It  is  quite  possible  to  give 
even  a  liturgical  service  this  air  of 


democratic  sympathy.  If  our  stiff- 
ness remains  unbroken  the  Church 
will  lose  the  battle. 

It  is  the  spirit  of  democracy,  a 
democracy  of  clean  pleasure  joined 
with  a  democracy  of  high  seriousness 
that  gives  Chautauqua  a  growing 
hold  on  the  people  and  furnishes  a 
suggestion  to  the  Church.  There  are 
rough  edges  to  its  work,  there  is  a 
tendency  here  and  there  to  cheapness, 
but  it  is  proving  a  magnificent  chan- 
nel for  popular  enlightenment  It  is 
an  antidote  to  vaudeville.  But  at  its 
best  it  is  a  vast  university  extension 
movement 

In  most  towns  the  clergy  are  most 
helpful  participators.  This  fact 
alone  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  great  im- 
portance. Still,  sad  to  relate,  I  have 
found  some  ministers  in  local  com- 
munities who  have  "sulked  in  their 
tents  "  during  Chautauqua  week,  and 
who  have  seemed  to  envy  the  educa- 
tional and  religious  interest  awak- 
ened by  these  seven  days  of  combined 
pleasure  and  instruction. 

Mr.  Albert  Mansbridge  in  writing 
recently  on  the  workmen's  Educa- 
tional Union  in  Oreat  Britain  says: 

*'  Tlioa^  who  ]iav«  regarded  the  progress  of 
democracy  as  irresistible  have  always  feared 
that  the  form  would  be  achieved  long 
before  the  education  of  the  people  was 
sufficient  for  its  reasonable  working.  The 
fear  of  an  uneducated  democracy  is  the 
nightmare  of  ref  ormers.'^ 

Yes,  and  an  uneducated  democracy 
is  the  nightmare  of  civilization. 
Much  as  we  love  our  classic  tender 
associations  of  the  university,  the  col- 
lege^  and  the  quadrangle,  somehow 
these  have  not  yet  found  the  way  to 
leap  over  the  ivy-covered  walls  and 
join  brotherly  hands  with  the  life  of 
John  Smith  the  engineer,  and  Maria 
Jones  the  seamstress,  and  dressed-up 
"Kathleen"  or  "Yvette"  who  pret- 
tily stands  behind  the  soda  fountain 
by  day  and  goes  to  the  movies  at 
night. 

Somehow,  if  all  of  these  are  left 
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alone  by  classic  education  and  by  the 
refining  influence  of  the  Church,  "  we 
shall  aU  likewise  perish."  "  Without 
these  we  can  not  be  saved !" 

The  Chautauqua  movement,  at  its 
best,  creates  a  fellowship  aimed 
toward  these  things.  One  can  feel  the 
effect  of  it  when,  after  a  week  of  lec- 
tures, he  stands  up  before  a  thousand 
of  these  gathered  varied  folk  to  speak 
not  on  "Russia"  or  "Reconstruc- 
tion" but  to  base  all  the  problems 
touched  upon  in  the  week  on  the 
changeless  meanings  of  the  Christ. 
Neyer  have  I  seen  more  expectant 


audiences  than  at  these  vesper  serv* 
ices.  Never  have  I  felt  more  fully  the 
"incurable"  religious  hunger  of 
mankind. 

Chautauqua  can  never  be  a  substi- 
tute for  the  Church.  But  its  method 
of  bridging  the  gap  between  what  a 
few  of  us  know  and  feel  and  what  all 
of  us  ought  to  know  and  feel  may  well 
be  studied  by  the  Church  of  to-day. 
That  bridge  can  be  built  by  any  or 
many  methods.  The  Church  alone 
can  build  the  last  and  biggest  arch 
without  which  the  structure  is  in- 
complete. 


THE  INSPIRATION  OF  A  SONG 

Charles  Leonabd,  D.D.,  Williamsport,  Pa. 


These  is  an  unpretentious  little 
yerse  recorded  by  two  of  the  evangel- 
ists in  the  passion  history  which  has 
often  arrested  my  attention  in  review- 
ing this  sacred  story  from  time  to 
time.  The  new  passover  had  just  been 
instituted  and  the  impressive  fellow- 
ship of  that  memorable  night  of  the 
betrayal  had  come  to  a  reluctant  con- 
elosion.  Then  follows  this  striking 
comment:  "And  when  they  had 
snng  a  hymn,  they  went  out  into  the 
Mount  of  Olives." 

It  was  probably  an  old  hymn  that 
concluded  the  service,  one  that  had 
been  sung  in  the  passover  festival 
from  generation  to  generation.  The 
portion  of  the  psalter  nsed  in  the 
paschal  feast  was  that  part  included 
in  psabns  110-118.  The  110th  sets 
forth  the  Redeemer's  passion  in  a 
I'egal  and  priestly  psalm,  portraying 
the  sublime  mystery  of  suffering,  not 
in  moumf  al  measures,  but  in  rhythmic 
^d  joyous  cadence  and  the  stately 
movement  of  a  triumphal  procession. 
Then  follow  several  psalms  which  are 
iike  an  extended  oratorio  of  raptur- 
ous praise.  There  are  no  more  joyous 
carols  in  the  great  Hebrew  song-book 
than  those  which  from  time  to  time 
concluded  the  passover  meal. 


What  does  it  mean  but  that  the  true 
conclusion  of  sacrifice  is  praise  and 
renewal  of  joy,  as  St.  Paul  expresses 
the  thought :  "  Who  for  the  joy  that 
was  set  before  him  endured  the  cross, 
despising  the  shame  T"  What  does 
it  mean  but  that  we  must  render  some 
sacrificial  ministry  in  order  to  reach 
and  fling  open  the  flood  gates  of  song 
upon  some  rapturous  morning  that 
shall  yet  rise  upon  the  world  with 
healing  in  its  celestial  wings  T 

Does  not  the  incident  suggest  also 
that  we  should  face  bravely  forward 
and  with  calm  courage  meet  the 
issues  of  a  useful  life  with  victorious 
and  invincible  devotion,  even  as  our 
Master  went  out  into  the  night  with  a 
song  on  his  lips  and  its  inspiration 
lingering  in  his  heart  all  the  while! 

As  the  little  company  passed 
quietly  along  in  the  reverent  night 
they  went  by  the  brook  Cedron,  as  is 
specifically  mentioned  by  John.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  Master  lin- 
gered for  a  moment  to  listen  to  the 
musical  waters  of  the  brook,  for  they, 
too,  were  singing  all  through  the 
night  as  they  mingled  with  the  moon- 
beams and  passed  in  music  out  of 
sight.  Resuming  their  journey  th^ 
little  company  moved  on  up  the  slope, 
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looking  meanwhile  out  to  the  silver 
moon  and  the  friendly  stars  which 
seemed  like  congenial  comrades  of  the 
night  watching  with  him  in  cour- 
ageous constancy  of  devotion  until  the 
coming  of  the  morning  light. 

Pressing  on  up  the  hill  of  Olivet 
they  reach  at  length  the  shaded  en- 
closure of  the  olive  trees,  and,  behold, 
the  trembling  leaves,  stirred  by  a  gen- 
tle breeze,  seem  also  to  be  singing 
some  consoling  lullaby  to  his  spirit  to 
urge  him  on  to  the  great  emancipa- 
tion. 

"For  the  olives  they  ^vere  not  blind  to  Him, 
The  little  gray  leaves  were  kind  to  Him; 
The  thorn-tree  had  a  mind  for  Him 
When  into  the  woods  He  came." 

All  the  voices  of  the  night  seemed 
vocal  with  praise  and  to  be  keeping 
chivalrous  tryst  with  the  valiant  Be- 
deemer  who  suffered  through  the 
agony  and  the  bloody  sweat  there  in 
the  deep  shadows  until  the  cup  of 
atoning  sacrifice  was  drained  dry  and 
the  angel  of  consolation  came  to  com-, 
fort  him. 

In  that  soldier-poet's  inspiration — 
"Flanders'  Field,"  we  catch  the 
cheery  note  of  a  lark : 

''  In  Flanders'  field  the  i>oppii8fl  blow 
Between  the  crosses,  row  on  row, 
That  mark  our  place. 
While  in  the  sky. 

The  larks,  still  bravely  singing,  fly. 
Scarce  heard  amid  the  guns  below." 

0  the  brave  little  birds  in  those 
battle-scarred  lands!  Often  have  I 
marveled  at  their  dauntless  optimism. 
Right  up  to  the  fiery  edge  of  No 
Man's  Land  they  cheered  the  soldier 
with  courageous  song.  Often  these 
little  feathered  friends  alone  were  left 
to  sing  a  requiem  over  the  fallen 
braves,  and  the  last  sound  that  lin- 
gered on  the  swooning  sense  was  not 
the  screaming  shell  and  shrapnel  but 
the  voice  of  a  lark  caroling  to  the 
soul  all  the  way  to  the  silver  tides  of 
peace.  Tho  their  native  heath  was 
oft  turned  into  revolting  shambles 
and  unrivaled  desolation,  one  could 
hardly  find  a  place  so  utterly  aban- 


doned to  hate  and  death  but  some 
song-bird  still  lingered  there  like  a 
sweet  memory  that  refused  to  die. 

I  marveled  often,  also,  over  the 
resolute  lads  in  whose  unconquerable 
souls  not  even  the  misery  and  the 
utter  melancholy  of  the  trenches 
could  crush  out  the  music  and  the 
dream.  One  evening  in  early  July, 
when  the  stage  was  set  for  the  last 
desperate. bid  the  enemy  could  ever 
hazard  for  the  gates  of  Paris,  I  was 
walking  in  the  deep  twilight  out  in 
the  field  back  of  the  miserable,  for- 
lorn, battered  peasant  village  in  which 
we  were  billeted.  We  were  waiting 
for  the  usual  air  raid  to  begin  as  twi- 
light deepened  into  night.  In  the 
hush  of  the  anticipation  of  the  whir 
of  the  wings  of  death,  I  heard  some 
lads  far  down  the  village  street  sing- 
ing that  appealing  song  which  is 
destined  to  live  in  the  soldier's  mem- 
ory with  Swanee  River  and  Dixie: 

''  There's  a  long,  long  trail  a-winding 
Into  the  land  of  my  dreams; 
Where  the  nightingales  are  singing. 
And  the  white  moon  beams; 
There's  a  long,  long  night  of  waiting, 
UntU  my  dreams  all  come  true ; 
To  the  day  when  I'll  be  going 
Down  that  long,  long  trail  with  yon." 

'  As  the  sweet  melody  died  away  at 
length  on  the  night  air,  I  felt  a 
strange  sense  of  fresh  faith  and  cour- 
age born  anew  in  my  spirit,  "  like  a 
benediction  after  prayer,"  to  help  me 
through  the  dangerous  hours  of  an- 
other troubled  night,  and,  again,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  "after  we  had 
sung  a  hymn,"  we  were  going  on  up 
the  slopes  of  Olivet  with  our  Master 
to  new  mysteries  of  sacrifice. 

How  courage  leaps  to  the  trumpet 
call  of  song!  What  hardihood  of 
faith  and  sturdiness  of  spirit  have 
they  who  go  singing  to  some  hazard- 
ous, redeeming  task,  in  the  quiet  con- 
fidence of  righteous  principles. 

"  Tho  the  road  may  be  long, 
In  the  lilt  of  a  song, 
They  forget  they  were  weary  before." 

Nor  shall  I  ever  forget  another  test 
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that  was  as  bravely  met,  as  happened 
times  without  number,  when  the  lads 
were  refreshed  by  song's  wondrous 
inspiration.  It  was  about  a  month 
before  the  armistice.  We  were  in  a 
Sanday  morning  service  just  outside 
Verdun,  one  of  the  martyr  cities  of 
Prance.  The  guns  were  rumbling 
heavily  in  the  Argonne  to  the  north. 
Some  of  the  boys  had  just  left  their 
comrades  there  in  the  peace  that  no 
fury  of  the  shock  of  battle  has  further 
power  to  disturb.  There  was  an  acute 
sense  of  loss  and  loneliness  supprest 
m  many  hearts,  and  the  service  that 
morning  seemed  to  meet  a  real  need 
for  the  upgirding  of  oar  strength. 
The  chaplain  spoke  quietly  and  sim- 
ply of  the  suffering  that  is  sometimes 
inTolved  in  our  comradeship  and 
friendship  with  the  Master.  Then  we 
all  read  together  the  13th  verse  of 
the  15th  chapter  of  John's  gospel — 
'*  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this, 
that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friends."  No  comment  was  made  as 
none  was  needed.  Everybody  under- 
stood. The  guns  in  yonder  forest 
were,  in  deep  voice,  repeating  the 
words  with  us.  The  chaplain  simply 
announced  the  closing  hymn.  I  had 
sung  it  many  times  before,  and  I  have 
heard  it  droned  out  by  many  a  listless 
congregation  to  whom  it  meant  simply 
the  end  of  the  formal  service.  But 
that  morning  I  heard  it  prayed  out 
in  the  melody  of  manly  voices,  as  they 
paused,  like  that  little  company  in 
the  long  ago,  to  sing  a  hymn  of  praise 


to  the  eternal  Spirit,  before  their 
baptism  of  blood  should  fall  upon 
them,  and  the  hymn  has  been  to 
me  ever  since  an  abiding  spiritual 
treasure: 

"Abide  with  me,  fast  falls  the  eventide; 
The   darkness    deepens;    Lord,    with    me 

abide. 
When    other    helpers    fail    and    comforts 

flee, 
Belp  of  the  helpless,  O  abide  with  me. 

* 

Hol3  Thou  Thj  cross  before  mj  closing 

ejes. 
Shine  through  the  gloom  and  i>oint  me  to 

the  skies ; 
Heaven's  morning  breaks,  and  earth's  vain 

shadows  nee; 
In  life,  in  death,  O  Lord,  abide  with  me." 

Again  it  came  to  pass  that  after  we 
had  sung  a  hymn  we  went  tolling  on 
with  our  Master  up  the  hill  of  sacri- 
fice, even  unto  the  garden,  and  some 
of  the  company  went  further  on  to 
Calvary,  for  when  the  company  re- 
turned a  fortnight  later  some  of  the 
lads  were  missing,  but  I'm  sure  they 
met  the  sacrifice  bravely  and  in  the 
inspiration  of  a  song. 

Like  the  Master  and  his  disciples, 
like  Gedron's  singing  brook,  and  the 
musical  leaves  of  the  olive  trees,  and 
the  song-birds  of  Flanders,  and  the 
heroes  of  Chateau  and  the  Argonne, 
we  may  advance  with  imperial  faith  to 
the  triumph  of  the  good,  if  we  will 
invade  the  shadow  land  of  suffering 
service  with  the  chivalrous  courage 
bom  of  supreme  confidence  in  our 
cause,  and  supported  by  the  inspira- 
tion of  a  song. 


'  MY  OGOWE  " 

Akthur  B.  Rhinow,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A  FRIEND  of  mine  who  had  served 
his  ministerial  apprenticeship  in 
Africa  made  me  a  present  of  a  book, 
entitled  My  Ogowe,  The  Ogowe  is  a 
river  in  Western  Africa,  north  of  the 
Congo  and  south  of  the  Niger.  And 
the  author  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nassau,  for 
seventeen  years  a  missionary  on  that 
stream.    I    was    imprest    with    the 


"  My  "  in  the  title.  Every  time  my 
eyes  chanced  upon  that  book  I  felt 
the  touch  of  something  beautifully 
tender. 

But  what  right  had  Dr.  Nassau  to 
call  the  stream  "My  Ogowe!"  It 
did  not  belong  to  him.  The  territory 
through  which  the  river  flowed  is  a 
French  colony,  and  tho  the  author 
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bought  several  plots  of  ground  for 
mission  stations,  they  were  not  his 
personal  property.  He  had  purchased 
them  for  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  in  New  York.  Nor 
did  he  use  the  "  My  '*  because  he  was 
stationed  there,  for  at  the  time  when 
he  prepared  his  diary  for  publication 
he  had  left  the  Ogowe  and  Africa.  A 
man  may  take  you  to  his  rooms  and 
say,  "  This  is  my  flat,"  meaning  that 
for  the  present  he  is  the  tenant.  But 
that  was  not  the  thought  Dr.  Nassau 
had  in  mind,  for  he  was  no  longer  an 
occupant. 

The  uses  of  the  possessive  case  of 
the  pronoun  in  the  first  person  have 
often  been  puzzling.  When  the  husky 
basso  proclaimed,  '^  I  like  my  glass  of 
beer,"  and  the  sentimental  treble  con- 
fides, "  I  must  have  my  cup  of  coffee," 
it  is  hard  to  fathom  the  profundity  of 
the  "  my."    What  does  it  mean  t 

What  really  belongs  to  you  t  That 
for  which  you  have  paid  ?  Paid  for  in 
dollars  and  cents,  or  their  equivalent  t 
No ;  that  is  not  enough.  The  African 
native  buys  a  wife  for  so  much  ivory, 
and  she  is  not  his  wife.  What  you 
really  want  to  own  you  must  pay  for 
in  the  coin  of  the  realm  of  affection. 
That  really  belongs  to  you  to  which 
you  have  given  your  heart  and  noth- 
ing else.  What  you  have  inherited 
is  not  yours  until  you  have  assimilated 
it  through  affection  and  work.  In  a 
Western  town  an  elder  was  asked  to 
leave  his  church,  after  serious  trouble 
in  which  he  had  opposed  the  minister. 
He  left  and  joined  another  church. 
But  he  would  often  pass  the  old 
church  on  the  way  home  from  work, 
and  confide  to  his  companions :  "  They 
made  me  leave,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
my  church.*'  He  had  become  identi- 
fied with  it  through  years  of  affec- 
tionate service.  It  is  the  giving  of 
ourselves  to  an  object  that  makes  it 
our  own.  "Give,  and  ye  shall  re- 
ceive." 

And  thus  it  was  that  Dr.  Nassau 


called  the  African  river  "  My  Ogowe." 
He  had  given  his  heart  to  it.  For 
seventeen  years  he  had  passed  up  and 
down  that  stream,  his  boat  propelled 
by  the  oars  of  the  natives.  He  loved 
it.  Tho  the  deadly  fever  lurked  in 
the  marshes,  he  was  touched  by  its 
wild  beauty. 

More  than  that,  he  was  touched  by 
the  sadness  of  heathendom.  The  peo- 
ple's devotion  to  and  fear  of  fetish- 
es, often  so  ridiculous,  and  again  so 
monstrous,  opprest  his  sympathetic 
heart.  And  their  savagery!  On  one 
of  his  trips  down  the  river  a  man,  run- 
ning along  the  shore  to  keep  up  with 
the  boat,  held  up  the  arm  of  a  slain 
victim,  and  called,  "  Come,  come,  buy 
meat."" 

More  sadly  still  appealed  to  him 
the  naive  and  therefore  so  easily 
tempted  heathenism  after  contact 
with  "  civilization."  When  introduced 
to  Chief  Isagi,  the  latter  was  indiffer- 
ent. He  had  heard  of  missionaries, 
but  he  was  not  interested  in  them. 
They  were  not  like  the  other  white 
men:  They  were  poor;  they  did  not 
drink  rum;  they  offered  no  presents 
in  exchange  for  a  female  companion; 
they  did  not  buy  ivory  and  rubber. 
Thus  the  chief  exprest  himself,  and 
the  missionary  felt  the  darkness,  but 
he  stayed  to  let  his  light  shine. 

When,  on  his  first  journey,  the 
chigoes,  the  little  insects  that  plague 
the  African  traveler,  buried  them- 
selves between  his  toes,  as  he  slept  on 
the  counter  of  a  friendly  trading 
house,  he  was  about  to  give  up,  despite 
his  noble  consecration  and  high  re- 
solve, but  with  the  mom  he  reconse- 
crated himself  to  the  t^  of  meeting 
the  hunger  of  the  Ogowe  with  the 
bread  of  life.  Wearied  to  distraction 
by  the  duplicity  of  the  African,  he 
yet  remained  tactful  and  kind,  never 
resorting  to  questionable  expedients, 
tho  representatives  of  another  re- 
ligious denomination  were  far  less 
scrupulous.  And  "  traders,"  he  writes, 
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''  did  not  have  to  be  diplomatic ;  their 
rnm  bottle  was  a  power  before  which 
all  di£Sctilties  vaniahed." 

Crocodiles,  hippopotami^  leopards, 
gorillas,  savage  and  tricky  natives, 
unsanitary  conditions,  confusing  dia^ 
lects;  planting  a  station  and  moving 
on  to  another — ^Belamble,  Eangwe, 
Talagaga!  Planting  fruit  trees,  and 
wondering :  "  Will  I  be  here  to  eat  the 
fmit  f '^  He  sowed  more  precious  seed. 
Under  the  branches  of  the  cocoanut 
palms  that  he  himself  planted  lie 
bnried  the  earthly  remains  of  his  dear 
companion,  Mrs.  Foster-Nassau,  who 
lost  her  life  in  giving  another  life. 


Dr.  Nassau  wrote :   "  I  said  for  her : 

'And  when  I  eome  to  stretch  me  for  the 

last, 
In  unattended  agony,  beneath  the  coco's 

shade, 
It  will  be  sweet  that  I  have  toiled 
For  other  worlds  than  this.'" 

Even  so  he  himself,  scholar  and 
poet,  labored  for  other  worlds  than 
this,  but  he  labored  for  other  worlds 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ogowe,  which  had 
become  his  because  he  had  paid  the 
price  of  a  loving  heart. 

All  that  you  really  love  belongs  to 
you,  and  in  the  noblest  sense  of  pos> 
session,  nothing  else. 


THE    VERNAL    EVENING    SKY* 

Professor  John  Wright  Buckham^  D.D.,  Pacific  School  of  Beligion^ 

Berkeley,  CaL 


We  live  in  a  universe  singularly 
fitted  to  stimulate  and  enlarge  the 
mind.  Nature  is  a  constant  source  of 
astonishment  and  inquiry.  The  lan- 
gaage  of  the  day  and  of  the  night  is 
so  pictorial,  as  well  as  so  profound, 
that  the  mind  can  n:ot  resist  its  appeal. 

If  we  could  decipher  something  of 
the  effect  which  the  stars  have  had  in 
awaking  the  human  spirit  it  would  be 
a  tale  of  fascination  and  enlighten- 
ment The  dull  brain  and  drowsy 
eyes  of  undeveloped  man,  that  would 
fain  have  dozed  off  into  unthinking 
oblivion  when  the  day's  task  was  over, 
have  been  startled  into  questioning 
wonder  at  the  unveiling  of  the  nightly 
pageant  of  the  skies.  More,  perhaps, 
than  anything  else  in  nature  the  stars 
have  aroused  that  question-mark 
which  is  the  beginning  of  knowledge. 
They  have  compelled  men  to  ask 
themselves  what  these  alluring  points 
of  light  are  and  why  their  singular 
changes  of  position  occur.  There  is 
enough  of  marvel  in  the  sunlight  to 
waken  the  dead.  But  when  the  dark- 
ness  falls  and  the  stars  start  out  of 
empty  space,  wonder  grows  insistent, 


will  not  be  assuaged.  There  is  no 
living  in  a  universe  with  stars  in  it 
without  thinking.  Astronomy,  oldest 
of  the  sciences,  mother  of  them  all, 
carries  them  in  her  train,  arousing  in 
the  mind  all  its  latent  laws  and  poten- 
cies. 

Yet  the  stars  stir  something  beside 
the  desire  for  knowledge.  Two  over- 
whelming emotions  arise  within  one 
as  he  gazes  up  into  the  night  sky. 
The  first  is  awe.  "When  I  consider 
thy  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers — 
what  is  man  t "  The  soul  of  universal 
humanity  speaks  through  these  words 
of  the  psalmist.  His  is  the  voice  of 
generations  of  star-gazers.  Space — 
vast,  immeasurable,  overawing — ^how 
it  calls  to  the  soul,  humbles  and  puri- 
fies, breaks  the  petty  world  of  selfish 
interests  in  pieces,  and  makes  one 
feel  that  he  belongs  to  a  vaster  order 
and  has  been  made  but  little  lower 
than  the  angels! 

"When  I  look  up  into  the  dome 
Their    gathered    consteUations    wreathe— 
The  Great,  the  Faithful,  trooping  home — 
I  am  so  small,  I  scarcely  breathe." 

It  is  good  to  be  thus  awed  and 


^ThS«  li  the  prayer-meeting  topic  for  April  4-10.     See  p.  800. 
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humbled  by  the  skies  of  night.  For 
after  the  first  sense  of  dread  the  soul 
expands  and  enlarges  as  if  it  were  in 
its  own  true  and  appointed  chamber — 
no  narrow  and  enclosed  cell,  but  wide 
as  the  universe  and  spacious  as  its 
own  unlimited  capacities.  By  looking 
into  the  starry  universe  we  are  not 
only  awed  but  assured.  For  here  is 
not  empty  space,  but  peopled  space. 
The  stars  are  "  the  friendly  stars."  It 
is  an  estranged  mental  mood  that  finds 
them  cold  and  unfeeling.  If  space 
were  indeed  empty,  it  might  well  over- 
whelm the  gazer,  but  sown  thick  with 
celestial  homesteads  it  calms,  and  re- 
assures the  mind. 

**  My  soul's  a  heaven  where  thej  shine 
A  part  of  me — I  am  so  great." 

Comparatively  few  realize  that  the 
night  sky  has  its  seasons  as  well  as 
the  earth.  Not  that  it  passes  through 
its  seed-time  and  harvest  —  tho  it 
has  its  own  laws  of  development  and 
decay — ^but  our  position  toward  the 
stars  undergoes  an  annual  change 
such  that  each  season  has  its  own 
characteristic  aspect  and  ensemile. 
Our  earth  atmosphere,  too,  with  its 
moods  and  temperatures,  affects  our 
impressions  of  the  night  skies. 

Certain  of  "Our  astronomers,  like 
Garrett  P.  Serviss  and  John  R. 
Eippa,  have  done  a  fine  service  in  de- 
scribing the  characteristic  seasonal 
stars  and  constellations.  Following 
their  lead,  but  with  eyes  of  our  own, 
let  us  look  into  the  nightly  skies  in 
their  changing  aspects  to  see  if  we 
may  read  some  of  their  words  to  the 
reverent  soul. 

What  then  are  some  of  the  features 
of  the  "  Vernal  Evening  Sky  t "  What 
are  the  spring  flowers  in  the  garden 
of  the  sky?  Most  of  them  are  the 
same  that  bloom  all  the  year  round — ■ 
only  they  take  on  a  fresh  charm  with 
the  coming  of  the  spring.  There  is, 
to  begin  with,  the  ever-blooming 
Polaris,  symbol   of  the   stedfastness 


of  him  who,  watching  Israel,  slumbers 
not  nor  sleeps. 

Whoever  has  not  learned  to  locate 
the  Nprth  Star  by  means  of  the  "  Big 
DiJ^per"  has  left  his  life,  if  not  his 
eternal  happiness,  in  jeopardy.  It  is 
a  far  wiser  precaution  to  know  the 
North  Star  than  to  carry  a  revolver. 
And  what  an  assuring  and  pacifying 
effect  this  stedfast  star  has  upon  the 
world.  A  sky  with  a  North  Star  in  it 
is  a  sky  that  one  can  trust.  Then 
there  is  its  neighboring  ever-blooming 
constellation,  the  Dipper,  the  one  con- 
stellation that  every  child  knows.  The 
ancients  saw  in  it  a  bear, — ^we  a  more 
prosaic  resemblance,  yet  one  not  with- 
out its  poetry.  For  this  generous 
heavenly  cup  runs  over  with  nightly 
draughts  of  refreshment.  Who  does 
not  rejoice  to  see  it  in  the  sky,  to  re- 
member how  he  saw  it  there  as  a  child 
and  to  know  that  his  children's  chil- 
dren will  trace  it  out  with  the  same 
wonder  and  delight! 

Describing  the  spring  constella- 
tions, Mr.  Serviss  writes  in  his  Bound 
the  Tear  mth  the  Stars : 

''Away  over  in  the  East,  close  to  the  eellp- 
tie,  you  wiU  see  Virgo  with  her  diamond, 
Spica,  flashing  in  her  hand.  Ton  are  now 
facing  east;  to  your  left  then,  north  of 
Spica,  glows  great  Arcturus,  with  his  at- 
tendants shaping  the  figure  of  Bootes  .  . 
Farther  to  the  left,  beyond  Bootes,  shines 
the  exquisite  'Northern  Crown,'  Corona 
Borealis  ...  On  the  meridian  south  of 
Ursa  Major  stands  the  'Sickle'  of  Leo. 
Away  round  in  the  northwest,  beyond 
Gapella,  are  Perseus  and  Cassiopeia,  im- 
mersed in  the  Milky  Way." 

But  if  one  begins  where  shall  he 
stop!  'Other  stars  and  constellations 
will  engage  us  later — and  planets. 
The  planet  which  most  commands  the 
eye  in  April  is  that  glorious  superstar, 
as  Serviss  calls  it,  Jupiter — ^now  in 
the  western  sky — ^no  hurler  of  the 
.aunderbolt — ^as  was  the  Jove  of 
Olympus,  but  calm,  majestic,  be- 
nignant. 

As  spring  brings  once  more  its 
draughts  of  delight,  do  not  fail  of  its 
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M  chalice  I  After  you  have  walked 
and  worked  in  your  garden,  go  out 
after  the  sweet  spring  eventide  has 
fallen,  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
street-lights,   look   up   at   the   glori* 


ous  garden  of  the  skies  with  its  un- 
fading celestial  bloom,  and  let  the 
sense  of  sublimity  and  harmony  and 
worship  steal  into  your  receptive 
soul. 


THE    PEST   OF   NEWNESS 


In  the  London  Methodist  Becorder,  B.  H. 
Brown  in  a  delightfullj  ironic  vein  dis- 
eiuses  the  abov-e  subject  under  the  title  of 
'^Jeshuron  the  Storekeeper''  who  ''waxed 
f&t  and  kicked."  He  deecribcA  the  inertia 
that  gradually  comes  on  with  age  and  pre- 
disposes against  the  task  of  adjusting  one- 
self to  new  conditions  arising  from  new 
knowledge.  He  begins  hj  speaking  of  a 
strange  feeling  of  disquiet,  hard  to  explain, 
aroused  bj  the  sight  of  a  young  man  in  the 
ear  opposite. 

''Ererrthing  was  new,  and  vehemently 
new  at  that.  'That's  it/  I  said;  it's  his 
newness  that  affronts  you ' ;  and  as  I  could 
not  eoDtmdict  the  assertion  I  have  been  feel- 
ing concerned  about  myself." 

He  continues: 

"I  am  disquieted  because  this  incident 
connects  itself  with  others  of  recent  date. 
A  f-ew  weeks  ago  Professor  Butherford  an- 
nounced that  he  had  discovered  that  nitro- 
gen is  not  an  element;  and  when  I  read  the 
news  I  was  annoyed.  What  right  had  he  to 
be  making  new  and  disturbing  discoveries  f 
When  Madame  Curie  and  her  husband  told 
ns  of  radium  I  had  to  revise  all  my  chem- 
istry, and  almost  learn  it  afresh.  I  had 
enjoyed  that^  and  indeed  felt  a  rapture  in 
finding  so  many  previously  incomprehensi- 
ble facts  now  capable  of  explanation ;  but  I 
was  twenty  years  younger  then.  Now,  just 
because  I  saw  the  possibility  of  having  once 
again  to  revise  my  stock  of  knowledge,  I 
fnmed  at  the  professor  and  his  discovery. 
Why  couldn't  he  leave  well  alone  f 

''Since  then  another  man  has  caused  my 
gorge  to  rise.  Dr.  Albert  Einstein,  to  wit, 
who  has  apparently  proved  that  light  is 
material;  and  has  thus,  incidentally,  swept 
that  hypothetical  substance,  ether,  on  to  the 
dustheap  •  of  delusions.  Whsen  I  read  the 
account  of  the  verification  of  his  epoch- 
making  theories  I  said,  'Drat  the  man  I' 
It  can  scarcely  be  five  years  ago  since  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  at  last  I  knew 
all  about  matter.  Matter  was,  so  my  teach- 
ers informed  me,  just  a  knot  in  the  ether. 
Everything  was  ether,  variously  knotted  and 
variously  arranged.  And  now,  all  through 
this  amazing  genius,  I  have  ^ot  to  unlearn 
it  all,  to  scrap  all  my  old  physics,  and  to 
got  to  myself  a  new  set  of  more  satisfactory 
hypotheses. 


"Three  times  in  six  months  has  my  re- 
sentment been  stirred  by  newness.  It  was 
not  so  once,  and  I  am  alarmed  because  it 
means  that  I  am  in  danger  of  growing  old. 
A  man  is  only  really  old  when  his  intellect, 
which  ever  seeks  the  new,  has  ceased  to  be 
active;  and  I  interpret  these  happenings  as 
signs  that  mine  is  inclined  to  retire  from 
work.  Evidently  an  enemy  has  been  active 
within,  for  I  know  my  intellect  well  enough 
to  know  that  it  would  not  voluntarily  retire. 
Portunately,  because  I  have  studied  mj  fel- 
lows to  some  effect^  I  have  recognised  the 
enemy  in  question.  For  over  forty  years  I 
have  fed  him  on  the  finest  of  mental  wheat. 
I  have  toiled  to  make  him  rich.  I  have  read 
books  by  the  thou^nd  to  add  to  his  stores. 
I  have  labored  hard  until  I  have  come  to 
conclusions  on  most  matters,  and  then  hand- 
ed my  gains  into  his  care  for  safe  keeping. 
In  every  way  I  have  sought  to  fill  my  mem- 
ory with  acceptable  things ;  and  now  that  he 
is  full  and  fat  he  kicks,  like  Jeshurun,  after 
whom  I  have  named  him,  and  seeks  to  kick 
mj  intellect  from  its  throne." 

This  usurping  enemy,  then,  is  memoryi 
satisfaction  with  the  achieved  and  the 
acquired,  repletion;  and  intellect  shows  a 
"  desire  to  acquiesce."  So  he  proceeds  to 
chastise  his  becoming-lazy  intellect  and 
compel  it  to  continue  its  work  of  readjust- 
ment to  facts.  Mr.  Brown  was  once  in 
charge  of  a  stock-room  and  new  acquisitions 
cluttered  things  up  and  offended  his  sense 
of  neatness — ^which  indulged  would  have  led 
to  bankruptcy.  So  now,  memory — ^Jeshurun 
the  storekeeper — prefers  neatness;  but  it 
must  not  be.  It  must  assimilate  the  new 
products.  To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  re- 
peat the  facts  of  history;  Israel  and  the  law 
after  Ezra;  the  Jews  and  the  Messiah;  the 
Church  and  scientific  research,  etc.  And 
Jeshurun  is  a  danger  to-day! 

"  The  most  harmful  of  all  the  people  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Church  are  thus  the  folk 
who  aid  Jeshurun  the  storekeeper  in  his 
nefarious  attempts  to  oust  the  intellect  from 
its  rightful  throne ;  the  folk  who  try  to  com- 
pel every  member  of  the  Church  to  reject 
all  views  of  truth  which  are  not  contained 
in  some  ancient  statement  that  can  be  mem- 
orized. Truth  is  not  the  sum  total  of 
truths  already  known;  it  includes  the  in- 
finitude of  truths  as  yet  unapprehended; 
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and  the  man  or  the  Church  which  rejects  the 
truths  that  active  intellects^  led  by  the 
Spirit,  are  capturing  to-day  from  the  in- 
finity of  .the  unknown,  ceases  at  once  to  be 
useful.  What  you  can  memorize  is  always 
the  truth  as  that  was  known  yesterday;  and 
to  dweU  mentally  in  yesterday  is  to  be  use- 
less as  a  counselor  for  to-day,  or  as  a  guide 
for  to-morrow.  If  the  Spirit  is  in  Christen- 
dom to-day  his  presence  is  being  manifested 


somewhere  in  men  whose  thought  is  progres- 
sive, to  whom  new  visions  of  truth  and  duty 
are  coming  because  their  intellects  are  active 
and  alert;  and  it  is  these  men,  when  we  have 
found  them,  who  are  the  only  men  fit  to  be 
our  guides  into  a  new  day.  Jeshurun  the 
storekeeper  slew  Jesus  and  ruined  Jewry; 
and  he  will  do  the  like  for  the  Christian 
Church  unless  we  deal  with  him  and  with 
his  allies  even  as  have  I.'' 


COMMENT  AND  OUTLOOK 

By  E.  Hebman,  Oub  London  Cobbespondent 


Professor  Moffatt  on  New  Testa- 
ment Study 

In  the  course  of  a  survey  of  New 
Testament  scholarship  during  the  past 
thirty  years,  contributed  to  the  Ex- 
pository Times,  Professor  James  Mof- 
fatt enumerates  the  main  directions 
in  which  its  problems  will  lie  in  the 
immediate  future.  The  following,  he 
thinks,  will  require  fresh  treatment: 
(1)  The  precise  nature  of  literary 
pseudonymity  during  the  first  cen- 
tury; (2)  the  presence  of  non-primi- 
tive elements  ("tendencies,**  etc.)  in 
the  New  Testament  itself;  (3)  the 
economic  factors  in  primitive  Chris- 
tianity; (4)  the  application  of  the 
newer  psychology  and  of  the  methods 
of  valuing  psychic  phenomena  to  the 
historical  appreciation  of  miracles, 
visions,  etc.  He  calls  for  a  new  edi-* 
tion  of  Wettstein,  a  critical  edition 
of  the  Fourth  Oospel  in  English, 
corresponding  to  Lagrange's  Mark  or 
J.  Weiss'  7  Corinthians,  and  a  satis- 
factory English  treatise  on  John  the 
Baptist.  Dr.  Moffatt  urges  upon  all 
who  care  for  the  future  of  New  Testa- 
ment study  to  seek  to  revive  the  wan- 
ing interest  in  classical  Oreek.  Clas- 
sical Greek  literature  at  its  best  and 
the  New  Testament  on  every  page 
deal  frankly  with  life  and  are  healthy 
antidotes  to  sentimentalism — that  in 
itself  should  induce  the  younger  gen- 
eration to  study  both.  He  is  severe  on 
sentimentalization  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  represents,  e.g.,  the  prim- 
itive Church  "in  a  mood  of  provin- 
cialism and  pathos,  like  an  old  woman 


bending  over  a  jar  to  inhale  the  fra- 
grance of  withered  roses." 

''New  Testament  criticism/'  lie  sajs,  has 
"done  away  with  the  notion  that  it  is  the 
book  of  a  timid,  conventional  little  societj, 
which  shrank  from  contact  with  the  facts 
of  life  and  sheltered  itself  behind  pretty 
fancies  about  God  and  the  world  .  .  • 
'Hiere  is  no  pathos  in  the  New  Testament  in 
the  sense  of  a  weak,  re^etf ul,  affected  at- 
titude to  life.  The  pathetic  thine  abont  the 
New  Testament  is  the  way  in  which  it  has 
sometimes  been  perverted  into  a  book  for 
people  whom  the  apostles  would  have  found 
it  difficult  to  recognize  as  alive  at  all.*' 

That  is  true,  if  severe ;  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  biggest  movements  have  again 
and  again  seemed  small  and  tame  to 
their  contemporaries.  Moreover,  the 
demand  for  mental  or  moral  robust- 
ness may  easily  become  a  supersti- 
tion: it  may,  in  fact,  degenerate  into 
a  kind  of  inverted  sentimentalism. 

A  Great  Woman  Scholar 

There  has  died  at  Cambridge  Mrs. 
Margaret  Dunlop  Gibson,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Litt.  D.,  one  of  the  learned 
twin  sisters  who  were  known  and 
loved  in  the  old  university  town  as 
"the  Heavenly  Twins.'*  Mrs.  Gibson 
and  her  surviving  sister,  Mrs.  Lewis, 
both  became  widows  at  a  compara- 
tively early  age,  and  devoted  the  next 
ten  or  twelve  years  to  scholarly  pur- 
suits, mainly  in  languages.  They  be- 
came known  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic as  Oriental  scholars  of  the  first 
rank,  traveled  much  in  Syria  and 
Palestine,  and  .were  associated  in  re- 
search with  men  like  Professors  Ben- 
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del  Harris  and  Adolf  Deissmann. 
They  brought  to  England  the  first 
leaf  of  the  Hebrew  EcclesiastictLs  and 
were  the  discoverers  of  several  im* 
portant  Arabic  and  Syriac  Biblical 
mannscriptSy  among  them  the  famous 
Sinaitic  Syriac  codex  of  the  gospels, 
at  the  monastery  on  Mount  Sinai. 
Both  sisters  were  earnest  Christian 
workers,  devoted  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Westminster  College,  Cam- 
bridge— ^ihe  theological  college  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  England — 
owes  its  existence  mainly  to  their  lib- 
erality in  providing  not  only  the  site, 
but  also  an  endowment  of  £20,000. 

Fifty  Years  an  Orientalist 
There  are  few  men  living  whose 
literaiy  and  scholarly  activity  may  be 
described  as  universal,  but  Professor 
Sayce  is  of  that  small  number.  In  an 
interesting  article  in  the  Expository 
Times,  Stephen  H.  Langdon,  Profes- 
sor of  Assyriology  at  Oxford,  reminds 
us  that  it  is  now  exactly  fifty  years 
since  Professor  Sayce  made  his  first 
adventure  upon  scholarly  discussion 
in  an  article  on  "  An  Accadian  Seal  ^ 
(those  were  the  days  before  the  Ac- 
eadian-Sumerian  controversy  had 
been  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter). 
He  was  the  first  to  translate  a  Su- 
merian  inscription  unaccompanied  by 
a  Semitic  version,  and  his  work  on  the 
mysterious  ancient  language  which 
the  Semites  had  borrowed  was  not 
only  notable,  but  decisive.  He  deter- 
mined the  agglutinating  nature  of 
Sumerian,  and  fixt  its  phonetic  pe- 
culiarities. His  first  article  was  a  dis- 
tinct phenomenon — ^it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  any  young  man  of 
twenty-four  could  have  produced  it, 
for  it  exhibits  an  intimate  and  ripe 
lni6wledge  of  the  grammar  and  pho- 
netics of  Aryan,  Semitic,  Turanian 
and  the  Asianic  agglutinating  lan- 
guages. These  Sumerian  studies  were 
a  worthy  prelude  to  his  Assyrian 
work.    Dr.  Sayce  has  been  an  aston- 


ishingly prolific  writer,  and  three  pe- 
riods or,  rather,  three  shiftings  of 
interest,  may  be  traced  in  his  work. 
His  earliest  interest  was  philology; 
from  1885  onward  he  turned  to  the 
history  of  religion,  especially  the  re- 
ligions of  Egypt,  Babylonia  and 
Israel;  and  since  1907  he  has  been 
more  and  more  drawn  to  pure  arche- 
ology. Dr.  Sayce,  who  is  now  in  his 
seventy-fourth  year,  is  a  preacher  of 
marked  ability  and  a  raconteur  of 
delightful  tales. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
and  Missions 

It  is  now  twenty-five  years  since 
that  most  lovable  of  literary  crafts- 
men, '%.  L.  S.,"  died  on  Vpilima,  and 
it  is  therefore  specially  timely  that 
Rev.  Henry  J.  Cowell  should  give  in 
the  current  Holbom  Review  (under 
the  editorship  of  Professor  A.  S. 
Peake)  an  illuminating  study  of  the 
inimitable  writer's  relation  to  mis- 
sions. Stevenson,  as  is  well  known, 
went  to  the  South  Seas  prejudiced 
against  missions,  and  ended  by  becom- 
ing "a  terrible  missionaryite,"  as  he 
phrased  it.  He  was  singularly  for- 
tunate in  his  missionary  friendships. 
There  was  W.  B.  Clarke,  of  Samoa — 
<^a  man  I  esteem  and  like  to  the  soles 
of  his  boots";  James  Chalmers,  of 
New  Ouinea,  "a  man  that  took  me 
fairly  by  storm" ;  and  George  Brown, 
the  Wesleyan  pioneer — "a  splendid 
man,  with  no  humbug,  plenty  of  cour- 
age, and  the  love  of  adventure";  be- 
sides others  too  numerous  to  mention. 
Yet,  as  Mr.  Cowell  points  out,  there 
was  one  aspect — ^and  that  the  central 
one — of  the  missionary  cause  Steven- 
son could  never  understand.  To  him 
the  missionary  was,  as  he  put  it,  '^e 
most  useful  white  in  the  Pacific."  To 
become  a  missionary  meant  for  him 
*^o  embrace  a  useful  and  honorable 
career  in  which  no  man  should  be 
ashamed  to  embark."  A  missionary's 
duty  was  to  beware  of  sudden  conver- 
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sions,  to  civilize  the  natives  "in  the 
line  of  their  own  civilization,  sach  as 
it  is,"  and  ^'to  teach  the  parents  in  the 
interests  of  their  great-grandchil- 
dren." Of  the  awful,  impelling  di- 
vine call  that  thrusts  the  missionary 
forth,  not  to  a  civilizing  agency,  but 
to  an  apostolate,  ^^B.  L.  S."  seems  to 
have  recked  nothing.  Yet  he  himself 
was  a  romanticist,  an  adventurer  of 
the  soul.  A  strange  psychological 
riddle,  surely  I 

The  Church  in  the  Mission  Field 

The  IniernaUonal  Review  of  Mis- 
sions, which  has  now  come  to  be  recog- 
nized as  the  most  comprehensive  and 
authoritative  of  missionary  periodi- 
cals, is  rendering  great  service  in 
giving  a  survey  of  the  effects  of  the 
war  upon  the  different  departments 
of  missionary  activity.  In  the  cur- 
rent issue  Miss  O.  A.  OoUock  deals 
with  the  effect  of  the  war  upon  the 
Church  in  the  mission  field,  and  her 
facts  and  figures  yield  an  inspiring 
record  of  unbroken  progress  under 
great  diflSculties.  Throughout  the 
war  the  churches  in  every  part  of  the 
mission  field  have  been  increasing 
steadily,  both  in  number  and  in 
power.  In  China  great  strides  have 
been  made,  the  total  Christian  con- 
stituency showing  an  increase  of  forty 
per  cent.  In  India  the  mass-move- 
ment has  swept  shoals  of  humanity 
into  the  Church.  In  many  parts  of 
Africa  church  membership  has 
doubled,  and  in  the  regions  directly 
affected  by  the  war,  so  far  from  there 
being  an  ebb-tide,  there  has  been  a 
great  ingathering  of  converts.  As  sig- 
nificant as  the  numerical  increase  is 
the  steady  advance  toward  self- 
support.  Everywhere  there  has  been 
a  large  increase  in  financial  contribu- 
tions in  spite  of  the  increased  cost  of 
living — surely  an  example  that  might 
shame  many  Christians  at  home.  An- 
other most  potent  feature  of  the  sit- 
uation is  the  extent  to  which  the 


churches  in  the  mission  field  are  mak- 
ing their  infiuence  felt  in  public  af- 
fairs. In  Japan  the  Christians  in 
1916  led  a  nation-wide  agitation 
against  the  opening  of  a  new  quarter 
for  licensed  vice.  In  China  a  Re- 
ligious Liberty  Society  has  been 
formed.  The  Indian  churches  have 
taken  a  vigorous  part  in  the  agitation 
against  the  system  of  indentured 
labor.  There  is  every  indication,  in- 
deed, that  these  churches  have  stood 
the  test  of  war  in  a  way  that  is  at  once 
an  inspiration  and  a  rebuke. 

Are  British  Baptists  Declining 
"Whereas  Baptists  are  one  6i  the 
greatest  Protestant  bodies  in  America, 
and  can  report  an  increase  over  last 
year's  membership  of  more  than 
1,000,000,  it  looks  as  if  British  Bap- 
tists were  declining  in  numbers.  For 
the  first  time  since  1917  The  Baptist 
Handbook  contains  the  usual  statisti- 
cal section,  and  the  figures  are  not 
reassuring.  The  situation  is  thus 
summed  up  by  The  Baptist  Times: 

"  There  are  more  chapels  an^  more  min- 
isters in  charge  than  in  1916,  but  there  are 
fewer  churches,  and  there  has  been  a  farther 
decrease  in  membership  and  in  the  number  of 
teachers  and  scholars  in  the  Sundajr-schoolB. 
Church  members  number  405,540,  as  against 
408,029  in  1916;  and  Sunday  scholars  num- 
ber 501,784,  as  compared  with  531,295.  In 
one  respect  the  returns  sltq  not  unsatisfac- 
tory. For  some  years  before  the  war  the 
decrease  in  membership  ranged  from  2,000  to 
5,000  a  year.  Now  it  is  less  than  3,000  for 
the  three  years  covered  by  the  returns.  It. 
is  worth  noting  that  the  d<ecrease  is  almost 
entirely  in  the  membership  of  the  London 
churches.  In  the  rest  of  the  country  there 
has  been  a  general  increase,  tho  a  small 
one.'* 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  decline  is 
not  due  to  war  conditions.  Quite  on 
the  contrary,  the  decrease  for  the 
three  years  1917-19  is  considerably 
less  than  the  rate  of  decrease  prevail- 
ing for  some  years  before  the  war. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the 
decline  is  shared  by  nearly  all,  if  not 
all,  of  the  other  Free  Churches,  One 
must  therefore  seek  for  the  cause  be- 
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yond  pnrely  .denominational  condi- 
tions, and  it  may  be  found  in  the 
general  hfLziness,  if  not  downright 
ignorance,  of  the  average  churchgoer 
as  to  what  church  membership  really 
means  and  involves.  A  decline  of 
church  consciousness  and  a  cheapen- 
ing of  church  fellowship  have  led  to 
indifference  on  the  part  of  thousands 
of  earnest,  helpful  Christian  people, 
who  see  the  splendor  of  following 
Christ,  but  can  discern  nothing  noble 
or  heroic  in  joining  a  church.  A  new 
conception  of  the  dignity  of  the  Chris- 
tian fellowship  is  needed. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Church 
Recreations 

There  is  a  proposal  afoot  in  Eng- 
land that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  should 
henceforth  relieve  the  churches  of  the 
recreational  aspect  of  their  work,  be- 
coming, in  fact,  a  kind  of  half-way 
house  between  the  sacred  and  the 
secular.  At  first  glance  such  a  pro- 
posal is  eloquent  of  relief  for  the  over- 
worked and  much-harassed  minister 
who  is  urged  in  and  out  of  season  to 
provide  entertainment  for  the  young 
people,  and  finds  it  hard  to  draw  the 
line  at  dancing,  card-playing,  and 
theatricals.  Why  should  not  the 
Church  relegate  these  worrying 
things  to  a  nice,  competent,  reliable 
organization  like  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.t 
But  in  reality  the  matter  is  not  so 
simple.  A  church  that  cares  only  for 
the  "souls*'  of  its  young  people  can- 
not hope  to  make  a  very  successful 
appeal  to-day.  We  can  no  longer  de- 
partmentalize human  nature  in  that 
cut-and-dried  fashion,  and  religion 
has  a  word  to  the  body  as  well  as  to 
the  soul.  No  ready-made  solution  of 
the  problem  can  be  found,  but  certain 
principles  may  well  guide  us.  The 
fundamental  principle  is  surely  that 
however  wide  the  circumference  of 
the  Church's  activity  may  and  should 
be,  its  central  motive  is  spiritual.    It 


says  to  the  young,  "We  want  you, 
body  as  well  as  soul,  with  all  the  joy 
and  strength  and  sheer  gay  abandon 
of  your  youth,  but  we  want  you 
for  Christ/*  Having  said  that,  and 
shown  that  it  is  really  meant,  the 
leaders  can  then  tell  the  young  people 
frankly  and  reasonably, .  and  with 
freedom  of  discussion,  just  why  the 
line  must  be  drawn  at  certain  forms 
of  entertainment.  Where  that  is 
done,  there  will  be  a  rich  response. 

A  Woman's  College  4,000  Years 

Ago 

Professor  Sayce  has  an  interesting 
story  to  tell  of  the  discovery  near 
Eaisariyeh,  Asia  Minor,  of  the  rec- 
ords of  an  ancient  Bablonian  colony, 
partly  military,  partly  commercial. 
These  records,  inscribed  in  cuneiform 
characters  upon  clay  tablets,  reveal 
inter  alia  the  existence  of  a  Women's 
University  in  that  ancient  center  of 
ancient  civilization.  Women's  rights 
had  evidently  triumphed  in  that 
colony.  Women  could  trade  and  be- 
queath their  property  on  equal  terms 
with  men,  and  princesses  and  pre- 
fectesses  had  exactly  the  same  official 
authority  as  princes  and  prefects. 
The  Women's  University  had  two 
faculties — ^literature  and  iarts — each 
under  a  male  principal.  Among  other 
rather  startlingly  modem  arrange- 
ments to  which  reference  is  made  on 
the  tablets  is  a  regular  postal  system — 
one  correspondent  expresses  the  hope 
that  the  postman  will  have  a  bright 
moon  and  a  clear  sky  to  guide  him  on 
his  night-rounds — ^and  payment  by  a 
species  of  check.  Tho  nominally 
under  the  supremacy  of  the  Babyr 
Ionian  kings,  the  actual  government 
of  this  colony  was  not  monarchical, 
but  republican,  a  province  or  district 
being  under  the  government  of  a 
prince,  and  a  city  under  that  of  a  pre- 
fect. The  tablets  all  belong  to  the 
same  period — about  2400  b.o. 
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The  call  of  war  upon  the  purposes  of  individuals  and  nations  has  recently 

been  so  unexampled  that  people  have  formed  the  habit  of  giving  as  never 

before.    Loan  has  followed  loan,  drive  succeeded  drive,  and 

The  Problem      wage  increase  been  heaped  on  wage  increase  until  the  cry, 
of  the  "Where  do  we  come  int"  has  resounded  on  every  side. 

Drives  It  was  natural  that  when  the  Bed  Gross,  the  various  War 

Services,  and  then  the  schools  and  colleges  presented  their 
appeals,  the  churches  should  fall  into  line — ^natural  and  by  no  means  improper. 
But  once  started,  the  thing  has  gained  such  impetus  that  thoughtful  people 
stand  aghast  and  warning  voices  begin  to  be  heard.  The  Congregationalists, 
for  instance,  who  had  started  out  to  provide  a  five-million-dollar  Tercentenary 
Fund  for  1920,  suddenly  and  without  previous  discussion' among  the  churches, 
expanded  the  plan  to  provide  for  $50,000,000  within  the  next  five  years.  The 
Baptists  propose  $75,000,000,  the  Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians,  it  is  re- 
ported, an  even  larger  sum. 

What  attitude  shall  we  take  toward  these  plans  and  such  criticism  of 
them  as  that  of  the  Bev.  J.  H.  Holmes  of  New  York  and  Dr.  G.  A.  Gordon  of 
Boston  f  Mr.  Holmes,  to  be  sure,  is  a  radical  who  delights  to  confess  the  sins 
of  the  so-called  orthodox  churches ;  but  Dr.  Gk)rdon  is  as  constructive  as  he  is 
forward-looking,  and  his  arraignment  of  the  present  tendency  to  estimate  the 
progress  of  God's  kingdom  in  terms  of  money  is  not  to  be  lightly  set  aside. 

The  danger  that  the  churches  may  become  great  bureaucratic  and  prop- 
erty-holding corporations  is  not  an  altogether  imaginary  one,  and  the 
occasional  claim  that  the  world  could  be  at  once  converted  if  only  so  many 
million»  of  money  were  put  at  their  disposal  by  no  means  accords  with  the 
spirit  or  method  of  Jesus. 

Furthermore,  altho  it  is  good  that  believers  should  give,  it  is  not  good 
that  they  should  come  to  believe  that  their  main  use  in  the  Church  of 
Christ  is  as  holders  of  a  purse  to  be  drawn  upon  at  the  will  of  every  more 
or  less  responsible  committee.  It  is  likewise  good  that  ministers  should  exhort 
their  people  to  generous  and  sacrificial  support  of  all  worthy  causes ;  but  it  is 
not  good  that  the  exhortation  to  give  to  this  and  that  fund  should  become 
the  really  dominant  element  in  many  services  that  were  intended  for  instruc- 
tion and  edification.  It  is  good  that  ministers  should  be  competent  managers 
of  business  affairs;  but  it  is  not  good  that  so  many  able  men  should  be  turning 
aside  from  the  pastoral  ofiice.to  seek  places  in  the  business  organization  of 
these  gigantic  drives.  It  Is  good  that  all  who  come  into  the  Church  should 
support  the  gospel;  but  it  is  a  distinctly  unhappy  outcome  of  this  present 
epidemic  of  drives  that  some  are  coming  to  feel  that  they  must  shun  an 
organization  which  constantly  embarrasses  them  by  requests  for  gifts  which 
they  can  not  meet.  We  welcome  the  widespread  movement  toward  free  pews; 
but  these  are  in  danger  of  standing  vacant  if  we  appoint  too  many  of  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  horse-leech  to  be  our  ushers. 
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In  a  sense  the  "Par  West"  is  no  more.    San  Francisco  is  nearer  New 
York  to-day  than  Chicago  was  in  1850.    The  tide  of  travel  is  constant.    Inter- 
change— ^political,   educational,   religious — ^is  free   and   con- 
Bdigioiis  tinuous.    Provincialism  has  ceased  to  exist  except  in  the  most 

Conditioiis         remote  corners.    One  sometimes  wishes  it  had  not,  in  view  of 
on  the  some  aspects  of  cosmopolitanism. 

Pacific  Coast  And  yet  there  is  a  characteristic  Pacific  Coast  atmosphere, 

mental,  social,  religious.  One  hesitates  to  attempt  to  describe 
it,  for  it  varies  in  different  sections.  Southern  California  differs  from  Central 
California  and  both  from  Washington  and  Oregon.  In  part  this  is  due  to  early 
traditions  and  the  character  of  settlement,  and  in  part  to  economic  and  social 
factors.  But  certain  common  traits  reveal  themselves.  There  is  less  of  re- 
ligious lethargy  and  more  of  religious  discontent  than  in  the  older  parts  of 
the  country — ^less  of  ease  in  Zion,  more  of  dis-ease  in  Babylon.  The  Church 
holds  no  such  place  in  the  community  as  in  the  East.  It  has  not  the  sacred 
traditions  and  the  standing  in  the  community  that  it  holds  when  it  has  been 
long  established.  Church  buildings  are  as  a  rule  cheap,  unchurchly,  and  unat- 
tractive— a  sorry  contrast  to  the  handsome  and  well-constructed  school 
buildings.  Overchurchism  is  much  greater  on  the  Pacific  Coast  than  in  the 
East,  despite  the  fact  that  there  are  many  isolated  camps  and  ranch  com- 
mmiities  which  have  no  religious  services  whatever.  In  some  communities 
the  plethora  of  churches  would  be  amusing  if  it  were  not  so  pitiful. 

Theologically  there  is  much  less  liberalism  within  the  Church,  and  far 
more  without.  Churchgoing  people,  most  of  them,  are  clinging  to  the  older 
views,  in  the  belief  that  in  some  way  spiritual  vitality  is  bound  up  with  ortho- 
doxy; outside  of  the  Church  there  is  a  deal  of  thinking  going  on  which, 
unfortunately,  is  not  aware  of  the  wider  movements  of  Christian  thought. 
Being  aimless,  and  uninformed  as^to  what  Christianity  really  is,  these  more 
thoughtful  people  are  either  keenly  sceptical  or  carried  about  with  every  wind 
of  doctrine. 

The  Pacific  Coast  is  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  instance  in  history  of 
the  ability — ^and  yet  the  inability — ^to  get  on  without  religion.  It  has  what 
might  be  called  a  natural  ability  and  a  moral  inability.  Thousands  are  living 
without  recognition  of  religion,  yet  are  more  than  half  conscious  that  some- 
thing essential  is  lacking  in  their  lives.  They  have  lost  confidence  in  the 
Church  because  of  the  pettiness  and  self -absorption  which  too  often  conceals 
whatever  deeper  qualities  lie  beneath  the  surface.  They  are  feeling  about  for 
some  substitute  for  Christianity,  in  health-mysticism  cults,  in  social  and 
humanitarian  organizations,  in  community  service,  in  education,  thinking  at 
times  that  they  have  found  what  they  are  seeking  and  increasingly  conscious 
that  they  have  not. 

Certain  hopeful  facts,  however,  are  emerging.  The  failure  of  materialism 
is  becoming  more  evident  daily.  Science  itself  is  disproving  it  and  intelligent 
people  are  becoming  aware  of  it.  The  spiritual  world  presses  closer  upon  all 
who  think.  Altruism  is  coming  to  be  recognized  as  essential  to  true  and  con- 
tented living;  also  the  need  of  a  motive  sufficient  to  inspire  and  sustain  it. 
The  social  message  of  Christianity  is  coming  to  be  better  understood.  Best  of 
all,  Jesus  Christ  is  coming  to  be  better  known  and  more  deeply  and  widely 
reverenced,  tho  often  with  the  feeling  that  he  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Church. 

Here  lies  the  opportunity  of  the  Church.  If  she  can  but  lose  herself,  as 
did  her  Master,  in  serving  the  deeper  needs  of  men,  individual  and  social,  she 
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will  recover  her  mission.    And  nowhere  is  her  ministry  more  needed  than  on 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

That  is — in  the  Korean's  place !  On  April  first  of  this  year  certain  ordi- 
nances go  into  full  effect  in  the  higher  common  schools  and  in  the  primary 

and  private  schools  of  Korea.    Among  these  is  one  that 
Put  Yourself  all  teaching  is  to  be  in  the  Japanese  language.    Another 

in  His  Place  forbids  the  use  of  the  Bible  even  as  an  optional  text-book. 

A  third,   forbidding   religious   exercises,   is  aimed    par- 
ticularly at  the  ^'private"  schools  (i.  e,,  those  under  missionary  auspices). 

Of  the  three  ordinances  cited  above  the  first  if  adhered  to  means  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Korean  as  a  living  language,  destroying*a  bond  of  national  unity 
among  the  Koreans.  It  has  all  the  earmarks  of  a  sentence  of  death  pronounced 
against  an  instrument  and  means  of  culture.  By  this  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment recalls  to  memory  the  course  repeatedly  taken  by  the  German  govern- 
ment. That  power  attempted  to  kill  Danish  language  and  patriotism  in 
North  Schleswig  by  like  measures,  the  Polish  language  and  sentiment  in 
Prussian  Poland,  and  the  French  system  in  Alsace-Lorraine.  All  attempts 
were  failures. 

These  German  measures  produced  an  effect  opposite  to  that  expected: 
they  made  the  languages  affected  semi-holy  things  to  the  users  of  them,  to 
be  protected  by  sacrifice  of  life  if  necessary;  they  called  forth  the  adverse 
judgment  of  civilized  nations  as  acts  unnecessary,  futile,  and  cruel;  and 
further  they  evoked  the  hostile  criticism  of  the  fair-minded  in  Germany  itself. 
Can  any  other  results  than  those  attend  Japan's  employment  of  this  offensive 
and  oppressive  measure  in  this  age  of  '^self-determination  of  peoples,"  of 
freedom  of  speech  and  liberty  of  religion  t 

The  other  two  measures  would  seem  to  be  aimed  definitely  against  Chris- 
tianity, and  in  favor  of  the  alien,  pagan,  animistic  Shintoism,  which  the 
Japanese  are  vainly  endeavoring  to  transplant  to  Korea.  They  are  of  a 
piece  with  the  frequent  charges  that  missionaries  foment  or  encourage  Korean 
disloyalty — charges  which  Japanese  have  frequently  been  compelled  officiaUy 
to  withdraw  after  unjust  persecution  of  the  missionaries,  amounting  some- 
times to  imprisonment  and  assault.  Against  these  measures  the  whole  spirit 
of  modem  civilization  revolts.  The  spirit  either  of  forbidding  or  of  imposing 
a  religion  or  religious  method  recalls  a  long  repudiated  past.  This  particular 
attempt  challenges  all  Christendom,  and  should  awaken  expression  of  world- 
wide indignation  and  protest. 

Oppressive  acts  of  this  sort  in  this  "year  of  grace*'  have  more  than,  local 
interest.  They  affect  every  lover  of  fair  play,  every  hater  of  inhumanity  of 
whatever  type.  When  a  beautiful  language,  gilded  with  imagination  and 
poetry,  like  the  Korean,  our  best  Book — ^the  Bible,  and  a  beneficent,  soul- 
building  agency  like  a  religious  service  are  forbidden  by  a  conquering  people 
to  the  young  of  the  conquered,  the  future  of  humanity  is  put  in  jeopardy  by 
the  oppression  of  the  present. 

Imagine  yourself  in  the  Korean's  place,  compelled  to  learn  in  an  alien  and 
hated  language,  and  then  voice  your  protest  against  such  ill-judged,  outworn, 
and  harsh  measures. 
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Before  the  Great  War  ^^cooperation"  had  become  a  vital  term  in  the 
vocabulary  of  social  and  economic  progress.    Commissions  were  sent  to  Europe 

to  study  its  operation  and  eame  back  convinced  and  hopeful. 
Giristian  It  is  interesting  that  amid  the  Russian  chaos  the  Union  of 

Coopwatioii  Cooperative  Societies  is  the  one  thing  to  retain  enough  con- 
tinuity and  promise  to  serve  as  a  key  to  the  renewal  of 
intercourse  with  the  Allies.  The  reason  is  that  the  cooperative  society  not 
only  meets  an  economic  need  in  production  or  distribution,  but  it  safeguards 
the  rights  and  self-respect  of  the  individual.  He  is  not  '^  exploited/'  but  has 
his  share  in  the  management,  profit,  and  loss  of  the  enterprise. 

There  is  a  lesson  here  for  those  who  are  striving  toward  church  union. 
If  any  illustration  were  needed  of  the  waste  and  scandal  of  our  present  state 
of  schism,  the  recent  book  by  Messrs.  Gill  and  Pinchot,  6,000  Country  Churches^ 
would  supply  it.  Overchurch  a  community  with  little  societies  unable  to  sup- 
port an  adequate  ministry  and  often  at  odds  with  one  another,  and  its  moral 
and  social  life  is  starved.  Try,  on  the  other  hand,  to  eliminate  one  of  these 
superfluous  societies  and  at  once  denominational  consciousness  is  antagonized. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Federal  Council  has  recently  called  attention  to  the 
seemingly  contradictory  phenomena  of  an  increasing  unity  among  Christians 
accompanied  by  an  intensified  denominationalism. 

Where  is  the  way  out  into  a  better  sense  of  brotherhood  and. a  greater 
efficiency  t  Almost  certainly  through  the  door,  already  opened,  of  federation 
or  denominational  cooperation.  Properly  organized,  such  federation  utilizes 
the  energy,  enhances  the  self-respect,  and  curbs  the  tendency  to  fanatical  self- 
assertion  in  competing  churches.  It  does  this  the  better  because  it  rarely 
attempts  the  merging  of  one  denomination  into  another.  Thus  individuality 
is  respected  and  resources  are  conserved.  The  Federal  Council  has  blazed  a 
clear  path  here,  and  the  Inter-Church  World  Movement  has  taken  some  long, 
tho  rather  hasty,  strides  upon  it.  In  doing  so  it  has  illustrated  the  happy 
reaction  of  Christian  missions  upon  the  union  of  effort  at  home  which  has  so 
often  been  noticed  before ;  and  if  by  its  survey  of  the  field  and  its  suggestion 
of  well-planned  campaigns  it  can  introduce  its  thirty-two  denominations  and 
one  hundred  and  forty-seven  boards  to  more  vital  cooperation  cmd  less  over- 
lapping of  effort,  every  Christian  must  rejoice. 

Bat  a  word  of  warning  is  needed.  It  is  possible  that  the  efforts  to  co- 
operate may  multiply  themselves  as  unwisely  as  the  old  unrelated  and  com- 
peting enterprises.  As  a  people  we  are  prone  to  fall  in  love  with  a  new  idea  and 
hurry  to  realize  it  in  all  possible  ways ;  and  as  a  result  there  is  a  distinct  drift 
in  the  direction  of  bureau-rule  in  too  many  of  our  churches.  If  cooperation  is 
to  do  for  ns  -what  we  so  sadly  need,  the  plans  must  be  as  carefully  matured  and 
the  organization  kept  as  simple  and  representative  as  possible. 


We  have  arranged  for  several  articles  appropriate  to  the  Tercentary  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers.    The  first  one  will  appear  early  in  the  fall. 


Professor  McFayden  is  not  only  a  fine  example  of  a  modern  scholar  and 
exegete,  but  also  an  able  homilist,  as  the  lessons  in  this  number  clearly  testify; 
one  who  can  readily  adapt  Old  Testament  life  and  thought  to  the  life  of  to- 
day is  doing  a  much  needed  service.  Professor  McFayden  has  consented  to 
^ite  the  material  covering  the  lessons  of  the  next  six  months. 
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PICKING  UP  SERMON  MATERIAL 

President  Ozoba  S.  Davis,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Chicago  Theological  Seminary, 

Chicago,  111. 


This  article  is  a  study  in  homilet- 
ical  habits.  It  is  boldly  and  without 
apology  personal  and,  therefore,  the 
offensive  pronoun  is  inevitable.  But 
the  most  useful  counsel  is  that  which 
comes  out  of  experience  and  is  con- 
crete. It  is  interesting  to  see  how 
some  one  else  does  his  work,  even  if 
he  makes  a  botch  of  it. 

Now  gathering  sermon  material  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  minister's 
work,  and  the  habit  of  picking  it  up 
in  all  sorts  of  places  is  one  that  ought 
to  be  acquired  early  in  the  experience 
of  the  young  preacher.  Did  you  ever 
see  a  collie  dog  come  out  of  a  burdock 
patch  in  the  fall  of  the  year  in  New 
England?  His  career  through  the 
thicket  has  been  a  steady  amassing 
of  souvenirs  until  he  is  a  traveling 
seed  store  rich  in  one  variety.  Every 
burr  has  stuck.  He  has  picked  some- 
thing from  every  fruitful  plant. 

The  preacher  who  has  his  mind 
charged  with  a  few  sermon  subjects 
and  who  goes  through  the  day's  work 
watchful  and  sensitive,  will  come  out 
at  the  end  of  it  with  sermon  points 
and  illustrations  that  are  fresh  and 
vivid.  Everything  will  be  grist  for 
his  mill.  He  does  not  so  much  watch 
out  for  thoughts  and  figures  as  he  does 
trustfully  expose  himself  to  them  as 
he  walks  along.  And  they  make 
themselves  known  and  attach  them- 
selves to  him. 

First  of  all  there  are  those  that 
gather  around  the  subjects  which  he 
has  in  his  mind.  Every  preacher 
knows  how  inevitably  we  see  that 
which  we  are  looking  for.  Catch  sight 
of  a  new  word,  look  it  up,  add  it  to 
your  permanent  vocabulary  as  a  fresh 
discovery,   and  you  will   meet   that 


word  again  within  a  fortnight.  This 
is  simply  because  your  diction  was 
polarized  with  it  and  you  ran  straight 
into  it  because  it  had  formed  the 
pleasant  habit  of  associating  with  you. 
The  finest  statement  of  this  principle 
that  I  ever  have  met  is  in  those  too 
much  neglected  Yale  Lectures  by  N. 
P.  Burton,  published  under  the  title 
In  Pulpit  and  Parish.  I  commend 
this  book  to  every  preacher.  Dr.  Bur- 
ton has  this  to  say  about  the  way  in 
which  he  sits  waiting  for  thoughts 
when  once  his  mind  is  charged  with  a 
sermon  subject;  and  the  thoughts 
come  homing  in,  too,  like  the  birds 
pouring  down  from  zone  to  zone  seek- 
ing the  summer.    Then  he  continues: 

''And  I  keep  on  in  that  way  as  long  as 
thoughts  come  at  all.  No  doubt  I  have  by 
that  time  what  some  would  call  a  Terj 
heterogeneous  and  unusable  mass  of  ma- 
terial— a  perfect  chaos  precipitated  there 
on  my  paper.  But  they  are  m&taken.  Thejr 
know  not  the  beautiful  sanity  of  the  human 
mind  and  the  beautiful  coherencies  on  which 
it  insists,  always  and  instinctively.  All 
those  items  there  recorded  are  strung  on 
one  string,  and  are  no  hotchpotch  at  ally 
because  the  mind  that  waited  for  them 
there  at  the  desk  and  got  them  waited  in  a 
certain  status — ^it  was  not  a  vacuum  by  a 
good  deal,  but  a  mind  occupied  by  a  chosen 
subject,  as  the  love  of  Ood,  or  the  ruin  of 
man,  or  the  passion  of  Jesus  on  Oalvarv; 
and  whatever  thoughts  come  to  a  mind  thus 
preoccupied,  and  in  that  particular  status, 
come  they  from  here  or  there  or  yonder,  or 
from  regions  most  remote,  will  assuredly  be 
in  every  case,  and  without  one  exception  to 
all  eternity,  congruous  to  that  mind  in  that 
particular  state.  A  rather  striking  fact 
when  you  look  at  it."^ 

Thus  thoughts  and  illustrations 
somehow  tie  themselves  up  without 
conscious  effort  to  the  subjects  that 
we  have  in  mind  at  any  particular 
time.    It   is  not   simply   a   random 


♦Prom  the  chapter  "M»king  Sermoni,"  p.  49  «. 
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actiFitj.  But  also  there  are  all  sorts 
of  material  that  does  not  lay  hold  on 
us  with  any  especial  force  on  the 
^ound  of  association  with  a  subject 
in  our  minds  at  the  moment,  which, 
however,  we  find  it  worth  while  to 
preserve. 

For  aU  this  I  have  a  simple  method 
which  works  practically  with  good  re- 
sults. I  carry  a  few  plain  3x5  library 
cards  and,  when  I  am  traveling,  a 
tube  of  library  paste  (blessings  on  the 
man  or  men  who  made  our  life  easier 
by  getting  us  away  from  the  mucilage 
bottle  to  the  paste  tube!).  I  used  to 
carry  pocket  scissors  and  have  them 
now.  But  the  point  of  a  knife 
(sharp)  is  better  than  scissors.  If 
I  run  down  a  short  clipping  or  want 
to  make  a  note  it  is  easy  to  stick  either 
of  them  on  a  card  with  paste  or  pen 
and  then  to  file  it.  Longer  clippings 
go  in  the  larger  file  in  the  study. 

I  was  on  the  train  going  to  a  Sun- 
day appointment  last  spring  and 
picked  up  the  following  material.  It 
is  given  here  not  as  a  prize  gamer  at 
all ;  indeed,  it  was  not  a  bumper  crop, 
for  I  have  done  much  better  many  a 
time.  But  here  is  the  material,  just 
as  I  gathered  it  and  put  it  away. 

I  had  bought  the  American  Mag- 
azine to  read  on  the  trip.  It  was 
the  May,  1919,  number.  Curiously 
enough  I  ran  at  once  into  an  article 
by  Rev.  William  H.  Leach  (Presby- 
terian), giving  an  illustration  of  the 
way  in  which  he  uses  the  magazine  in 
his  own  work  as  a  preacher.  He  had 
thirteen  suggestive  illustrations  and 
sermon  points  that  he  had  garnered 
from  the  February  issue. 

The  first  article  that  I  read  was 

entitled  "Burbank  at  Seventy."    The 

following  paragraph  brought  me  up 

sharp: 

'^Mt  of  us,  young,  middle-aged,  and  old, 
are  surrounding  ourselves  with  self -created 
limitations.  Because  a  thing  has  not  been 
done  before,  because  nobody  around  us  is 
doing  it,  we  assume  that  it  is  impossible. 
In  every  plant  and  in  every  human  being 
there  are  forces  and  powers  of  a  range  so 


wide,  of  a  potentiality  so  great,  that  few 
people  realize  their  full  extent.  One  can 
take  a  plant  strain  and,  by  breaking  up  its 
inherited  habits,  guide  it  into  a  new  and 
higher  development.  Even  the  despised 
weeds  have  this  potentiality  in  them.  They 
are  weeds  merely  because  at  some  time  in 
their  'history  they  were  starved,  crowded, 
neglected,  and  had  to  adapt  themselves  to 
their  surroundings  in  order  to  survive  in  a 
hostile  world.  But  the  possibility  of  de- 
velopingr  into  a  higher  form  is  still  in  the 
lowliest  of  thenu  In  the  human  plant 
there  lies  this  same  power  for  growth  and 
development,  and  the  use  we  make  of  our 
possibilities  depends  almost  solely  upon  our- 
selves." 

That  bites.  The  man  himself  is  the 
living  illustration  of  the  truth.  Young 
men  know  Burbank.  To  quote  from 
him  or  from  Edison  catches  the  atten- 
tion of  eager  young  men  and  women 
who  need  to  be  told  that  there  are 
possibilities  before  them  and  in  them 
which  they  must  lay  hold  on  and 
realize.  So  down  went  the  clipping 
on  my  card.  I  labeled  the  card 
"Growth,"  altho  it  does  not  satisfy 
me. 

Then  I  turned  to  another  article 
and  found  that  I  had  another  para- 
graph which  must  be  preserved.  It 
came  from  a  virile  statement  by 
Frank  Bacon  under  the  caption, 
^a)on't  Get  Side-tracked."    Here  it  is : 

''Here's  where  I  indulge  in  a  mz  of  free 
advice  to  all  ambitious  young  men:  When 
you  find  out  what  you  want  to  do,  go  ahead 
and  do  it.  I  didn't.  That  is  why  I  had  to 
wait  until  I  was  a  near-old  man  before  I 
got  my  big  ¥ri8h.  Nothing  in  this  world  is 
worth  while  unless  you  have  to  make  some 
kind  of  a  fight  for  it.  It  is  of  no  value  to 
you  or  any  one  else  unWss  a  spiritual  price 
has  been  paid  for  it.  The  sooner  you  make 
the  fight  and  pay  that  price,  tiie  quicker 
yeu  get  your  wish." 

The  two  belong  together.  I  put  this 
on  my  card  under  the  head  "Ambi- 
tion." But  both  of  them  needed  cross 
reference,  so  in  a  moment  I  made  two 
more,  simply  referring  to  the  quota- 
tions G(iititled,  "Humanity ;  its  Worth 
.and  Ourselves."  Librarians  might 
object  to  these  titles;  but  they  suit 
my  purpose  as  a  preacher,  so  I  use 
them. 
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THE  PREACHER 


Then  I  picked  up  a  newspaper  that 
was  lying  in  the  seat  when  I  took  it. 
It  was  a  copy  of  the  London,  Ont., 
Free  Press^  One  always  turns  to  the 
editorial  columns  of  the  English  and 
Canadian  papers  with  expectation  of 
some  criticism  or  opinion  worth  while. 
Here  is  the  leader  in  this  "secular" 
newspaper.  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
cut  it  short.  It  must  go  wholly  into 
the  big  file  under  "Sacrifice." 

THE  SPIEIT  OF  SAORIFICE 

''Llojd  Oeorge  says  Bolshevism  is  on  the 
wane.  This  was  inevitable.  Fundamental 
law  can  not  *be  overthrown  for  long.  But 
while  Bolshevism  is  on  ths  decline,  we  must 
not  take  it  that  the  cry  of  the  masses  for 
justice  and  liberty,  for  the  right  to  live 
and  to  enjoy  life,  is  to  die  away.  In  so  far 
as  that  cry  is  based  upon  the  principles  of 
right  and  humanity  it  must  prevaiL  The 
war  has  given  a  tremendous  impetus  to  the 
spirit  of  the  human  brotherhood.  It  has  put 
selfishness  to  shame  if  not  to  rout.  Men 
are  discovering  that  it  Is  not  all  of  life 
to  live. 

''Nearly  two  thousand  years  ago  the  Mas- 
ter Mind  went  into  the  valley  of  death  that 
men  might  learn  and  understand  the  great 
law  of  love.  In  human  agony  he  suffered 
death.  Men  have  ever  marveled  at  the  sac- 
rifice. In  the  last  four  years  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  have  repeated  the  sacrifice 
in  so  far  as  in  them  lay  the  power  to  do  so. 
They,  too,  have  given  up  life  that  others 
might  have  it. 

'^It  is  well  that  men  reflect  to-day  upon 
the  relationship  between  the  sacrifice  on 
Calvary  and  the  sacrifice  on  Vimy  and  Pas- 
cchendael.  Neither  has  been  made  in  vain. 
Out  of  the  sacrifice  on  Calvary  has  come 
eternal  life,  and  by  the  sacrifice  on  the  bat- 
tlefield freedom  has  been  preserved.  The 
day  of  sacrifice  has  not  passed.  The  call 
still  is  heard  and  presents  itself  to  every 
0  -c.  To  the  degree  that  men  respond  do 
they  carry  out  the  great  purpose  of  life. 
The  selfish  life  defeats  itself;  its  end  is 
ashes.  The  life  of  sacrifice  succeeds,  even 
tho  it  sometimes  may  seem  to  fail. 

''The  word  sacrifice  does  not  necessarily 
imply  the  supreme  sacrifice.  Men  live  lives 
of  action,  of  service,  in  the  behalf  of  others. 
The*  parent  makes  sacrifice  for  the  child  and 
finds  happiness  in  the  act.  But  this  is  not 
enough.  The  sacrifice  worth  while  is  the 
sacrifice  that  is  made  for  those  who  can 
give  no  return.  If  we  love  those  who  love 
us,  what  thank  have  wet  And  so  civiliza- 
tion is  widening  its  scope  and  understanding 
and  is  learning  the  joys  of  service  for  its 
own  sake. 

"Besides,  the  world  is  finding  out  that  it 
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is  good  business  to  pay  some  iieed  to  the 
other  fellow.  It  is  being  disclosed  that 
there  can  be  no  greater  national  and  inter- 
national folly  than  to  perpetuate  ignorance 
and  ill-health  and  unemployment.  Not  even 
may  a  nation  live  unto  itself.  To  quote 
the  British  prime  minister  again,  England 
entered  the  war  with  a  C2  class  citizenship. 
That  was  because  it  had  not  been  recognized 
that  the  families  in  the  slums  were  not  self- 
contained,  but  that  their  condition  affected 
the  moral  and  physical  health  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole.  The  mistake  which  England 
made  in  overlooking  and  neglecting  the 
low^r  strata  of  her  society  was  pretty  nearly 
fatal.  There  were  too  many  men  exempted 
from  military  service  because  of  their  phys- 
ical condition.  The  thing  must  not  occur 
again.  England  must  have  an  Al  class 
citizenship.  Canada  and  all  other  countries 
must  strive  to  gain  the  same  end«  The 
willingness  to  give  and  to  be  used  rather 
than  to  get  and  to  use — ^this  must  be  the 
spirit  of  the  citizen  of  to-day." 

How  the  newspaper  editors  have 
taken  to  preaching  within  the  past 
five  years !  Some  of  it  has  been  first- 
class  work,  too.  And  this  is  an  ex- 
ample. To  quote  such  an  editorial  in 
whole  or  in  part  from  a  city  news- 
paper rather  than  from,  for  instance, 
The  Outlook,  is  to  gain  a  freshness 
and  force  and  carrying  power  that 
one  covets  for  his  illustrations. 

Then  I  turned  to  a  story  in  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  It  was  one 
of  those  tales  that  make  you  swallow 
hard  and  look  out  of  the  window  and 
pretend  that  you  have  a  cinder  in 
your  eye.  It  had  a  simple  title,  "A 
Love  Story ,^'  by  Mary  Brecht  Pulver. 
I  found  this: 

"Alas  I  ^  Alas  I  Love.  Young  love  I  Are 
we  all  eighteen  or  fifty  f  I  see  a  woman 
with  a  gold  star  in  her  window. 

"'Love,'  she  says,  'is  giving.  It  is  pain, 
joy,  bliss,  anguish  in  one.' 

"And  sonaehow  her  words  make  me  think 
of  Norah  West,  and  of  that  old-world  legend 
which  epitomizes  Norah's  story. 

"There  was  a  son,  you  will  remember,  who 
loved  his  mother  much.  The  love  between 
them  was  strong  as  any.  But  on  a  day  he 
came  to  love  another — as  was  natural  and 
fitting.  And  this  woman,  having  a  small 
soul,  must  be  sure,  quite  sure  she  had  van- 
quished the  first. 

"'If  you  love  me,'  she  said,  'bring  me 
your  mother's  heart.' 

"And  as  was  natural  and  fitting — ^he  ran 
away  at  once  and  slew  his  mother  and  has- 
tened to  bear  her  still  beating  heart  to  his 
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beloved.  And  on  the  way  he  tript  and 
fell  down,  the  heart  falling  from  his  hand 
and  bounding  rudely  on  the  earth.  Where- 
upon it  cried  ont  to  him,  piteoosly,  'Oh,  my 
son,  my  son,  hast  thou  hurt  thyself  f  " 

That  is  a  haunting  illustration. 
Just  how  to  use  it  or  where  I  do  not 
know.  It  went  on  a  card  with  the 
title  ^'Love,"  but  it  went  into  my 
memory  with  a  barb. 

Then  I  picked  up  Collier's  and  read 
Kipling's  poem  ''The  Scholars.^'  It 
is  a  vivid  and  challenging  thing.  It 
happens  to  hit  the  heart  of  one  of  my 
own  problems:  What  are  we  to  do 
to  meet  the  temper  and  need  of  the 
men  who  have  been  in  the  service  ?  At 
least  a  paragraph  goes  down  under 
the  title  "Soldiers"  and  will  be  used 
in  some  sermon  or  address  if  the  need 
serves.    It  is  as  follows: 

"They  have  tondied  a  knowledge  outreaehing 

speech — as  when  the  cutters  were  sent 
To  harvest  the  dreadful  mile  of  beach  after 

the  vanguard  went. 
They  have  learned  great  faith  and  little 

fear  and  a  high  heart  in  distress. 
And  how  to  suffer  each  sodd^en  year  of 

heaped-np  weariness. 
They  have  borne  the  bridle  upon  their  lips 

and  the  yoke  upon  their  neck 
Since  they  went  down  to  the  sea  in  ships 

to  save  a  world  from  wreck. 
Since  the  chests  were  slung  down  the  Col- 
lege stair  at  Dartmouth  in  Fourteen, 
And  now  they  are  quit  of  the  sea-affair  as 

tho  no  war  had  been. 
Far  have  they  gone  and  much  have  they 

known  and  most  would  they  fain  forget, 
But  now  they  have  come  to  their  joyous 

own  with  aU  the  world  in  their  debt." 

Now  here  is  the  result  of  such  read- 
ing as  one  does  when  he  is  traveling. 
A  railway  journey  may  be  a  dull  af- 
fair or  it  may  become  profitable.  As 
I  looked  over  this  collection  of  ma- 
terial picked  up  during  a  three-hour 
journey  it  seemed  much  worth  while. 
And  it  changed  what  might  have  been 
only  a  dreary  trip  into  a  profitable 
conference  with  men  who  had  done 
noble  work  and  thought  well  about 
the  meaning  of  life.  I  felt  the  per- 
sonal stimulus  as  well  as  enjoyed  the 
profit  of  the  relationship  formed 
through  type  and  paper. 


In  time  the  picking  up  of  material 
for  use  in  preaching  becomes  simply 
second  nature.  It  is  inevitable  to  dis- 
cover a  point  worth  preservation 
every  time  we  complete  a  round  of 
parish  calls  or  do  anything  that 
brings  us  into  contact  with'  books  or 
life.  So  there  is  always  an  accumulat- 
ing store  of  fresh  material  in  our 
stock.  Preaching  grows  interesting 
as  we  cultivate  the  collecting  habit. 
All  the  world  grows  into  a  great  and 
beautiful  analogy  and  the  universe 
contributes  copiously  to  the  making 
of  sermons. 


Professor  Ladd^s  Books 

^(1)  Win  you  pleaae  give  me  your  opinioa 
of  Professor  Ladd's  books:  What  Can  I 
Knawf  What  Shall  1  Bdievef  What  Ouffht 
I  to  Dot  and  What  May  1  Eopef  (2)  Will 
they  make  a  good  set  for  a  series  of  ler- 
monsf  ** 

Answer:  These  books  bring  to  expression 
some  of  the  deepest  qnestiona  which  haunt 
the  mind  of  to-day.  The  table  of  conte&ta 
of  each  of  these  volumes  which  contain  three 
hundred  pages  each,  is  astonishingly  rich 
and  attractive.  The  subjects  are  presented 
by  one  who  is  not  only  at  home  in  every 
aspect  of  his  theme— psychological^  phil- 
osophicaly  metaphysieali  historical— but  is 
in  profound  sympathy  with  men  who  are 
feeling  their  way  through  the  present  tangled 
theories  of  knowledge,  belief,  and  activity. 
One  knows  of  no  books  of  the  same  size 
dealing  with  these  themes  which  are  of 
equal  value  for  thoughtful  preachers.  Happy 
is  he  who  masters  their  contents,  even  if  he 
undertakes  no  supplementary  reading  and 
who  selects  subjects  from  them  to  interest 
and  quicken  the  thought  of  his  people.  A 
few  sample  topics  may  be  quoted:  What  is 
it  to  knowf  On  being  sure  of  what  we 
know.  The  value  of  men  who  know.  Can  a 
man  know  Godf  On  the  intention  of  being 
good.  The  feeling,  *'l  can'';  and  moral 
freedom.  On  settling  questions  of  conscience. 
The  so^alled  "Win  to  believe."  Comforts 
and  rewards  of  right  belief.  The  faiths  of 
religion.  A  great  service  is  indeed  rendered 
by  a  pastor  to  his  people  when  he  presents 
to  them  such  questions  in  the  light  of  tho 
best  thought  and  ideals  of  to-day. 
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My  loved  garden !    Cheerer  of  weary  hours, 

Reviver  of  faith,  inspirer  of  hope, 

Trysting-place  of  holiest  fellowship, 

Temple  of  unf ormulized  devotion ! 

Mute  poet,  hymning  in  strains  of  glowing 

Symbol  the  glories  of  the  ideal. 

Apt  seer,  proclaiming  mystic  truth  and  lore 

In  terms  of  nature's  living  imagery ! 

Sooth  prophet,  setting  amid  earth's  hard,  rough, 

Thorny  ways  bright  hint  and  promise-token 

Of  a  beauty,  truth,  and  consummate  good 

Eye  hath  not  seen  but  souls  sublime  have  felt ! 

My  garden,  spake  I,  in  a  burdened  hour, 

Of  thy  luxuriant  energies  run  wild. 

Disordered  overgrowths,  and  wantoning  weeds. 

With  shrinking  from  the  toils  to  which  thou  call'd'st 

And  slighting  thy  just  claims  as  out  of  place 

Amid  the  interests  of  these  burning  dayst 

Ah,  fickle  and  ungrateful  heart,  faithless 

Alike  to  love  and  cosmic  law !    Forgive 

My  sad  defection  as,  in  penitence 

Sincere,  I  now  return  to  utter  love 

And  fealty.    Even  my  penitence  grows 

A  subtle  joy  stressing  with  poignant  zest 

And  touch  endearing  joy  more  positive. 

The  dreadful  war  with  its  concerns  and  cares, 

If  not  too  greatly,  too  absorbingly 

Engrossed  us.    We  have  breathed  its  heavy  air, 

Lived  in  its  lurid  light,  too  utterly ; 

Neglecting  in  our  morbid  eagerness 

The  spirit's  generous  play,  the  life's  full  sweep. 

Thou,  too,  my  garden,  hast  had  thy  trials. 
Thy  days  of  darkness  and  sore  struggle. 
Thy  cross  and  passion,  thy  death  and  burial. 
Winter  with  icy  hands  smote  thee  hard  blows. 
Seeking  thy  heart,  and  driving  to  its  last 
Resort  and  inmost  hiding  thy  dear  life. 
0  the  ruthlessness  of  pruning  surgery, — 
The  keen-edged  blade, — ^the  fierce  consuming  fire! 
0  the  choking  weeds,  plundering  thy  dear  wealth 
Like  grafters  plundering  opulent  states ! 
O  the  diggings,  shif tings  and  dividings! 
But  from  all  thou  hast  emerged  triumphant, 
Through  death  to  life,  through  darkness  to  new  day. 
Thou  hast  fought  thy  hard  fight  with  loss  and  gain, — 
Gain  bought  by  loss, — ^hast  come  forth  in  thy  might. 
And  bathed  thy  wounds  in  joy  of  victory. 
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Four  hundred  blooms  for  world's  use  yesterday; 
And  more  upon  thy  valiant  stems  to-day ! 

Uy  garden,  I  must  learn  thy  mystery 
And  in  my  order  know  that  life  divine 
By  thee  so  fair  exprest ;  must  come  like  thee 
Victorious  out  of  tribulation,  not 
Overborne  thereby ;  must  bend  to  the  blast 
As  thou  dost  bend,  the  deeper  for  the  wealth 
Thou  bearest;  must  like  thee  rejoicingly 
Oive  what  my  life  aifordeth  for  world's  use ; 
And  like  thee  grow  richer  in  the  giving, 
Finding  new  good  and  beauty  for  the  good 
And  beauty  freely  given  in  world's  use. 
And  like  thee  I  must  foretoken  in  my 
Measure,  and  in  my  measure  help  bring  in, 
The  paradise  our  every  yearning  pang 
Forecasts,  and  every  faith-bom  hope  assures,—- 
That  fair  and  well-conditioned  human  state 
Which  in  the  crassness  of  our  human  terms 
We  designate  as  yet  the  Kingdom,  not, 
With  fitlier  sign,  the  Fatherdom  of  Qod. 


Miimtry  to  the  Deaf 

Editor  Thb  HoioLEnc  Bsvivw. 

In  the  January  number  of  The  Bevixw 
I  noticed  an  interesting  article  on  ''  Preadi- 
ing  to  the  Deaf."  In  one  of  my  congrega- 
tions there  ivas  a  eonstant  worshiper  who 
WM  alnost  Btone-deaf.  For  hie  sake  I 
printed  seta  of  my  prayera  for  each  Snnday 


in  the  year.  Along  with  the  prayer  for  the 
day  I  copied  for  his  benefit  the  text,  the 
hymns  and  an  outline  of  the  sermon.  All 
these  in  a  neat  case  I  placed  in  his  pew 
each  Sunday. 

Perhaps  some  of  yonr  readers  may  wel- 
come this  hint. 

Chablbs  B.  Boss. 

Silton,  8ask.,  Canada. 


THEMES   AND   TEXTS 

From  the  Bev.  Albert  L.  (Topbland,  Paoli,  Ind. 


Wkea  G«d  to  Vvr  Men.  "For  the  eyes  of 
the  Lord  are  upon  the  rigrhteous,  and  his 
«ar«  unto  their  supplication.'* — 1   Peter 

«:12. 

^'kca  God  to  Asatest  Men.  "But  the  face 
of  the  Lord  is  upon  them  that  do  evil." 
—I  Peter  8:12. 


Wkea  God  to 


to  McB.    "Sanctify 


in     your    hearts    Christ 
Peter  3:15. 


as    X^ord." — 1 


Wken  God  to  ta  tke  Place  of  Men.    '^Christ 

also  suffered  for  sinn  once,  the  rigrhteous 
for  the  unriffhteouB." — 1  Peter  S:18. 


WBoB  God  to  Remladed  of  Mob*  "Jesus 
Christ  who  is  on  the  rlffht  hand  of  Ood." 
—1  Peter  S:81,  22. 


Tfta©  Pastor 


A  WORKABLE  PLAN  FOR  INCREASING  CHURCH 
ATTENDANCE  AND  MEMBERSHIP 

Fbank  Hampton  Fox,  D.D.,  Decatur,  111. 


I  TOOK  a  map  of  the  city  about  two 
feet  square  and  pasted  it  on  a  smooth 
board,  being  careful  not  to  leave  any 
wrinkles  in  the  map.  Then  I  stuck  a 
big-headed  black  tack  where  each  of 
our  church  families  live,  and  a  red- 
headed tack  for  each  family  whose 
children  are  in  Sunday-school  or  some 
member  of  the  household  attends 
church,  but  no  one  in  the  family  a 
member  of  the  church. 

Next  I  divided  this  map  into  eight 
sections,  marking  the  divisions  by 
heavy  black  lines  so  that  they  can  be 
easily  seen  several  yards  away.  This 
map  so  marked  with  every  family 
located  on  it  hangs  in  the  lecture  room 
of  the  church,  where  all  the  people 
can  see  and  examine  it. 

After  this  I  selected  eight  captains, 
one  for  each  section  of  the  city,  being 
careful  to  select  women  who  are  recog- 
nized leaders.  I  selected  eight  lieu- 
tenants, one  to  help  each  captain. 
Each  lieutenant  has  eight  helpers,  so 
far  as  possible  one  in  each  block, 
though  some  have  two  or  three  blocks. 
The  lieutenants  locate  the  families  in 
their  districts,  securing  street  number, 
telephone  number,  and  names  and  ages 
of  each  member  of  the  families,  not 
overlooking  the  wee  baby.  Each  lieu- 
tenant calls  up  or  calls  on  each  family 
in  her  district  once  a  week.  She  calls 
on  any  new  family  that  may  move  into 
her  district  and  notifies  the  families 
living  near  to  call.  She  reports  to  the 
captain  each  week  the  number  of  calls 
made,  with  the  names  of  new  families. 
The  captain  reports  by  card.  These 
cards  are  kept  on  file  for  future  refer- 
ence. The  pastor  can  tell  each  week 
what  kind  of  work  is  being  done  in 


each  section  of  the  city.     The  cards 
have  the  following  form: 

Report  for  week  ending 

Mrs.  Captain. 

Names  of  people  called  on : 


Number  Invited  to  Church  by  Phone : 

New  People 

Addresses 

We  have  also  prepared  a  map  show- 
ing the  location  of  our  church.  These 
cards  we  leave  with  each  new  family. 
They  are  also  placed  in  the  mail  boxes 
in  the  hotels.  Here  is  the  map  card. 
[Size  5  in.  x  3] 


r 


rs  RIGHT  NEAR 

YOUR  Home 


[€ome  an^ 
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On  back  of  this  card  are  the  hours 
of  leryices  and  the  pastor's  name. 

The  eight  captains  are  on  duty  at 
the  church  services  to  welcome  the 
people,  especially  strangers.  They  se- 
cure names  and  addresses  for  the  pas-  ^ 
tor.  They  also  see  that  new  families 
are  followed  up. 

In  front  of  the  ehurch  we  have  a 
large  bulletin  board  with  a  glass  front. 
The  week's  program  is  set  up  in  big 
type  on  this  'board.  During  the  week 
hundreds  of  people  pass  by  this  board 
and  read  the  subjects  and  begin  to  dis- 
cuss them.    This  board  is  so  attractive 


that  one  of  the  daily  papers  sent  a 
photographer  down  to  photograph  it, 
and  ran  the  picture  in  the  Sunday 
edition. 

This  is  the  age  of  advertising  and 
of  the  traveling  salesman.  We  com- 
bine both  of  these  features  in  our 
church  program  to  increase  attend- 
ance and  membership.  The  above  plan 
is  workable  for  any  church  in  any 
conununity  or  city.  Results  are  sure 
to  follow  its  use,  for  it  has  the  two 
unfailing  features  that  win  in  every 
walk  and  business,  personal  contact 
and  the  appeal  to  the  eye. 


NftniB  CShnrdies 

Adrentistfl  (5  bodies)   2,772 

AlbftBitB  Orthodox  Church 2 

Amana  Soeietj  14 

Apostolie  Christian  Church 52 

Apostolic  Faith  Movement 24 

American  Beseue  Workers 29 

Annenian  Apostolic  Chnseh 34 

Aaaemblies  of  Ood 1,000* 

Assyrian  Jacobite  Apostolie  Church....  2 

Bahai  Moyement    57 

Baptists  (21  bodies) 61,992 

Brethren   (German  Bapt.   Dunkers)    (5 

bodies)     1,262 

Brethren  (Plymouth)    470 

Brethren,  River  (3  bodies) 112 

Bnlgarian  Orthodox   Church 4 

OrthoHe  Apostolie  Churches  (2  bodies) .  13 

Christadelphians    145 

Christian  and  Missionary  Allianee 166 

Chris.  Cath.  Church  in  Zion 

Chris.  Ch.-Amer.  Chris.  Convention 1,204 

Christian  Congregation 15 

Christian  Union   220 

Church  of  Christ— Scientist 1,589 

Ghnrch  of  Daniel's  Band 3 

Cajurch  of  God 429 

Ch  of  God  and  Saints  of  Christ  (Col.) . .  94 

Church  of  God  as  Org.  by  Christ 23 

Church  of  :the  Nazarene 999 

Church  of  Universal  Messianic  Message.  5 

Church  Transcendent    3 

Churches  of  Christ  (independent) 5,570 

Church  of  God  in  N.  A.,  Gen.  Eldership.  458 

Ch.  of  the  Living  God  (Col.)  (2  bodies) .  184 

Chs.  of  the  New  Jerusalem  (2  bodi?s) . .  116 

Congregationalists    0.019 

IMadples  of  Christ 8,912 

Erangelieal  Association    1,729 

Evangelical  Prot.  Ch.  of  N.  A 37 

Evangelieal  Synod  of  N.  A 1,385 

Pree  Chris.  Zion  Ch.  of  Christ  (Col.) ...  35 

Friends  (4  bodies) 861 


JS  BODIES 

A  T^TTC? 

IN   ' 
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3 

Sundfty- 

Minis- 

• 

Sunday- 
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410 
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26 
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16 
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30 
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13 
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71 
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3 
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13 
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4 
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79 
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• 
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161 

* 

11,077 
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28 
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15 
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13,692 
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■ 
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12,012 
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18 
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35,041 

990 
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4 
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4 

93 

2 

91 

3 

104 

2,507 

317,937 

3,441 

183,022 

419 

25,847 

413 

37,952 

450 

14,050 

88 

1,925 

134 

7,252 

14 

358 

5,722 

808,122 

5,804 

709.859 

6,031 

1,193,423 

8,643 

961,723 

1,327 

159,310 

1,700 

222,793 

34 

17.962 

38 

8.792 

1,131 

352,644 

1,301 

141,015 

29 

6,225 

35 

3.699 
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107,422 

754 
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THE  PASTOR 


Minis. 

Naioe  Ohnrdies      ters 

Gre«k  Orthodox  Church 115  115 

Hephzibah  Faith  MIm.  Association 12  38 

Holiness  Church  33  28 

Holiness  Methodist  Church 7  8 

International    Holiness    Church 3^  640 

Jewish    2,960          

Latter  Day  Saints  (2  bodies) 1,740  9,790 

Lithuanian  National  Catholic  Church...  7  3 

Lutherans  (20  bodies) 15.638  9,731 

Mennonites  (16  bodies) 887  1,488 

Methodists   (17  bodies) 67,493  46,364 

Metropolitan   Church   Association 7  122 

Missionary  Oiurch  Aasocifttion 25  59 

Moravians    (3   bodies) '     194  209 

Non-Sectarian  Churches  of  Bible  Faith.  58  26 

Old  Catholic  Churches  (2  bodies) 19  19 

Peniel  Missions 10  33 

Pentecost  Bands  of  the  World 8         

Pentecostal  Holiness  Church 192  282 

Pillar  of  Fire 23  183 

Polish  National  Catholic  Church 34  45 

Presbyterians  (10  bodies) 16,066  14,523 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church 8,103  5,677 

Befornwd  Episcopal  Church 65  65 

Reformed   (4  bodies) 2,779  2,236 

Boman  Catholic  Church 10,460  20,588 

Boumanian  Orthodox  Church 2  2 

Bussian  Orthodox  Church 169  164 

Salvation  Army   957  2,918 

Scandinavian  Free  Churches  (3  bodies) .  458  496 

Schwenkf elders   4  6 

Serbian  Orthodox  Church 30  26 

Social  Bretiiron   19  10 

Society  for  Ethical  Culture 5  5 

Spiritualists  (2  bodies) 611  520 

Syrian  Holy  Orthodox  Church 35  37 

Temple  Soe.  (Friends  of  the  Tern.) ....  2  2 

Theosophical  Societies  (4  bodies) 222          

Unitarians    477  505 

United  Brethren  (2  bodies) 3,907  2,810 

United  Evangelical  Church 949  535 

United  Society  of  Believers  (Shakers) . .  12  .... 

Universalist  Churches  650  561 

Vedanta  Society 3  3 

Volunteers  of  America 97  307 

Totals— all   reUgious  bodies 233,834  195,315 

Totals— 1916    ; 227,487  191,796 

*  EiUmated. 


FEDERAL.  AID 

Im  almost  every  community  in  the  United 
States  there  is  a  discharged  soldier,  sailor, 
marine,  or  war  nurse,  suffering  from  some  in- 
jury, or  ailment,  which  dates  back  to  service 
with  the  fighting  forces.  Often  this  injury  or 
ailment  has  made  it  hard  or  impossible  for 
these  persons  to  fit  in  where  they  did  for- 
merly. They  are  handicapped  and  need 
help;  not  charity,  but  mental  and  physical 
reconstruction.  In  many  cases  such  people 
unfortunately  keep  their  troubles  to  them- 
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TO    SOLDIERS 

selves. '  They  are  reluctant  to  seek  aid' or  ad- 
vice, for  fear  their  friends  might  consider 
them  weak.  They  should  be  encouraged  to 
take  their  troubles  to  the  government.  The 
War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau  and  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  are  especially 
anxious  to  get  in  touch  with  people  of  this 
sort.  The  Public  Health  Service  has  set  up 
a  chain  of  reconstruction  bases  thronghont 
the  country  for  beneficiaries  of  the  War  Bisk 
Bureau.    These  are  not  army  liospitals,  nor 
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is  there  army  diaeipliiie  in  eonneetioii  with 
them,  hot  rather  a  ^yitem  of  hd^ipitals  simi- 
iar  to  the  general  hospital  in  large  eitiee 
eieept  that  the  treatment  la  free  and  goes 
much  farther  than  in  the  ordinary  hospital. 

Beereatioa,  vocational  training,  and  whole- 
aoae  entertainment  are  combined  with  treat- 
Bent^  While  men  are  being  bodily  reboilt 
they  have  the  opportunity  of  learning  some 
Qsefnl  oeenpation  or  of  poraning  academic 
studies.  They  are  taught  not  only  to  find 
thsmaelTea  bnt  to  better  their  condition. 
The  enviromaent  is  aa  homelike  aa  it  is 
poinble  to  make  it. 

A  great  many  men  who  went  into  the  army 
have  galoped  tubercnlosia  and  other 
diseaaee  aevrfrfag  special  treatment.  The 
Pablie  Health  Berriee  baa  separate  hoapitalf 
and  aanatoriiuM  for  theae  patienta,  where 
they  may  get  the  beat  treatment  known  to 
medical  science.  4  Urg^  number  of  sol* 
diera  are  not  yet  aware  that  the  gOTeramaiil 
offers  them  free  treatment. 

To  this  treatment  a  discharged  soldier  la 
entitled  as  a  beneficiary  of  the  Bureau  of 
War  Bisk  Insurance,  and  he  may  receive  it 
through  one  of  a  number  of  channels. 

1.  He  may  apply  directly  to  the  examiner 
of  the  Pnblie  Health  Serrice  in  his  locality, 
pretesting  evidence  in  the  form  of  an  hon- 
orable discharge  of  his  right  to  such  treat- 
ment He  will  at  once  be  examined,  treated, 
and  provision  made  for  hospital  care  should 
Boeh  be  necessary.  The  examiner  will  also 
instruct  and  aid  him  in  making  out  the 
naeeseary  forms  to  be  forwarded  the  War 
Risk  Insurance  Bureau,  and  also  the  neces- 
aary  application  to  be  made  in  order  to  be- 
eome  a  claimant  of  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education. 

1  The  discharged  soldier  may  apply  to  the 
Bnreau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  by  letter  re- 
questing examination  and  treatment  as  its 
beneficiary.  The  War  Bisk  Insurance  Bu- 
reau then  notifies  the  District  Supervisor 
of  this  request  who  in  tarn  notifies  the 
patient  to  report  to  an  examiner,  giving 
the  examiner's  name  and  address,  and  is- 
sning  him  transportation  if  travel  is  neces- 
nry  to  carry  out  the  request.  Upon  pre- 
senting himself  to  the  examiner,  he  is  cared 
for  in  the  above  manner.  ' 

3.  The  discharged  soldier  may  apply  to  the 
American  Bed  Cross,  American  Legion,  to  his 
county  or  State  Board  of  Health,  or  to 


other  organisations  interested  in  his  welfare, 
who  through  the  publicity  of  the  War  Bisk 
Insurance  Bureau  and  the  Pablie  Health 
Service  will  either  direct  him  to  the  near- 
est examiner  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
or  will  take  up  his  case  with  the  Public 
Health  Service  of  the  district  in  which  he 
resides,  which  proceeds  at  once  to  notify  the 
patient  to  report  for  examination,  aa  in- 
dicated under  2. 

The  examiner  ia  authorised  to  obtain  the 
advice  and  services  of  consultants  for  a 
patient,  should  such  be  necessary,  and  if 
hospital  care  is  deemed  advisable,  to  place 
him  in  the  hospital  upon  the  direction  of 
the  District  Supervisor,  either  locally  if  his 
case  can  be  cared  for  locally,  or  In  a  hospital 
onit  where  the  aervieea  of  special  consultants 
can  be  obtained.  Upon  the  discharge  of  a 
patisBt  from  the  hospital,  a  report  of  physi- 
cal examination  is  submitted  to  the  District 
Medical  Officer  of  the  Federal  Board  for 
Voeational  Education,  and  the  patient  is 
notified  of  his  rights  as  a  claimant  of  that 
Board  for  training,  and  as  he  ceahes  to  be 
a  patient  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  his 
case  is  turned  over  to  the  Federal  Board  for 
further  disposition. 

The  foregoing  information  is  furnished 
by  the  Treasury  Department,  which  alao 
iaaues  a  pamphlet — Uncle  Sam's  Ouidea  to 
Health — ^and  this  lists  a  number  of  useful 
pamphlets  on  health  and  disease,  all  of  which 
are  obtainable  free  from  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Tov/ng  Women's  Christian 
Association 

This  year  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  is  not  asking 
the  churches  to  give  a  special  Sunday,  since 
there  are  so  many  claims  of  this  kind,  but 
observed  within  the  associations  a  season 
of  community  education  and  of  outlook  over 
the  world  field  during  the  last  week  in 
February. 

The  increase  of  urban  congestion  which 
began  during  the  war  has  made  the  exten- 
sion of  the  splendid  service  which  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  offers  to  working  girls  a  necessity. 
Building  campaigns  planned  for  1920 
already  total  $5,100,000,  covering  activities 
centers,  boarding  homes,  and  similar  enter- 
prises, ranging  from  $75,000  to  $800,000 
each.  Dallas,  Texas,  has  just  completed  the 
raising  of  $805,000  for  a  new  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
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building.  Its  twin  eity,  Fort  Worth,  where 
the  housing  shortage  is  acute,  will  soon  erect 
an  $800,000  boarding  home  and  activities 
building.  St.  Louis  is  planning  a  $500,000 
eampaign  for  increased  boarding  home 
facilities. 

In  Kansas  the  family  of  the  late  U.  6.. 
Senator  Preston  B.  Plumb,  of  Emporia,  has 
given  the  beautiful  Plumb  residence,  near 
the  entrance  to  the  State  Normal  campus, 
to  the  Association,  together  with  $20,000 
for  remodeling  and  repairs. 

Owing  to  the  recent  concentration  on  war 
work,  the  T.  W.  C.  A.  was  forced  to  devote 
a  minimum  of  effort  to  the  needs  of  China, 
Japan,  India  and  South  America,  countries 
for  which  they  had  in  past  years  assumed 
special  responsibility.  N^nr  >  plans  are  un- 
der way  for  national  buildings  rin  China  and 
Japan,  for  the  National  Physical  Training 
School  for  China,  for  four  hostels  for  busi- 
ness girls,  four  vocational  homes,  for  health 
programs,  conference  opportunities,  and  the 
extension  of  service  programs  which  will 
also  require  fifty-six  additional  American 
workers  for  the  three  Oriental  fields  and  for 
South  America. — Beligious  News  Clipaheet, 


The  Value  of  the  Christian 

College 

Society  is  even  more  deeply  indebted  to 
colleges  than  most  persons  believe,  according 
to  statistics  compiled  by  the  Interchurch 
World  Movement.  Tho  the  Protestant 
Church  gives  little  more  than  one  per  cent, 
of  its  sons  and  daughters  to  the  college,  the 
college  returns  to  the  church  from  eighty  to 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  church's  professional 
Christian  workers. 

The  American  Education  Division  of  the 
Movement,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Bobert 
L.  Kelly,  has  shown  that  of  every  thousand 
pupils  who  entered  the  first  grade  of  pri* 
raary  school  in  1903-04,  but  600  finished  the 
eighth  grade,  300  entered  high  school,  111 
graduated  from  high  school  in  1915-16, 
thirty-eight  entered  college  and  only  four- 
teen intend  to  complete  their  course  in  1920. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  it  is 
shown  that,  of  288  missionaries  who  have 
been  in  active  service  for  the  past  eight 
years,  236  attended  their  own  church  college, 
ten  went  to  other  denominational  colleges, 
fourteen  to  independent  colleges,  sixteen  to 
state  universities  and  only  twelve  received  no 
collegiate  training. 


Explanation  of  the  constant  appeal  from 
the  pulpit  for  funds  for  denominational  col- 
leges might  be  made  in  these  figures.  Ex- 
penditure for  all  American  education,  from 
the  first  grade  up,  is  estimated  at  more  than 
$900,000,000.  State  universities  alone  hare 
annual  incomes  of  $60,000,000,  whereas 
church  colleges  "and  institutions  have  annual 
incomes  of  less  than  $25,000,000. 

The  students  pay  only  a  third  of  the 
cost  of  the  running  expenses  of  the  college. 
The  remaining  two^hirds  is  raised  by  en- 
dowment and  current  gifts.  The  average 
annual  expenditure  for  the  college  education 
of  one  student  is  estimated  at  $337.57,  but 
the  average  amount  spent  by  the  Church  for 
the  education  of  one  student  attending  a 
denominational  college  is  $140. 


The  Support  of  Church 
Hospitals 

Four  hundred  hospitals,  supported  wholly 
or  partially  by  church  funds,  which  serve 
more  than  2,000,000  free  patients  a  year, 
will  benefit  from  the  nation-wide  campaign 
to  be  conducted  April  21  to  May  2  by  more 
than  thirty  Protestant  denominations  co- 
operating in  the  Interchurch  Movement. 

*'  Many  of  the  church's  hospitals  are  now 
in  a  life  and  death  struggle  because  of  the 
high  cost  of  living.  They  can  not  take  care 
of  their  free  work  without  help  from  the 
outside.  This  help  must  be  given  them. 
More  than  2,000,000  free  patients  are  taken 
care  of  by  the  church  hospitals  in  the  coarse 
of  a  year,  and  as  many  more  are  turned 
away  because  of  limited  facilities." 

The  Interchurch  World  Movement's  Gen- 
eral Committee  has  adopted  the  following: 

"Philanthropic  institutions,  such  as  hos- 
pitals and  homes,  are  included  in  the  finan- 
cial budget  of  1920.  Where  the  denomina- 
tion has  voted  cooperation,  its  hospitals  and 
homes  enter  automatically.  Where  a  par- 
ticular denomination  is  entering  by  vote  of 
its  severed  boards  and  no  philanthropic 
board  exists,  the  Interchurch  has  decided: 
'  That  the  budget  of  any  local  philanthropic 
institution  (hospital  and  homes)  which  is 
approved  by  the  denomin»tioQal  authority  of 
the  region  in  which  it  is  located,  may  be 
included  in  the  denominational  budget  of 
that  region.'" 

Dr.  English  points  out  that  this  state- 
ment  makes   it   possible  for  hospitals  and 
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bomca  now  -belonging  to  the  Protestant 
evangelieal  denominations  to  be  included  in 
the  financial  budget  by  a  vote  of  their 
regional  authority. — Beligioua  News  Clip- 
Aeet, 


Laymen  and  iJie  Interchurch 
World  Movement 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-one  laymen,  rep- 
resulting  thirty  States  and  twenty-eight  de- 
nominations, gathered  at  the  National  Lay- 
men's Conference  in  Pittsburgh  January  31 
and  February  1-2,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Laymen's  Activities  Department  of  the 
Interchurch  World  Movement.  The  confer- 
ence unanimously  pledged  the  men  of  the 
evangelical  churches  working  together  in  the 
Interchurch  Movement  to  give  themselves  to 
the  personal  extension  of  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  through  day-by-day  evangelism,  bet- 
ter aefrvice  to  the  communities,  better  sup- 
port of  all  organizations  intended  to  develop 
young  life,  industrial  and  racial  justice, 
greatly  multiplied  hospitals,  strengthened 
Bchoola,  both  week-day  and  Sunday,  and  an 
adequately  paid  ministry. 

The  conference  voted  its  approval  of  the 
interchurch  project  to  remedy  conditions  in 
communities  that  are  overchurched  or  under- 
diorched,  aleo  of  the  Industrial  Belations 
Department  of  the  Movement,  which  it  is 
hoped  may  assist  in  finding  a  remedy  for 
the  industrial  ills  of  humanity. 


The  Pilgrim  Tercentenary 

This  celebration  is  not  to  be  confined  to 
the  United  States,  but  is  to  be  international. 
It  will  begin  in  Holland  with  the  commemo- 
ration of  the  sailing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
August  29  to  September  4  of  this  year.  In 
the  Netherlands  a  committee  .  has  been 
formed  which  includes  ministers  of  state, 
an  ez-premier,  burgomasters,  and  governors 
of  provinces,  with  representation  from  the 
universities.     Possibly  for  purposes  of  co- 


ordination Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyck  of  the 
United  States  and  Dr.  J.  Rendeli  Harris  of 
Manchester,  England,  as  well  as  Viscount 
Bryce  and  Lord  Beay  are  on  the  committee. 
There  are  to  be  celebrations  and  a  congress, 
the  latter  held  in  Leyden  University  for  two 
days,  then  moving  to  Amsterdam.  Both  the 
scholarly  and  the  popular  sides  of  Pilgrim 
history  are  to  be  considered  and  the  pro^ed- 
ings  are  to  be  partly  in  English  and  partly 
in  Dutch.  In  Amsterdam  religious  services 
are  to  be  held  in  the  ancient  Bagynekerk, 
where  the  Pilgrim  community  in  1620  sought 
church  membership.  Thursday,  September 
2,  is  proposed  as  the  day  when  American 
members  of  the  congress  are  to  bp  carried 
by  canal  boats  from  Leyden  to  Delfshaven, 
a  part  of  the  way  along  the  route  traversed 
by  the  earliest  group  of  Pilgrims  to  New 
England  on  July  31,  1620. 

It  is  understood  that  the  English  celebra- 
tions will  begin  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
congress  in  Holland  and  will  last  a  week. 
These  will  be  held  partly  at  Southampton 
and  Plymouth  *and  partly  at  Scrooby, 
"  cradle  of  the  Pilgrim  community." 


Motion  Pictures  in  Churches 
and  Schools 

In  connection  with  the  peace  program  of 
the  American  Bed  Cross,  it  is  announced 
that  that  organization  will  develop  a  broad 
educational  program  by  means  of  the  mo- 
tion picture.  According  to  a  statement 
from  Washington  Headquarters  the  Bed 
Cross  will  furnish  not  only  pictures  depict- 
ing its  own  work  but  will  expand  its  film 
activities  to  include  subjects  pertaining  to 
governmental,  industrial,  scenic  and  such 
other  pictures  as  may  properly  be  made 
parts  of  a  broad  program  for  a  healthier 
and  happier  America. 

Catalogs  describing  available  films,  suit- 
able for  churches  and  schools,  will  be  sent 
to  such  institutions  as  send  their  addresses 
to  National  Headquarters,  American  Bed 
Cross,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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MID-WEEK  PRAYER  AND  CONFERENCE  MEETING 

April  4-lQ—The  Vernal  Evening  Sky  (fiee  Page  277) 

By  James  M.  Campbell,  D.D.  Claremont,  Cal. 
April  11-17 — The  Best  Way      errow  in  the  beauty  of  holiness  to 


to  Grow 

(2  Pet  3:18) 

To  grow — that  is  our  first  duty  I 
Many  remain  stationary,  suffering 
from  arrested  development.  Some 
are  concerned  only  with  physical  and 
intellectual  growth;  for  the  growth 
of  the  spirit  they  have  no  care.  To 
grow  in' the  best  way  is  to  attain  en- 
richment and  enlargement  of  moral 
personality  along  with  the  develop- 
ment of  physical  and  intellectual 
powers.  This  comes  by  striving.  A 
plant  grows  by  the  law  of  necessity, 
a  soul  grows  by  self -directed  culture. 
The  importance  of  the  soul-growth 
lies  in  this — that  being  comes  before 
doing;  that  what  a  man  makes  of 
himself  determines  what  he  can  do 
with  himself. 

In  the  text  referred  to  above,  two 
directions  are  indicated  in  which  we 
are  to  grow  in  order  to  attain  ripe- 
ness of  Christian  manhood.  First,  we 
are  to  grow  ^'  in  the  grace  of  Christ " ; 
that  is,  in  his  kindliness,  winsomeness, 
graciousness.  ^' Grace''  is  a  Greek 
word  which  Christianity  adopted  and 
sublimed.  Originally  it  meant  beauty 
of  form  and  action.  As  used  in  the 
New  Testament  it  means  beauty  of 
soul,  beauty  of  moral  character. 
These  two  meanings  coalesce.  The 
forgiving  love  of  God  is  called  "the 
grace  of  God  "  inasmuch  as  it  is  the 
most  beautiful  thing  in  God's  nature. 
The  grace  of  Christ  was  exprest  in 
his  self-denying  ministry  to  men.  "  Ye 
know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ"  says  Paul,  "that  though  he 
was  rich  yet  for  your  sakes  he  became 
poor,  that  ye  through  his  poverty 
might  become  rich." 

To  grow  in  the  grace  of  Christ  is  to 
grow  in  moral  gracefulness;  it  is  to 


adorn  the  Christian  profession;  in  a 
word,  it  is  to  become  comely  with  the 
comeliness  that  he  puts  upon  us  by 
the  impartation  of  his  spirit  of  love. 

We  are  also  to  grow  "  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  Chriflft."  In  Christianity  we 
have  a  progressive  religion.  When  we 
accept  it  we  enter  upon  a  process  of 
religious  education  which  ought  never 
to  stop.  We  do  not  get  a  new  Bible, 
but  we  get  a  better  understanding  of 
it;  we  do  not  get  a  new  Christ,  but 
we  come  to  know  him  better.  Finality 
belongs  to  the  Divine,  progress  to  the 
human.  Even  to  retain  what  we  have 
we  must  increase  it.  Growth  is  a  con- 
dition of  life. 

Christ  is  at  once  our  teacher  and 
our  lesson.  It  is  by  him  and  in  him 
that  the  truth  is  revealed.  We  ad- 
vance in  the  Christian  life  in  the 
measure  in  which  we  advance  in  the 
knowledge  of  him.  Take  the  apostolic 
group.  Those  twelve  young  men  in 
obeying  the  call  "Follow  me,"  be- 
came Christ's  disciples  and  entered 
his  school.  At  first  they  knew  him 
very  slightly,  having  merely  a  con- 
viction of  his  Messiahship.  After  his 
death  they  knew  him  as  their  Savior ; 
after  his  resurrection  as  their  living, 
conquering  Lord.  It  was  this  later 
and  enlarged  knowledge  that  gave 
them  their  evangelical  message  and 
their  evangelistic  power. 

The  old  divines  presented  Christ  in 
the  whole  circle  of  his  ofBce  as 
Prophet,  Priest,  and  King.  In  that 
large  way  we  need  to  know  him  to-day 
to  recover  the  original  evangel.  It  is 
not  enough  to  acknowledge  him  as 
teacher,  we  must  also  acknowledge 
him  as  Savior  and  Lord.  We  must  not 
be  content  in  merely  knowing  about 
him,  we  must  know  him  personally 
that  we  may  make  him  known  liv- 
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inglj;  for  the  river  of  our  testimony 
ean  not  rise  higher  than  the  fountain 
of  our  experience. 


April  IS-U— Life's  Swift  Pace 

(Job.  7:6;  Ps.  90:1-10) 

Since  Job's  day  the  pace  of  life  has 
greatly  quickened.  To  compare  it,  as 
he  did,  to  a  weaver's  shuttle  is  to  come 
short  of  the  present-day  reality.  It 
is  more  like  the  whirr  of  the  darting 
airplane.  We  have  passed  the  age  of 
steam,  and  are  now  in  the  electrical 
age  when  the  machinery  of  life  is 
geared  up  to  the  breaking  point.  We 
liye  faster,  we  think  more  intensely, 
we  go  through  with  a  rush,  and  have 
hardly  time  to  collect  ourselves  and 
ask  what  it  means  before  it  is  all  over. 

When  the  present  exiled  German 
Emperor  began  his  reign,  Gladstone 
dubbed  him  '^the  young  man  in  a 
hurry."  Well  would  it  have  been  for 
himself  and  for  the  world  if  he  had 
checked  himself  in  his  headlong 
course.  When  one  is  headed  wrong 
the. greater  speed  means  the  swifter 
ruin. 

To  this  overdriven,  restless  age  the 
counsel  of  Dr.  William  EUery  Chan- 
ning  comes  with  peculiar  pertinence : 

"To  think  quietly,  act  frankly;  to  listen 
to  stars  and  birds,  and  to  sages,  with  open 
beart;  to  bear  all  cheerfully,  do  all  bravely; 
await  oeeasions,  hurry  never;  in  a  word,  to 
let  the  spiritual,  unbidden,  and  unconscious 
grow  np  through  the  common." 

A  contrast  is  drawn  between  the 
fleeting  life  of  man  and  the  calm  and 
undisturbed  movement  of  God  in  the 
working  out  of  his  providence  in  the 
lives  of  men.  Over  against  the  brev- 
ity of  human  life  is  put  the  eternity 
of  Qod,  over  against  man's  frailty  is 
put  God's  power,  and  over  against 
man's  sinfulness  is  put  God's  forgiv- 
ing, restoring  grace. 

"  Our  life  is  scarce  the  twinkling  of  a  star 
In  Ood's  eternal  day." 

It  is  but  '^  a  gleam  of  time  between 
the  eternities."    Hence  it  matters  lit- 


tle whether  it  be  a  few  years  longer 
or  shorter  than  its  allotted  time — ^the 
thing  that  matters  being  ^'  not  how 
long  we  live  but  how."  And  wbile  we 
do  live,  we  are  to  find  in  the  God  to 
whom  '^a  thousand  years  are  as  one 
day,"  our  "dwelling  place"— our 
home,  our  fizt  abode.  This  God's 
people  of  Israel  were  to  linu  even 
when  they  wandered  in  tne  desert; 
this  we  are  to  find  in  the  whirl  and 
tumult  of  our  restless  impetuous 
modem  life. 

"That  we  may  make  an  end. the 
sooner"  we  must  betimes  stay  with 
God.  Waiting  on  him  we  can  confi- 
dently afSrm, 

''  In  some  time,  his  good  time,  I  shaU  arrive, 
He  glides  me  and  the  bird 
In  his  good  time." 

In  his  Paracelsus  Browning  makes 
his  hero  say,  in  speaking  of  the  East- 
ern pearl-diver: 

''There  are  two  points  in  the  adventure 
of  a  diver — one,  when,  a  beggar,  he  plunges 
into  the  depths,  and  the  other,  when  a  prince 
he  comes  up  with  a  priceless  pearl  in  his 
hand." 

But  pearls  can  be  found  only  in 
deep  places.  And  only  in  the  deep 
places  of  a  life  that  is  hid  in  God  can 
the  priceless  pearls,  which  change. a 
spiritual  beggar  into  a  spiritual 
prince,  be  found. 


April  eS-May  1 — A  Social 

Vision 

(Bev.  21:2-4;  Isa.  55:11-14) 

In  the  darkest  midnight  hour  there 
have  always  beeif  prophetic  souls  who 
have  caught  the  vision  of  a  brighter 
•morrow.  In  the  texts  referred  to 
above  we  have  descriptions  of  the  so- 
cial vision  caught,  in  times  of  the 
deepest  depression,  by  two  of  IsraePs 
seers — Isaiah  and  6t.  John.  In  both 
cases  the  meaning  of  the  vision  is 
essentially  the  same,  but  it  is  differ- 
ently exprest. 

While  the  people  of  Israel  were  still 
in   bondage   in   Babylon   Isaiah  saw 
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them  "  led  out  with  joy."  He  saw 
them  returning  to  their  land  and  car- 
rying on  the  work  of  reclamation  with 
so  much  good  effect  that  instead  of  the 
thorn  came  up  the  fir  tree,  and  in- 
stead of  the*briar  eame  up  the  myrtle 
tree,  so  that  the  tangled  jungle  be- 
came converted  into  groves  of  useful 
trees. 

The  meaning  of  this  vision  is  not 
exhausted  in  any  work  of  land  re- 
clamation. That  was  the  emblem  of 
transformation  of  souls  and  of  society 
wrought  by  displacement.  Not  only 
were  evil  things  rooted'  out  but  better 
things  were  planted  in  their  place. 
Not  by  spontaneous  growth  but  by 
divine  power  mediated  through 
human  agencies  was  the  miracle 
wrought. 

The  social  vision  of  Isaiah  teaches 
us  that  things  will  not  be  put  right 
until  men  cooperate  with  Ood  in  re- 
claiming the  waste  places  of  the  earth 
— ^when  things  have  been  allowed  to 
run  wild  and  some  vigorous  grubbing 
and  wise  replanting  are  demanded. 

The  vision  of  St.  John  is  that  of  the 
coming  down  to  earth  of  the  New 
Jerusalem — which  is  not  a  city  in  the 
clouds,  the  old  Jerusalem  restored, 
nor  the  eternal  abode  of  the  righteous, 
but  the  coming  down  of  the  heavenly 
life  into  the  earthly.  As  Andrew 
Fuller  suggests,  "the  whole  of  what 
is  said  instead  of  describing  the  heav- 
en of  heavens  represents  the  glory  of 
that  state  as  coming  down  upon 
earth." 

At  the  beginning  of  his  apostolic 
vision  John  saw  a  door  opened  in 
heaven,  and  at  the  center  of  things 
was  a  throne — ^the  symbol  of  govern- 
ment and  power — and  on  the  throne 
One  before  whom  angels  bowed;  now 


at  the  close  he  sees  all  this  coming 
down  out  of  heaven.  He  sees  a  new 
social  order  begun;  he  sees  the  ideal 
of  which  men  have  dreamed  realized 
here  and  now ;  he  sees  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  become  a  this-world  kingdom. 

Of  this  kingdom  "the  holy  city," 
the  New  Jerusalem  which  Ood  has 
planned  and  built  and  in  which  he 
dwells,  is  the  metropolis,  the  seat  of 
power,  the  place  from  which  it  is 
ruled.  In  that  city  John  saw  no  tem- 
ple, for  the  reason  that  it  had  become 
all  temple.  The  Church  and  the 
world  which  are  now  separate  had 
become  one  by  the  expanding  of  the 
Church  into  the  kingdom.  The  saints 
reigned  in  righteousness;  in  other 
words,  the  best  elements  in  the 
city  life  had  gained  the  ascend- 
ancy, all  social  injustice  had  ceased, 
and  God's  will  was  done  on  earth  as  in 
heaven. 

Never  perhaps  was  this  social  vision 
brighter  than  it  is  to-day.  By  a  vision 
splendid  the  Church  is  on  her  way 
attended  as  she  goes  forth  on  the  mis- 
sion of  world  conquest.  She  sees  com- 
ing down  from  above  a  power  ade- 
quate to  produce  the  social  changes 
hoped  for.  She  sees  the  New  Jeru- 
salem in  a  transformed  New  York, 
Paris,  or  London.  She  sees  politics 
purified,  business  redeemed  from  self- 
ishness, brotherhood  actualized,  and 
the  rule  of  Christ  accepted  in  every 
department  of  the  world's  complex 
life. 

Out  of  this  vision  is  being  bom  a 
social  passion  which  is  urging  multi- 
tudes on  to  work  with  God  in  faith 
and  hope  for  the  realization  of  their 
own  ideal  in  the  fulfilment  of  his 
world-embracing  purpose  of  redemp- 
tion. 


Tlhi®  BcDxoIk 
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April  4 — Israel  Ruled  By 
Judges 

(Judges  2:  6-23) 

A  YEAR  ago  we  concluded  our  study 
of  the  work  of  Moses  and  Joshua, 
those  two  great  leaders  who,  each  in 
his  own  way,  helped  to  launch  Israel 
upon  that  great  career  which  was  to 
mean  so  much  for  the  world — ^the  one 
by  bringing  her  up  to  the  verge  of 
fte  land  on  which  she  was  to  work  out 
her  destiny,  the  other  by  leading  her 
to  her  first  victories  over  the  native 
inhabitants.  The  lessons  for  the  next 
six  months  cover  roughly  two  cen- 
turies (1150-950  B.c.)»  and  we  shall 
have  an  opportunity  of  watching  how 
the  people  were  carried  by  the  heaven- 
fient  ^judges"  through  the  difficult 
and  turbulent  times  when  they  were 
straggling  to  secure  complete  posses- 
sion of  the  land,  until  they  were 
finally  consolidated  into  a  monarchy 
under  Saul,  David,  and  Solomon. 

The  book  of  Judges  is  the  story  of 
that  early  struggle — a  strange  book 
to  be  bound  up  in  a  volume  that  issues 
in  the  story  of  Jesus;  but  it  has  a 
real  place  in  the  larger  story,  for  the 
land  upon  which  the  prophets  and 
Jesus  were  later  to  do  their  mighty 
work  for  religion  and  for  (3od  had 
first  of  all  to  be  won,  and  this  book 
is  the  story  of  its  conquest.  We  do 
not,  however,  properly  understand  the 
book,  unless  we  understand  the  aim  of 
the  men  who  wrote  it,  and  that  aim 
was  to  exhibit  and  illustrate  the  pur- 
pose of  Qod  for  the  people  of  Israel. 
In  other  words,  the  writers  were  not 
primarily  historians,  but  preachers: 
they  furnish  us  with  an  abundance  of 
interesting  and  even  fascinating  nar- 


rative, but  they  write  not  so  much  as 
annalists  who  record  events,  but  as 
religious  men  who  interpret  them  and 
point  their  moral.  Their  object  is  not 
simply  to  inform  but  to  edify,  to  show 
what  God  meant  by  all  the  stem  dis- 
cipline through  which  he  caused  the 
people  to  pass,  and  to  teach  later 
readers  that  the  fortunes  of  a  nation 
are  always  in  the  long  run  determined 
by  their  attitude  to  Ood  and  to  the 
great  and  abiding  things  in  life  and 
religion.  The  stories  themselves — for 
example,  of  Deborah,  Gideon,  Jeph- 
thah,  Samson — ^have  a  perennial  fas- 
cination ;  but  we  miss  the  whole  point 
if  we  do  not  fix  our  eyes  upon  the 
purpose  as  well  as  upon  the  stories. 

For  those  who  have  eyes  to  see,  the 
purpose  shines  through  every  story; 
but,  so  eager  are  the  writers  that  that 
purpose  shall  not  be  missed,  even  by 
the  dullest  reader,  that  they  some- 
times stop  and  dwell  upon  it  elab- 
orately and  eloquently,  much  in  the 
spirit  of  a  modern  preacher.  One 
such  halting-place  is  the  passage  be- 
fore us  to-day,  and  it  is  thrown,  with 
great  skill,  almost  at  the  beginning  of 
the  book,  in  order  that  the  readers 
may  hold  in  their  hands,  from  the 
very  outset  of  the  story,  the  thread  on 
which  all  the  later  incidents  are  hung. 
They  tell  you  in  advance  the  meaning 
of  the  facts  which  they  are  about  to 
relate. 

The  facts  are  just  what  you  would 
expect  if.  you  consider  the  circum- 
stances in  which  Israel  was  placed. 
She  was  trying  to  gain  a  secure  foot- 
ing in  a  hostile  land ;  and  nothing  was 
more  natural  or  certain  then  that  she 
would  be  met  by  a  fierce  and  energetic 
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opposition  from  tbe  populations  she 
was  displacing  or  absorbing.  In  the 
nature  of  the  case,  her  triumph  could 
only  be  gradual — ^in  point  of  fact,  it 
took  about  two  hundred  years  to 
achieve,  and  in  the  process  Israel  sus- 
tained many  a  rebuff  and  disappoint- 
ment. It  is  these  rebuffs  and  disap- 
pointments that  the  early  Hebrew  his- 
torians set  themselves  in  this  and 
other  passages  to  explain;  and  more 
than  one  explanation  is  offered. 

One  of  these  explanations,  whicfh 
characteristically  is  touched  upon 
only  briefly,  is  secular  rather  than  re- 
ligious. In  Judges  3 :2  the  nations  are 
said  to  have  been  left  in  order  that 
Israel  might  not  forget  the  art  of  war, 
but  might  be  continually  exercised  in 
its  stem  discipline.  By  Israel's  later 
thinkers  this  early  ideal  was  repu- 
diated and  transcended ;  by  them  war 
is  felt  to  be  a  hateful  thing  which 
desolates  the  earth  (Isa.  2: 1-4,  Micah 
4 : 1-4) ,  and  the  great  King  of  the  lat- 
ter days  is  to  be  a  Prince  of  Peace 
(Isa.  9:6).  If  anything  could  drive 
home  upon  the  minds  of  men  the  hor- 
ror of  the  older  ideal  and  the  beauty 
of  the  later,  it  would  surely  be  the 
confusions  and  miseries  of  the  last  six 
years,  which  discredit  forever  the 
militaristic  ideals  still  unhappily 
cherished  by  some  at  least  in  ev^ry 
land. 

Another  explanation  (Judges  2 :  20- 
22),  is  that  the  nations  were  left  in 
the  land  unextirpated,  in  order  to  test 
Israel's  faith.  She  was  exposed  alike 
to  the  influences  of  war  and  worship 
that  streamed  from  the  nations  about 
her.  If  she  could  resist  the  degrading 
and  debasing  allurements  of  that 
heathen  vorship,  she  would  emerge 
from  the  ordeal  more  strenuous  and 
devoted  to  her  God.  Her  attitude  to 
the  temptation  would  be  a  test  of  her 
moral  and  religious  quality.  Tempta- 
tion alwajrs  tests. 

But  the  explanation  on  which  the 
passage     dwells     most     "elaborately 


(Judges  2 : 7-19)  is  this,  that  the  stem 
experiences  to  which  Israel  was  sub- 
jected by  her  neighbors  was  not  only 
discipline  but  chastisement.  Her 
strength  and  prosperity  were  bound 
up  with  her  obediopce  to  her  Qod ;  but 
when  she  came  up  from  the  desert 
upon  the  relatively  luxuriant  soil  of 
Canaan,  she  was  tempted  by,  and  fell 
before,  the  alluring  and  often  immoral 
rites  associated  with  the  worship  of 
the  native  peoples — ^the  Baals,  i,e.,  the 
divine  beings  who  were  conceived  to 
be  the  lords  or  owners  of  the  various 
districts,  and  the  goddesses,  repre- 
sented by  Ashtoreth,  who  were  wor- 
shiped throughout  the  whole  Semitie 
world.  Our  passage  represents  this 
idolatry  as  divinely  punidied  by  a  for- 
eign invasion,  which  led  to  repent- 
ance, which  in  turn  was  rewardcni  by 
deliverance  effected  by  some  divinely 
sent  judge,  who  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  a  magistrate,  but  rather  as  a  leader, 
champion,  vindicator  of  hia  i>eople, 
and  is  usually  a  warrior. 

This  explanation  is  held  by  some 
to  be  too  mechanical  to  account  for 
the  strange  sequences  of  history, 
whether  Israel's  or  another  nation's. 
National  sin,  we  used  to  be  told,  is  not 
immediately  or  necessarily  followed 
by  punishment,  nor  one  confession 
and  conversion  immediately  or  neces- 
sarily followed  by  restoration.  After 
the  great  world  tragedy,  we  shall  be 
less  disposed  to  offer  such  glib  criti- 
cisms than  once  we  were.  Of  Israel 
it  is  certainly  true  that  contact  with 
lower  Canaanitish  worship  involved 
her  in  a  correspondingly  lower  moral- 
ity :  untrue  to  her  Gk)d,  she  could  not 
be  true  to  her  best  self,  and  she  f ailed« 
But  when  by  the  sharp  discipline  of 
invasion  she  recovered  her  faith  in  her 
Ood,  she  recovered  with  it  her  own 
soul  and  the  soil  for  which  taihe  was 
struggling. 

The  passage  means  much  to-day.  It 
teaches  us  (1)  that  stem  national  ex- 
periences have  a  deep  religious  mean- 
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ing.  The  social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic confusion  in  which  all  the 
nations  welter  to-day  is  unquestion- 
ably due  to  a  large  extent  to  the  fact 
that,  in  their  ambitions  and  policies, 
they  have  departed  from  God  and  his 
wiU.  A  sincere  and  universal  return 
to  God  and  to  a  moral  basis  for  the 
conduct  of  individual,  social,  indus- 
trial, national,  and  international  life 
would  issue  in  the  establishment  of 
universal  peace  and  order.  (2)  Great 
men — be  they  statesmen,  thinkers, 
preachers,  or  whatever  else — who  can 
guide  their  nation  through  times  of 
stress  and  storm  are  veritable  gifts  of 
God.  But  the  only  men  who  can 
safely  be  trusted  with  such  a  task,  or 
who  can  hoi>e  to  carry  it  through  to 
a  lasting  triumph,  are  those  who  fix 
their  eyes  not  upon  the  welfare  of 
their  own  people  only,  but  on  the  gra- 
cious purpose  of  God,  which  embraces 
all  the  world. 


April  11 — Deborah  and  Barak 
Deliver  Israel 

(Judges  4:4-5:31) 

We  saw  in  the  last  lesson  that  fight- 
ing was  part  of  early  Israel's  business, 
and  here  we  find  one  of  her  greatest 
fights  celebrated  in  one  of  her  greatest 
poems,  the  song  of  Deborah,  which, 
altho  the  oldest  poem  in  Hebrew 
literature,  remains  to  this  day  one  of 
the  greatest  war-ballads  in  the  world. 
In  the  development  of  a  national  lit- 
erature, poetry  almost  invariably  pre- 
cedes prose,  and  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  much  of  the  glorious  narra- 
tive that  runs  through  the  books  of 
Joshua  and  Judges  rests  ultimately 
upon  ancient  poems,  such  as  may  once 
have  been  embodied  in  the  Book  of 
the  Wars  of  Jehovah  (Num.  14:21). 
But  in  Judges,  chapters  4  and  5,  we 
have  the  good  fortune  to  possess  two 
versions  of  this  ever  memorable  bat- 
tle, one  in  prose,  and  one  in  verse.  At 
some  not  unimportant  points  of  the 
storv  there  are  considerable  divergen- 


cies, notably  in  the  account  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  Sisera  met  his  death.  In 
the  prose  version,  Jael,  after  hospita- 
bly entertaining  the  exhausted  captain, 
takes  advantage  of  the  deep  sleep  into 
which  he  had  fallen  to  deal  the  fatal 
blow  by  driving  a  tent  peg  through  his 
temples  (4:21).  In  the  poem,  she 
strikes  a  mighty  blow  at  him  as  he 
stands,  with  his  face  buried  in  the 
bowl  of  curdled  milk  which  he  is  about 
to  drink.  On  either  view  she  is  guilty 
of  a  breach  of  the  sacred  law  of  hos- 
pitality which  prevailed  even  in  the 
wild  life  of  the  desert ;  but,  in  Hebrew 
eyes,  the  breach  would  be  at  least 
partly  excused  and  condoned  by  the 
fiaming  patriotism  which  inspired  it, 
and  it  would  be  less  grave  in  the  poeti- 
cal account  where  the  fatal  blow  is 
struck  before  he  has  had  time  to  taste 
the  milk  and  while  he  is  therefore  not 
yet  a  guest  in  the  strict  and  proper 
sense  of  the  word.  The  story  shows 
how  rough  and  ready  were  the  con- 
ceptions both  of  religion  and  morality 
in  those  far-off  days.  There  is  no 
thought  of  pity  for  a  fallen  foe,  but 
only  wild  exultation  over  his  destruc- 
tion and  a  passionate  prayer  that  all 
Jehovah's  and  Israel's  enemies  may 
similarly  perish  (5:31).  Of  such  an 
act  doubtless  Jesus  would  have  said, 
*With  you  it  shall  not  be  so."  But  it 
would  betray  an  unhistoric  sense  to 
apply  Christian  standards  to  deeds 
which  were  done  more  than  a  thou- 
sand years  before  Christ  appeared. 
The  poem  gives  us  a  vivid  insight  into 
the  fierceness  of  the  struggles  by 
which  Israel  gradually  secured  her 
place  in  Canaan,  and  into  the  power 
of  religion,  as  it  was  then  understood, 
to  unite  scattered  tribes  against  a 
common  foe. 

The  poem  bristles  with  difficulties 
and  obscurities :  partly,  therefore,  be- 
cause it  is  more  in  need  of  elucidation, 
and  partly  because  it  is  the  more 
original  and  ancient  account  of  the 
victory    which    it   so   brilliantly    de- 
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scribes,  we  shall  concentrate  our  at- 
tention upon  it  rather  than  upon  the 
prose  version.  In  keeping  with  the 
thought  that  Israel's  victories  were 
essentially  not  her  own  but  her  Ood's, 
the  poem  characteristically  opens  with 
an  ascription  of  praise  to  Jehovah, 
the  mighty  God  of  battles — praise  to 
which  the  kings  and  princes  of  all  the 
world  are  invited  to  listen,  so  splendid 
has  been  the  victory  and  so  glorious 
the  God  who  gave  it  against  such  f  ear-r 
ful  odds  (verses  1-3).  His  might  is 
vividly  suggested  by  the  next  two 
verses^  where  he  comes  from  his 
ancient  southern  home  (here  we  meet 
with  the  primitive  local  conception  of 
God)  with  giant  resounding  steps 
that  shake  earth  and  heaven  and  bring 
down  the  clouds  in  streams  of  water 
(verses  4-5).  In  the  days  before 
these  two  heroic  women,  Deborah  and 
Jael,  delivered  the  land  from  the  op- 
pressor, terror  reigned,  caravans  were 
nowhere  to  be  seen,  travelers  took  to 
the  by-ways,  the  soldiers  of  Israel  be- 
ing without  proper  weapons  could  not 
hope  to  make  headway  against  the 
well-armed  Canaanites  (verses  &-8). 
But  a  change  came.  The  leaders  be- 
gan to  take  heart,  as  the  story  is 
rehearsed  of  the  mighty  acts  done  by 
Jehovah  for  his  people  in  the  days  of 
old.  We  can  imagine,  at  a  gathering 
of  the  clans,  some  one  appealing  to 
Deborah,  who,  as  we  learn  from  4 : 4, 
is  already  a  well-known  figure,  in  the 
words,  "Awake,  awake,  Deborah,  utter 
a  song !"  Instantly  she  responds  with 
a  challenge  to  the  leader,  "Awake, 
Barak,  and  take  thy  captors  captive !" 
(verses  9-12).  Then  would  follow  a 
scene  of  wild  enthusiasm,  and  the  call 
would  run  throughout  the  land  to 
rally  to  the  flag.  Verses  13-18  repre- 
sent the  national  response  to  this  call. 
Some  of  the  tribes  came,  some  stayed 
away.  Speaking  generally,  those 
pame  who  were  nearest  to  the  place 
where  the  battle  was  fought — on  the 
great  plain   of  Jezreel   towards  the 


north.  Reuben  and  Gkd  {i.e.,  Gilead) 
across  the  Jordan  refused  to  come,  as 
did  also  Dan  and  Asher  in  the  remoter 
north.  Those  selfish  tribes  are  sting- 
ingly  reproached,  while  the  loftiest 
praise  is  conferred  on  those  who 
risked  their  lives  in  the  national 
cause. 

The  battle  is  not  described,  but  we 
are  given  to  understand  that  the  very 
powers  above  fought  against  Canaan- 
ite  kings.  Their  influence  was  seen 
in  the  mighty  rainstorm  which  broke 
and  swelled  the  waters  of  the  Kishon, 
which  flowed  through  the  plain  so 
high  that  the  war-chariots  were  use- 
less and  the  warriors  were  swept 
away  (verses  9-22). 

A  curse  is  then  called  down  on  th^ 
people  of  Meroz — apparently  some 
town  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  bat- 
tlefield— for  refusing  to  help  in 
securing  the  national  victory;  and  in 
contrast,  a  special  blessing  is  an* 
nounced  for  the  heroic  Jael,  who, 
woman  as  she  was,  dealt  the  decisive 
blow  (verses  23-27).  Then  follows  a 
touching  picture  of  Sisera's  mother, 
peering  with  anxious  eyes  for  the  son 
who  will  never  come  back  again ;  and 
the  poem  closes,  as  it  began,  with  a 
prayer. 

It  would  be  «i  dull  heart,  indeed, 
that  would  not  thrill  in  response  to  a 
song  so  brilliant  and  stirring  as  this. 
There  are  features  in  it,  such  as  the 
treachery  of  Jael,  which  no  true 
Christian  could  appropriate  or  desire 
to  emulate.  No  follower  of  Jesus  could 
commit  himself  to  the  principle  that 
"  everything  is  fair  in  love  and  war." 
But  there  are  also  elements  in  the 
song  of  transcendent  <and  undying 
worth:  (1)  Patriotism  is  enormously 
enhanced  when  it  has  the  support  and 
inspiration  of  religion.  The  battle 
which  those  rough  tribes  were  fighting 
was,  they  believed,  the  battle  of  the 
Lord.  It  was  to  the  banner  of  their 
God  and  his  cause  as  much  as  to  their 
country's  flag  that  they  rallied.   This 
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is  a  lesson  of  peculiar  value  to-day,  and 
there  are  millions  in  every  land  who 
have  not  learned  it.    Many  statesmen 
and  hosts  of  people  are  seeking  to 
further  the  interests  of  their  country 
in  ways  which  take  no  account  of  Qod 
or  of  the  higher  welfare  of  humanity. 
Germany  has  learned  at  an  infinite 
cost  that  a  jingoistic  patriotism  can 
lead  only  to  the  abyss,  and  Germany's 
foes  must  lay  to  heart,  ere  it  is  too 
late,  the  lesson  which  has  been  written 
in  letters  of  blood  and  fire.    The  only 
patriotism  that  is  not  a  peril  is  the 
patriotism  that  recognizes  its  solemn 
obligation  to  God  and  to  all  mankind, 
as  that  obligation  has  'been   inter- 
preted by  Jesus.     (2)  Patriotism,  as 
thus  conceived,  demands  the  sternest 
and  the  most  heroic  sacrifice.    Infinite 
scorn  is  poured  by  this  imperishable 
song  upon  the  laggard,  selfish  tribes 
who  refused  to  come,  and  immortal 
praise  is  lavished  upon  the  tribes  and 
the  men  who  hazarded  their  lives  even 
to  the  death.    Millions  in  every  land 
have  proved   themselves  ready,   and 
almost  eager,  to  sacrifice  themselves 
in  time  of  war;  but  men  must  be  pre- 
pared to  live  in  times  of  peace  for  the 
ideals  for  which  they  risked  and  lost 
and  sacrificed  so  much  in  war;  and 
this  they  must  do  at  whatever  cost  of 
time  and  strength  and  study  and  de- 
votion, and  at  whatever  sacrifice  of 
national   prejudice.      (3)  Patriotism 
needs  the  services  of  women  no  less 
than  of  men.    It  is  the  courage  of  two 
women  that  this  ancient  song  cele- 
brates.   The  work  of  the  world  is  not 
all  done  by  fighting  men,  but  by  pa- 
tient and  heroic  women  also,  who  are 
prepared  to  risk  and  dare  and  suflFer 
for  the  higher  life  of  their  country. 
They  will  not  imitate  the  methods  of 
those  ancient  heroines,  but  they  will 
imitate  their  spirit  and  their  devo- 
tion.   The  militarists  and  their  tribe 
have  ruled  the  world  long  enough; 
what  our  sorrow-stricken  world  now 
needs  is  that  the  very  different  temper 


and  spirit  and  outlook  of  women  be 
brought  to  bear,  in  public  and  private 
ways,  upon  the  conduct  of  national 
and  international  affairs.  The  mighty 
power  of  women  will  help  in  time  to 
overthrow  militarism  and  every  other 
curse  by  which  our  poor  humanity  has 
too  long  been  blighted. 


April  18— The  Victory  of 
Gideon's  Band 

(Judges  7) 

The  story  of  Gideon  (chapters  6-^) 
illustrates  afresh  the  perils  and  dif- 
ficulties by  which  Israel  was  beset 
while  she  was  seeking  to  secure  her 
position  in  the  land.  The  Midianites, 
nomads  from  the  wilderness  which 
lay  to  the  southeast,  used  to  swarm 
across  the  Jordan  about  harvest  time 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  country,  rob 
the  people  of  their  crops,  and  so  ter- 
rify them  that  they  hid  themselves  in 
caves  (6:4,  5).  Gideon  was  the  man 
who  emancipated  his  people  from  this 
terror.  In  the  Old  Testament  a  man 
who  accomplishes  a  great  service, 
whether  as  patriarch,  warrior  or 
prophet,  is  frequently  represented  as 
having  been  destined  and  called  to 
his  high  task  by  Qoi  himself.  Chapter 
6  contains  the  story  of  Gideon's  call, 
and  chapter  7  of  the  heroic  work  he 
accomplished  in  the  inspiration  of 
that  call. 

Thrilling  as  the  narrative  is,  it  is 
not  easy  to  form  an  altogether  co- 
herent picture  of  the  detail.  Gideon's 
warriors  are  represented  as  aU  having 
trumpets  in  their  right  hands  and 
pitchers  in  their  left,  with  torches  in- 
side the  pitchers.  One  would  suppose 
that  the  manipulation  of  a  pitcher 
with  a  lighted  torch  inside  would, 
without  the  trumpets,  be  enough  to 
keep  both  hands  busy.  Probably 
there  are  renmants  of  two  stories  here, 
as  often  in  the  Pentateuch  and  also  in 
the  account  of  Gideon's  call  (6 :  11-24 
representing  one  version,  and  6:36- 
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40  the  other).  The  trumpets  may  be- 
long to  the  one  source  and  the  pitchers 
and  torches  to  the  other.  In  the  one 
version  the  Midianites  are  thrown  into 
panic  and  headlong  confusion  'by  the 
loud  and  sudden  trumpet  blasts  at 
dead  of  night;  in  the  other  by  the 
sudden  crashing  of  the  pitchers  and 
flashing  of  the  torches.  Unless  on  the 
assumption  that  the  story  combines 
different  elements  of  tradition,  it  is 
di£Scult  to  form  any  intelligible  pic- 
ture of  men  holding  a  torch  in  the  left 
hand  and  a  sword  and  trumpet  in  the 
right.  Such  an  assumption,  however, 
need  occasion  no  perplexity:  it  is  not 
only  not  a  loss,  but  a  positive  gain; 
for  whatever  minor  differences  and 
difficulties  there  may  be,  we  now,  on 
this  view,  possess  two  witnesses  in- 
stead of  one  to  the  broad  fact  that 
Gideon's  victory  over  the  mighty 
hosts  of  Midian  was  won  by  a  handful 
of  men. 

This  victory  made  a  stupendous 
impression;  it  was  remembered  and 
alluded  to  four  centuries  later  by 
Isaiah  (9:4),  and  it  is  worth  while  to 
watch  how  it  was  won.  It  was  won 
not  by  numbers,  but  by  a  few  brave 
men  and  by  skilful  tactics.  The  bat- 
tlefield is  no  place  for  cowards,  so  first 
they  are  given  the  opportunity  to 
leave ;  and  the  proportion  of  cowards 
turns  out  to  be  two  in  three.  But  the 
Bible  is  never  weary  of  reminding  us 
that  God  can  achieve  his  purposes  by 
means  that  are  slender  and  unpromis- 
ing (1  Sam.  14:  6),  so  the  number  of 
brave  men  left  has  still  to  be  reduced. 
How  this  was  done  is  not  perfectly 
clear.  Those  who  bowed  on  their 
knees  to  drink  the  water  were  re- 
jected ;  those  who  lapped  it  with  their 
tongue  like  a  dog  (7:5)  were  ac- 
cepted. Sir  George  Adam  Smith 
remarks  that  the  former  did  not 
appreciate  their  position  or  the  foe, 
while  the  latter, 

"who  merely  crouched,  lapping  up  the 
water  with  one  hand,  while  they  held  their 
weapons  with  the  other  and  kept  their  face 


to  the  enemy,  were  aware  of  thsir  danger 
and  had  their  hearts  ready  against  all  sur- 
prise. The  test,  in  fact,  was  a  test  of  attl- 
tttdo  whieh,  after  all,  both  in  physical  and 
moral  welfare,  has  proved  of  greater  value 
than  strength  or  skill— ^tttitude  toward  the 
foe  and  appreciation  of  his  presence." 

The  lapping,  however,  is  distinctly 
said  in  verse  5  to  have  been  **  with  the 
tongue,  as  a  dog  lappeth.''  The  real 
reason  for  the  choice  of  those  who 
lapped  thus  could  possibly  lie,  as 
Gressmann  has  suggested,  in  their 
eager  and  almost  animal  passion, 
which  would  specially  qualify  them 
for  the  work  of  the  warrior.  The 
clever  tactical  move  which  took  place 
in  the  dead  of  night  succeeded  in  its 
object  of  creating  a  panic  among  the 
enemy,  who,  in  their  bewilderment, 
turned  their  swords  on  one  another. 

The  passage  describes  a  military 
victory,  but  it  suggests  no  less  the 
conditions  on  which  our  moral  vic- 
tories may  be  won :  they  are  courage, 
caution,  vigilance  and  resolute  attack. 
(1)  The  story  reminds  us  that  there 
were  then  twice  as  many  cowards  as 
brave  men.  Is  it  different  now  in  the 
battles  that  we  have  to  fight  with  our 
own  evil  natures  and  with  the  evil 
conditions  of  our  timet  A  few  brave 
Hebrews  delivered  their  country  from 
devastating  Arab  hordes ;  a  few  brave 
Greeks,  by  holding  a  pass  against  tens 
of  thousands  of  Persians,  saved  west- 
em  civilization.  Cowardice  then 
would  have  altered  the  course  of  his- 
tory and  retarded  the  progress  of 
humanity,  perhaps  for  ages;  and 
cowardice  is  just  as  tragically  fatal 
to-day.  The  cowardice  of  a  statesman 
at  a  great  crisis  in  the  world's  history 
may  spell  untold  misery  for  many  a 
day  to  come  and  for  generations  yet 
unborn ;  the  cowardice  of  any  of  us  in 
face  of  a  great  call  of  duty  or  a  great 
temptation  may  bring  down  our  life 
in  ruin.  (2)  But  oaution  and  vigi- 
lance are  equally  necessary.  The  man 
who  would  win  must,  like  Gideon,  re- 
connoitre the  ground  and  prepare  for 
the  assault  by  every  device  known  to 
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him.  The  enemies  of  national  and 
international  welfare  are  many  and 
unserapulous ;  and  we  can  meet  them 
adequately  only  when  we  know  the 
ground  they  hold,  and  prepare  to  dis- 
lodge them  by  every  force  at  our 
disposal — sprayer,  instruction,  organi- 
zation,  and  appeal.  (3)  Brave  men, 
well  prepared,  may  then  attack,  as 
Gideon's  band  did,  in  good  hope. 
They  rush  to  the  fight  with  their  war- 
cry,  "  The  sword  of  the  Lord,  and  of 
Gideon,"  with  the  result  that  "  all  the 
host  of  the  enemy  run  and  cry  and 
flee  "  (7 :  21) .  So  has  the  long-drawn 
fight  against  intemperance  been  won 
—by  intelligent,  vigilant  preparation 
and  by  resolute  attack;  and  so  may 
we  look  for  the  winning  of  other 
victories  against  other  foes  too  long 
entrenched. 


April  25 — Ruth's  Wise  Choice 

(Both  1) 

The  story  of  Ruth,  with  its  simple 
country  life  and  its  exquisite  domestic 
affections  and  pieties,  forms  an  ad- 
mirable foil  to  the  wild  and  warlike 
tales  of  the  judges  which  we  have  been 
studying.  It  is  so  simple  that  it  seems 
to  need  but  little  comment,  and  yet 
its  very  simplicity  may  hide  from 
many  its  real  depth  and  power.  The 
pathos  of  some  of  its  immortal  words 
can  be  fully  appreciated  only  when 
we  know  something  of  the  ancient 
world  from  which  they  sprang.  For 
example,  Ruth's  words  to  Naomi, 
"  Thy  God  shall  be  my  God,"  are  in- 
spired by  an  almost  incredible  heroism 
as  well  as  by  the  purest  and  tenderest 
affection.  Jehovah  was  the  God  of 
Israel,  and  therefore  Naomi's  God; 
but  equally  was  Chemosh  the  God  of 
Moab  (Judges  11:24)  and  therefore 
Ruth's  god — at  any  rate  before  her 
marriage;  yet  so  mighty  is  the  love 
that  Ruth  .bears  for  her  mother-in-law 
that  she  is  even  prepared  to  abandon 
the  god  of  her  country  and  her  kins- 
folk for  her  sake.     Doubtless  Ruth 


made  a  good  bargain  in  abandoning 
Chemosh  for  Jehovah,  but  from  the 
ancient  point  of  view,  her  sacrifice  is 
none  the  less  heroic.  Again,  ^^  Where 
thou  diest,  I  will  die,  and  there  will  I 
be  buried."  To  us  that  may  seem  a 
simple  vow  enough,  but  in  a  woman  of 
the  ancient  world  it  was  a  vow  of  the 
most  original  and  heroic  quality:  for 
in  that  world  there  was  an  eager  de- 
sire, as  the  stories  of  Jacob  (Gen. 
47:29-31)  and  Joseph  (Gen.  50:25) 
remind  us,  to  be  Juried  in  the  land  of 
one's  fathers.  To  appreciate  the 
transcendent  heroism  of  Ruth  it  has 
to  be  seen  against  the  conduct  of 
Orpah,  who  only  kissed  her  mother- 
in-law  and  went  back  to  her  own  land, 
whereas  Ruth  clave  to  her  with  an 
affection  that  was  nothing  less  than 
sublime,  "Where  thou  goest,  I  will 
go;  and  where  thou  lodgest,  I  will 
lodge,"  though  that  meant  for  Ruth 
exile  and  death  in  what  to  her  was  a 
foreign  land.  "Orpah  is  not  mean, 
but  she  is  not  heroic — ^just  a  type  of 
average  human  nature." 

The  book  is  full  of  striking  and  pa- 
thetic contrasts — between  the  famine 
in  Israel  and  the  comfort  of  Moab, 
between  the  happy  homes  of  Naomi, 
Ruth,  and  Orpah,  and  those  homes 
desolated  by  death,  between  the  aver- 
age affection  of  Orpah  and  the  trans- 
cendent love  of  Ruth,  between  the 
aged  lonely  widow  and  the  winsome 
girlish  Ruth.  But  one  of  the  most 
poignant  contrasts  of  all  is  that  be- 
tween the  happy  youth  of  Naomi  and 
the  sorrow  of  her  later  years.  When 
she  comes  back  to  Bethlehem  the 
women  gather  about  her,  and,  looking 
on  the  old  face  with  its  lines  of  sor- 
row, they  are  ready  with  their  gossipy 
comment.  "  Is  this  really  Naomi,  who 
left  us  a  bright  and  happy  girl  ?  This 
sad  and  wasted  figure — can  this  be 
Naomi  t" 

The  chapter  is  a  little  miniature  of 
life — its  sorrows  and  its  sources  of 

(Continued  an  page  340) 
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SOCIALIZATION  OF  BUSINESS 
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April  4 — Basis  and  Importance 

of  Business 

BcRiPTUSE  Lesson:  In  Ezek.  27:1-25, 
the  prophet  deseribes  the  citj  of  Tyre  and 
its  numerous  relations  to  other  peoples 
through  commerce.  It  had  grown  rich  and 
cultured  bj  exercising  these  activities. 

Introduction:  In  considering  the  sub- 
ject of  socializing  business,  it  should  be 
^de  clear  that  we  do  not  mean  nationaliza- 
tion. The  latter  means  turning  over  to  the 
State  all  business,  whether  agricultural, 
manufacture,  banking,  transportation,  pub- 
lic utilities,  or  anything  else  which  serves 
man's  material  interests.  This  is  a  proposal 
made  by  the  socialists,  and  we  are  not  en- 
dorsing their  program.  By  socialization  is 
meant  rather  the  infusion  of  a  moral  and 
Christian  spirit  into  business;  or,  rather,  by 
the  infusion  of  a  social  spirit,  as  will  be 
indicated  in  the  lesson  for  April  18.  For  the 
present  by  ''social"  we  mean  to  suggest 
dependence  of  all  business  on  society,  and 
that  consequently  all  business  must  render 
social  service. 

Definition  of  Business:  A  number  of 
activi<ties  have  just  been  mentioned  as  being 
comprised  under  business.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  of  these  was  omitted;  indeed,  it 
is  the  first  one  of  which  we  think  when 
speaking  of  business,  namely  commerce,  both 
local  and  world^de.  And  even  this  does 
not  include  all  the  activities  which  come 
under  the  head  of  business  in  its  broadest 
term.  Is  a  publisher  in  business  f  Cer- 
tainly! He  has  to  buy  paper,  machinery, 
and  many  other  things;  he  has  to  pay  rent, 
hire  labor  and  writers,  and  must  make  other 
arrangements  in  the  form  of  contracts.  For 
the  product  of  these  various  processes  he 
must  not  only  charge  a  price  sufficient  to 
cover  expenses,  but  make  a  profit  in  addi- 
tion to  a  salary  for  himself,  since  there 
should  be  some  return  on  capital.  A  '' uni- 
versity press,"  which  is  intended  primarily 
for  publishing  books  and  researches  of  a 
financially  unremunerative  character  but  of 


great  service  to  the  community,  is  not  in 
business  because  its  first  consideration  is 
not  profit  but  service.  Hience  it  must  be 
subsidized  by  the  university  to  which  it  is 
attached.  This  does  not  mean  that  a  pub- 
lisher does  not  render  great  services,  but 
simply  that  he  does  not  as  a  rule  publish  a 
book  on  which  a  fair  return  is  unlikely;  the 
university  press  will,  on  the  other  hand, 
publish  books  on  which  it  is  almost  certain 
to  lose  money.  Business  is  defined  as  **  Any 
occupation  in  which  men,  at  the  risk  of  loss, 
seek  to  make  money  by  producing  com- 
modities for  sale,  or  by  buying  and  selling 
commodities,  or  by  hiring  the  services  of 
others  for  utilization  at  a  profit."  More 
briefly:  "Business  is  any  gainful  occupa- 
tion of  which  profit  is  the  goal  and  in 
which  there  is  risk  of  loss."  A  man  engaged 
on  a  salary  by  a  bank  or  a  manufacturer  is, 
consequently,  not  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word  a  business  man,  because  he  runs  no 
risk  of  loss,  altBo  he  is  learning  the  busi- 
ness and,  if  he  be  in  charge  of  a  department, 
would  have  to  be  included  under  that  term. 

''A  bookkeeper,  for  instance,  who  keeps 
the  records  of  purchases  and  sales,  the  out- 
put, costs,  etc.,  stands  on  the  border  line 
between  business  and  manual  labor.  As 
mere  bookkeeper  he  is  little  more  than  a 
machine,  but  as  a  potential  accountant,  able 
to  improve  his  employer's  system  of  book- 
keeping and  to  warn  him  against  danger  of 
increasing  costs,  he  steps  into  the  ranks  of 
business  men"  (Johnson,  Business  and  the 
Man,  pp.  37  and  38). 

Emphasis  has  been  laid  on  profit  and  risk 
in  business,  because  those  are  its  character- 
istic distinctions  from  manual  labor  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  profepsions  on  the  other. 
When  wc  speak  of  socialization  of  business 
we  do  not  mean  the  abolition  of  profits,  hut 
rather  of  a  greater  stress  on  service  and  less 
concern  with  the  size  of  profits.  The  social- 
ists would  abolish  all  profits  and  with  them 
all  business.  That  would  imply  that  all 
men  would  have  to  be  employees  of  the  State 
— ^a  condition  not  altogether  desirable. 

Basis  of  Business:     The  basis  of  an 
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bnsmess  is  exchange  of  goods  of  which  one 
has  more  than  one  needs  for  those  of  another 
of  which  he  in  turn  has  more  than  he  needs. 
That  means  roughly  a  dirision  of  labor. 
This  maj  be  of  two  kinds,  natural  and  arti- 
ficial When  a  certain  locality  is  speeiaUy 
adapted  for  the  production  of  a  particular 
eommoditj,  it  is  natural;  when,  again,  peo- 
ple in  another  locality  have  subdivided,  e,g., 
th?  making  of  shoes  in  sudi  a  way  that 
thirty  or  more  persons  take  a  hand  in  the 
eompletion  of  one  shoe,  it  is  artificial.  The 
natural  division  is  world-old.  The  men  liv- 
ing along  the  seashore  inevitably  took  to 
fishing,  those  in  the  mountains  to  hunting, 
while  those  in  the  plains  resorted  to  keeping 
floeks  and  farming.  If  the  fisher  was  lucky 
he  eaught  more  fish  than  he  needed,  and  he 
was  anxious  to  exchange  his  surplus  for 
cereals,  mutton,  or  venison  which  he  might 
get  from  farmers,  ehepherds,  and  hunters. 
This  natural  division  of  labor,  based  on 
geographical  conditions,  has  survived  to  this 
day.  Even  now  we  get  our  herrings  frmn 
Norway  or  the  Isle  of  Man,  our  salmon 
from  Alaska  and  the  Columbian  basin,  our 
far  comes  from  the  mountains  or  the  north- 
em  latitudes;  while  our  cereals  are  pro- 
duced in  the  plains  of  Europe,  or  Asia,  but 
chiefly  in  America.  Artificial  division  of 
labor  is  a  product  of  the  modern  era  of  in- 
dastrialism,  and  has  been  the  result  of 
machinery.  Unlike  human  beings,  a  machine 
can  do  only  one  thing,  but  it  can  produce 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  pieoes  of  that 
one  thing  against  man's  one  or  two.  In 
some  cases  natural  and  artificial  division  go 
hand  in  hand.  In  certain  parts  of  York- 
shire great  advantages  in  cotton  spinning 
and  weaving  result  from  the  natural  moisture 
in  ths  atmosphere;  some  localities  nearby 
may  have  either  too  much  or  too  little  of  it, 
and  the  difference  in  the  product  is  marked. 
In  the  favored  regions  everything  has  been 
done  to  increase  productivity  by  a  minute 
division  of  labor,  thus  adding  artificial  ad- 
vantages to  those  of  climate  and  locality. 
It  is  due  to  lack  of  naturally  favorable  con- 
ditions that  cotton,  for  instance,  is  usually 
manufactured  far  from  the  places  where  it 
grows.  Texas  produces  much  cotton;  but 
hardly  any  of  it  is  put  into  finished  goods 
there,  because  the  climate  is  too  dry,  rivers 
do  not  famish  regular  power,  and  eoal 
would  have  to  be  carried  long  distances.    It 


is  more  economical  to  grow  cotton  in  Texas, 
ship  it  north  or  even  to  Europe,  and  bring 
back  the  finished  product,  than  to  ship  coal 
to  that  State  and  then  have  a  poorly  made 
grade  of  cotton  goods.  Nature  has  thus 
provided  that  certain  localities  have  ad- 
vantages of  which  they  can  not  be  deprived. 
It  is  at  this  point  that  business  steps  in. 

Importance  of  Business:  In  proportion 
as  men's  wants  multiplied— a  topic  to  be 
discust  more  fully  in  the  lesson  for  April 
18 — they  failed  to  be  satisfied  with  the  prod- 
ucts of  one  locality.  Besort  had  to  be 
taken  to  exchange.  At  first  men  bartered 
one  kind  of  commodity  for  another — the 
fisherman  exchanged  his  surplus  catch  for 
venison  or  cereals;  the  basket  maker,  his 
wares  for  those  of  the  farmer,  etc.  Barter 
is  to  this  day  the  predominant  form  of  ex- 
change in  most  non-civilized  countries.  That 
could  be  done,  however,  only  within  small 
areas,  because  most  of  the  goods  would  not 
endure  long  transportation,  e,g,,  fish  before 
the  days  of  salting,  drying,  and  canning. 
Moreover,  the  means  of  transportation  were 
lacking.  Hence  all  exchange  of  goods  was 
originally  confined  to  small  areas  and  busi- 
ness was  practically  non-existent.  This  is 
the  case  to  this  day  in  all  countries  except 
the  civilized. 

With  the  very  large  increase  in  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  wants  business  had  to 
improve  the  means  of  transportation  and  of 
preservation.  In  proportion,  moreover,  as 
an  ever  larger  number  of  people  came  to 
live  in  the  city,  there  was  increasing  need 
for  business  in  order  to  supply  these  people 
with  the  articles  they  needed  for  food,  cloth- 
ing, housing,  and  other  means  of  sustenance. 
It  has,  consequently,  become  the  most  im- 
portant occupation  in  civilized  countries; 
the  farmer  may  dispute  the  great  importance 
of  the  business  man  in  a  half -civilised  coun- 
try, but  not  in  a  civilized  one.  In  the  latter 
even  the  farmer  depends  to  a  large  extent  on 
business  to  supply  him  with  what  he  needs. 
He  sells  his  wheat  and  buys  his  flour  from 
the  grocer;  the  wool  of  his  sheep  may  go 
through  a  hundred  hands  before  it  comes 
back  to  him  in  the  form  of  clothing.  In 
proportion  as  production  becomes  more 
specialized,  a  civilized  community  becomes 
more  dependent  on  business.  Naturally, 
every  man  who  gives  his  time  and  energy  to 
supplying  these  needs,  demands  compensation. 
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April  11  —  The  IndividtiaUstic 
Tendency  of  Business 

Scripture  Lesson:  Bead  Jamea  4  :  13. 
Owing  to  the  tendency  of  busineas  to  lay  too 
great  atreas  on  profita,  early  CShriatians  re- 
frained from  entering  it,  especially  in  the 
way  of  trading,  becauae  in  many  caaea  de- 
ception was  employed. 

The  Test:  It  was  ineyitable  that  a« 
man's  wanta  multiplied  some  one  ehoold  try 
to  supply  them,  especially  those  which  went 
beyond  immediate  needs.  It  is  character- 
istic of  most  men  and  women  that  they  will 
pay  disproportionately  for  anytiiing  that 
strikes  their  fancy — ^much  more,  eren,  than 
for  a  real  necessity.  A  man  will  become  dis- 
gruntled about  the  price  of  bread  or  meat — 
not  that  he  may  not  rightfully  do  so  in  these 
days — and  talk  about  profiteers  and  then 
think  little  of  paying  $3,000  or  more  for  an 
automobile;  a  woman  may  demur  to  paying 
a  moderate  wage  to  a  seamstress,  but  think 
nothing  of  paying  $200  or  more  for  a  small 
diamond  which  she  does  not  need.  People 
will  cut  down  their  appropriations  to  church, 
charity,  or  magazinea  to  save  money,  then 
pay  exorbitant  prices  for  articles  which  ap- 
peal to  their  fancy  alone.  It  has  always 
been  so,  especially  in  earlier  timea  when 
reason  was  even  less  trained  than  it  now  is. 
A  savage  chieftain  would  go  to  war,  run 
the  risk  of  getting  killed,  and  lose  a  number 
of  his  men  in  battle  for  ths  sake  of  some- 
thing which  appealed  only  to  his  uncon- 
trolled imagination.  And  there  have  always 
•been  men  who  knew  how  to  exploit  this  ten- 
dency for  their  own  purposes.  The  man  or 
woman  with  a  strong  desire  for  some  article 
and  the  man  who  would  supply  it  for  a  price 
made  profiteering  possible.  If  the  first  cared 
little  about  the  amount  it  cost  so  long  as  he 
could  procure  it — whether  horses,  cattle^ 
land,  even  wife  and  children  had  to  be 
sold  to  secure  a  coveted  object — another  man 
(usually  a  shrewd,  practical  psychologist) 
would  play  upon  this  covetousness,  praise 
the  article,  play  upon  the  desires  of  the 
prospective  buyer,  and  exact  the  uttermost 
farthing.  It  was  there  that  the  individual- 
istic tendency  of  business  began,  because  it 
was  there  where  the  prospect  of  profits  was 
greatest.  In  the  exchange  of  necessaries  the 
opportunities  were  not  nearly  so  great.  If 
you  want  my  fish  and  I  want  your  venison. 


the  chances  are  about  even  for  a  square  deal 
and  for  mutual  service.  One  man  might  be 
a  little  shrewder  than  the  other;  each  knew, 
however,  what  the  article  of  the  other  man 
was  worth,  and  the  exchange  waa  advan- 
tageous to  both.  With  a  rare  and  generally 
useless  article  there  was  no  measure  on  the 
part  of  the  average  buyer,  and  the  ad- 
vantages were  with  the  seller.  It  came  about 
in  this  way  that  the  profiteering  aspect  of 
exchange  was  based  on  the  exploitation  of 
an  unregulated  fancy  for  the  satisfaction  of 
a  more  or  less  spurious  want. 

By  "  spurious  "  wants  are  meant  those  de- 
sires which  do  not  minister  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  personality;  those  that  do  not  make 
men  stronger,  healthier,  wiser,  more  kind 
and  forbearing,  more  moral  and  spiritual; 
those  that  satisfy  only  vanity,  greed,  whim, 
or  caprice.  An  illustration  will  make  this 
clear.  Many  men  are  playing  golf  because 
their  occupation  is  indoors  and  sedentary, 
and  they  are  in  need  of  exercise.  It  is 
good  exercise,  chiefly  because  it  is  out  of 
doors.  It  may  be  a  necessity  for  the  pro- 
fessional man,  and  it  ministers  to  a  real 
need.  If,  however,  the  carpenter  should 
want  to  buy  the  more  or  less  expensive  tog- 
gery and  paraphernalia  necessary  for  golf, 
might  it  not  be  spurious  want,  because  he  la 
supposed  to  get  all  the  physical  exercise 
while  at  workf  Leaving  out  of  sight  the 
recreational  element  of  life,  what  he  most 
needs  for  a  change,  perhaps,  is  to  read  a 
book  or  otherwise  to  cultivate  hia  mind. 
That  this  is  a  comparatively  rare  exercise 
on  his  part  is  witnessed  by  the  fact  that 
the  book  agent  of  not  a  distant  past 
was  able  to  palm  off  comparatively  cheap 
books  at  high  prices  to  a  carpenter.  The 
transaction  partook  of  the  nature  of  ex- 
ploitation, because  the  latter  knew  so  little 
about  books  that  a  few  gaudy  pictures 
and  an  attractive  binding  captured  his 
imagination. 

We  must  remember,  then,  that  the  prof- 
iteering attitude  was,  at  least  in  part,  created 
through  spurious  wants.  When  division  of 
labor  waa  still  of  the  natural  variety,  our 
fisherman  not  only  knew  the  cost  of  the 
venison  quite  accurately,  but  could  supply 
it  himself  if  the  price  of  it  was  too  high. 
He  could  not,  perhaps,  use  the  bow  and 
arrow  as  well  as  the  hunter,  but  with  pa- 
tience and  a  little  practise  he  eould  kin  a 
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deer  or  trap  %  rabbit.  He  was  thus  in  a 
positioii  where  he  eoold  not  be  exploited. 
This  is  merely  bj  way  of  illustration  of 
what  happens  along  other  lines. 

With  the  coming  of  the  artificial  diTision 
of  labor  and  the  removal  of  many  people  to 
tihe  dtjy  the  whole  situation  changed.  The 
(itj  dweller  is  of  necessity  a  specialist  along 
a  narrow  line,  and  loses  the  ability  to  do 
many  or  any  other  things.  This  put  many 
artielesy  perhaps  even  necessaries,  in  the 
elass  of  means  for  profiteering.  The  city 
man  can  not  procure  his  potatoes  direetly 
from  the  farmer;  since  the  latter  is  too  far 
away,  he  must  depend  on  the  grooer,  and  the 
latter  on  numerous  middlemen.  The  original 
boaiiieas  man  was,  however,  a  profiteer  be- 
cause his  sales  were  comparatively  few  and 
be  ministered  to  spurious  wants  for  the 
satisfaction  of  which  the  customer  was  will* 
ing  to  pay  high.  This  attitude* on  the  part 
of  tbe  older  merchant  was  carried  over  into 
tbe  new  order.  As  the  provision  of  article 
after  article  came  to  depend  on  his  services, 
bis  field  for  exploitation  was  increased. 
From  this  followed  several  important 
results. 

There  fa  an  old  Latin  saying,  eaoeitt 
emptor,  "let  the  purchaser  bewail.*'  That 
is  to  say,  the  merchant's  aim  is  to  get  all 
tbe  profits  he  can,  and  the  customer  must 
look  out  for  himself.  The  modem  saying, 
**  all  that  the  traffic  will  bear,"  is  merely  the 
adaptation  of  this  idea  to  present-day  condi- 
tions. It  was  merely  a  matching  of  wits, 
but  the  merchant  usually  won  out.  In  the 
long  run  people  began  to  realize  that  they 
bad  been  outwitted  both  in  the  price  paid 
and  in  buying  more  or  less  useless  goods  into 
the  purchasing  of  whidi  the  trader  had 
eoaxed  them.  Hence  traders  and  merchants 
eame  to  be  looked  upon  as  robbers— an 
epithet  which  has  been  applied  to  them  in 
aneient  China  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Hence  also  a  differentiation  in  the  amount 
of  goods  among  men.  As  long  as  every  man 
could  produce  practically  every  article  for 
himself  with  a  little  extra  trouble,  no  one 
eonld  exploit  anotiier  and  no  one  could  get 
richer  than  another.  This  meant  that  in 
tbe  days  of  "  homespun  "  all  men  were  more 
or  less  equally  rich  or  poor.  Society  was 
practically  homogeneous  or  on  the  same  level. 
There  was  little  opportunity  for  dishonesty 
because  the  o^er  fellow  had  little  more 


than  you.  Locks  were  non-existent  even  in 
our  own  country  districts  not  so  many  years 
since^  and  doors  were  often  left  wide  open 
where  there  was  no  danger  of  prowling 
animals.  The  social  differentiation  in 
wealth  produced  by  specialisation  in  labor 
changed  many  things. 

Thk  Present:  The  ancient  trader  was 
an  exploiter  because  he  had  no  permanent 
associations  with  his  customers.  With  his 
pack  and  dog  he  wandered  from  place  to 
place^  to  none  of  which  he  was  likely  to 
return.  80  he  took  all  the  profits  he  could 
get.  When  settlements  became  larger  and 
more  numerous,  he  found  it  to  his  advantage 
to  settle  down.  This  meant  that  he  had  to 
buOd  up  a  permanent  group  of  customers 
by  supplying  goods  at  prices*  attractive  to 
present  and  future  purchasers.  If  his  prices 
were  too  high  or  goods  not  as  represented, 
he  would  be  unable  to  do  business.  He  must 
therefore  become  honest  and  cut  down  his 
profits.  The  inclination  to  profiteer  might 
still  be  there,  but  it  was  curbed  by  the 
necessity  of  building  up  permanent  relations. 
Where  he  had  a  monopoly  on  a  certain  line 
of  goods,  he  still  resorted  to  profiteering, 
and  does  to  this  day.  He  prefers  as  a  rule, 
however,  to  make  his  money  with  small 
profits  out  of  many  sales. 

The  new  situation  eventually  brought  into 
practise  different  trade  customs.  It  became 
the  desire  to  help  the  buyer  as  much  as 
possible  and  to  facilitate  business  trans- 
actions with  the  least  friction.  One  of 
these  new  customs  was  the  fixing  of  prices 
by  marking  the  delling  prices  in  plain 
figures.  It  is  spoken  to  the  praise  of  A.  T. 
Stewart — ^whose  business  was  bought  by 
John  Wanamaker — ^that  he  introduced  this 
wholesome  innovation.  It  was  found  so 
beneficial  and  profitable  that  it  has  been 
adopted  in  most  American  stores  and  in 
many  European  cities.  The  old  haggling 
and  pitting  of  wits  are  gone,  to  the  great 
relief  of  all  honest  people.  Another  trade 
custom  is  the  "  satisfaction  or  money  back," 
with  its  twin  sister  of  returning  or  exchang- 
ing goods  within  a  reasonable  time,  if  not 
injured — a  privilege  often  abused. 

The  oldest  business,  that  of  trading,  has 
thus  been  compelled  to  give  up  its  individual- 
istic tendency  to  become  social,  because  it 
has  come  to  recognize  that  it  is  dependent 
on  society  for  its  success. 
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April  18 — The  Dependence  of 
Business  on  Society 

ScBiFTURE  Lesson  :  Bead  Prov.  23  :  23. 
The  truth  with  which  we  are  here  ooneerned 
is  the  recognition  that  only  in  organized 
society  can  there  be  ''  business." 

Aspects  of  this  Problem:  An  intima- 
tion has  been  given  in  the  preceding  lesson 
how  business  customs  changed  owing  to 
changes  in  society.  This  needs  further  ex- 
planation. 

Business  is  merely  one  of  many  social 
activities  which  society  carries  on.  In  pro- 
portion as  more  people  become  engaged  in 
it,  a  change  in  its  attitudes  and  practises  is 
inevitable.  The  pack  pedler  is  found  to-day 
only  in  backward  communities,  and  the 
department  store  with  its  hundreds  of  em- 
ployees and  thousands  of  customers  in  the 
cities  of  civilized  countries.  The  former, 
like  the  ragman  in  the  city,  still  follows  the 
ancient  method  of  taking  large  profits 
whenever  possible,  while  the  store  tries  to 
give  satisfaction  even  at  the  cost  of  great 
inconvenience  to  the  clerks.  A  civilized  and 
informed  society  will  not  willingly  permit 
exploitation  and  demands  service. 

In  a  larger  sense  business  is,  however, 
entirely  dependent  on  society.  This  state- 
ment may  be  illustrated  In  a  number  of 
ways. 

First,  there  are  the  the  psychic  aspects 
of  society  in  the  form  of  ever-increasing  and 
varying  wants.  Here  is  a  fundamental 
difference  between  man  and  beast.  A  cer- 
tain amount  of  milk  and  meat,  a  little  play, 
a  warm  corner  in  winter,  an  occasional 
chance  to  run  down  a  mouse  or  a  chipmunk, 
climbing  a  tree  to  escape  a  pursuing  dog"— 
will  bring  complete  content  to  the  most 
highly  bred  blue-ribbon  tabby.  More  she 
does  not  want,  and  will  be  satisfied  with 
less.  Her  wants  are  fixt  in  number,  and 
incapable  of  expansion.  And  so  it  is  with 
all  the  lower  animals.  That  is,  of  course, 
one  of  the  reasons  why  they  never  develop 
into  anything  higher. 

It  is  different  with  man.  He  began  with 
physiological  wants  like  all  animals.  But  he 
had  a  little  imagination.  Every  want  that 
was  satisfied  opened  up  a  series  of  new 
wants.  He  strove  to  satisfy  these,  only  to 
find  that  he  was  still  far  from  happy,  be- 
cause his  imagination  pictured  still  other 


wants.  This  creation  of  constantly  new 
wants  is  the  dynamic  element  in  society.  It 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  man's  mentality  is 
not  fixt  by  instincts,  but  is  free  and  per- 
mits him  to  live  in  imagination.  On  the 
basis  of  this  principle  of  expanding  wants, 
satisfaction  lies  not  so  much  in  getting  what 
you  want  as  in  trying  to  get  it,  that  is,  in 
exerting  yourself.  This  constant  exertion 
means  development,  and  in  no  otiier  way 
has  it  been  possible  for  man  to  rise  from 
savagery  to  civilization. 

One  reason  why  the  so-called  nature- 
peoples  rraiain  in  a  low  civilizatory  condi- 
tion is  their  lack  of  wants.  They  are  very 
much  like  the  animal,  satisfied  if  their  few 
elementary  needs  are  met.  They  will  exert 
themselves  sufficiently  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  nature  and  get  a  few  physical  pleasures^ 
then  stop.  The  peon  in  Mexico  and  else- 
where is  in  a  similar  condition.  The  higher 
wages  paid  him  by  Americans  simply  meant 
that  his  few  wants  could  be  satisfied  by  four 
days  of  labor  instead  of  six,  so  he  idled 
the  other  two  days.  A  similar  condition  pre- 
vailed in  our  own  country  where  much  for- 
eign labor  was  employed  before  the  rise  in 
prices  came  in  and  liquor  was  to  be  had. 
Every  rise  in  wages  simply  meant  more 
drunkenness.  A  poor  Yankee  farmer  gave 
this  illuminating  reply  to  the  question,  what 
he  was  working  for:  "Salt  pork  and  sun- 
down I"  He  wanted  the  day  to  end  that 
he  might  get  something  to  eat  and  go  to 
bed.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  if  man  had  not 
been  driven  out  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  we 
should  have  remained  ignorant  children. 
Lack  of  wants  means,  then,  lack  of  develop- 
ment. 

Under  those  conditions  no  business  was 
possible.  If  we  all  followed  the  example  of 
Diogenes  who  lived  in  a  tub  and  threw  away 
even  his  wooden  cup  when  he  saw  some  one 
drink  out  of  the  palm  of  fais  hand,  there 
would  be  no  business.  The  social  problem 
would  be  quickly  solved,  since  there  would 
be  neither  rich  nor  poor.  Everybody  would 
be  desperately  ignorant  and  "hard  put  to 
it "  to  meet  the  elementary  needs  of  life. 

Second,  business  utilizes  knowledge  already 
existent  in  society.  Whether  we  look  to 
transportation,  canning,  the  by-products  of 
oil  or  coal,  advertising,  or  any  other  form 
of  business,  it  is  constantly  applying  social- 
ized knowledge.    With  the  low  condition  of 
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informatioii  cxiflting  ftmong  tibe  Botoeudes, 
the  greatest  financial  or  administratiTe 
genius  eould  not  do  more  than  barter  eoeo- 
nats  for  a  parrot,  or  perhaps  a  primitive 
boat  for  a  palm-grove,  or  maybe  one  wife 
for  another.  Where  the  only  means  of 
transportation  on  land  is  human  baeks,  it 
is  plain  that  exchange  most  be  purely  loeal ; 
and  where  the  oldest  and  wisest  man  can 
not  count  more  than  three  or  Ave,  it  is  like- 
wise pl^n  that  barter  of  even  existing  goods 
is  very  limited. 

Third,  business  depends  on  the  protection 
of  organised  society.  In  primitive  times 
no  one  eould  leave  the  settlement  of  his  own 
elan  wiUiout  fear  of  losing  his  life.  Society 
ensted  only  within  the  narrow  range  of  a 
few  score  people.  Only  as  its  boundaries 
eitsnded  to  include  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  people  was  a  limited  exchange  of  com* 
modities  possible  within  this  larger  group. 
Exchange  between  groups  began  by  having 
goods  brought  to  designated  places  along 
the  border  where  they  were  bartered  while 
the  merchants  were  still  under  the  protec- 
tion of  their  own  people.  Only  as  some  sort 
of  inter-tribal  law  was  established  could  tiie 
people  who  desired  other  goods  than  those 
thej  produced  venture  further  into  the  terri- 
tory of  strangers.  For  a  long  time  this  was 
dons  under  the  protection  of  armed  guards, 
who  were  either  hired  for  that  purpose  by 
the  merchants  or  were  furnished  for  a  con- 
sideration in  cash  or  goods  by  the  chieftain 
through  whose  territory  the  caravan  went. 
Ev^n  during  the  middle  ages  this  was  still  the 
ease  in  Europe  and  is  so  to  this  day  in  the 
interior  of  Africa.  It  was  in  this  manner 
that  Henry  M.  Stanley  crossed  Africa  in 
search  of  David  Livingstone  in  1874,  and 
th?  same  is  true  of  Emin  Pasha  in  1888. 

In  modem  times  goods  may  be  transported 
to  almost  any  part  of  the  globe  in  com- 
parative safety.  Piracy  at  sea  is  now  only 
a  memory,  just  as  the  highwayman  with  an 
organized  company  is.  Interruptions  of 
travel  even  on  railroads  are,  however,  still 
too  unpleasantly  frequent  even  in  our  own 
^ontry  to  make  us  feel  as  if  we  were  living 
w  an  entirely  new  age. 

Fourth,  business  requires  the  guarantee 
of  society  for  the  safety  of  property, 
whether  in  transit  or  in  a  state  of  rest. 
Without  the  legal  sanctity  of  private  prop- 
ert;  Vosiness  would  relapse  almost  at  once 


into  the  chaos  of  former  ages.  This  im- 
plies that  the  business  man  is  able  to  de- 
vote his  whole  time  and  attention  to  the 
perfection  and  extension  of  his  affairs  if  he 
keeps  within  the  limits  of  the  law.  It  saves 
him  much  energy  and  expense.  In  modem 
times  even  wars  are  not  supposed  to  inter- 
fere with  neutral  traffic,  and  one  of  the 
reasons  why  our  own  country  and  others 
aligned  themselves  against  the  Oermans  dur- 
ing the  World  War  was  their  disregard  for 
this  international  law.  The  modern  world  is 
organized  on  the  basis  of  international  com- 
merce, and  any  violation  of  this  principle 
is  looked  upon  as  an  act  of  barbarism  to  be 
met  with  punishment. 

Fifth,  business  is  sanctioned  by  society 
on  the  implication  that  it  render  service  and 
ministers  to  the  wants  of  the  people.  It  is 
plain  that  business  men  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain if  society  protects  itself  against  its 
own  offspring.  In  recent  years  many  of  the 
large  corporations  have  issued  protests 
against  the  interference  of  the  government. 
A  campaign  of  education  was  entered  into 
so  as  to  make  the  people  believe  that  such 
acts  on  the  part  of  the  government  were 
paternalistic,  un-American,  and  socialistic. 
Some  corporations  even  tried  to  show  that 
their  profits  were  infinitesimally  small  per 
unit.  So  they  were,  but  the  aggregates  ran 
Into  many  millions.  And  this  was  with 
necessaries,  not  with  luxuries.  Society  has 
a  right,  or  rather  the  duty,  to  prescribe  how 
business  is  to  be  conducted  so  as  to  have 
it  become  the  servant  instead  of  the  master 
of  the  people.  That  service  must  be  the 
key-note  of  every  human  activity  will  be 
shown  more  conclusively  in  the  relation  of 
business  to  the  professions. 


April  25 — The  Relation  of  Bun- 
ness  to  the  Professions 

ScBiPTUBE  Lesson:  Bead  Eph.  4:11,  12. 
The  gifts  which  men  have  differ ;  but  if  each 
uses  his  own  for  service,  all  will  be  bene- 
fited. 

Introdxtctpon  :  As  was  fstated  in  the 
first  lesson,  business  renders  immense  serv- 
ices to  society  and  can  not  be  dispensed  with 
in  a  civilized  community.  It  is  entitled  to 
reasonable  profits,  and  socialization  should 
not  mean  depriving  it  of  profits  but  rather 
keeping   them   within    certain    limits    and 
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teaching  it  to  lay  the  emphasiB  on  service. 
The  question  naturally  arises  ^whether  in- 
justice would  be  done  if  business  were  lim- 
ited in  its  compensations.  The  relation  of 
business  to  the  professions  ought  to.  make 
this  clear.  The  statement  should  be  made 
that  only  so-called  ''big  business"  is  con- 
sidered bercj  since  the  smaller  business  man 
is  as  a  rule  comparatively  a  novice,  and 
often  has  a  hard  struggle  for  ezistencOy  as 
the  numerous  failures  prove. 

Claims  or  Business  Mxn:  Few  people 
realize  how  dependent  their  activities  are 
upon  society.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  take 
things  for  granted  and  to  find  things  mov- 
ing smoothly  that  only  an  occasional  in- 
terruption like  the  World  War  brings  home 
to  us  the  recency  and  comparative  insta- 
bility of  the  present  world  order.  An  oc- 
casional strike  of  street-ear  men  brings 
consciousness  of  this  fact  to  a  city  as  one 
of  the  railroad  men  does  to  the  country. 
The  business  man  Ib,  of  course,  no  exception 
to  this  rule,  and  he  is  inclined  to  think  that 
what  he  makes  is  due  purely  to  his  own  ef- 
forts and  ingenuity.  Yet,  nothing  is  more 
firmly  established  in  sociology  and  other  so- 
cial sciences  than  our  mutual  interde- 
pendence. A  few  illustrations  will  make  this 
clear. 

A  city  is  growing  rapidly  owing  to  some 
natural  advantages.  Every  newcomer  and 
every  baby  born  there  adda  to  the  value  of 
real  estate,  especially  if  the  area  be  limited 
— ^as  it  is,  for  instance,  on  Manhattan  island 
or  old  New  York.  Some  persons  happened  to 
have  farms  on  the  outskirts  fifty  years  ago. 
In  such  a  situation  the  population  must 
press  outward,  since  pressing  upward  is 
limited  to  a  height  of  a  few  hundred  feet. 
The  former  farmer  may  become  a  million- 
aire without  personally  contributing  towards 
it,  except  to  pay  the  rather  low  taxes  for  un- 
occupied land.  He  may  claim  that  it  is  hii 
cleverness  that  made  him  rich  when  it  id 
plainly  the  growth  of  population.  Many  of 
the  rich  families  of  New  York  and  other 
cities  L&ve  made  their  money  that  way. 
Ooe  ought  rather  to  say,  money  was  made 
for  them  that  way.  Another  man  merely 
buys  up  a  farm,  waits  a  few  years,  and 
sells  his  land  for  city  lots,  getting  as  mudi 
for  an  acre  as  he  paid  for  the  farm. 

There  are  three  men  in  Oklahoma  each  of 
whom  has  an  annual  income  of  over  $5,000,- 


000.   What  have  they  done  to  get  Uf    Ifaj  be 

they  staked  a  claim  when  the  territory  waa 
opened  to  settlement,  and  oil  was  later  dia- 
covered  on  it.  Oil  is  a  necessitj  these  days, 
and  our  three  mnltimillionairea  bad  nothing 
to  do  with  its  production  or  the  need  for  it 
in  various  kinds  of  engines. 

A  more  striking  claim  is  that  made  by 
a  banker,  Mr.  Arthur  £.  Stillwell  {Canfi- 
denee  or  National  Suicide,  p.  50),  attempts 
to  show  that  the  late  J.  J.  Hill  single-handed 
created  values  ranging  from  six  to  ten  bil- 
lions.   He  says: 

'' Therefore  we  must  acknowledge  that 
through  Mr.  Hill's  construction  of  tEd  Great 
Northern  Railway  the  Northwest  has  re- 
ceived, first,  an  increase  in  land  values 
amounting  to  $6,000,400,000;  second,  larger 
annual  payrolls  for  all  labor  along  Great 
Northern  territory,  $300,000,000;  third,  in- 
vestment opportunities  in  that  region  for 
$6,000,000,000." 

This  is  a  summary  of  a  bill  of  partienlnrs 
covering  several  pages.  All  that  Mr.  Hill, 
who  was  a  good  and  very  able  man,  did  was 
to  turn  existing  wealth  and  socialized  knowl- 
edge into  new  channels,  and  this  without  risk, 
since  the  Canadian  Pacific  to  the  north  and 
the  Northern  Pacific  to  the  south  had  each 
been  finished  several  years  before  in  terri- 
tory no  mone  inviting,  with  a  ruA  of  set- 
tlers and  an  increase  in  land  values.  He 
died  a  multimillionaire  only  a  few  years 
ago. 

All  the  knowledge  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  that  road  had  been  furnished  by 
the  professions— the  physicist,  chemist,  en- 
gineer, journalist,  and  many  inventors. 
There  vras  money  enough  in  the  country 
waiting  for  investment.  But  little  did  any 
of  the  professional  men  profit  from  the  new 
venture,  because  the  professicHis  aim  pri- 
marily at  service. 

Service  op  Pbotessional  Mik:  It  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  present  the  services 
of  some  professional  men  in  economic  terms 
by  way  of  contrast.  Lord  Lansdowne  cer- 
tainly saved  Europe  hundreds  of  millions  of 
pounds  sterling  by  negotiating  the  treaty 
between  Great  Britain  and  Japan  and  thus 
averting  war.  Dr.  Walter  Beed  saved  the 
Western  Hemisphere  at  least  $5,000,000,000 
in  fifty  years  through  the  discovery  of  the 
yellow  fever  carrier.  Two  of  his  assistants, 
Pr.  Jesse  W.  Lasear  and  a  nurse,  lost  their 
lives  in  the  attempt  to  prove  the  correctness 
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of  tlie  tlieorj.  Dr.  Beed  got  the  Uianks  of 
OongresB  u  a  reward.  Colonel  Donald  Boss, 
a  BritiBh  armj  phjncian,  saved  the  world 
at  least  15,000,000,000  a  year  with  his  dis- 
eoTerf  of  the  carrier  of  malaria.  He  re- 
eeiTed  the  Nobel  Prize  from  Sweden  (For 
other  cases  see  the  author's  Major  Social 
Problems,  chap.  x).  The  estimates  do  not 
indiide  the  grief  and  sorrow  savied,  the  in- 
erease  in  happiness,  and  the  possibility  of 
Qtilizing  the  tropics  more  extensively  owing 
to  these  discoveries.  The  future  alone  will 
appreciate  these  values  more  than  we,  ee- 
peeially  the  availability  of  the  tropics. 

Why  this  difference  in  reward  f  A  pro- 
feflsional  man  works  with  the  idea  of  serv- 
ice; he  has  a  code  of  honor  which  makes 
it  imperative  that  he  should  give  his 
knowledge  to  the  world.  When  a  physician 
makes  an  important  discovery,  he  hastens 
to  let  the  world  benefit  by  it.  A  business 
man  in  a  similar  position  may  buy  the 
patent  at  the  cheapest  price  possible,  pre- 
Tent  others  from  using  it,  and  mulct  the 
public  "  all  that  th^  traffic  will  bear."  The 
artist,  the  poet,  the  preacher,  the  musician, 
the  university  teacher — ^all  give  of  their 
gifts  freely  to  help  their  fellows;  the  whole 
of  onr  civilization  is  built  upon  their  serv- 
ices. They  have  made  the  world  safe  for  the 
buiiness  man,  made  it  intelligent,  provided 
knowledge  upon  which  he  builds;  yet,  they 
are  satisfied  with  a  bare  living.  Soldiers 
and  Bailors  risk  their  lives  so  as  to  have  the 
merehant's  and  manufacturer's  goods  car- 
ried safely  across  oontinents  and  oceans. 
The  business  man  gets  the  profits.  Why  this 
difference  f  Because  business  is  not  yet  a 
profession  and  will  not  be  as  long  as  profit 
is  its  main  object  instead  of  service.  Ad- 
mittedly it  renders  great  services,  but  those 
are  incidental  to  profits,  and  there  are  cases 
where  it  renders  disservice  to  make  profits. 

The  employer  of  whatever  nature  must  try 
to  hold  the  scales  fairly  between  three  ele- 
ments— the  worker,  the  investor,  and  the 
public.  The  welfare  of  each  and  of  society 
as  a  whole  depends  on  this.  That  means, 
that  he  must  not  only  be  fair  according  to 
the  best  of  his  enlightened  conscience,  but 
that  he  must  have  knowledge  not  only  of  his 
own  business,  but  of  its  interdependence 
wit^  other  businesses  and  its  dependence  an 
soeiety.  Too  many  men  in  business  imagine 
that  society  exists  merely  to  protect  them  in 


their  property  rights;  they  forget  that  this 
protection  involves  (duties  toward  others. 
Society  is  becoming  increasingly  insistent  on 
business  men  meeting  these  duties.  It  has  a 
right  to  do  so,  and  will  enforce  it  more  per- 
sistently in  the  future.  Property  rights  will 
never  again  outrank  human  rights. 

That  many  employers  have  not  yet  learned 
this  lesson  is  proved  hj  the  too  numerous 
deaths  which  occur  in  peace.  Our  country 
was  greatly  shocked  at  the  76,000  deaths  of 
soldiers  in  our  army  during  the  nineteen 
months  we  were  at  war.  Yet,  during  the 
very  same  period  226,000  men,  women,  and 
children  were  accidentally  killed  in  our 
country.  Most  of  these  deaths  were  in 
mines,  factories,  and  other  forms  of  employ- 
ment, and  were  due  to  the  neglect  to  estab- 
lish proper  safety  devices  or  otherwise 
protect  the  workers.  This  proves  that  the 
wheels  of  slaughter  work  as  effectively  in 
times  of  peace  as  in  war.  The  soldiers  died 
for  the  sake  of  patriotism  and  liberty; 
those  in  the  mines  and  factories  usually  be- 
cause of  sordid  gain  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployers. Which  death  is  more  noble  f  If 
peace  produces  greed,  sloth,  self-indulgence, 
and  other  vices,  we  can  not  blame  those  who 
claim  that  occasional  wars  are  necessary  in 
order  to  caU  us  to  the  realization  of  higher 
things.  The  soldiers  gave  their  lives  to  keep 
the  pursuit  of  business  undisturbed.  Does 
the  business  man  realize  that  he  must  not 
further  increase  this  slaughter  through 
greed  f 

It  is  true  that  the  professional  man  gets  a 
subjective  return  of  satisfaction  by  express- 
ing himself  through  his  work.  But,  similarly, 
the  business  man  expresses  his  nature.  He 
should  be  allowed  liberal  compensation  for 
every  service  he  renders,  but  should  be  pre- 
vented from  squeezing  his  laborers,  mulcting 
the  public,  and  then  posing  as  a  great  bene- 
factor by  giving  a  tithe  or  less  to  some  in- 
stitution. The  human  element  must  be  in- 
troduced in  the  relation  of  the  manager  to 
his  employees,  of  the  salesman  to  the  cus- 
tomer; and  the  owner  must  acquire  a  pro- 
fessional code  of  honor.  That  means  the 
socialization  of  business. 

Bibliogbaphy:  Major  Sooial  FrobUrns, 
By  B.  M.  Binder,  chap.  x.  Prentiss  Hall, 
New  York,  1920.  Busineta  and  the  Man. 
J.  F.  Johnson,  Alexander  Hamilton  Insti- 
tute, New  York.  The  Six-Hour  Day.  Lobd 
Levxbhulhe,  1919. 
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THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  SOCIAL  CONSCIENCE 

Batmond  Calkins,  D.D.,  Camlbridge,  Maas. 


That  he  might  present  it  to  hiinaelf  a  glor- 

ioua  Church,  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle  or 

any  such  thing;   but  that  it  should  he 

holy  and  toithout  hlemish.-^Eph.  5:27. 

The  Church  is  coming  in  for  a  good  deal 

of  eriticism.    We  are  told  that  church-going 

has  practicallj  ceased  to  be  a  habit  of  the 

American  people   taken  as 'a  whole;   that 

corporate  church  loyalty  is  dwindling;  that 

the  thought  of  the  Churcli  does  not  measure 

up  to  the  problems  of  the  hour;   that  its 

ethics  are  narrow,  without  moral  range  and 

yision;    that   its   social   program   is   petty, 

parochial,  provincial.    And  we  Are  told  that 

it  is  without  moral  leadership ;  that  whereas 

we  used  to  have  wooden  churches  and  granite 

ministers,  now  we  have  granite  churches  and 

wooden  ministera 

Now  nearly  every  item  in  this  general  in- 
dictment can  be  challenged.  The  Church  has 
by  no  means  failed  in  spite  of  the  monoto- 
nously repeated  assertion  that  it  has.  It  is 
not  true  that  the  people  no  longer  go  to 
church.  Has  lo3ralty  disappeared!  When 
was  there  ever  such  a  united  demonstration 
of  church  loyalty  as  the  great  Methodist 
campaign,  rolling  up  the  unprecedented  sum 
of  $110,000,000  for  work  at  home  and 
abroad  f  Are  the  laymen  uninterested  f  On 
the  contrary,  they  never  were  more  interest- 
ed in  the  Church.  Are  we  ready  to  sneer  at 
the  men  who  compose  the  ministry  of  the 
Church  to-day f  But  a  secular  journal  not 
long  ago  paid  them  the  tribute  of  saying 
that  this  band  of  men,  unrecognized,  under- 
paid, overworked,  unassuming,  that  never 
complain,  never  strike,  is  accomplishing 
under  conditions  that  make  their  perform- 
ance nothing  short  of  heroic,  a  work  that  is 
fundamental  to  the  stability  and  permanence 
of  our  civilization. 

Is  the  social  service  of  the  Church  to  be 
despised  f  But  men  forget  that  every  insti- 
tution that  they  hold  dear — school,  hospital, 
and  college — is  as  closely  related  to  the 
Church  as  an  apple  to  a  tree;  and  that 
every  modern  movement  for  the  reclamation 
of  mankind  owes  its  origin,  its  existence  and 


its  maintenance  to  the  heart  of  love  that 
still  beats  warmest  where  two  or  three  are 
met  together  in  the  Master's  name. 

Thb  Hsroes  of  To-dat:  Is  the  Chnreh 
without  its  militant  heroes  and  an  imperial 
statesmanship  f  But  I  remember  that  this 
is  the  annual  gathering  of  the  oldest  foreign 
missions  organization  in  the  United  States. 
From  the  day  of  those  first  missionaries^ 
over  a  hundred  years  ago,  dtrwn  to  the  very 
day  in  which  we  live,  the  roll  of  its  volun- 
teers contains  the  names  of  some  of  the  most 
intrepid  heroes  this  land  has  ever  produced. 
And  when  I  found  myself  thrilled  with  the 
stories  of  a  self-sacrifice  so  complete  titat 
there  was  literally  no  self  kft  to  sacrifice, 
I  was  proud  to  ask  myself  what  group  of 
men  anywhere  can  produce  representatives 
that  will  compare  on  the  whole  with  the 
devotion  and  selfless  heroism  of  our  ordinary 
every-day  missionary.  When  I  read  of  plans 
for  the  betterment  and  rebuilding  of  the 
world,  I  say  to  myself:  Do  not  nearly  all 
of  them  lack  precisely  that  vision,  that 
breadth,  those  spiritual  dimensions  that 
make  our  foreign  missionary  program  the 
most  inclusive  and  fundamental  plan  for  the 
ultimate  redemption  of  mankind  that  is  in 
the  eye  and  mind  of  men  to-day  f  The  world 
statesmanship  of  the  Church's  missionary 
program  contemplates  the  redemption  of 
the  backward  races  of  the  earth.  Beside  it, 
many  secular  schemes  look  petty  and  nar- 
row, sectional  and  provincial.  For  a  truly 
imperial  plan  for  the  reconstruction  of  a 
broken  world,  we  can  look  only  to  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

An  Adequate  Social  Oonsciekce:  Such, 
then,  to  my  thinking,  is  the  perfectly  jnst 
and  sound  apologia  that  may  be  made  for 
the  Church  of  to-day.  The  real  question  is, 
Can  the  Church  herself,  can  those  of  ns  who 
love  her,  believe  in  her,  and  are  giving  our 
lives  in  her  service — can  we — be  satisfied  f 
Is  there  nothing  lacking  f  Can  we  say  that 
the  Church  is  without  spot  or  wrinkle  or 
any  such  thingf    Is  ithere  nothing  for  ivhieh 


*  Preached  before  the  Oongregational  National  Council  at  Grand  Rapids.  Mieh. 
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we  hSTe  to  reproach  ourselves  f  Is  there 
nothing  earnest,  vital,  m^mingfnl  for  us 
still  to  dot  I  believe  there  is.  The  great 
outstanding  need  of  the  Church  to-day  is 
the  possession  of  an  adequate  social  con- 
sdeoee. 

To  compress  in  a  word  what  I  want  to 
tij,  it  may,  I  think,  with  justice  be  urged, 
not  tliat  the  Church  haa  not  a  social  con- 
Mience,  but  that  that  conscience  has  been, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  still  is,  conventional 
in  its  range;  that  it  lacks  a  penetrating 
mors]  vision  and  an  uneompramising  moral 
eoorage.  The  defect  in  its  moral  outlook 
lies  here:  that  it  too  often  seems  to  provide 
wij  a  foundation  for  the  existing  social  or 
economic  order,  whereas  its  gospel  ought  to 
be  spiritual  interpretation  and  proclamation 
of  the  essential  teachings  of  Jesus  from 
which  a  hi^er,  better  and  juster  social  order 
must  emerg^. 

Thi  IhsTURBiNo  Idealism  of  Jesus: 
I  do  not  know  who  it  was  who  spoke  of  the 
"disturbing  idealism"  of  Jesus.  No  one 
can  read  his  New  Testament  intelligentlj 
without  discovering  that  it  was  just  that. 

It  disturbed  the  Scribes  and  PhariseeB, 
and  the  elders  of  the  Jewish  Church.  It  had 
an  kinds  of  upsetting  potentialities  in  it. 
When  the  New  Testament  Church  uttered  the 
idealism  of  Jesus,  it  had  the  same  effect. 
The  message  of  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus  did  not 
let  things  alone.  The  industries  of  Ephesus 
were  indignant:  "Sirs,"  they  said,  "ye 
know  that  by  this  business  we  have  our 
wealth.** 

If  the  Church  to-day  truly  interprets  and 
utters  and  lives  the  idealism  of  Jesus,  it 
will  do  more  than  provide  a  foundation  for 
the  existing  social  order.  It  will  contribute 
the  spirit  of  Jesus  to  the  ideals  which  are 
provocative  of  discontent  with  the  existing 
status.  If  we  look  at  the  contemporary 
ecclesiastical  conscience,  must  we  not  say 
that  it  is  too  often  content  to  think  what 
has  been  thought,  to  echo  the  word  that  has 
heen  spoken,  to  do  the  possible  deed,  and  to 
^Ik  in  a  path  that  has  been  already  blazed  f 
Can  it  be  claimed  that  its  thought  is  critical 
and  constructive  f  That  its  outlook  overleaps 
pi^sent  conditions  and  is  passionately  bent 
on  the  creation  of  a  juster  and  truer  social 
order  f  That  its  conscience  is  keen,  awake 
to  defects  in  actual  conditions,  and  reso- 
Intely  bent  on  securing  a  closer  approxima- 
tion to  the  kingdom  of  Oodf 


From  this  point  of  view,  the  undoubted 
devotion  of  the  Church  to  all  forms  of  char- 
ity and  relief  does  not,  you  see,  begin  to 
meet  the  issue.  ''The  business  of  the 
Church  is  not  to  pity  men.  The  business  of 
the  Church  if  not  to  rescue  men  from  their 
sufferings  by  the  mere  means  of  material 
relief,  or  even  by  the  means  of  spiritual  re- 
assurance." That  is  not  the  business  of  the 
Church  if  its  business  is  Christ's  business. 
Christ  did  not  merely  pity  the  man  sick 
of  the  palsy.  Neither  did  Christ  merely  say 
to  him,  "  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee."  He 
gave  him  power  to  take  up  his  bed  and  walk. 
And  to  make  lame  men  walk,  to  remedy  the 
causes  of  their  decrepitude,  alone  will  vin- 
dicate the  Christian  conscience  of  the  Church 
that  bears  the  name  of  Chriat. 

Already  the  Church  rests  under  the  sus- 
picion of  being  more  interested  in  charity 
than  in  justice,  and  to  that  extent  its  charity 
is  resented.  As  a  result,  the  toiler  feels, 
often  unjustly,  that  its  social  service  is  a 
pretense  and  a  sham.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  we  must  pass  in  the  operation  of  our 
church  conscience  away  beyond  the  notion 
of  charity,  and  must  swiftly  realize  that 
while  its  business  is  to  care  for  the  poor,  its 
first  business  is  to  remoye  the  causes  of 
poverty.  The  criticism  may  fairly  be  made 
that  thus  far  the  Church's  social  work  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  deepening  problems 
of  our  modem  world.  It  is  quick  and  tender 
to  care  for  victims  of  tuberculosis,  yet  not 
in  condemning  the  real  estate  that  produces 
them;  it  is  lavish  in  its  gifts  to  provide 
hospitals  for  the  victims  of  industrial  acci- 
dents and  disease,  but  not  in  its  indignation 
against  the  industrial  greed  and  careless- 
ness that  cause  them ;  it  gives  bountifully  to 
the  hungry  and  the  naked,  but  It  tolerates 
an  antiquated  industrial  order  that  breeds 
them;  it  loves  its  homes  for  the  aged  poor, 
but  it  is  not  keen  about  old-age  pensions. 
In  a  word,  the  moral  code  which  is  tradi- 
tionally Christian  needs  expansion  and  revi- 
sion because  it  has  not  taken  note  of  the 
change  of  requirement  due  to  the  passing  of 
the  storm  center  of  the  modem  world  from 
individual  to  social  problems.  An  individ- 
ualistic religion  is  not  adequate  to  the  needs 
to-day. 

The  Church  has,  in  each  age,  done  about 
what  it  conceived  to  be  its  duty.  The 
trouble  has  lain  in  an  understanding  of  its 
duty.    And  the  supreme  duty  of  the  Church 
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to-day  is  to  direet  its  onslaught  not  only 
upon  personal  and  individual  vice,  but  also 
upon  social  and  eolleetive  sin.  Until  the 
Ghureh  shows  its  moral  determination  that 
not  only  individual  but  corporate  selfishness 
shall  be  checked  by  justice,  and  that  the 
economic  world  shall  not  proceed  solely  upon 
the  basis  of  self -interest,  she  can  not  exhibit 
that  type  of  social  conscience  which  will 
claim  the  loyalty  of  thinking  and  suffering 
humanity.  For  the  Church  is  the  agent  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  only  in  proportion  that 
it  is  the  true  instrument  and  shrine  of  thai 
immortal  and  pervading  and  all-conquering 
spirit  of  Christ,  which  to  deny  is  for  the 
Church  to  lose  her  birthright  and  her  glory. 

Thx  Church  Outside  thx  Church:  At 
this  point  we  are  challenged  by  the  serious 
consideration  that  for  this  inclusive,  eour* 
ageous,  and  penetrating  moral  conscience 
many  people  to-day  are  looking  beyond  the 
Church  and  not  to  it.  I  do  not  say  that  it 
is  necessary  to  do  this.  I  am  only  pointing 
out  that  this  is  what  many  earnest  souls 
are  actually  doing.  The  fact  must  be  faced 
by  every  serious  church  lover  that  "  Society 
has  absorbed  into  its  living  tissue  a  large 
measure  of  that  idealism  of  which  the 
Church  seemed  once  to  be  the  solitary  rep- 
resentative." J 

Society  in  the  twentieth  century  differs 
from  that  of  the  thirteenth  century,  for 
example,  in  having  moral  resources  within 
itself  which  render  it  independent  of  any 
single  section  in  the  pursuit  of  the  highest 
good.  It  has  well  been  asked  if  the  diffi- 
culties in  which  organized  Christianity  is 
placed  at  the  present  time  do  not  arise  from 
the  absorption  of  its  highest  idea  into  the 
conception  and  practise  of  morality  outside 
and  independent  of  the  Church  itself.  No 
man  who  faces  that  question  honestly  can 
treat  it  flippantly.  It  is  a  question  of  life 
and  death  both  for  the  Church  and  for  the 
n?w  social  order.  The  Church  can  not  bear 
the  imputation  that  its  social  conscience  is 
not  alive  enough,  penetrating  enough,  to 
satisfy  so  many  who  do  represent  so  much 
that  is  best  in  modem  culture  and  social 
passion,  so  mnch  that  is  earnest  in  every 
class  of  society.  Many  who  have  silently 
withdrawn  from  the  Church  or  have  lost 
their  faith  in  it  are  not  the  frivolous  or  the 
unmoral,  but  men  and  women  who  believe 
that  they  can  realize  Christ's  ideas  better 
outside  the  Church  than  through  its  instru- 


mentality. I  believe  that  they  are  tragically 
mistaken.  I  only  record  how  they  honestly 
feel. 

And  then,  there  are  the  thousands  of  un- 
churched, passionately  in  earnest,  labor  lead- 
ers themselves.  The  fact  needs  to  be  f aeed 
that  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  religion 
— in  so  far  as  a  moral  passion,  and  an  instinct 
for  brotherhood,  are  elements  of  a  true  re- 
ligion— ^in  the  labor  movement,  taken  in  the 
large,  to-day.  Yet  for  multitudes  of  these 
men  socialism  has  becMne  a  substitute  for 
the  Church,  and  the  idealism  of  the  earthly 
propaganda  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
visions  and  ideas  of  the  religious  faith. 
Look  where  yon  will,  then,  yon  find  a  vast 
amount  of  what  must  be  termed  a  genuinely 
social  conscience,  which  is  of  the  very  natnre 
of  religion,  operating  wholly  outside  the 
sphere  of  the  life  of  organized  Christianity. 
For  myself  I  can  not  view  that  spectacle 
without  concern — ^I  can  not  view  it  without 
concern  for  the  CSinrch.  For  while  I  do  be- 
lieve that  ultimately  Christ  will  present  the 
Church  to  himself  a  glorious  Church  not 
having  spot  or  wrinkle  or  any  such  thing, 
holy  and  without  blemish,  still  I  know  that 
if  the  Church  is  truly  to  be  itself,  if  it  is 
to  be  the  body  of  Christ,  then  it  must  rein- 
corporate within  itself  the  spirit  of  tme  re- 
ligion wherever  found. 

But  neither  can  I  view  the  existence  of 
pure  religion  apart  from  the  Church  with- 
out concern  for  those  who  are  thus  outside 
the  range  of  the  spiritual  message  of  the 
Church.  For  them  also  it  must  mean  loss; 
d'?adening,  saddening  loss  and  emptiness. 
For  the  "one  thing  needful"  to-day,  as 
always,  comes  more  from  the  sanctuary  than 
from  any  other  souroew  It  puts  into  human 
life  a  joy,  a  strength,  a  nobility,  that  are 
precious  and  permanent.  It  provides  the 
sotul  with  a  complete  spiritual  equipment  for 
which,  after  all  has  been  said,  one  just  does 
look  elsewhere  in  vain.  The  Christian  im- 
pulse, more  than  any  other  motive,  can  be 
made  to  hold  and  to  discipline  corporate  en- 
thusiasm. It  may  well  be  asked  if  the  social 
movement  can  afford  to  dispense  with  it, 
much  less  to  despise  it.  Chiefly  it  is  the 
Church  which  generates  the  spiritual  senti- 
ment and  above  all  the  spiritual  assurance 
and  confident  hope  which  must  go  hand-ia- 
hand  with  culture  and  humanitarian  passion 
and  devotion,  if  human  life  is  to  be  made 
sane  and  sweet  and  strong.    What  would  it 
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not  mean  if  these  sotiIb  eonld  be  toadied^ 
qnlekeiied  by  a  eoal  from  off  the  altar  of 
the  liTing  God  which  would  replace  their 
noble  melancholj  with  the  confident  assur- 
ance of  St  Paul  that  because  we  are  labor- 
en  together  with  God,  our  labor  can  not 
and  will  not  be  in  vain  in  the  Lordf 

The  Beuoion  or  Justice,  Demociuct 
AND  Bbothkrhood:  One  thinks  of  the  mass 
of  handworkers,  wage-earners,  the  vast  in- 
dostrial  army  upon  whose  work  depends  the 
stroetnre  and  existence  of  the  social  order. 
The  social  creed  of  this  multitude  of  men 
and  women  is  in  many  vital  reepects  a  re- 
plica of  the  gosi>el  message.  Justice,  dem- 
ocracy, brotherhood — these  are  the  religion 
of  the  world's  industrial  workers.  And  these 
are  the  key-notes  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Tet  what  we  discover,  in  at  least 
a  large  radical  element  in  this  host  who 
hold  in  their  hands  and  know  that  they  hold 
in  their  hands  the  future  of  governments 
and  the  very  structure  of  human  society,  is 
the  absence  of  that  comfort  and  that  control 
which  comes  from  a  total  understanding  of 
the  message  of  Jesus.  To  one  who  knows 
anything  of  the  life  of  the  x>eople,  the 
thought  of  them  in  the  midst  of  the  birth 
and  labor,  the  sweat  and  the  dying,  the  pain 
and  the  joy  of  human  existence,  devoid  of 
the  sure  knowledge  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ 
oar  Lord,  is  so  heart-rending  that  no  one 
even  remotely  sharing  the  Savior's  sympa- 
thy can  fail  to  know  his  piercing  compassion 
beholding  the  multitudes  as  sheep  having  no 
shepherd. 

Think  of  the  social  danger  of  these  gmxt 
popular  movements  that  are  sweeping  over 
the  world,  which  no  voice  or  hand  of  man 
can  stay  or  control;  great  mass  movements 
unerringly  and  irresistibly  directed  to  the 
attainment  of  the  i>eoplc'e  right  to  life,  to 
liberty,  and  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
nndisciplined  by  the  religious  motive,  with- 
out the  sobering  or  the  sweetening  of  tbe 
Christian  idea:  going  forward  under  the 
dreadful  persuasion  that  Christianity  is 
'^the  chloroforming  agency  of  the  confiscat- 
ing classes,''  that  the  notions  of  individual 
holiness  and  responsibility  are  a  delusion 
long  practised  to  hoodwink  the  people,  and 
that  the  Christian  religion  as  a  whole,  with 
its  hopes  and  its  fears  and  its  teaching  of 
the  Invisible  and  Eternal  is  an  obsolete 
Bnperstition,  and  a  positive  obstacle  to  the 
realization     of    the    industrial    program! 


Just  to  state  the  case  is  to  fill  all  sober- 
minded  men  with  a  sense  of  the  sinister 
possibilities  of  the  modern  social  movement 
unless  somehow  it  be  permeated  with  the 
spirit  of  a  true  religion  and  directed  by  a 
motive  that  is  essentially  Chrislian.  With- 
out exaggeration  it  may  be  said  that  the 
destinies  of  mankind  are  involved  in  the 
issue. 

In  whatever  direction  we  look,  therefore, 
we  discover  that  the  times  call  for  the  recov- 
ery, the  assertion  and  the  operation  by  the 
Church  of  a  social  conscience  both  penetrat- 
ing and  adequate,  that  will  at  once  win  the 
loyalty  of  all  earnest-minded  men,  satisfy 
the  aspirations  of  the  most  passionate  lovers 
of  justice  and  brotherhood,  touch  the  lives 
of  the  multitudes  with  the  spiritual  quicken- 
ing which  they  need,  reach  the  source  and 
springs  of  the  social  currents  and  move- 
ments of  our  day  and  control  and  direct 
them  toward  the  ultimate  attainment  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  among  men. 

This  is  the  great  modern  missionary  move- 
ment of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  can 
not  help  being  grateful  that  at  such  an  hour 
and  with  such  a  task  we  are  gathered  here, 
a  composite  Christian  assenvbly  representing 
all  the  interests,  all  the  resources,  all  ^he 
strength  of  one  historic  branch  of  the  cath- 
olic Church.  Bvjfor}  such  a  mission,  the  old 
distinctions  between  home  and  foreign  mis- 
sions, domestic  and  distant  tasks,  all  fade 
and  disappear.  There  is  no  near,  no  distant. 
.The  moral  program  of  the  Church  to-day 
has  no  latitude  nor  longitude.  It  stands 
single,  universal,  four-square.  The  issue  is 
world-wide,  the  same  in  Bethlehem  of  Judea 
as  in  Bethlehem  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  not 
alone  for  our  nation  or  for  our  race.  "  It 
has  suddenly  become  obvious  that  the  whole 
missionary  program  of  the  modem  Church, 
home  and  foreign,  national  and  interna- 
tional, demands  absolutely  the  Christianizing 
of  the  social  order." 

Cheist  Our  Insteuctor  and  Guide:  For 
the  settlement  of  this  problem,  for  the  per- 
formanoe  of  this  task,  all  who  love  the 
Church  and  believe  in  its  divine  commission 
and  appointment  will  look  for  instruction 
and  guidance  only  to  him  who  loved  it  and 
gave  himself  for  it.  All  that  is  needed  is 
that  we  seek  to  discover,  to  recover,  if  we 
can,  the  accent,  the  attitude,  and  the  author- 
ity of  Christ  himself. 

First  of  all,  we  wiU  seek  to  recover  the 
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accent  of  G3irist.  Taking  up  what  he  had 
to  say  precisely  as  if  we  had  never  done  so 
before,  we  will  grasp  anew,  and  seek  to  utter 
tbe  simploj  searching  teachings  of  Jesus.  I 
neard  some  time  ago  with  deep  interest  an 
essay  on  the  radicalism  of  Jesus.  The 
author  took  the  position  that  the  contribu- 
tion of  Jesus  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  life 
of  the  world  lay  not  so  much  in  the  an- 
nouncement of  new  ideas,  but  in  carrying  to 
their  loots  and  ultimate  consequences  ideas 
with  which  the  world  was  already  somewhat 
familiar.  I  am  not  so  sure  about  the  first 
part  of  that  statement,  but  I  am  absolutely 
sure  about  the  last  part  of  it.  The  prime 
function  and  duty  of  the  Church  to-day  is 
not  to  evolve  new  ideas,  but  to  carry  to 
their  roots  ideas  with  which  it  has  long 
been  familiar.  This  is  the  kind  of  radical- 
ism which  we  need  to-day,  and  the  only 
kind.  To  this  degree  every  Christian  preach- 
er and  disciple  should  be  a  religious  radical 
in  our  modem  world. 

What  Love  Means:  Here  are  the  famil- 
iar teachings  of  Jesus,  about  love,  about 
brotherhood,  about  justice.  Jesus  carried 
the  notion  of  love  to  its  roots.  It  means 
that  a  Jew  should  love  a  Samaritan,  and 
that  a  Pharisee  should  love  a  publican.  It 
means  that  Dives  should  love  Lazarus,  and 
Simon  the  woman  who  was  a  sinner.  The 
Church  for  the  recovery  of  a  true  social 
conscience  has  only  to  insist  that  men  love 
one  another  in  the  same  radical  reach  of 
that  doctrine.  It  means  that  a  white  man 
will  love  a  negro;  that  an  American  wiU 
love  one  whom  he  is  sometimes  pleased  to 
call  a  "dago";  it  means  that  a  workman 
will  love  his  master,  and  that  an  employer 
will  love  his  employee.  It  means  that  the 
Church  will  love  men  and  women  and  little 
children  in  a  different  way  from  the  gener- 
alized and  poeticized  forms  of  love  con- 
tained in  repetition  of  Bible  verses  and  the 
singing  of  hymns.  "  When  a  mother  loves," 
as  an  eloquent  English  chaplain  has  remind- 
ed us,  "tho  she  be  a  queen,  she  becomes 
interested  in  soap  and  water,  sheets  and 
blankets,  boots  and  clothing,  and  many  other 
mundane  things.  And  when  the  Church 
loves,  she  will  have  something  to  say  about 
rents  and  wages,  houses  and  workshops,  food 
and  clothing,  and  many  other  things.  Where 
is  the  Church's  mother-love  f  Where  is  her 
fierce  mother-wrath  as  she  sees  her  children 
trampled  in  the  mire    .    .    .*'  and  prevent- 


able destitution  and  poverty  wasting  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  menf  When  the  Church 
knows  the  radicalism  of  Jesus  in  the  sphere 
of  love,  it  will  give  the  lie  at  once  to  the 
statement  that  what  falls  within  the  range 
of  economics  falls  below  the  proper  level  of 
the  priesthood  in  its  best  estate;  it  will 
elevate  to  commanding  view  Jesus'  estimate 
of  the  worth  of  a  human  soul.  Now  that  is 
radical  teaching.  That  is  what  Sylvester 
Home  has  called  it — a  romantic  creed: 

''It  means  that  the  soul  of  a  negro 
laborer,  whether  on  the  Congo  or  in  the  cot- 
ton-belt, is  of  more  value  than  all  the 
diamonds  of  Kimberly,  than  all  the  millions 
of  all  the  magnates  of  America,  and  that 
one  of  these  little  children,  conceived  in  lust, 
born  in  poverty,  and  doomed  to  degradation, 
whether  in  China  or  in  Chicago,  is  of  more 
value  to  him  than  all  the  suns  and  moons 
and  stars  that  people  infinite  space." 

When  the  Church  loves  as  Jesus  loved,  it 
will  remember  that  a  part  of  our  population 
still  lives  in  houses  so  wretched  that  whereas 
the  average  mortality  of  children  under  five 
years  of  age  is  fifty-one  per  thousand,  in 
these  wretched  tenements,  some  of  them 
owned  by  church  people,  it  mounts  as  high 
as  ninety-two  per  thousand;  and  whereas  the 
deaths  from  tuberculosis  in  the  community 
as  a  whole  are  five  per  thousand,  among  the 
dwellers  in  these  houses  they  are  thirty-five 
per  thousand.  Also  the  Church  will  hav« 
something  to  say  about  an  economic  system 
which  kills  thirty-five  hundred  miners  and 
thousands  of  railroad  employees  in  a  year — 
a  proportion  far  in  excess  of  any  other 
civilized  land. 

The  Meaning  of  Brotherhood:  Jesus' 
teaching  concerning  brotherhood  carried  it 
to  its  roots.  It  cut  straight  across  national 
pride,  race  prejudice  and  class  conscious- 
ness. And  it  will  to-day,  if  we  know  how 
to  utter  it  vdth  the  accent  of  Christ  That 
one  simple  principle  will  cause  the  Church 
to  stand  squarely  for  a  new  international 
brotherhood  and  sisterhood  of  nations,  to 
replace  that  selfish  and  sinister  nationalism 
which  shot  our  world  to  pieces  and  headed 
civilization  for  the  shambles.  Tl  wiU  make 
Americans  not  only  willing  but  eager  in 
their  strength  and  liberty  to  become  the  big 
brothers  of  the  helpless  Armenian  popula- 
tion across  the  seas.  It  will  mean  that  the 
Church  will  stand  four-square  for  that 
democracy  in  industry,  that  brotherhood 
between    employer    and    employee    without 
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wliich  azutrehy  will  replace  law  and  blood- 
shed will  take  tbe  plaee  of  order  and  peace. 
When  the  Chorch  utters  the  principle  of 
brotherhood  with  the  accent  of  Christ,  it  will 
have  something  fresh  to  say  about  the 
treatment  of  tbe  immigrant  and  the  worth 
of  a  civilization  which  last  year  permitted 
three  hundred  lynehings. 

The  Mejinino  or  Jubticx:  Jesus  car- 
ried the  elementary  principle  of  justice  to 
its  roots,  and  it  caused  him  to  heap  anathe- 
mas of  denunciation  upon  the  orthodox  of  his 
day  who  would  not  so  much  as  touch  with 
their  fingers  the  burden  that  was  crushing 
the  lives  out  of  widows  and  orphans.  When 
the  Chnreh  recovers  the  accent  of  Christ, 
it  will  have  a  new  word  to  speak  concerning 
an  economic  order  which  even  in  these  days 
allows  two  per  cent,  of  the  population  to  own 
sixty  per  cent,  of  the  wealth,  and  leavca 
aixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  population  with 
bat  five  per  cent,  of  the  wealth,  and  decreea 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  employees  in  manu- 
faetnring  and  transportation  industries  east 
of  the  Bocky  Mountains  and  north  of  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line,  shall  receive  less  than 
eight  himdred  'dollars  per  annum,  and  that 
the  average  wage  of  twelve  million  unskilled 
laborers  shall  be  only  five  hundred  dollars 
per  annum. 

In  all  of  this,  tbe  Church  is  being  no 
more,  but  also  no  less,  revolutionary  than 
Christ  himself.  It  is  simply  facing  the 
modem  economic  world  with  the  trenchant 
judgments  of  its  Master.  It  is  simply  re- 
placing a  conscience  which  has  been  too 
conventional  and  complacent  with  the  pierc- 
ing conscience  of  Christ  himself.  If  thie  be 
called  radicalism,  it  is  simply  the  radicalism 
of  Christ  which  alone  can  remove  the  selfish 
cancer  from  the  heart  of  humanity  and  pre- 
serve it  to  health  and  peace  and  righteous- 
ness. 

In  an  of  this  also  the  Church  will  be  no 
respecter  of  persons  any  more  than  was 
Christ  himself.  It  will  utter  its  message 
of  love,  of  brotherhood  and  of  justice,  cut 
where  it  may.  The  democracy  for  which 
it  stands  will  tolerate  neither  the  dictation 
of  eapital  nor  of  labor.  If  it  rebukes  the 
capitalist  who  substitutes  "welfare  work" 
for  the  ideals  of  a  fundamental  partnership 
in  the  great  processes  of  production,  manu- 
facture, and  distribution,  it  will  rebuke  also 
organizations  of  labor  which  are  themselves 
nnfratemal  and  undemocratic  in  their  out- 


look and  program  and  threaten  to  over- 
turn the  very  structure  of  society  for  ends 
which  are  admittedly  material  and  selfish. 
It  will  talk  to  men — all  men — ^not  of  their 
rights  and  privileges  so  much  as  of  their 
duties  and  obligations.  It  will  never  take 
sides;  or  rather  it  will  take  the  side  of  the 
line  which  Jesus  took.  The  line  he  drew  waa 
not  a  horizontal  line.  Horizontal  lines  talk 
of  upper  and  lower,  rich  and  poor,  master 
and  servant,  educated  and  ignorant,  native 
and  foreign.  But  the  perpendicular  line 
which  Jesus  drew  pierces  through  them  all 
and  talks  only  of  right  and  left,  darkness 
and  light,  sin  and  righteousness,  right  and 
wrong,  justice  and  injustice,  selfishness  and 
unselfishness,  life  and  death.  To  speak  with 
the  accent  of  Christ  is  to  take  sides  with 
Christ. 

The  Attitudx  or  Chbist:  And  when  the 
Church  has  thus  regained  the  accent  of 
Christ,  it  will  recover  also  his  attitude.  It 
will,  that  is,  be  profoundly  discontented 
with  conventional  definitions  of  goodness* 
and  with  the  mere  maintenance  of  ecclesi- 
astical tradition  in  its  pursuit  of  righteous* 
ness.  I  need  not  remind  you  what  a  non- 
conformist Jesus  was  in  these  respects.  And 
when  the  Christianity  of  the  Church  more 
nearly  approximates  that  of  Christ,  its  whole 
ethical  attitude  will  be  reinvigorated  and 
enlarged.  Its  definitions  of  goodness  will 
be  broadened  and  made  adequate  to  the  life 
of  our  modem  world.  The  day  will  have 
passed  when  a  man  will  be  pronounced 
"  good  '*  by  the  Church  who  lives  a  respect- 
able private  life,  observes  the  technical 
pieties  and  the  ecclesiastical  proprieties,  but 
may  be  sinning  in  his  business  life  and 
commercial  relations  against  the  most  ele- 
mentary principles  of  honorableness  and 
brotherliness.  It  will  not  tolerate  a  standard 
of  goodness  far  below  that  which  the  world 
outside  the  Church  will  admit  or  recognize. 

And  the  moral  aims  of  the  Church  will 
expand.  For  aside  from  the  splendid  altru- 
ism of  foreign  missions,  the  Church  has  not 
yet  begun  "  to  hitch  the  big  motives  of  her 
faith  to  big  enough  jobs  of  service." 
"Often,"  to  quote  Bishop  Williams,  "she 
has  seemed  to  use  a  Corliss  engine  to  run  a 
toy.''  The  list  of  activities  which  she  has 
offered  have  seemed  technical  and  dilettante. 
Social  service  still  means  for  her  too  often 
a  round  of  charitable  errands,  or  a  system 
of  charity  relief.    8he  neglects  many  of  the 
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numerous  evils  flonrishing  within  sight  and 
sound  of  her  steeples^  and  attaches  exag- 
gerated importance  to  matters  of  far  less 
ethical  concern.  Too  often  she  seems 
apathetic  toward  the  burning  questions  of 
sexual  immorality,  undoubted  economic  in- 
justices, corporate  dishonestj  and  individual 
greedy  whether  upon  the  part  of  capital  or 
labor — ^while  making,  for  example,  frenzied 
efforts  to  stop  fiundaj  baseball.  What  the 
day  calls  for  is  not  the  furtherance  by  the 
Church  of  a  set  of  prohibitions;  but 
prophetic  leadership  into  the  domain  of 
ideas  that  will  warm  the  soul  and 
inspire  men  ih'st  to  love  and  tiien.  to 
do  the  right. 

The  Authority  or  Chsist:  To  speak 
with  the  accent  of  Christ,  and  to  reproduce 
the  attitude  of  Christ,  it  is  necessary  to  turn 
to  the  very  springs  and  source  of  the  spir- 
itual authority  of  Christ.  It  must  all  flow 
out  from  the  center.  The  solution  of  the 
social  question  for  Christ  all  proceeded  from 
the  relation  of  the  human  soul  to  Qod.  It 
was  Jesus'  doctrine  of  God  that  gave  mean- 
ing and  passion  to  his  teaching  concerning 
the  relation  of  man  to  man;  and  nothing 
short  of  the  recovery  of  a  spiritual  authority 
which  comes  and  comes  only  from  a  fresh 
apprehension  of  the  whole  gospel  of  re- 
demption can  equip  the  Church  for  the  per- 
formance of  its  task  and  mission  to  our 
modern  world.  As  one  of  our  own  theolo- 
gians has  reminded  us,  it  is  not  a  question 
of  a  method  so  much  as  it  is  a  question  of 
a  message.  With  what  did  St.  Paul  face 
the  social  inequalities  and  crimes  of  the 
ancient  world!  He  faced  it  with  the  eighth 
of  Romans — ^the  grandest  charter  of  the 
world's  ultimate  liberties  that  the  world  has 


ever  known:  and  that  gospel  he  declared 
with  authority  and  confidence.  These  are 
not  the  days  to  turn  our  backs  upon  the 
theology  of  the  New  Testament  These  are 
the  days  to  recover  it.  What  the  times  call 
for  is  a  revival  of  understanding  of  the 
social  meaning  and  power  of  the  gospel. 
The  ultimate  aid  which  the  Church  can  ren- 
der to  our  stricken  world  to-day  lies  in  the 
joyful,  confident  and  authoritative  proclama- 
tion of  its  spiritual  message. 

For  the  only  hope  that  this  world  will 
ever  be  a  better  world  is  that  yon  and  I 
somehow  shall  become  better  men  and 
women,  ^I  do  not  know,"  Secretary  Lans- 
ing said  at  Boston,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  "that  the  world 
will  ever  be  better  until  it  is  spiritually 
regenerated."  ''Good  men,"  said  Mazzini, 
"make  bad  organizations  good,  and  bad  men 
make  good  organisations  bad."  "  If  we 
really  want  the  new  world,  we  must  provide 
the  new  men  to  make  it."  And  to  make  a 
bad  man  good,  and  a  good  man  better,  to 
make  the  kind  of  man  who  alone  can  remake 
the  world  into  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and 
his  Christ,  there  is  no  substitute  for  the 
gospel  of  him  who  loved  us  and  gave  himself 
for  us.  At  tfuch  an  hour  as  this,  we  want 
not  lees  theology,  but  more  of  it;  we  need 
all  the  redemption  there  is.  It  is  as  we 
seek  to  understand  anew,  to  proclaim  afresh 
and  live  out  with  renewed  meaning  and  de- 
votion the  'height,  the  depth,  the  length  and 
the  breadth  of  the  love  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord,  that  he  will  at  length  pre- 
sent to  himself  a  glorious  Church  not  having 
spot  or  wrinkle  or  any  such  thing,  holy  and 
without  blemish.  God  grant  it,  for  hia 
name's  sake.    Amen. 


THE  MULTITUDE  WELCOMING  JESUS 

John  MacMillan, 


And  OS  Jesiu  returned,  the  tMdtitude  weU 
corned  him,  for  they  were  aU  waiting  for 
Mm.-— Luke  8:40. 

Capernaum  is  to-day  an  extended  ruin 
on  a  crescent-^ax)ed  bay  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  6ea  of  Gkililee,  laved  by  its 
waters  and  reflected  in  its  depths.  Land- 
ward is  a  plain  several  mil^es  in  extent,  once 
fertile  but  now  a  lonely  waste.  Amid  the 
ruins  of  the  city  are  traces  and  materials 
of  a  synagog  some  eighty  feet  long,  built 
of  white  marble,  amid  which  has  been  found 


I).D.,  Belfast,  Ireland 

a  marble  block  that  once  had  a  place  over 
the  doorway,  bearing  the  carved  figure  of 
the  pot  of  manna  deposited  in  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  as  a  remindier  of  the  desert 
march  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  of  the 
provision  made  for  the  pilgrims  by  the 
Creator  and  Preserver  of  men.  That  was  the 
synagog  presented  by  the  Boman  centur- 
ion to  the  Jewish  nation  which  he  loved,  bj 
whose  faith  he  had  been  imprest.  To 
that  block  with  its  carving  one  {Minted  in  a 
psychological  moment  of  hia  own  life  and 
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in  the  life  of  the  disciples  and  of  the  molti- 
tade — after  he  had  fed  the  five  thousand 
with  the  ^ve  barley  loaves,  and  after  dis- 
paraging remarks  had  been  made  as  to  the 
inf erioritj  of  sadi  bread  to  the  manna  given 
bj  Moses.  "I  am  the  bread  of  life/'  he 
declared;  ^'jour  fathers  did  eat  manna  in 
the  wilderness  and  thej  died;  this  is  the 
bread  which  eometh  down  out  of  heaven, 
that  a  man  may  eat  thereof  and  not  die." 
The  utterance  of  this  word  is  as  mudi  a 
fact  of  history  as  was  the  existence  of 
Capemanm  or  of  its  synagog. 

Capemaom  was  once  the  busy  scene  of 
crowded  life,  its  lake  studded  with  sail  and 
furrowed  by  the  oar,  its  beach  assuming  an 
animated  appearance  at  almost  every  hour 
of  the  day,  but  especially  in  the  morning 
and  in  the  evening,  its  plain  occupied  by 
the  sower  and  bis  helpers  in  the  springtime, 
or  echoing  with  the  song  of  the  reapers  in 
the  harvest  season;  with  its  custom-house 
and  military  station,  its  gates  and  market- 
place, its  streets  and  houses,  its  boys  and 
girls,  its  old  and  young,  its  shepherds  and 
hnsbandmen,  its  lumbermen  and  fisherfolk, 
its  workshops  and  gilds,  and  its  constant 
stream  of  merchantment  on  their  way  from 
Bamascus  and  the  farther  East  to  the  shores 
of  the  western  sea.  Every  road  in  Galilee 
led  to  Capernaum,  while  its  proximity  to 
the  lake  brought  it  within  easy  distance  of 
the  principal  localities  on  "  the  other  side.'' 
It  was  a  commanding  center  for  one  who 
went  nSbout  doing  good.  The  island  of  lona 
among  the  Western  Hebrides  has  an  inter- 
est for  the  modem  tourist  on  account  of  its 
knolls  and  valleys,  its  scent  of  clover  and 
wild  thyme,  the  breath  of  its  sea,  its  quaint 
and  simple  inhabitants,  its  children  offering 
for  sale  their  pebbles  and  shells  in  a  Ian- 
gnage  which  they  but  imperfectly  under- 
stand,  its  venerable  structures  exhibiting 
many  successive  stages  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  and  its  ancient  place  of  sepid- 
tare  older  than  6t.  Mark's  of  Canterbury  or 
St.  Peter's  of  Westminster.  There  is  one 
name  which  to  the  student  of  history  haunts 
the  thoughts,  stirs  the  memory  and  dom- 
inates the  scene,  and  that  is  the  name  of 
Colnmeille,  who  in  a  period  of  thirty-four 
years  of  apostolic  service  has  made  the 
place  his  own,  and  illustrious  forever.  He 
whom  Columcille  served  has  laid  his  hand 
upon  the  name  of  Capernaum  and  made  it 
instinct  irith  undying  meaning  and  message. 


A  fervent  lover  of  the  Lord,  standing  on  the 
beach  eighty  years  ago,  penned  these 
verses: 

**  Maw  pleasant  to  me  thy  deep  blue  wave, 
O^Sea  of  Galilee  I 
For  the  glorious  One  who  came  to  save 
Hath  often  stood  by  thee. 

^  Fair  are  the  lakes  in  the  land  I  love, 

Where  the  pine  and  the  heather  grow ; 
But  thou  hast  a  loveliness  far  above 
What  Nature  can  bestow." 

Capernaum  was  our  Lord's  eity  from  the 
day  on  which  he  waa  ejected  fom  Nazareth 
by  the  hostility  of  the  people  whose  conduct 
supplied  signal  illustration  of  the  proverb 
quoted  by  himself,  ''A  prophet  hath  no 
honor  in  his  own  country."  It  was  his 
home,  his  permanent  address  during  the  re- 
maining period  of  his  ministry.  On  that 
sea  he  sailed  and  slept  and  walked  an^ 
stilled  the  storm,  on  that  beach  he  taught 
the  multitude  and  called  the  disciples,  to 
that  desert  place  he  withdrew  them  for  rest, 
on  these  hills  he  spent  whole  nights  in 
prayer,  and  through  the  cornfields  which 
covered  the  plain  he  passed  on  the  Sabbath 
when  the  disciples  plucked  the  ripening  ears 
and  did  eat,  rubbing  them  in  their  hands. 
Here  he  lived  and  loved  and  labored  until 
his  figure  became  the  most  familiar  figure, 
and  his  voice  the  most  familiar  voice,  in  all 
the  country. 

Here  is  a  specimen  Sabbath.  In  the 
morning  he  enters  the  synagog,  takes 
active  part  in  the  service^  teaches  vrith  mar- 
velous effect,  heals  the  victim  of  an  un- 
clean demon,  and  heals  the  mother-in-law  of 
Peter  on  his  return  to  that  disciple's  home. 
When  the  sun  is  set  and  the  Sabbath  is 
over,  and  the  open  space  near  the  door 
resembles  a  hospital  ward  crowded  with 
patients,  he  goes  forth,  moving  among  the 
sufferers,  looks  into  the  eyes  and  heart  and 
case  of  each,  coaxing  and  encouraging  his 
trust  in  the  good-will  and  power  of  God; 
and  he  lays  his  hand  upon  every  one  of 
them  and  heals  them.  Then  a  great  while 
before  day  he  steals  away  into  a  desert 
place  to  repair  his  expended  energy  at  the 
source  of  all  renewal. 

In  Capernaum  he  utters  words  of  grace 
to  the  poor  fallen  sister  who  bathed  his  feet 
with  her  tears  and  wiped  them  with  the 
hairs  of  her  head — "  Thy  sins  are  forgfiven 
thee,  go  in  peace  "—and  she  goes  forth  with 
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a  new  heart  of  hope  and  love,  a  new  earth 
under  her  feet,  and  a  new  heaven  over  her 
head.  In  Capemaom  he  speaks  to  the 
young  man  borne  of  four,  let  down  into  his 
presence  bj  men  of  fellow  feeling  and  of 
faith:  ''Son,  foe  of  good  cheer,  thj  sins  bo 
forgiven  thee,  arise,  take  up  thy  bed  and 
walk  " ;  and  he  arises,  takes  up  his  bed  and 
walks  to  his  house,  and  the  multitudes  glori- 
fy God.  In  Capernaum  he  speaks  the  word 
which  heals  the  servant  of  the  centurion, 
who  pleaded:  ''Speak  the  word  only  and 
my  servant  shall  be  healed.'^  In  Capernaum 
he  sends  to  Cana  the  word  which  heals  the 
son  of  the  nobleman  who  urged  his  request: 
"  Sir,  come  down  ere  my  child  die."  From 
Capernaum  he  fares  forth  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, traveling  fast  and  far,  not  slackening 
his  place  until  he  arrives  at  Nain  by  sun- 
set, when  he  meets  a  funeral  procession  at 
the  gate  wending  its  way  to  the  sepulcher 
on  the  hillside,  has  compassion  on  the  chief 
mourner,  a  widowed  mother  following  the 
bier  of  her  only  son;  and  the  word  is 
spoken:  "Young  man,  I  say  unto  thee, 
Arise,"  and  her  sorrow  is  turned  into  joy. 
In  Capernaum  his  sensitiveness  to  the  suffer- 
ing of  others  and  his  sympathy  with  tthem 
recall  to  observers  the  description  of  the 
suffering  servant  which  they  never  fully 
understood,  but  which  now  they  see  abun- 
dantly exemplified :  "  Himself  took  our  sick- 
nesses upon  him,  and  bare  our  infirmities." 
At  times  he  has  no  leisure  so  much  as  to  eat. 
His  disciples  feel  constrained  to  convey 
him  in  a  boat  across  the  lake  in  order  that 
he  may  have  the  rest  which  nature  demands; 
and  his  head  is  no  sooner  on  the  cross-bench 
than  he  is  fast  asleep  out  of  the  hearing  of 
wind  and  wave,  only  to  be  called  to  con- 
sciousness by  the  cry  of  need  on  the  part  of 
his  terrified  fellow  passengers.  Hither  his 
mother  and  his  brothers  and  sisters  come 
from  Nazareth,  disturbed  iby  the  rumors  as 
to  his  disregard  of  all  eonsiderationa  of 
health  and  personal  safety,  believing  that  he 
is  beside  himself  and  desirous  of  placing 
him  under  restraint.  Seated  on  the  slopes 
of  yonder  hill,  and  eurrounded  by  the  capti- 
vated multitudes,  he  opens  his  mouth  and 
out  of  it  flows  such  a  river  of  speech  as  is 
indicated  in  the  Beatitudes,  in  his  interpre- 
tion  of  the  decalog,  in  his  doctrine  of 
prayer  and  trust,  in  his  Golden  Rule;  and 
he  speaks  with  such  plainness  and  power 
and  pity  that  his  hearers  are  astonished  at 


his  teaching,  for  he  teaches  as  one  having 
authority  and  not  as  the  scribes. 

By  and  by  many  begin  to  say:  "The 
Sabbath  is  not  what  it  once  was,  the  syna- 
gog  is  not  what  it  once  was — sorrow, 
suffering,  death  are  not  what  they  once 
were;  the  law  ia  not  what  it  once  was;  God 
is  not  what  he  once  was,  he  has  been  brought 
down  from  beyond  the  stars,  and  from  be- 
tween ithe  cherubim  to  our  hearts  and  homes, 
to  the  market-place  and  the  famUy  meal 
and  the  humblest  concerns  of  human  life. 
Life  itself  is  changed;  and  the  sea  and  ihe 
sky  and  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  lilies 
of  the  field,  for  he  has  given  ns  to  see  with 
his  eyes,  to  hear  with  his  ears,  and  to  un- 
derstand with  his  heart.  Blessed  be  4h6 
Lord  God,  the  God  of  Israel  who  hath  vis- 
ited and  redeemed  his  people."  They  miss 
him,  they  mourn  his  absence,  they  eagerly 
await  his  return,  and  those  who  understand 
and  love  him  best  most  eagerly  await  his 
return. 

What  an  impressive  picture  I  They  are 
all  waiting  for  him.  They  make  inquiries 
at  the  house  of  Peter,  examine  the  boats 
recently  drawn  np  on  the  beach,  gaze  with 
practised  vision  along  the  lake,  scan  the 
hills;  they  sigh  and  say:  "When  will  he 
return  f"  A  frail  sufferer  has  come  from 
far,  having  spent  her  last  coin  in  payment 
for  remedies  which  only  aggravated  her 
malady,  the  last  ray  of  hope  flidKering  in 
her  soul;  an  anxious  father  is  there  over 
whose  home  the  angel  of  death  is  poising  his 
wings  and  which  he  is  darkening  with  the 
shadow  feared  of  man.  There  are  the  blind 
groping  in  the  darkness,  lifting  their  eyes 
in  vain  to  the  sky,  scenting  *the  morning 
air,  listening  to  the  song  of  the  birds,  the 
lapping  of  the  water,  and  the  salutations  of 
the  people  as  they  meet,  saying  to  them- 
selves, "  If  we  may  receive  our  sight  I  "  The 
deaf  are  there  and  the  lame  with  their  lim- 
ited lives,  a  great  multitude  of  the  poor  and 
ourbeast  for  whom  no  one  cares,  and  away 
at  the  distance  prescribed  by  law  stands  the 
leper  uttering  his  piercing  cry  of  "  unclean  " 
and  saying  to  himself,  "  If  I  may  be  cleansed 
and  restored  to  a  human  habitation!  "  Be- 
sides all  these  the  cities  and  the  villagea 
of  the  province  are  sending  their  messages 
and  messengers  to  nrge  how  much  he  is 
needed  and  awaited  otherwhere.  No  wonder 
they  are  all  waiting  for  him,  and  no  wonder 
they  welcome  him  with  every  demonstration 
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of  gladness;  cheering,  singing,  kissing  his 
garments,  falling  at  his  feet,  lifting  their 
children  in  their  arms  that  they  maj  share 
in  the  common  joy.  The  poor  sufferer  re- 
eeives  the  unique  commendation:  "Daugh- 
ter, thy  faith  hath  saved  thee,  go  in  peace.'' 
The  dead  maiden  hears  the  life-giving  words : 
Taiitha,  eumi.  The  blind  see,  the  lame  walk, 
the  deaf  hear,  the  dumib  speak,  the  lepers 
tre  cleansed,  to  the  poor  the  good  news  of 
the  kingdom  is  preached,  and  the  sheep  hav- 
ing no  shepherd  find  a  6hepherd  in  him. 
Forth  through  the  cities  and  villages  of 
Galilee  he  goes  to  extend  his  mission  on 
similar  lines;  and  the  multitudes  marvel 
sariag:    « It  was  never  so  seen  in  Israel!  " 

They  who  wait  for  Jesus  will  welcome  his 
eoming  and  they  will  not  be  disappointed  in 
the  gifts  which  he  will  beatow.  Wait  for 
him  in  the  morning  about  the  time  he  stands 
upon  the  beach,  and,  having  made  ample 
provision  for  your  reception,  he  invites  you 
to  come  and  break  your  fast.  Wait  for  him 
at  noon  when  he  sits  by  the  well  and  offers 
von  a  draught  of  .the  living  water.  Wait 
for  him  when  it  is  towards  evening  and  the 
day  is  far  spent  and  your  strength  is  ex- 
hansted,  and  the  light  has  gone  out  of  your 
life;  and  a  word  from  him  will  impart  fresh 
vision  and  outlook,  and  your  heart  will  burn 
within  you  in  the  joy  of  a  new  discovery 
and  in  th-e  glow  of  a  love  unknown  before. 
Wait  for  him  at  supper  when  he  stands  at 
the  door  and  knocks,  longing  to  sup  with 
Ton  and  to  transform  the  repast  into  a 
sacramental  feast.  Wait  for  him  as  you 
assemble  in  the  house  of  prayer,  following 
his  own  example,  depending  upon  his  own 
promise,  and  yon  will  realize  his  presence 
and  his  power  to  heal.  All  ye  who  need 
pardon,  cleansing,  emancipation,  recovery  of 
sight,  restoration,  rejuvenation,  wait  for 
him,  welcome  him:  he  heals  all  who  have 
need  of  healing.  The  Lord  is  good  to  them 
that  wait  for  him.  They  that  wait  upon 
the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength. 

The  Jesus  of  history  is  as  real  as  the 
Capernaum  of  history,  and  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted that  his  name  is  writ  large  on  the 
records  of  the  world  since  then.  Caper- 
nanm,  once  exalted  to  beaven  by  so  power- 
ful a  privilege  as  it  was  hers  to  enjoy,  fell 
to  the  hades  she  has  long  occupied  because 
she  knew  not  the  day  of  her  .visitation  and 
declined  to  look  beneath  her  more  material 
and  outward  wants  to  the  deeper  wants  of 


the  spirit  which  he  who  was  the  Truth  came 
to  supply.  Jesus,  rejected  ultimately  at 
Capernaum  on  account  of  the  dulness  of  the 
people's  apprehension  and  the  envious  action 
of  their  ecclesiastical  rulers,  has  been  ex- 
alted to  the  right  hand  of  Ood,  and  he 
passes'  on  his  way  to  the  throne  of  the 
world.  Will  he  speak  to  Capernaum  again 
and  bid  her  awake  from  her  tombf 

If  our  faith  faltered  for  a  day  and  for 
us  there  were  no  Jesus,  no  John  3:16,  no 
John  14,  no  Matthew  11:28,  no  Luke  15, 
what  a  weight,  heavy  as  a  millstone,  would 
roll  from  our  hearts  once  the  light  emerged 
from  behind  the  cloud  and  he  himself  re- 
appeared I  If  on  account  of  our  inhospit- 
able treatment  of  him  he  withdrew  himself 
from  us,  how  we  should  wait  for  him  and 
welcome  his  return  as  the  Hebrews  never 
welcomed  the  new  moon  or  the  year  of 
Jubilee,  as  the  Laplander  never  welcomed 
the  summer,  as  the  ancients  never  welcomed 
Persephone  with  her  spring  flowers,  as  the 
people  of  Capernaum  never  welcomed  the 
Healer,  as  even  his  disciples  never  welcomed 
their  Master  after  he  was  risen  from  the 
dead!  How  we  should  say:  ''Come  in, 
thou  blessed  of  the  Lord;  wherefore  stand- 
est  thou  without  as  a  stranger  and  a  way- 
faring man  to  turn  aside  for  the  night  f 
The  house  is  prepared  to  be  thy  dwelling- 
place — here  is  water  for  thy  once  pierced 
feet,*  and  oil  for  thy  head  once  crowned 
with  thorns,  and  the  kiss  of  welcome  for 
thyself;  and  what  is  to  thee  more  than 
meat  is  the  trust  of  the  heart  and  the  service 
of  the  life." 

"Eetum,  O  Holy  Dove,  return! 
Fair  messenger  of  test  I 
I  hate  the  sins  that  made  thee  mourn. 
And  drove  thee  from  my  breast. 

"The  dearest  idol  I  have  known, 
Whate'er  that  idol  be, 
Help  me  to  tear  it  from  thy  throne, 
And  worship  only  thee." 

In  the  doing  of  his  Father's  will  he  found 
it  necessary  to  leave  Capernaum  for  a  time. 
The  disciples  were  in  need  of  him  in  the 
storm:  and  the  man  had  need  of  him,  who 
lived  on  the  other  side  of  the.  lake  in  the 
country  of  the  Qergasenes,  whose  name  was 
Legion,  whose  dwelling  was  in  the  tombs, 
who  bled  from  self-inflicted  wounds,  who 
was  a  terror  to  every  one  that  pnssed  that 
way,  and  to  whom  he  gave  the  commission: 
''Go  home  to  your  friends  and  tell  them 
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how  great  things  the  Lord  hath  done  for 
thee^  and  how  he  hath  had  mercy  upon 
thee."  And  ithe  entire  region  on  the  other 
side  had  need  of  him,  and  there  he  would 
have  remained  for  a  season  but  for  the 
urgent  request  preferred  by  the  people  that 
he  should  depart  from  their  eoasts — for  he 
never  wore  out  his  welcome  nor  remained 
an  uninvited  guest.  Nor  will  he  spend  all 
his  time  in  Capernaum,  his  own  «ity.  Even 
to  its  peopliB,  his  fellow-townsmen  who  be- 
seech him  that  he  will  not  depart  from  them, 
he  says:  ''I  must  preach  good  tidings  to 
other  cities  also ;  for  therefore  am  I  sent.  ^ 
He  could  be  present  in  only  one  place  at 
one  time;  if  he  were  at  the  other  side  of 
the  lake  he  could  not  be  in  Capernaum ;  if  he 
were  in  the  street  surrounded  by  the  multi- 
tude he  could  not  be  in  the  house  of 
Jairus;  if  he  were  beyond  Jordan  he  could 
not  be  at  Bethany  or  Bethsaida.    But  the 


spirit  of  the  living  Christ  is  operative  every- 
where, and  his  promise  is  fulfilled :  "  I  am 
with  you  all  the  days" — in  peril  and  per- 
plexity, in  storm  and  tempest,  in  suffering 
and  sickness,  in  the  work  of  the  common 
days,  in  life  and  in  death.  I  have  waited 
for  thy  salvation,  O  Lord.  Come,  Lord 
Jesus,  come  quickly." 

"  No  fable  old,  no  mythic  lore. 
No  dreams  of  bards  and  seers, 
No  dead  fact  stranded  on  the  shores 
Of  the  ablivious  years. 

"But  warm,  sweet,  tender,  even  yet 
A  present  help  is  he. 
And  faith  hath  still  its  Olivet, 
And  love  its  Oalilee. 

"Through  him  the  first  fond  prayers  are 
said, 
Our  lips  of  childhood  frame, 
The  last  low  whispers  of  our  dead 
Are  burdened  with  his  name." 


THE  ANGEL  AND  THE  WRESTLER 

Charles  Carroll  Albertsom,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


And  Jacob  was  left  alone;  and  there 
wrestled  a  man  with  him  until  the  break" 
ing  of  the  <lay.— <3en.  32:24. 

In  the  Bock  Creek  Cemetery  at  Washing- 
ton, above  the  graves  of  Henry  Adams  and 
his  wife,  is  one  of  the  noblest  pieces  of 
modem  seulpture.  It  xepresents  a  half- 
veiled  figure,  a  woman  of  classie  face, 
serene,  impassive,  musefuL  The  meaning 
of  the  figure  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
discussion.  6ome  have  thought  the  artist 
meant  to  represent  ''Mystery" — ^the  eternal 
mystery  of  death;  others,  "Tragedy"; 
others,  "Submission";  others,  "Pate."  It 
is  interesting  to  know  that  Henry  Adams 
himself  called  it  "  The  Peace  of  Ood." 

In  an  artist's  studio  in  Paris,  which  has 
been  closed  since  before  the  war,  there  is  a 
piece  of  statuary  equally  striking,  but  not 
so  well  luiown  to  the  world  at  large.  It  is 
wrought  in  snow-white  Carrara  marble,  and 
represents  two  figures  wrestling.  It  is  the 
work  of  Mr.  Guernsey  Mitchell,  an  Ameri- 
can sculptor,  who  has  not  left  in  doubt  the 
meaning  and  the  message  of  the  work.  Some 
have  called  it  "  The  Struggle  of  the  Spir- 
itual with  the  Material."  Others  refer  to  it 
as  "Jacob  and  the  Angel."  I  suppose  it 
might  be  taken  as  a  visible  symbol  of  that 
experience  Paul  refers  to  in  the  seventh 
chapter  of  Bomans:  "When  I  would  do 
good  evil  is  present  with  me."   Psychologists 


speak  of  a  dual  personality.  Literature 
knows  such  a  story  as  that  of  Br.  Jekjil 
and  Mr.  Hyde.  It  all  amounts  to  the  same 
thing — ^the  unending  struggle  on  the  battle- 
field of  the  human  souL 

Bark  was  the  night,  but  a  darker  night 
Hung  'round  the  soldier's  pillow; 

In  his  bosom  there  raged  a  fiercer  fight 
Than  the  storm  on  the  wrathful  billow. 

We  read  about  the  fifteen  decisive  battles 
of  history — or  is  it  sixteen  now,  since  the 
battle  of  the  Marnef  The  great  battles 
of  history  are  for  the  most  part  unrecorded. 
They  have  occurred  in  the  secret  places  of 
the  soul. 

Consider  this  experience  of  Jacob  at  the 
brook.  Jacob  is  not  far  from  the  founder 
of  three  great  monotheisms.  He  has  re- 
ceived from  his  father,  Isaac,  and  from  his 
grandfather,  Abraham,  an  inestimable 
treasure.  That  treasure  is  none  other  than 
faith  in  and  devotion  to  a  spiritual  God. 
Whether  that  treasure  shall  perish  from 
the  earth  or  whether  it  shall  be  transmitted, 
with  its  valid  logic  and  its  ethical  beauty 
undiminished,  to  future  ages  and  to  us,  is 
to  be  decided  to-night.  If  so,  the  battle  of 
Jabbok  deserves  a  higher  place  in  tbe 
spiritual  history  of  mankind  than  Mart- 
thon  or  Salamis,  or  Tours  or  Hastings.  It 
80  happens  that  upon  the  choice  of  good  or 
evil  by  a  single  man,  upon  his  decision  to 
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ob«7  or  diaobey  the  impulses  that  derive 
their  origin  and  sanction  from  Almighty 
God,  Taster  issues  depend  than  may  be 
netsnred  by  the  rise  or  fall  of  dynasties, 
bj  the  triomph  or  defeat  of  national  or  in- 
ternational policies. 

The  threefold  temptation  of  Jesas  re* 
corded  in  the  gospeb  is  not  only  andi  a 
sonl-stniggle,  but  it  is  the  supreme  soul- 
straggle  of  history.  What  would  have  been 
the  result  if  that  battle  had  gone  other- 
wise! What  would  have  happened  if  he 
whom  we  call  Lord  and  Master  had  been  de- 
feated when  he  measured  strength  with  in- 
eaniate  or  diseamate  evilf  There  would 
have  been  no  cross  to  lift  the  world  to  Cbd, 
no  atonement,  no  reconciliation,  no  Easter 
morning,  no  Pentecost. 

The  record  reads  that  Jacob  was  alone  in 
his  all-night  battle.  That  is  not  strange. 
Jesns  was  alone  in  his  severe  soul-struggleu 
Every  man  is  alone  in  the  great  crises  of 
his  life.  Others  may  stand  by  us  through 
sorrows  manifold,  but  there  are  experiences 
which  so  far  isolate  us  from  all  others  that 
it  is  as  tho  they  created  a  sort  of  social 
vaeonm  through  which,  tho  we  may  see 
parted  moving  lips,  we  hear  no  words  save 
those  that  pass  between  us  and  the  unseen 
angel  we  wrestle  with.  There  is  much  we 
can  do  for  one  another  by  sympathy  and 
love,  bnt  there  are  some  things  every  soul 
most  do  for  himaelf  and  by  himself.  If  we 
knew  the  secret  history  of  every  great  and 
radiant  soul,  we  should  know  that  every 
erisis  has  been  met  in  solitude.  It  is  in 
solitude  tho  soul  grows.  Nor  is  that  solitude 
always  the  solitude  of  the  desert  or  of  the 
mountain.  We  may  be  most  alone  when  in 
a  erowd.  Absence  of  sympathy  creates  a 
solitude.  Solitude  is  a  great  revealer  of 
character.  It  is  often  said  that  character 
is  what  we  are  in  the  dark.  The  soul  is 
what  it  is  when  it  is  all  alone. 

I  have  just  said  that  the  soul  grovrs  in 
Bclitude.  It  is  likewise  true  that  the  soul 
grows  by  struggle.  A  woman  saw  a 
gorgeous  moth  emerging  from  a  cocoon.  It 
had  almost  escaped,  but  seemed  still  bound 
hy  a  few  delicate  silken  filaments  against 
whieh  it  struggled.  In  pity  for  the  creaiture 
ahe  took  a  little  pair  of  scissors  and  snapt 
the  threads.  By  so  doing  she  freed  the 
creature-— and  killed  it.  It  languished  and 
died  within  a  few  hours.  She  told  a  natur- 
alist what  she  had  done  and  he  informed 


her  that  it  is  nature's  plan  to  devdop  the 
wings  of  the  moth  by  its  struggle  to  escape 
from  the  chrysalis.  Lacking  the  struggle, 
it  lacks  its  strength  to  survive.  It  is  a  par- 
able of  human  life.  The  poet  understood 
it  who  wrote, 

Where'er  the  prizes  go, 
Grant  me  the  struggle  that  my  soul  may 
grow. 

Jacob  grew  greatly  in  a  single  night. 
Study  that  life  and  yon  shall  find  that  it 
falls  into  three  periods.  First,  there  was 
a  long  time  in  which  Jacob  was  a  shrewd 
bargainer,  a  figure  like  that  of  Bunyan's 
Mr.  Worldly-wise  Man.  He  may  have  kept 
within  the  law,  but  that  gave  him  a  wide 
latitude.  He  sought  only  his  own  profit,  his 
own  promotion.  He  had  no  broad  vision, 
no  aense  of  brotherhood.  Self-preservation 
was  not  only  his  first  law,  but  it  was  his 
only  law.  Then  came  the  vision  at  Bethel. 
Now  religion  enters  his  life.  To  him  the 
angel  becomes  more  sacred  because  angel- 
visited,  and  heaven  moves  nearer,  because 
accessible  from  earth.  But  religion  does 
not  wholly  emancipate  him.  He  is  like  that 
modern  poet  of  whom  some  biographer  says, 
''He  was  not  possest  by  religion,  but 
rather  haunted  by  it."  Jacob's  heart  is  atill 
fearfuL  He  knows  not  how  to  meet  that 
wild  and  wilful  brother  whom  long  ago  he 
had  defrauded.  Now  eonkes  the  night  of 
wrrestling.  What  took  place  that  night  we 
do  not  know.  It  was  a  night  of  mystery,  of 
testing,  a  soul  measuring  strength  with  an 
unseen  antagonist.  There  were  hours  when 
the  struggle  seemed  to  go  against  hiuL 
Then  it  was  renewed,  until  when  morning 
came  Jacob's  soul  had  conquered,  his  spirit 
stood  supreme.  Henceforth  there  is  a  new 
element  in  his  life.  He  is  not  only  religioua 
bnt  spiritual.  Hitherto  he  has  been  a  com- 
mon man.  Henceforth  he  is  a  prince.  Hith- 
erto his  power  has  been  limited.  Hence* 
forth  he  is  in  alliance  with  Omnipotence. 
The  '' supplanter "  ceases  to  be.  The 
**  overcomer  "  takes  his  place. 

Shall  we  call  this  Jacob's  conversion  f 
We  may  if  we  do  not  give  the  term  too 
narrow  a  definition.  This  experience  marks 
Jacob's  empowerment.  John  Wesley  had 
been  a  CShristian  for  many  years  before  he 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  secret  of 
power.  So  had  Dwight  L.  Moody.  There 
is  a  point  in  life  when  the  soul's  freedom  and 
the  soul's  power  await  the  turn  of  battle. 
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There  miiflt  be  a  wrestling.  It  may  be  a 
conflict  between  the  material  and  the  spir- 
itual in  us.  The  material  element  in  some 
natures  is  much  stronger  than  in  others. 
Material  ideals  of  success  and  happiness 
appeal  to  some  natures  much  more  strongly 
than  to  others.  The  wrestling  may  be  on 
that  ground.  Again^  the  contest  may  not 
be  between  that  which  is  base  and  ignoble 
and  that  which  is  high  and  honorable,  but 
rather  between  that  which  is  essentially 
good  and  that  which  is  better  or  that  which 
is  best.  The  choice  between  good  and  evil 
is  cdmple,  even  tho  it  may  not  easily  be 
made.  The  choice  between  varying  degrees 
of  good  is  much  more  complex  and  soul- 
racking.  Again,  the  wrestling  may  not  in- 
volve problems  of  principle.  It  may  be  a 
matter  of  choice  of  methods.  It  is  easy  to 
see  how  the  practical  politician — or  the 
politician  who  would  like  to  be  practical — 
or  the  poet  who  would  like  to  be  popular, 
how  the  artist  who  would  like  to  be 
famous,  how  the  preacher  who  would  like  to 
be  successful,  how  the  business  man  who 
would  like  to  prosper,  are  all  called  upon  at 
*  times  to  discriminate  between  methods  that 
are  approved,  methods  that  approve  them- 
selves to  conscience  and  judgment,  and 
other  methods  by  which  the  results  desired 
may  be  secured  more  easily  or  more  swiftly. 
Public  opinion  may  be  ''molded";  popular 
approval  may  be  hired;  fictitious  values 
may  be  "created."  All  this  may  be,  but 
what  ought  to  bef  I  quote  the  words  of  a 
great  artist:  "Deliberately  to  seek  the 
easy  path  to  success  is  the  unpardonable 
sin."  It  is  so  because  it  means  the  loss  of 
moral  power. 

Paul  was  a  great  fighter,  a  great  wrestler, 
and  he  warns  us,  "We  wrestle  not  against 
flesh  and  blood,  but  against  principalities 
and  powers,  against  world  rulers  of  dark- 
ness, against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high 
places."  That  is  a  serious  view  to  take  of 
life,  but  is  it  not  the  only  view  for  people 
to  take  who  want  to  keep  their  souls  alive  f 
Is  it  not  the  view  taken  by  all  the  great 
reformers?  Is  it  not  the  view  of  the  great 
poets  f  The  great  message  of  Bobert  Brown- 
ing 18  just  this — ^the  glory  of  unending 
effort,  power  achieved  through  struggle.  It 
is  of  himself  he  writes  in  " Prospice ":  "I 
was  ever  a  fighter,  so  one  fight  more,  the 
best  and  the  last."  Is  not  this  the  best 
thing  Tennyson  has  to  say  of  his  dear  dead 


friend :     "  He  fought  his  doubts  and  gath- 
ered  strength?" 

It  comes  to  us  at  times  that  doubt  is  one 
of  the  angels  with  which  we  wrestle  in  the 
night,  the  wrestling  with  which  so  often 
leaves  us  lame — lame  but  stronger  in  our 
lameness  than  we  havs  ever  been  before, 
abler  to  overcome  the  ills  that  mind  is  heir 
to.  Is  it  not  written,  "  The  lame  shall  take 
the  prey"?  This,  too,  is  the  message  of 
Arthur  Hugh  dough:  "Say  not  the  strug- 
gle naught,  availeth."  A  gifted  American 
poet  whose  lips  have  but  recently  taken  the 
sacrament  of  death  was  never  more  auto- 
biographical, never  more  self -revealing  than 
in  the  words: 

Battling  with  adverse  fate  with  men  and 

with  myself 
Up  the  steep  summit  of  my  life's  forenoon, 
Three   things    I    learned — ^three   things   of 

precious  worth. 
To  guide  and  help  me  down  the  western 

slope. 

This  is  the  view  of  life  taken  by  the 
great  moral  philosophers.  Lord  Bacon  may 
not  have  resisted  evil  as  he  should,  but  he 
knew  there  is  no  hope  for  the  soul  that  does 
not  contest  every  foot  of  its  progress  heav- 
enward. Bacon  it  was  who  said :  "  In  this 
theater  of  human  action  it  remains  only  for 
God  and  angels  to  be  lookers-on."  "We 
wrestle,"  says  the  apostle.  Did  he?  Well, 
Paul  was  no  man  to  boast  of  his  victories, 
but  here  and  there,  as  through  a  rift  in  the 
clouds,  as  between  the  mountains  in  a  land- 
scape, we  get  glimpses  of  his  wrestling. 
Fierce  wrestling  must  have  preceded  the 
vision  on  the  Damascus  highway.  There 
was  wrestling  in  the  Arabian  desert  where 
he  sojourned  in  preparation  for  his  apostle- 
ahip.  Fear  would  have  barred  his  way  to 
Home,  but  with  fear  he  wrestled,  even  as 
before  be  had  wrestled  with  tradition,  and 
to  Bome  he  goes,  even  as  to  Jerusalem  went 
his  Master.  There  was  a  moment  in  the 
life  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  surrendered 
both  his  office  as  Lord  Chancellor  and  his 
life  rather  than  bow  to  the  caprice  of  a 
sensual  monarch.  There  came  a  demand 
from  Henry  VIII,  "Do  this  or  I  will  do 
that."  Sir  Thomas  went  apart  alone.  He 
faced  the  fear  that  bade  him  weakly  yield. 
When  he  returned  his  eyes  were  sad,  but  his 
face  was  firmer  set  as  he  said,  "  Thank  God, 
the  battle  is  won."  He  went  to  execution 
as  iho  it  were  his  coronation.  "What 
will  enable  us  to  perceive  the  real?  "  inquires 
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one  of  tlie  world's  great  philosophers.  He 
snswerSy ''  The  faee  of  God  will  do  it." 

This  IB  the  conelosian  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter. The  mastery  of  the  right  philosophy 
demands  that  we  face  the  specters  of  the 
mind  and  lay  them— slay  them.  Some  peo- 
ple have  never  thought  their  way  through 
a  moral  proposition.  They  think  their  way 
into  it,  eee  looming  up  before  them  i>ossi* 
bilities  of  loss  if  they  do  this  or  that,  of 
disaster  if  they  adopt  this  or  that  view  of 
things,  and  beat  a  swift  retreat.  A  certain 
eollege  president  will  ever  be  remembered 
gratefully  by  one  of  his  students  to  whom 
he  came  in  an  hour  of  agonizing  doubt,  and 
to  whom  he  said,  "  Think  your  way  through 
this  question  if  it  takes  a  year."  In  much 
leas  than  a  year  the  young  man  thought 
his  way  through,  and  never  since  that  day 
has  he  lacked  absolute  certitude  on  that 
point 

More  serious  far  to  most  of  us  are  spec^ 
ters  of  the  soul.  Philosophy  does  not  trouble 
US  ao    much,   but   other    things    do.     Self 


troubles  us.  A  mean  and  narrow  self,  an 
avaricious  and  exacting  self,  a  slothful  and 
slovenly  self,  a  luzury-loving  self,  troubles 
us.  How  many  selves  we  have!  There  is 
a  dilettante  self,  and  an  animal  self,  and 
an  unsocial  self — an  ugly  brood  are  these. 
But  ever  within  us  is  a  better  self.  "  God 
worketh  in  us,"  both  to  will  and  to  do  his 
own  good  pleasure.  And  religion  is  just 
this — ^the  Christian  religion :  By  every  effort 
of  the  will;  by  prayer,  by  the  opening  of 
the  soul's  windows  heavenward,  by  con- 
scious fellowship  with  spirits  that  are  brave 
and  true,  to  fortify  our  better  selves,  to  lend 
God  a  hand  in  the  contest  he  maintains 
within  us  for  the  possession  of  our  lives. 
A .  recent  religious  advertisement  contains 
this  sentence:  "  Give  God  a  chance."  That 
is  why  we  are  here  this  morning.  That  is 
why  we  read  these  Scriptures,  sing  these 
hymns,  repeat  the  Creed,  sit  at  the  sacra- 
mental table — ^to  reinforce  the  angelie  self 
in  our  natures,  to  make  more  sure  the  final 
victory  of  God  in  every  human  life. 


THE  ENFORCEMENT  OF  LAW 

The  Bev.  Albert  Edwabd  Brntliy,  West  Farms,  New  York  City 


Every  man  did  what  wa»  right  in  his  own 
eye»— fudges  17  :  6. 

Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door  cmd  hnoek — ^Bev. 
3  :  20. 

CoKMissiOKza  BoPiB  of  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Bevenue  has  suggested  that  a  day 
be  set  apart  as  Law  and  Order  Sunday,  to 
the  end  that  the  public  conscience  be 
aroused  with  respect  to  law  observance 
and  law  enforcement.  It  is  certainly  a 
timely  suggestion  when  one  considers  the 
charges  made  by  Herbert  Croly  in  the 
article  on  ''Disordered  Christianity,"  pub- 
lished in  The  New  Bepublic,  We  read  that 
''Christianity  is  paralyzed"  and  that  "re- 
ligious anarchy  has  existed  and  steadily 
increased  since  the  Beformation."  Yes, 
we  need  a  Law  Enforcement  Sunday,  and 
we  need  a  general  uprising  of  the  patriotic 
eitizens  of  this  country  to  rediscover  the 
republic  of  God  under  the  empire  of  law. 
Bvery  boy  and  girl  should  be  drilled  in  the 
noble  sentiment  of  Thomas  Hooker:  ''The 
Beat  of  law  is  the  bosom  of  God  and  her 
voice  is  the  melody  of  the  world." 

Some  years  ago,  during  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Harrison,  we  had  an  ex- 
ample  of   the    power    of   quarantine.     All 


good  eitinens  rejoiced  that  the  eeourage 
[bubonic  plague]  was  kept  out  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  the  neglect  of  quarantine  that 
plunged  Hamburg  into  such  awful  calami- 
ties; it  was  the  wise  adoption  of  vigilant 
quarantine  measures  that  kept  Great 
Britain  free,  and  it  was  the  quarantine 
precaution  that  held  the  plague  out  of  our 
own  country. 

The  thought  has  doubtless  occurred  to 
you,  as  it  has  to  me,  what  a  boon  it  would 
be  for  humanity  if  an  eternal  quarantine 
could  be  established  against  the  moral 
plagues,  Bolshevism,  anarchy,  and  the  rest. 
Is  not  society  responsible  for  some  mea- 
sure of  the  safety  for  the  souls  of  menf  Is 
there  not  a  cause  for  the  rise  of  anarchy 
and  the  red  doctrine  of  despair  and  dia- 
orderf  There  are  injustices  between  man 
and  man,  there  are  growing  evils  con- 
nected with  political  campaigns,  there  are 
unspeakable  social  evils,  there  are  unnum- 
bered forms  of  social  pestilence,  against 
which  a  moral  quarantine  on  the  nation's 
part  would  work  untold  good. 

The  nation  would  seem  to  be  responsible 
not  only  for  the  fumigation  of  a  man's 
baggage,  but  also  for  the  fumigation  of 
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his  mind  and  his  whole  intellectual  en- 
vironment. When  the  alarm  at  the  preeenee 
of  the  moral  scourge  shall  have  become 
as  deep  and  widespread  as  that  over  the 
invasion  of  the  physical  scourge,  the 
Church  will  rise  from  her  slumber  and  we 
shall  have  quarantine  of  the  most  ener- 
getic and  apostolic  kind. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  society 
to  do  its  full  duty  without  insistence  upon 
moral  quarantine,  and  it  is  impossible  for 
the  individual  to  keep  his  life  pure  and 
clean  against  aggressive  corruption  with- 
out some  such  stem  regulation.  Believe 
me,  my  brethren,  disinfection  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  the  social  and  political  life  of 
America. 

To-day  as  we  look  out  upon  the  grand 
future  of  our  country  we  realize  that  we 
have  a  crisis  to  meet,  a  war  to  wage,  if  we 
would  bestow  unimpaired  the  free  institu- 
tions of  our  forefathers  to  future  genera- 
tions. The  growing  dislike  for  establisued 
order  comes  as  a  warning  to  our  slumber- 
ing conscience,  and  we  realize,  if  nevei 
before,  that  lawlessness  must  be  extermi- 
nated, but  howf  Not  an  easy  question, 
my  friends.  And  yet,  if  Bussian  Bolshe 
vism,  with  its  jungle  morality  and  pig-st^ 
society,  its  negation  of  the  spirit,  its  cold- 
blooded degradation  of  woman,  its  destruc- 
tion of  the  home,  if  this  crazy,  monstrous 
thing  is  better  than  the  good  old  American 
way  of  progress  and  stability,  weU  and 
good ;  but  if  it  is  not,  if  it  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  infamous  thing  coming  direct 
from  hell,  to  hell  let  it  return  amid  an 
aroused  conscience  of  the  republic  of  God. 

Among  the  thousand  and  one  remedies 
advocated  to  meet  the  present  situation  is 
that  of  a  restricted  immigration.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  fact  that  fully  three -fourths  of 
our  incoming  population  since  the  Civil 
War  has  been  drawn  from  the  lowest 
strata  of  European  society.  So  long  as  the 
hungry  hordes  of  ignorant  and  lawless 
Europe  are  poured  into  this  country,  not 
one  in  twenty  of  whom  can  become  a  good 
citizen,  our  moral  advancement  will  be 
checked,  and  our  institutions  in  danger  of 
assassination. 

In  a  country  in  which  every  man  has 
the  right  to  vote,  in  which  the  citizen  vote 
of  Judas  has  as  much  weight'  in  selecting 
rulers  and  legislators  as  the  vote  of  Jesus, 
it   is   imperative   that  we   look    after   the 


character  and  intelligenee  of  our  immi- 
grants.  Under  the  burden  of  home  ignor- 
ance and  moral  unfitness  for  citizenship 
the  problem  of  unrestricted  immigration 
becomes  appalling. 

And  yet,  appalling  tho  it  be  in  its 
possibilities  and  results,  it  is  yet  a  very 
simple  question  morally.  Is  immigration 
a  tide  of  power,  of  industry,  of  eagerness 
for  self -improvement  through  honest  work, 
of  hearty  delight  in  the  institutions  that 
offer  opportunities  magnificent  to  indi- 
vidual enterprise  and  courage!  Then  wel- 
come! Let  us  open  our  ports  and  hearts 
alike  to  all  such. 

But  if  the  immigration  is  of  the  dissi- 
pated, the  diseased,  the  ignorant  and  the 
worthless  Bolshevik,  and  of  all  who  can 
be  sent  to  our  shores  from  the  congested 
population  of  the  Old  World  by  the  outlay 
of  a  few  dollars  passage  money,  then  the 
call  for  restriction  is  plain  and  imperative. 
Holland  could  as  well  live  without  her 
dikes  that  quarantine  the  thundering  sea 
as  this  country,  at  this  crisis,  under  the 
floods  of  unrestricted  immigration  of  this 
kind.  A  man  must  live  if  he  is  to  do  hia 
work,  and  in  the  same  way  self-preserva- 
tion is  a  national  and  patriotic  duty.  We 
have  thrown  open  our  ports  for  the  dan- 
gerous offscourings  of  Europe  to  land  upon 
our  shores  and  organize  societies  for  the 
overthrow  of  government.  Cherishing  our 
convictions  of  hospitality  and  freedom,  we 
have  opened  our  doors  to  the  most  bitter 
enemy  of  everything  we  hold  most  sacred. 
To  those  in  no  way  fitted  for  citizenship 
we  have  offered  an  equal  part  in  the 
sovereignties  of  the  nation.  We  have  im- 
ported all  our  anarchy,  two-thirds  of  our 
crime,  more  than  half  our  pauperism  and 
every  pestilence  that  has  afflicted  our 
country  for  the  past  100  years. 

We  will  always  be  ready  to  welcome 
the  better  class  of  immigration  that  has 
helped  to  develop  our  resources.  America 
still  needs  the  immigrant  as  much  as  the 
immigrant  needs  America;  but  we  need, 
nay,  we  demand,  an  eternal  quarantine 
against  foreign  criminals. 

Our  Western  territory  still  needs  the 
sturdy  farmer  from  Sweden,  but  does  not 
need  the  sandbag  agitator  nor  the  Hay- 
market  rioter.  Our  Eastern  industries  still 
need  the  skilled  artizan  and  the  honest 
laborer  from  France  and  England,  but  we 
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do  not  need  the  brainlsBS  mobs  that  howl 
aroond  Berkman  and  Goldman,  with  their 
poisonous  tongues  and  blood-guilty  hands. 
We  may  need  the  best  in  music  that  Italy 
can  send  us,  but  we  do  not  need  men  who 
have  accomplished  the  most  diabolical  of 
erimes  against  the  State,  against  the  flag, 
against  God.  It  is  certainly  right  that  for- 
eign agitators,  whose  purpose  it  is  to  bum 
our  house  over  our  heads,  should  be  thrown 
oat  of  the  country  they  have  tried  to  ruin 
and  disgrace. 

Bach  of  all  recent  lawless  outbreaks  is 
the  spirit  of  atheistic  rebellion  against 
Christ.  Being  so,  the  blotting  out  of  these 
outrages,  I  take  it,  is  essentially  a  religious 
question.  Let  the  law  take  its  course,  do 
awaj  with  indiscriminate  immigration,  and 
the  militant  Church  of  Jesus  must  do  the 
reat  A  tremendous  responsibility  is  hers. 
She  is  to  educate  and  train  the  rebellions 
heart.  She  is  to  take  the  Ten  Command- 
ments and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  anS 
in  the  mold  of  love  reincarnate  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  republic  of  God  into  the  Tory 


sinew  and  life  of  the  nation*  She  is  not 
to  preach  only,  but  to  practise.  She  is  to 
command  obedience  and  reverence  by  the 
purity  of  her  altars  and  the  stainless  and 
life-giving  authority  of  her  commission. 

We  need  another  nation-wide  campaign 
and  a  world-wide  evangelization,  the  con- 
secration and  surrender  of  every  thought 
to  the  will  of  God.  That,  and  that  alone^ 
is  the  cure  for  all  the  evils  that  torment 
and  afflict  our  social  and  national  life. 

This  is  the  great  question  which  the  text 
raises,  with  its  beautiful  idea  of  en  immi- 
gration from  the  Infinite,  an  importation 
from  the  life  and  heart  of  God.  'behold, 
I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock."  The  re- 
sistance of  that  appeal,  the  casting  aside 
of  social  law  and  order,  is  a  terrible,  a 
most  horrible  element  of  confusion.  It 
spells  disorder  for  the  present,  and  black 
disaster  for  the  future.  But  the  admission 
of  that  pleading  voice,  the  realization  of 
Christ's  perfect  love,  will  not  only  rid  the 
world  of  lawlessness,  but  every  form. of 
sin,  Satan  and  death. 


THE    CHILDREN'S    SERVICE 

LESSONS    IN   GOD'S    GRAMMAR 

By  the  Bev.  A.  Bussell  Tomun,  Bolton,  England 


Most  little  scholars,  I  fancy,  do  not  care 
for  grammar.  It  is  altogether  too  dry  for 
them.  I  sympathize  with  them.  It  was  the 
lesson  I  positively  disliked  most  of  alL  But 
for  grammar,  I  am  positive  I  should  have 
been  ont  of  school  often  much  earlier  than 
I  ivas,  and  the  fact  that  I  had  to  stay  in 
beeaose  of  wretched  verbs  and  adverbs,  did 
not  tend  to  make  me  more  friendly  with 
either  the  verbs  or  the  adverbs.  Yet  the 
snbjeet  I  liked  least  of  all  hae  proved  one 
of  the  most  necessary  since,  and  I  am  glad 
that  at  some  time  or  other  I  have  even  been 
forced  to  do  a  bit  of  grammar.  Perhaps 
that  little  bit  of  experience  may  make  you 
feel  a  little  more  kindly  toward  it. 

Wen,  I  want  to  try  and  interest  you  in  a 
little  bit  of  God's  grammar.  And  the  first 
little  lesson  I  want  to  teach  you  is  that  just 
as  in  English  grammar  we  always  put  our- 
selves last,  so  in  God's  grammar  we  always 
ought  to  carry  out  the  same  rule.  To  say 
"  I  and  you  "  is  never  right,  is  it!  No,  it  is 
always  ''you  and  I.''  It  is  a  helpful  little 
hint  in  grammar  to  remember  that  self 
always  comes  last.    So  is  it  in  God's  gram- 


mar. Shall  we  print  that  in  capital  letters, 
so  as  to  make  it  stand  out  in  memorable 
form!  SELF  LAST!  Now  I  am  afraid, 
that  not  only  do  little  boys  and  girls  break 
this  rule  in  English  grammar,  but  that  they 
often  break  it  in  God's  grammar  also.  "Me 
first"  they  often  cry.  No,  not  "me  first" 
but  raither  "me  last."  "Ladies  first!"  we 
say,  not  only  because  they  are  ladies,  but 
because  it  is  Christian  to  let  others  go  first. 
God's  granunar  is — ^"in  love  preferring  one 
another."  Shall  I  tell  you  a  little  story 
about  a  little  boy  who  believed  in  himself 
first  and  somebody  else,  second?  He  had 
been  given  two  pennies,  one  for  himself  and 
one  for  the  missionary  collection,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  missionary  service  at  school 
he  was  attending  that  same  afternoon.  On 
his  way,  however,  he  fell  down  and  dropt 
his  two  penniss,  one  rolling  in  the  gutter, 
and  the  other  going  down  a  drain.  When 
the  missionary  plate  came  his  way  the  little 
chap  let  it  pass  him,  hugging  the  other 
penny  to  himself.  When  he  got  home  his 
father  asked  him  if  he  had  put  the  collection 
penny  in  the  plate.     The  boy  replied  that 
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he  hadn't.  "Why  not!"  asbsd  his  father. 
**  Well,  you  see,"  the  lad  answered,  "  I  fell 
down  on  my  way  to  the  school,  and  I  dropt 
one  penny  in  ithe  gutter,  while  the  other 
rolled  down  the  drain, — and,"  said  he,  "it 
was  the  missionary's  penny  that  went  down 
the  drain,  not  mine."  This  little  boy's 
policy  was:  "Self  first,  the  missionary  sec- 
ond." In  that  did  he  break  one  of  the 
first  rules  of  Ood's  grammar. 

The  second  lesson  comes  out  of  a  saying 
that  reads  as  follows :  "  God  cares  more 
for  adverbs  than  he  does  for  verbs."  Let 
us  see  what  that  means.  An  adverb  is  a 
word  that  qualifies  a  verb.  So  I  was  taught, 
at  any  rate.  "  The  boy  ran  quickly."  The 
word  "  quickly  "  tells  you  how  the  boy  ran ; 
therefore  it  is  -an  adverb.  The  chief  word 
is  the  verb,  while  the  secondary  word  is 
the  adverb.  That  is  always  so  in  our  gram- 
mar, but  not  so  in  GU)d'9  grammar.  With 
him  it  is  not  the  verb,  but  the  adverb.  That 
is  to  eay,  it  is  not  so  much  the  action 


itself  as  the  way  in  which  we  perform  the 
action ;  it  is  not  so  much  the  "  doing "  of 
the  thing,  as  the  "  spirit "  in  which  the 
thing  is  done.  The  verb  may  be  the  prin- 
ciple word  in  the  sentence  with  us,  but  with 
God  it  is  not,  it  is  the  adverb.  Let  us  take 
care,  boys  and  girls,  how  we  "  do  "  a  thing. 
If  we  only  do  a  humble  task  in  a  noble 
spirit,  to  God  that  task  is  a  noble  one.  It 
was  the  "adverb"  and  not  the  "v«rb" 
with  the  poor  widow  and  her  mite,  you  wiH 
remember.  Out  of  a  spirit  of  splendid 
sacrifice  did  she  give  her  all,  and  the  adverb 
lent  a  luster  to  the  Tcrb  that  the  verb 
could  not  possibly  have  had  otherwise,  in 
the  sight  of  God.  To  sweep  a  room  finely, 
in  the  sight  of  God,  is  to  make  sweeping 
fine,  tho  in  the  sight  of  men  it  may  seem 
mean  and  humble. 

"  A  servant  with  this  clause 
Makes  drudgery  divine; 
Who  sweeps  a  room,  as  for  Thy  laws^ 
Makes  that  and  the  action  fine." 


SroE-LIGHTS  ON  THEMES  AND  TEXTS 

The  Eev.  Edward  H.  Eppens,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 


Our  Splendid  Servants 

Are  they  not  all  mirUsterinff  spirits,  sent 
forth  to  do  service  for  the  sake  of  them 
thai  shall  inherit  salvation r—Tieb.  1 :  14. 

"  The  only  lordship  of  the  world  I  have 
to  offer  to  you  is  to  come  tiirough  service, 
the  only  glory  is  that  of  sacrifice,  the  only 
leadership  that  of  love.  Your  work  in  the 
world  is  not  to  do  great  things,  tut  to  do 
small  things. ^eatly;  to  take  your  gifts, 
capacity,  devotion,  such  as  they  are,  and  set 
them  to  the  doing  of  the  humbkat  deeds. 
This  is  my  last  sacrament  offered  to  you, — 
the  sacrament  of  service." — ^Pkabody,  After* 
noons  in  the  College  ChapeU 

"I  console  myself  in  the  poverty  of  my 
present  thoughts,  in  the  scarcity  of  great 
men,  in  the  malignity  and  dulness  of  the 
nations,  by  falling  back  on  these  sublime 
recollections,  seeing  that  Plato  was,  and 
Shakespeare,  and  Milton.  In  spite  of  all 
the  rueful  abortions  that  squeak  and  gibber 
in  the  street,  in  spite  of  slumber  and  guilt, 
in  spite  of  the  army,  the  bar-room,  and  the 
jail,  have  been  these  glorious  manif-estations 
of  the  mind.  No  more  will  I  dismiss,  with 
haste,  the  visions  which  flash  and  sparkle 
across  my  sky;  but  observe  them,  approach 
them,  domesticate  them,  brood  on  them,  and 
thus  draw  out  of  the  past  genuine  life  for 
the  pi'esent  hour." — ^Emerson,  Literary 
Ethics. 

"  More  servants  wait  on  man 
Than  hell  take  notice  of.    In  every  path. 


He  treads  down  that  which  doth  befriend 

him 
When  sickness  makes  him  pale  and  wan. 
Oh  mighty  love  I   Man  is  one  world,  and  hath 
Anotiier  to  attend  him." 

— ^EOBOB  HeBBXBT. 

"All  things  that  are  yonder  are  also  here 
below." 

— 'PLonmis. 

"You  air  that  serves  me  witli  breath  to 
speak! 

You  objects  that  call  from  diffusion  my 
meanings  and  give  them  shape  f 

You  light  that  wraps  me  and  all  things  in 
delicate  equable  showers  I 

You  paths  worn  in  the  irregular  hollows 
by  the  roadsides! 

I  believe  you  are  latent  with  unseen  exist- 
ences, you  are  so  dear  to  me." 
— ^Whitman,  Song  of  the  Open  Boad, 

"  And  whosoever  would  be  first  among  you 
shall  be  your  servant!  even  as  the  Son  of 
man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
minister."— Matt.  20:27. 


The  Face  of  a  Man 

They  lifted  up   their  voice,  saying   .   .  ^ 
The  gods  are  corne  down  to  us  in  the  like- 
ness of  men. — ^Acts  14: 11. 
"Did  ye  say  the  Almichtyf    I'm  thinkin' 
that's  ower   grand  a  name  for  your  God, 
Kirsty.      Kirsty,    wumman,    when    the   Al- 
michty  a^es  a  mither  bound  up  in  her  laddie, 
I  tell  ye  he  is  sair  pleased  in  his  heaven, 
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for  mind  je  hoo  he  loved  his  ain  Son.  Be- 
sides, a*!!!  judgin'  that  nane  o'  ns  can  love 
aoither  withoot  lovin'  him,  or  hurt  anither 
withoot  hnrtin'  him."— Ian  MACLABENy  Be- 
side the  Bonnie  Brier  Bu$K 

^Tis  the  weaknesa  in  strength,  that  I  erj 

fori  my  flesh  that  I  seek 
In  the  OodheadI     I  bcA  and  I  find  it    O 

Saul,  it  shall  be 
A  Face  like  my  face  that  receives  thee,  a 

Man  like  to  me, 
Thoa  Shalt  love  and  he  loved  by,  forever: 

a  Hand  like  this  hand 
Shall  throw  open  the  gates  of  new  life  to 

theel    See  the  Christ  standi  " 

— ^Bbowning's  Saul, 

"How  can  that  be  Christ f  thought  I.  So 
simple^  so  very  simple  a  man  I  It  is  im« 
possible  I  I  turned;  but  I  had  hardly  turned 
my  gaze  from  this  plain  man  than  it  seemed 
again  as  tho  Christ  stood  besidse  me. 
Once  more  I  f oreed  myself.  I  saw  the  same 
face,  like  all  human  faces,  the  same  common, 
though  unknown  features.  Suddenly  my 
heart  sank  and  I  came  to  myself.  Now  I 
realized  tiiat  just  such  a  face — a  face  like 
all  human  faces — ^is  the  face  of  Christ  I  " — 
TuBGENXF,  Poeme  in  Proie. 

<<Oh  eternal  Ughtl 
Sole  in  thyself  that  dwellest;  and  of  thyself 
Sole  understood,  past,  present,  or  to  come  1 
Thou  sndledet;   on  Ihat  circling,  which  in 

tiiee 
Seem'd  as  reflected  splendor,  while  I  musM ; 
For  I  therein,  methought,  in  its  own  hue 
Beheld  our  image  painted:  stedfastly 
I  therefore  porM.  upon  tiie  view." 

— Dante,  II  Faradiso. 

"A  Ood  that  could  understand,  that  could 
suffer,  that  could  sympathize,  thEtt  had  felt 
the  extremity  of  human  anguish,  the  agony 
of  bereavement,  had  submitted  even  to  the 
brutal  hopeless  torture  of  the  innocent,  and 
had  become  acquainted  with  the  pangs  of 
death— this  has  been  the  chief  consolation 
of  the  Christian  religion.  This  is  the  ex- 
traordinary conception  of  Godhead  to  which 
we  haw  thus  far  risen.  '  This  is  my  beloved 
Son.'" — 8m  Olivzb  Lodge,  The  Bubstcmce 
of  Faith. 


Why  We  Walk  Together^ 

We  w%U  go  with  you,  for  we  have  heard  that 
God  ia  with  you.^-'Ezek.  8:23. 

"  Highly  owe  we  to  enjoy  that  God  dwell- 
eth  in  our  soul;  and  more  highly  W9  owe  to 
enjoy  that  oar  soul  dwelleth  in  God.  Our 
soul  is  made  to  be  God's  dwelling  place ;  and 
the  dwelling  place  of  our  soul  is  God,  which 
i9  unmade.'' — Juliana  of  Norwich,  Bevela- 
iiona  of  Divine  Love, 

"Wisdom  and  understanding  mean,  for 
Israel,  the  love  of  order,  of  righteousness. 
Bighteousness,  order,  conduct,  is  for  Israel 
at  once  the  source  of  all  man's  happiness, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  very  essence  of 


the    EtemaL"— Matthew    Abnold,    LUer- 
aiure  and  Dogma. 

*'  O  for  a  closer  walk  with  God, 
A  calm  and  heavenly  frame, 
A  light  to  shine  upon  the  road 
That  leads  me  to  the  Lamb!" 

— ^WHiLIAM  COWPXB. 

''We  follow  Jesus  in  and  out  of  homes; 
children  cluster  about  his  feet;  women  love 
him;  a  dosen  men  leave  net  and  plow  to 
bind  to  his  their  fortunes  and  o^ers  go 
forth  by  twos,  not  ones,  to  imitate  him. 
'Friend  of  publicans  and  sinners*  was  his 
title  with  thoae  who  loved  him  not.  Across 
the  centuries  we  like  and  trust  him  all  the 
more  because  he  was  a  man  of  many 
friends."— William  C.  Gannett. 

''An  old  English  villager  went  np  to 
London,  and  visited  one  of  our  great  picture- 
galleries.  Presently  he  came  upon  a  won- 
derful painting  of  the  crucifixion.  As  he 
gazed  upon  it,  his  whole  soul  canf;ht  fire^ 
Tears  came  to  his  eyes.  'Bless  Him  I '  he 
exclaimed  aloud;  '  I  love  himl  I  love  him  I ' 
Others  in  the  gallery  looked  on  at  first  with 
startled  curiosity,  and  then  with  profound 
emotion.  A  stranger  approached  tiie  coun- 
tryman and,  grasping  his  hand,  exclaimed, 
'  And  so  do  II  *  A  third  came  up,  '  And  so 
do  I!'  And  then  a  fourth,  until  there 
stood,  before  the  picture  of  the  cross,  a  lit- 
tle knot  of  men,  perfect  strangers  to  each 
other,  whose  souls  had  kept  tryst  in  the  love 
of  Christ."— F.  W.  Boebham,  The  Oolden 
Milestone. 


The  Sin  That  is  Not  Yet 
Forgiven 

Wherefore  I  abhor  myself ,  and  repent  in 
dust  and  ashes. — Job  42 :  6. 

"Mind,  Nikita,  the  tears  of  one  that's 
been  wronged  never,  never  fall  beside  the 
mark,  but  always  on  the  head  of  the  man  as 
did  the  wrong  I  " — Tolstoy,  The  Power  of 
Darkness. 

"And  if  we  do  but  watch' the  hour. 
There  never  yet  was  human  power 
Which  could  evade,  if  unf orgiven. 
The  patient  search  and  vigil  long 
Of  him  who  treasures  up  a  wrong." 

— ^Byron,  Maeeppa, 

"For  he  that  wrongs  his  friend 
Wrongs  himself  more,  and  ever  bears  about 
A  silent  court  of  justice  in  his  breast, 
Himself  the  judge  and  jury,  and  himself 
The  prisoner  at  the  bar,  ever  condemned: 
And  that  drags  down  his  life:  then  comes 

what  comes 
Hereafter." 

—Tennyson,  Sea  Dreams. 

"Unless  we  recover  the  note  of  repent- 
ance and  penitence,  our  religion  will  become 
but  another  form  of  moral  sentiment  and 
social  service,  and  thus  cease  to  be  a  re- 
ligion. And  we  can  recover  it  only  by  re- 
discovering the   cross   of   our   Lord   Jesus 
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Christ.  .  •  A  passion  for  service  is  to  be 
welcomed  as  of  the  most  hopeful  auffar/y 
but  it  is  destined  to  barrenness  unless  it  be 
used  as  a  stepping-stone  to  a  genuine  realiza- 
tion of  sin  and  a  lifelong  repentance." — ^E. 
HotMAN,  Christianity  in  the  New  Age. 

"  The  evil  of  our  age  is  not  what  exists 
with  its  many  faults;  no,  the  evil  of  our  age 
is  just  this:  this  evil  desire,  this  ogling 
with  the  business  of  reform,  this  fraud  of 
wanting  to  reform  without  suffering  and 
without  making  sacrifices,  this  careless  f ancj 
that  we  are  fit  ito  reform  things  without  a 
notion,  much  less  a  noble  notion,  of  how 
exalted  the  idea  of  reform  is  in  fact,  this 
hypocrisy  of  escaping  the  sense  of  our  own 
unfitness  in  a  distracting  zeal,  to  reform 
the  Church — ^a  task  for  which  our  age  is 
least  of  all  fitted."— Soren  Kiebkegaasd^ 
Judge  Thyself! 


Heaven's  Voice  in  the  Solitary 

Places 

When  it  was  the  good  pleasure  of  God  to 
reveal  his  Son  in  me,  I  went  away  into 
Arahia.-^Bl.  1 :  15-17. 

"  We  must  not  think  so  much  of  what  the 
many  will  say  of  us;  we  must  think  of  what 
the  one  man  who  understands  right  and 
wrong,  and  of  what  Truth  herself,  will  say 
of  us." — Cbito. 

"There  is  a  society  in  the  deepest  soli- 
tude."— ^Disraeli. 

Lascia  dir  le  gentit  ("And  to  their 
babblings  leave  the  crowd  I  ") — ^Dantk, 
Purgatory,  Canto  V. 

"  The  average  man  will  not  get  beyond 
the  public  opinion  of  his  day — ^will,  in  fact, 
need  its  esprit  de  corps  to  maintain  himself 
at  the  height  it  has  reached.  But  the  deeper 
spirits  whom  God  has  chosen  as  prophets 
and  leaders  must  ever  hold  themselves  open 
to  further  unfolding  of  his  unceasing  rev- 
elation, and  in  obedience  thereto  to  break 
rank  and  move  on,  as  forerunners  of  the  new 
and  higher  order."— J.  3biebley,  Studies  of 
the  SovX. 

"  'Tis  solitude  should  teach  us  how  to  die; 
It  hath  no  flatterers;  vanity  can  give  no 

hollow  aid 
No  hollow  aid;  alonse— man  with  his  Gk>d 
must  strive." 

— ^Btbon,  ChUde  Harold. 

"  It  is  th©  few,  the  very  few,  that  have 
kept  alive  whatever  of  good  we  see  in  the 
race.  There  are  individuals  who  outweigh, 
in  ev«ry  kind  of  value,  generations  of  ordi- 
nary men."— <Jeoroe  Oissing. 

"  Bo  what  thy  manhood  bids  thee  do ; 
From  none  but  self  expect  applause; 
He  noblest  lives  and  noblest  dies 
Who    makes    and   keeps    his    self-made 
laws." 

— ^Burton,  The  Kasidah. 


The  God  Who  Baffles  Man 

Canst  thou  hy  searching  find  out  God?  Canst 
thou  find  out  the  Almighty  unto  perfec- 
tioTi.?— Job  11:  7. 

"If  we  ask  how  eternal  Godhead  conld 
make  the  actual  condition  of  human  nature 
his  own,  we  must  answer  that  we  do  not 
know.  .  .  Let  us  not  be  impatient  of  th.' 
secret.  Love  would  not  remain  love  if  it 
had  no  impenetrable  reserves." — ^Principal 
Forsyth,  The  Person  and  Place  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

"Nothing  compels  you  to  speak  of  your 
God,  but  d  you  undertake  to  do  so,  it  is 
necessary  that  your  explications  should  be 
superior  to  the  silence  whidii  tiiey  break." — 
Maeterlinck,  La  Mori. 

"(Edipus:  The  prayer  I  fain  would  hear 
— ^tis  of  chief  moment. 

"Chorus:  That  as  we  call  them  Benign 
Powers,  with  hearts  benign  they  may  re- 
ceive the  suppliant  for  saving:  be  this  the 
prayer,  thine  own,  or  his  who  prays  for  thee ; 
speak  inaudibly,  and  lift  not  up  thy  voice; 
then  retire,  without  looking  behind.  This 
do  and  I  would  be  bold  to  stand  by  thee; 
but  otherwise,  stranger,  I  would  fear  for 
thee."— -SoPHOCLBS,  CEdipus  at  Colonna. 

"Exercise  thyself  in  the  knowledge  and 
deep  consideration  of  our  Lord  God,  calling 
humbly  to  mind  how  excellent  and  incom- 
prehensible he  is;  and  this  knowledge  shalt 
thou  rather  endeavor  to  obtain  by  fervent 
desire  and  devout  prayer  than  by  high  study 
and  outward  labor;  it  is  the  singular  gift  of 
God,  and  certainly  very  precious." — Bobbbt 
Leighton,  Sides  and  Instructions  for  a 
Holy  Life. 

"It  is  probable  that  nobody  can  write  a 
book  about  God,  or  even  preach  a  sermon 
about  him,  without  doing  violence  to  some- 
thing that  is  essential  in  the  divine  nature, 
for  God  is  precisely  that  Being  who  by  no 
manner  of  means  can  be  made  into  public 
property." — L.  P.  Jacks,  in  The  Hibbert 
Journal. 

^*d"^Thou,~  in~tiiat  ^mysterious    dirine 
Enthroned,  as  I  must  say,  divine  I 
I  will  not  frame  one  though  of  what 
Thou  mayest  either  be  or  not. 
I  will  not  prate  of  'thus'  and  'so,' 
And  be  profane  with  'yes'  and  'no'; 
Enough  that  in  our  soul  and  heart 
Thou,  whatsoe'er  Thou  may'st  be,  art." 
— ^Arthur  H.  Clouoh,  JMigious  Poems, 


The  Vision  That  Can  Not  Be 

Dimmed 

Looking  unto  Jesus,  the  author  and  perfee- 
tor  of  our  faith. — ^Heb.  12 :2. 

"Christ  unites  in  himself  the  sublimest 
principles  and  divinest  practises,  thus  more 
than  realizing  the  dream  of  prophets  and 
sages,  rises  free  from  all  prejudices  of  his 
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age,  nation,  or  aeet,  and  pours  out  a  doc- 
trine beautiful  as  the  light,  sublime  as 
heftTen,  and  true  as  Qod.  Eighteen  centuries 
hare  passed  sinee  the  sun  of  humanity  rose 
80  high  in  Jesus.  What  man,  what  sect 
luis  mastered  his  thought,  comprehended  his 
method,  and  fully  applied  it  to  life!" — 
Thbodore  Pabkek,  IHscowrses  on  Beligion, 

"It  is  no  exaggeration  to  affirm  that  the 
list  of  names  which  might  easily  be  drawn 
np,  of  those  who  have  rejoiced  to  avow 
this  (that  the  love  of  Christ  is  the  well- 
spring  of  all  that  is  purest  and  noblest) 
wonld,  for  purity  and  loftiness  of  character, 
be  at  once  the  longest  and  the  noblest  that 
earth  could  furnish  from  its  whole  history.'' 
— Ballabd,  The  Miracles  of  Unbelief, 

"The  simple  record  of  three  short  years 
of  Christ's  active  life,  has  done 'more  to 
regenerate  and  soften  mankind  than  all  the 


disquisitions  of  philosophers,  and  than  all 
the  exhortations  of  moralists.  This  has  in- 
deed been  the  well-spring  of  whatever  has 
been  best  and  purest  in  the  Christian  life." 
— ^Lbckt,  History  of  Morality, 

"It  God  has  spoken  most  clearly  in  Jesus 
and  in  the  development  which  started  with 
him,  then  we  must  proclaim  Jesus  as  we 
have  seen  him  and  know  him.  And  we  have 
faith  that  what  we  have  found  as  the  nature 
and  very  principle,  i.e,,  as  the  power  and 
the  consolation  of  Christ  will  prove  itself 
as  the  victorious  ferment  in  all  mixtures; 
that  it  will  eliminate  everything  untruthful 
in  the  other  religions,  and  strengthen  and 
secure  what  is  of  the  truth." — ^F.  NiSBBt- 
OALL,  Which  is  the  Best  Eeligiont 

"There  is  no  hope  for  the  world  but  in 
the  coming  of  Christ  the  King."-^W.  £. 
Blackstoni, 
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An  Impressive  Presence 

He  (George  Fox)  was  a  striking,  impres- 
sive man  to  look  at.  There  was  a.  certain 
majesty  about  his  presence,  his  friend 
William  Penn  tells  us.  His  eyes  possest 
an  extraordinary  power  and  seemed  to  look 
rigbt  through  a  person.  "  Take  thy  eyes 
oif  me;  they  pierce  me  I  "  one  man  cried  out 
as  Fox  steadily  gazed  at  him.  Ministers 
were  often  afraid  to  face  him.  "When  Fran- 
cis Howgill  saw  Fox  look  in  on  him  through 
<he  door  of  Firbank  Chapel  as  Howgill  was 
trying  to  preach,  he  was  so  embarrassed  that, 
he  says,  any  one  could  have  killed  him  with 
a  crab  apple  f  Again  and  again  fierce  op- 
ponents vrilted  down  in  debate  when  they 
8&W  this  calm,  serene  man  in  front  of  them. 
The  Cambridge  students  endeavored  to  pull 
Mm  off  his  horse  when  Fox  came  to  their 
university  town  with  his  message,  but  they 
could  not  unhorse  him.  "  I  kept  on  my 
Worse's  back,"  he  says,  "and  rid  through  them 
in  the  Lord's  power,  Ohl  said  they,  he 
>3iines:  he  glisters."  After  he  had  spoken 
in  Beverly  Minster,  a  great  lady  of  Beverly 
toM  Justice  Hotham  of  that  town  thai  "  an 
Angel  or  Spirit  came  into  the  church  at 
Beverly  and  spoke  the  wonderful  things  of 
God,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  that  were 
there :  and  when  it  had  done,  it  passed  away, 
and  ^ey  did  not  know  whence  it  came  nor 
whither  it  went;  but  it  astonished  all,  priests, 
professors  and  magistrates." — The  Story  of 
Ocorge  Fox, — BuTUS  M.  Jones. 


How  Christ  Comes 

It  was  at  this  time,  while  Fox  was  in 
Launceston  (jail),  that  the  ''Fifth-Mon- 
archy-Men," as  they  were  called,  were  going 
about  in  England  trying  to  convince  the  peo- 
ple that  Christ  was  going  to  come  that  year 
and  set  up  his  thousand-year  reign  on  the 
earth.  There  had  been,  they  declared,  four 
great  world-kingdoms  and  now  Christ's 
reign  would  end  them  all  and  begin  the  Fifth 
and  last  kingdom.  Fox  told  them  they  were 
looking  in  the  wrong  place  for  Christ  and 
his  kingdom.  They  thought  it  was  to  be  an 
outward  kingdom,  like  Ctesar's,  and  that 
Christ  would  come  as  a  monarch,  like  Charle- 
magne, but  Fox  told  them  that  Christ  had 
come  already  and  was  now  here.  He  comes 
as  a  divine  and  heavenly  presence  to  the 
souls  of  men  and  wishes  to  rule  their  lives 
and  to  reign  in  their  hearts.  His  kingdom 
comes  as  fast  as  people  learn  to  live  his 
way  and  to  do  his  will  and  to  let  his  spirit 
conquer  the  evil  in  them  and  raise  up  the 
good.  Nobody  will  ever  find  him  if  they 
look  for  him  in  the  sky  or  if  they  expect  to 
see  him  sitting  on  a  throne  in  some  capital 
city,  like  London. — The  Story  of  Oeorge 
Fox, — ^BuFus  M.  Jones. 

Anticipation  and  Realization 

Charlie  was  very  excited.     His  father  was 

a  sailor.     The  ship  was  homeward  bound, 

and  dad  would  soon  be  home.    Thinking  so 

intently  and  exclusively  of  his  father's  com- 
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ingy  Charlie  determined  to  earre  out  a  ship 
of  his  own.  He  took  a  block  of  wood,  and 
set  to  work.  But  the  wood  was  hard,  and 
the  knife  was  blunt,  and  Charlie's  fingers 
were  very  small. 

''  Dad  may  be  here  when  you  wake  up  in 
the  morning,  Charlie/'  his  mother  said  to 
him  one  night. 

That  night  Charlie  took  his  ship  ,and  his 
knife  to  bed  with  him.  When  his  father 
came  at  midnight,  Charlie  was  faat  asleep, 
the  blistered  hand  on  the  counterpane  not 
far  from  the  knife  and  the  ship.  The  father 
took  the  ship,  and,  with  his  own  strong  hand, 
and  hia  own  sharp  knife,  it  was  soon  a  trim 
and  shapely  vessel.  Charlie  awoke  with  ithe 
lark  next  morning,  and,  proudly  seizing  his 
ship,  he  ran  to  greet  his  father;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  was  the 
more  proud  of  it. — The  Preibyterian  Ad- 
vance. 

Character  and  Atmosphere 

A  few  years  ago  Bishop  J.  H.  Vincent 
gave  a  most  interesting  parable.  He  said: 
''A  man  sat  in  his  library  on  the  last  day 
of  the  year,  busily  engaged.  His  little 
daughter  came  into  the  room.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  father  was  attracted  for  a  mo- 
ment to  her.  At  first  she  smiled,  and  then 
on  her*  little  face  a  frown  gathered ;  then  a 
look  of  wonder ;  then  a  look  of  pain,  and  the 
child  turned  to  withdraw. 

"'What  is  the  matter!'  he  asked.  'Why 
do  you  frown,  my  child  f 

"  She  said :  '  The  room  seems  so  close, 
and  I  saw  a  faint  blue  mist  or  smoke  in  the 
air,  and  I  was  afraid.' 

"'But  the  window  is  wide  open,  the  air 
is  very  pure,  and  the  sun  is  shining  bright- 
ly,' said  her  father. 

"'I  don't  know  what  it  was,'  the  child 
said,  'but  I  was  frightened  at  first  and 
could  not  breathe  easily,  and  you  looked  so 
strange,  papa.  But  it  is  all  right  now,  papa.' 
And  the  door  closed. 

"'It  was  very  curious,'  thought  the  man. 
'I  wonder  what  it  was.    Is  she  a  nervous 

childf 
"Suddenly  a  strange  Presence  appeared 

and  spoke  as  follows: 

" '  The  child's  face  and  fear  should  teach 
you  a  lesson.  For  that  moment  the  innocent 
thing  had  insight.  She  saw  realities  in  the 
invisible  atmosphere  of  the  room — realities 
of  motive,  of  tendency  and  of  character,  all 
of  which  are  created  by  your  own  personal- 


ity. In  this  room  are  mightiest  energies. 
The  air  fills  this  room.  Here  is  electricity. 
And  the  pressure  of  gravitation  is  here. 
And  here  also  is  spirit.  Yon  are  spirit. 
What  you  think,  what  you  desire,  what  you 
love,  what  you  resolve,  what  you  are--all 
these  are  forces  that  may  reveal  themselves 
to  sensitive  souls  in  lights  and  shadows, 
tints  and  colors,  pressures,  repulsions  and 
attractions.  What  you  are  is  making  itself 
felt.  The  personal  ambition,  the  unworthy 
desire,  the  ungenerous  motive,  burden  and 
color  the  very  atmosphere.  Sensitive  and 
spiritual  natures  may  detect  it,  may  be  in- 
fluenced by  it,  helped,  hurt  by  it. 

'"It  is  a  solemn  thought  that  by  what 
we  are  at  core  we  are  in  influence;  that  we 
are  making  power ;  that  we  are  letting  loose 
forces  in  the  universe  that  mar  or  mold,  that 
weaken  or  strengthen,  and  that  tear  down 
or  build  up.  We  create  currents  of  influ- 
enoe  which  remain  active  forever.' 

"And  as  the  angel  left  him  the  man 
trembled  because  he  thought  of  the  selfish- 
ness that  really  controlled  his  life;  of  the 
unworthy  things  he  had  thought  and  spoken 
and  wrought  out  in  deeds  and  habits.  And 
he  felt  grieved  that  the  child  should  have 
felt  the  influence  of  his  innermost  character, 
altho  she  could  not  know  anything  about  the 
cause  of  the  momentary  repulsion  that  she 
felt. 

"  And  he  bowed  before  God — ^in  silence  at 
first.  And  then  he  prayed  for  awhile  and 
closed  his  prayer  by  saying:  'And  may 
the  words  of  my  mouth  and  the  meditations 
of  my  heart  be  always  acceptable  in  Thy 
sight,  O  Lord,  my  Strength  and  my  Be- 
deemer.' 

"Scarcely  had  he  set  himself  to  his  desk 
when  the  door  opened  softly  and  his  child 
came  in.  There  was  a  sweet  smile  on  her 
face  as  she  said :  '  How  bright  the  room  is, 
papa!  And  the  air  is  as  if  lilies  and  roses 
had  been  blooming  here.' 

"This  is  only  a  parable.  But  in  it  is 
the  hiding  of  a  great  truth  concerning  per- 
sonal character  and  thought  atmosphere. 
Blessed  is  the  one  who  can  say,  with  Paul: 
'  I  live,  and  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in 
me.' "— Elwin  Lincoln  Houss,  The  Drama 
of  the  Face. 

Self  and  Others 
Service  and  sacrifice  are  everywhere  woven 
into  the  web  of  the  world.  Henry  Drum- 
mond  was  the  discoverer  of  this  truth,  or 
at  least  was  the  first  to  see  it  clearly  and 
bring  it  out  fully.  In  his  book  on  T*? 
Ascent  of  Man,  he  shows  that  "  the  struggle 
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for  life "  ia  balaiteed  by  "  the  strnggle  for 
the  life  of  others/'  and  that  in  the  second 
of  these  two  principles  "lies  a  prophecy^  a 
suggestion  of  the  day  of  Altruism."  "  Take 
the  tiniest  protoplasmic  cell/'  he  says, 
"  immerse  it  in  a  saitable  mediam,  and  pres- 
entlj  it  will  perform  two  great  acts — ^the 
two  which  sum  up  life,  which  constitute  the 
eternal  distinction  i>etween  the  living  and 
tb?  dead — Nutrition  and  Reproduction.  At 
one  moment,  in  pursuance  of  the  Strnggle 
for  Life,  it  will  call  in  matter  from  without, 
and  assimilate  it  to  itself;  at  another  mo- 
ment, in  pursuance  of  the  Struggle  for  die 
Life  of  Others,  it  will  set  a  portion  of  that 
matter  apart,  add  to  it,  and  finally  give  it 
away  to  form  another  life.  Even  at  its 
dawn,  Ufe  is  receiver  and  giver;  even  in 
protoplasm  is  Self -ism  and  Other-ism.  These 
two  tendencies  are  not  fortuitous.  They  have 
been  lived  into  existence.  They  are  not 
grafts  on  the  tree  of  life.  They  are  not 
painted  on  the  canvas,  they  are  woven  into 
it^'-^AMES  H.  Snowden,  Is  the  World 
Growing  Betterf 

Correcting  Wrong  Concepts 

Wrong  concepts  of  God  may  leave  positive 
antagonisms  which  require  years  to  over- 
come. A  little  girl  of  nearly  four  years  had 
JQst  lost  her  father.  She  did  not  under- 
stand the  funeral  and  the  flowers  and  the 
bnrial.  She  came  to  her  mother  in  the 
evening  and  asked  where  her  papa  was. 
The  stricken  mother  replied  that  "  Qod  had 
taken  him." 

**  But  when  is  he  coming  backf"  asked  the 
ehild. 

The  mother  answered  that  he  could  not 
come  back. 

"Not  ever!"  persisted  the  child. 

"  Not  ever,"  whispered  the  mother. 

"Won't  God  let  himf "  asked  the  relent- 
less questioner. 

The  heart-broken  mother  hesitated  for  a 
word  of  wisdom,  but  finally  answered,  "  No, 
God  wtll  not  let  him  come  back  to  us." 

Care  and  wisdom  needed. — And  in  tffdt 
moment  the  harm  was  done.  The  child  had 
formed  a  wron^  concept  of  Qod  as  one  who 
would  wilfully  take  away  her  father  and 
not  let  him  return.  She  burst  out  in  a  fit 
of  passion :  ''  I  don^t  like  God  t  He  takes 
my  papa  and  keeps  him  away." 

That  night  she  refused  to  say  her  prayer, 


and  for  weeks  remained  rebellious  and  un- 
forgiving toward  the  God  whom  she  accused 
of  having  robbed  her  of  her  father.  How 
should  the  mother  have  answered  her  child's 
question?  I  can  not  tell  in  just  what  words, 
but  the  words  in  which  we  answer  the  child's 
questions  must  be  chosen  with  such  infinite 
care  and  wisdom  that  bitterness  shall  not 
take  th«  place  which  love  toward  God  should 
occupy  in  the  heart. 

Another  typical  difficulty  is  that  children 
are  often  led  Ao  think  of  Qod  as  a  distant 
God*  A  favorite  Sunday-school  hymn  sings 
of  "God  above  the  great  blue  sky."  To  many 
children  '6od  is  "in  heaven,"  and  heaven 
is  localized  at  an  immeasurable  distance. 
Hence  the  fact  of  God's  nearness  is  wholly 
missed.  Children  come  to  think  of  Qod  as 
seated  on  a  great  white  throne,  an  aged, 
austere  and  severe  Person,  more  an  object 
of  fear  than  of  love.  And  then  we  tell  the 
children  that  they  "  must  love  God/'  forget- 
ting that  love  never  comes  from  a  sense  of 
duty  or  compulsion,  but  springs,  when  it 
appears,  spontaneously  from  the  heart  be- 
cause it  is  compelled  by  lovable  traits  and 
appealing  qualities  in  the  one  to  be  loved  1 

The  concept  of  God  which  the  child  first 
needs,  therefore,  is  God  as  loving  Father, 
expecting  obedience  and  trust  from  his  chil- 
dren; God  as  inviting  Friend;  God  as 
friendly  Protector;  God  ever  near  at  hand; 
God  who  can  understand  and  sympathire 
with  children  and  enter  into  their  joys  and 
sorrows;  God  as  Creator,  in  the  sunshine 
and  the  flowers;  but  above  all,  God  filling 
the  heart  with  love  and  gladness.  The  con- 
cept which  the  child  needs  of  Jesus  is  of  his 
surpassing  goodness,  his  unselfish  courage 
and  his  loving  service.  All  religious  teach- 
ing which  will  lead  to  such  concepts  as 
these  is  grounding  the  child  in  knowledge 
that  is  nch  and  fruitful,  for  it  is  making 
God  and  Christ  real  to  him.  All  teaching 
which  leads  to  false  concepts  is  an  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  spiritual  deelopment. — G.  H. 
Betts,  How  to  Teach  Beligion. 

Immortal  Life 

It  seemeth  such  a  little  way  to  me 

Across  to  that  strange  country — ^the  Be- 
yond; 
And  yet  not  strange,  for  it  has  grrown  to  be 
The  home  of  those  of  whom  I  am  so  fond : 
They  make  it  seem  familiar  and  most  dear, 
As  journeying  friends  bring  distant  regions 
near. 
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nr  r-rii  a  tit»r  And  join  the  lost  onei  to  long  due 
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And  «o  for  me  there  nothing  is  in  earth. 
And  so  the  grave  has  lost  its  victorj: 

It  i«  bat  eroesing  with  abated  breath 
And  white-act  face,  a  little  strip  of  sea. 

To  find  the  loved  ones  waiting  on  Ihe  shor^^ 

More  beautiful,  more  precious  than  before. 
— Ella  Wheels  Wilcox. 


ILY  LEADERS  AND  KINGS  OF  ISRAEL 
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with  her;  she  has  an  earthly  and    a. 
heavenly  friend.    (3)  But  one  of  the 
great  lessons  of  the  passage  for  us  to- 
day is  its  kindly  and  friendly  attitude 
to  the  foreigner.     It  is  believed  by 
many  scholars  to  have  been  written 
about  the  time  when  Ezra  (chapters 
9  and  10)  and  Nehemiah  (13:  23-27) 
were   seeking   by   drastic    legislation 
and  action  to  prevent  or  dissolve  the 
marriage     of     Jews     with     foreign 
women ;  and  this  great-hearted  writer, 
like  the  writer  of  Jooah,  lifts  up  his 
protest  against  all  that  small-minded- 
ness  and  narrow-beartedness,  which  is 
essentially  a  denial  of  the  principle 
that  God  has  made  all  mankind  of  o 
blood,  and  that  "  in  every  nation  be 
(or  she)  that  feareth  God  and  work- 
eth    righteousness    is    accepted   with 
him"  (Acts  10:35).     A  world  filled 
with   vindictiveness   and   hate  needs 
this  reminder,  that  the  foreigner  is 
also  a  creature  of  God,  with  the  same 
human  needs  and  rights  as  ourselves, 
and  capable  of  a  nobility  and  a  hero- 
ism that  may  equal  and  even  trans- 
cend our  own.    No  one  who  loves  ani? 
understands  the  story  of  Ruth  would 
ever  wish  to  see  the  alien  eicludwf 
from  the  great  eommonweallh,  whioh 
will  never  be  as  God  would  have  if 
until  it  embraces  every  man  and  every 
nation. 
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PROGRESSIVE  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT  IN 

AMERICA' 


Of  all  the  intervening  years  since  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims  until  now  this  year 
of  Tercentenary  preparation  and  celebration 
would  seem  to  be  most  timely  and  appro- 
priate for  a  survey  of  what  the  author  uses 
as  a  sub-title — the  enlarging  Pilgrim  faith. 
The  work  here  sketched 

"aims  to  do  for  a  movement  in  American 
theology  something  of  that  which  Dr.  Tul* 
loch's  BeligiouM  Thought  in  Great  Britain 
during  the  nineteenth  centyry  did  fpr  the 
better-known  period  in  English  and  !Scotch 
theology." 

The  biographical  appreciations — all  done 
in  exquisite  taste — and  theological  studies 
are  grouped  around  seven  leading  person* 
alities  whose  insight,  humanness,  and  learn- 
ing has  done  much  to  make  progress  possible. 
Xot  that  progress  began  with  men  like 
Bushnell,  Hunger,  Gordon,  and  others,  but 
with  them  the  stream  of  thought  assumes  a 
fulness  and  a  wideness  not  hitherto  in 
evidence. 

What  is  chronicled  in  these  well-thought- 
out  studies  is  not  to  be  marveled  at  when  we 
consider  the  vast  change  which  has  come 
over  the  world  of  science  during  the  last 
sixty  years.  One  has  only  to  pause  a  mo- 
ment to  sense  fully  and  appreciate  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  literature  that  has  been 
produced  in  but  two  branches  of  knowVedge, 
sociology  and  psychology.  The  influence  and 
weight  of  all  this  on  the  present  generation 
can  not  for  a  moment  be  overlooked.  It  has 
been  acutely  felt,  and  in  the  light  of  it  all 
it  in  not  difficult  to  see  why  so  many  thinking 
people  can  not  accept  some  of  the  old  doc- 
trinal positions;  why  with  even  the  most 
charitable  attitude  they  can  not  view  things 
as  our  forebears  did  when  education  was  less 
widespread  than  it  is  to-day. 

It  would  be  hard  for  any  one,  we  think,  to 
read   these  chapters  on  America's  religious 


leaders  without  having  his  soul  stirred,  his 
mind  touched  with  a  new  sense  of  reality, 
worth,  and  gratitude.  These  men  have  fur- 
nished a  body  of  constructive  thought  that 
takes  the  rightful  place  of  what  was  in  the 
main  one-sided,  too  limited  in  scope,  and 
largely  static. 

Every  age  needs  leaders  and  never  more 
than  to-day.  With  our  complex  industrial 
life — which  the  Church  can  not  without  peril 
overlook — our  imperfect  educational  system, 
and  our  confused  religious  and  theological 
conceptions  we  surely  stand  in  need  of  such 
high-minded  men  as  are  brought  before  us 
in  this  volume.  Beligious  leadership  is  one 
of  the  great  necessities  of  our  time. 

Professor  Buckham  has  been  singularly 
fortunate  in  gathering  up,  as  it  were,  the 
main  conceptions  of  these  leaders.  His  com- 
ments and  estimates  are  concise  and  sym- 
pathetic and  take  on  something  of  the  large- 
ness and  wholesomeness  of  those  whom  he 
has  chosen  as  representatives  of  the  best  re- 
ligious thought  in  America. 

He  writes  hopefully  and  wisely  of  Ameri- 
can theology 

"  moving  forward  as  well  as  outward,  with  a 
freedom  and  impetus  that  promise  much  for 
the  future,"    .    .    . 

"  increasingly  becoming  that  which  theology 
as  a  science  must  be  in  order  to  be  true  to 
itself, — interdenominational,  or  rather  un- 
denominational, unsectarian,  devoted  to 
truth  for  its  own  sake  and  not  to  the  fur- 
thering of  the  interests  of  any  particular 
sect  or  denomination." 

"  The  removal  of  the  incubus  of  sec- 
terianism  from  theolog>'  gives  it  an  unlim- 
ited field  for  progress." 

"  True  development  is  never  a  destructive 
but  always  a  conserving  process." 

"I'nless  Christian  theology  recognizes  and 
interprets  both  personal  and  social  realities 
and  values,  it  fails  to  be  true  to  the  religion 
it  seeks  to  represent." 


*  Proqrfiunre  R^liffions  Thovffht  in  America.     By  John  W.  Buckham.     Houghton  MiiBir  Company, 
Boston,  1919.     8x5H   in.,  352  pp. 
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Singing  Mountains.  By  Albert  Ben- 
jamin Cunningham.    7%  x  5  in.,  315' pp. 

Dangerous  Days.  By  Mary  Roberts 
RiNEHART.  7%  X  5  in.,  400  pp.  Both 
published  by  Georg??  H.  Doran  Company, 
New  York. 

These  two  novels,  published  by  a  firm 
whieh  deals  principally  in  works  of  religious 
or  theological  content,  raise  one^  more  the 
question  whether  a  minister  should  read  fic- 
tion, if  so  why,  and  what  kind.  He  may 
read  it  for  several  reasons.  It  mav  serve 
as  a  soporific,  a  sedative,  or  a  counter- 
irritant  aft?r  labors  pastoral,  homiletic,  or 
social.  Or  he  may  use  it  as  a  stimulus  to 
imagination,  a  supply -source  for  vocabulary, 
or  a  suggestion  of  themes.  Or,  since  novels 
frequently  deal  with  social  or  other  prob- 
lems and  realistically  present  the  mirror  to 
life,  1k^  may  get  an  inkling,  otherwise  not 
easily  obtainable  b}'  him,  of  tendencies  to 
good  or  evil  present  in  society  and  hence 
matters  for  serious  study  and  treatment. 

The  first  of  the  volunif?s  named  above,  by 
a  Baptist "  minister's  son,  is  a  delightful 
**  homey "  tale  of  a  backwoods  preacher's 
family  living  in  the  "  singing  mountains  '* 
of  West  Virginia.  The_preacher,  a  sincere 
and  wholesouled  "  r-eal  fellow";  his  some- 
what delicate  wife;  a  grown-up  son  who  is 
teaching  and  is  wilful  and  stubborn  and  a 
bit  self-conscious,  but  finds  himself  ulti- 
mately; a  younger  son,  Ben,  who  might  be 
driven  to  the  bad,  but  under  his  father's 
love  and  judicious  handling  ^*  comes 
through";  and  a  little  daughter  just  old 
enough  to  be  a  tease — this  is  the  family 
about  which  the  tale  is  told.  It  begins  with 
the  younger  boy  running  away  from  board- 
ing school,  expecting  trouble  at  home  in 
consequence,  being  agreeably  disappointed, 
and  then  going  on  as  the  real  hero  of  the 
story.  It  is  a  delightfully  quiet  tale,  with 
touches  of  genuine  humor;  also  with  a  sly 
knock  at  adventists  who  get  flustered  at  war 
clouds  and  figure  out  from  Daniel  and  Reve- 
lation the  immis^nt  end  of  th^  world  and 
its  date.  The  father  is  a  conscientious  but 
firmly  wise  pastor,  who  lives  his  devoted 
life  in  a  piney  and  healthy  mountain  dis- 
trict, rears  a  contented  family,  and  sets  a 
noble   example   of  unostentatious   service. 

Mrs.  Rinehart's  title,  Dangerous  Days, 
has  double  meaning.  The  story  is  laid  in. 
war  davs — earlv   1915 — comes  down  to  the 

ft  a** 

late    days    of    1918.      The    danger    is    not 


merely  to  those  whom  wai*  affects  in  person 
and  imrse.  It  menaces  the  familv  of  a  rich 
manufacturer,  whose  shallow  and  selfish  wife 
estranges  a  long-suffering  and  really  noble 
husband,  puts  in  grave  jeopardy  of  soul 
their  son,  just  of  age,  subject  to  the  tempta- 
tions of  tlife  irresponsible  rich,  and  finally 
carries  her  out  of  bounds  in  an  elopement 
with  an  idler  in  her  own  society.  The  story 
is  not  a  pleasing  one,  it  presents  too  real  a 
picture  of  some  of  the  wasteful  and  ener- 
vating idling  and  play  of  those  who  have  no 
work  to  do  and  refuse  responsibilities.  The 
other  side,  too,  is  there — thoughtful  patriot- 
ism, unselfish  and  loyal  servic-?,  recovery  of 
youth  to  sober  truth  and  manliness,  and  de- 
votion of  men  and  women  to  country  and 
mankind.  There  is  a  lot  of  earnest  writing, 
a  picture  of  the  selfish  and  the  liglit  as  well 
as  of  the  serious  thinking  of  p?ople  in  trou- 
bles that  now  are  past.  And  there  is  also 
the  presentation  of  family  troubles  <that  do 
not  need  the  background  of  war  to  develop 
them. 

From  Bondage  to  Liberty  in  Religion. 

By  Geoiuie  T.  Ashley.  The  Beacon 
Press,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  1919.  7%  x 
5%  in.,  226  pp. 

It  makes  considerable  differene? — at  least 
with  many — when  one  has  to  comment  on  a 
book  that  represents  advanced  thought, 
thought  that  is  contrary  to  the  conceptions 
of  the  reviewer,  as  to  who  the  author  in. 
If  he  happens  to  be  the  son  of  the  revieir?r 
we  know  in  advance  that  the  judgment  of 
the  work  is  apt  to  be  more  charitable  than 
if  the  book  had  been  reviewed  by  an  un- 
known and  bitter  sectarian.  The  difference 
would  be  very  marked.  The  father  would 
not  as  a  rule  call  the  son  an  infidel  and 
h?retic  or  some  opprobrious  name  because 
they  differed  on  the  deep  questions  of  the 
soul.  No,  the  wise  father  would  seek  by 
every  means  to  appeal  to  the  son's  mind 
and  heart,  with  the  confidence  that  i:f  he 
presented  a  view  of  the  world,  of  man  and 
of  God  that  was  convincing  the  son  would 
modify  or  change  his  views.  That  is  the 
paternal  attitude  and  the  only  attitude  that 
will  win  the  thinking  people  of  either  sex 
to  the  Christian  way. 

The  author  frankly  acknowledges  that  he 
is  one  among  the  vast  number  who  have 
inherited  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  This 
9torv  we  are  assured  is  an  honest  effort  to 
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iin.l  the  proofs  of  th?  faitli  whicli  he  in- 
herited, and  his  hope  is  that  if  he  has  sue- 
t-reded in  making  out  a  good  ease  it  majr 
Ue  of  help  to  those  who  are  fettered  by 
et'<']esiastical  bondage. 

He  describes  the  processes  through  which 
h?  passed  in  his  religious  life  from  early 
rbildhood  to  mature  middle  life.  From  the 
narrowest  river  of  orthodoxy  he  nails  un- 
hinder ingly  to  the  broadest  ocean  of  liberal- 
ism. Brought  up  in  the  Baptist  faith  he 
finallY  makes  port  in  a  harbor  that  fields  to 
bim  light  and  liberty — the  Unitarian  Church 
where  he  now  ministers. 

The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah. 
By  L..  E.  BiNNS,  M.A.  Methnen  &  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  London,  1919.  8%  x  5%  in., 
x€-391  pp. 

The  i^isue  of  this  important  commentary 
on  Jeremiah  tends  to  show  unflagging  inter- 
"9t  in  this  book,  so  important  historically 
and  religioosly.  The  Introduction  waives 
practical ly  entirely  the  question  of  text — 
prob.ihly  a  wise  procedure,  since  this  is  an 
t»x<r-e<lingly  involved  problem,  which  will  re- 
({11  ire  much  work  for  many  years  before  it 
i*an  Ik*  settled — and  discusses  the  prophet's 
importance,  times,  lif?,  character,  teaching, 
\tf*ok  (composition  and  contents),  style,  and 
influence,  with  a  Chronological  Table — 90 
pages  of  print.  The  commentary  proper, 
ha>eci  on  the  B?vised  Version,  takes  up  382 
pages,  and  ia  followed  by  a  useful  index. 
Interjected  in  the  comment  are  ten  "ad- 
ditional notes,"  which  treat  briefly,  at  the 
points  where  the  subjects  occur  in  the  text, 
as  many  topics,  such  as  Jeremiah  and  Na- 
ture, The  Ark  and  the  Covenant,  Jewish 
Colonics  in  Egypt,  and  The  Fate  of  Baby- 
lon. The  method  of  treatment  combines  the 
topical  with  the  textual.  Thus  Chapter  1 
is  headed  "  The  Prophet's  Call,"  has  a  page 
of  introduction,  an  analysis  of  the  chapter, 
aifd  the  comment — text  above  and  elucida- 
tion below.  The  next  section  is  Chapters 
2-6,  First  Collection  of  Jeremiah's  Proph- 
(-cies,  with  sub-divisions  and  special  introduc- 
tions to  each  (2:1-3:5;  3:6-18;  3:19-4:4; 
4  :5  31 ;  Chap.  5  and  Chap.  6).  The  result  is 
an  nnusually  lucid  arrangement,  enabling  the 
student  to  perceive  with  almost  instant  in- 
sight the  value  and  relations  to  the  whole 
of  the  section  und?r  dif<cussion. 

As  to  the  comment  and  the  views  exprest 


thepein,  Mr.  Binns  expresses  his  great  re- 
liance upon  Co  mi  IPs  commentary,  and  also 
his  indebtedness  to  Driver,  Graf,  Oieso- 
brecht,  Clieyne,  Duhm,  and  Buttenwieser. 
The  character  of  the  comment  is  inclusive — 
it  notes  the  etymological,  syntactic,  histori- 
cal, theological,  religious,  and  literary  signifi- 
cances of  words,  phrases,  verst*s,  and  pas- 
sages. We  wish,  in  view  of  the  traui^latiou 
and  arrangement  of  4:23-26  given  on  p. 
Ixxix,  that  more  space  had  been  d^.^ voted  to 
revised  translation  and  arrangement  of 
Jeremiah's  poetic  measures,  of  which  the 
reader  of  the  Revised  Version  has  not  a 
glimpse. 

The  Story  of  George  Fox.  By  Rufus  M. 
Jones.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York,  1919.     7%  x  5  in.,  a69  pp. 

Those  who  are  not  familiar  with  English 
history,  particularly  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  can  hardly  appreciate 
contemporary  life  nor  be  of  much  service  in 
the  shaping  and  molding  of  a  policy  in  the 
interests  of  humanity.  **  Great  deeds  were 
done  then,  great  persons  liv-ed,  great  battles 
were  fought,  great  writers  wrote  immortal 
books."  It  was  a  time  of  great  achieve- 
ments and  **  a  great  awakening  came  to 
men's  souls."  Largely  because  of  those 
stirring  and  eventful  times  of  superb  heroism 
and  fidelity  to  duty  we  are  now  enjojing 
the  fruits  of  the  seed  then  planted. 

One  of  the  great  characters  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  was  George  Fox  (born  1624). 
If  one  wants  to  get  for  any  class  of  young 
people  (this  book  aims  to  meet  the  needs  of 
moral  and  religious  secondary  education)  a 
book  that  will  bring  them  in  touch  with  a 
great  religious  leader  of  the  seventeenth 
century  we  strongly  recommend  this  clear 
and  interesting  narrative. 

It  was  said  of  George  Fox  that  "He  was 
valiant  for  the  truth,  bold  in  asserting  it, 
patient  in  suffering  for  it,  immovable  as  a 
rock"  and  with  this  testimony  of  an  inti- 
mate friend  we  think  most  people  will  agree. 

The  book  belongs  to  the  Great  Leaders 
Series.  It  would  seem  to  us  as  tho  it 
would  be  wi^e  when  young  people  are  study- 
ingr  ^  great  historical  character  like  Fox 
that  it  would  be  well  to  have  them  relate 
the  history  of  that  time  to  what  now  exists 
in  the  same  country,  and  especially  to  note 
the  great  progress  made.     Fox  had  almost 
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no  education.  Suppose  he  had  had  a  good 
education  what  turn  would  his  life  have 
taken  f 

The  Art  of  Public  Worship.  By  the  Rev. 
Percy  Dearmee,  D.D;  A.  R.  Mowbray 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  London  and  Oxford,  1919. 
7V^x5  in.,  213  pp. 

The  author  is  an  Anglican,  a  writer  of 
note  on  this  and  kindred  subjects,  and  this 
volume  has  significance  mainly  for  his  own 
communion  and  for  Protestant  Episcopa- 
lians. Others,  however,  will  find  here  some 
general  principles  and  many  practical  hints 
as  to  both  the  externals  and  the  essentia  of 
worship  which  may  prove  applicable  and 
suggestive.  Religion  *'  must  be  contained," 
the  author  says,  within  beauty,  goodness  and 
truth.  These  three  |ire  all  manifestations  of 
God.  Hence  art  (in  relation  to  beauty)  has 
its  function  in  worship.  And  so  Dr.  Dearmer 
is  most  concerned  with  art — as  applied  to 
ritual,  music,  and  ceremonial,  incidentally 
also  to  the  sanctuary  itself,  however  simple 
that  sanctuary  be. 

Speaking  of  the  churches  which  have,  for 
example,  a  seating  capacity  of  three  hundred 
and  a  congregation  of  forty,  but  are 
"  pewed  "  to  their  "  walls  and  corners,"  he 
urges  that  the  seating  be  reduced  to  a  block 
sufiScient  for  the  needs  of  the  worshipers, 
**  placed  near  the  chancel."     And  then 

**  the  church  becomes  another  place ;  it 
takes  on  something  of  the  dignity  of  a  small 
cathedral,  and  at  the  same  time  becomes 
comforting  to  the  eye  and  homelike." 

Such  counsel  is  worth  considering  by  all 
denominations.  But  most  of  the  volume  has 
little  interest  outside  of  the  Anglican  and 
Protestant  Episcopalian  communions.  The 
Prayer  Books  of  these  two  bodies  are  com- 
pared, with  the  American  preferred.  Other 
changes  are  proposed,  and  means  for  con- 
tinuous betterment  in  ritual  and  ceremony 
suggested. 

The  Faith  of  Isaiah.  By  Alex  R.  Gordon, 
n.Litt.,  n.D.  The  Pilgrim  Press,  Boston, 
1919.     7%x4%  in.,  2(50  pp. 

The  lure  and  the  depth  of  the  book  of 
Isaiah  is  no  more  strikingly  illustrated  than 
by  the  fact  that  the  Old  Testament  scholar, 
no  matter  what  he  begins  with,  usually  gets 
around  to  a  study  of  Isaiah's  prophecies  or 
of  some  phase  of  them.     He  feels  that  in 

He   of  the   many   commentaries,  versions, 


'•  and  paraphrases,  some  essential  beaaty  or 
truth  yet  remains  to  be  exhibited  or  street. 
So  Professor  Gordon  of  McGill  University, 
whose  Early  Traditions  of  Genesis  was  no- 
ticed in  our  columns,  here  pays  his  implicit 
tribute    to  *the   versatile    Hebrew    prophet. 
This  he  does  in  a  series  of  eighteen  studies, 
the  themes  of  some  of  which  are  familiar  to 
the  student  of  prophecy — ^like  The  Vision  of 
the  Lord,  The  Day  ef  Jehovah,  The  Prince 
of    Peace,    The    Suffering   Servant;    others 
sound  like  fresher  and  apropos  formulations 
of  the  prophet's  themes — ^like  National   Ir- 
religion.  Heralds  of  the  Dawn,  The  Drama 
of  Redemption,  Life   from   the   Dead,    The 
League  of  Nations.     The  method  employed 
usually  states   the   historical   circumstances 
which    environed    the   section   under    study, 
exegesis  and  application,  and  often  a  trans- 
lation of  part  of  the  section,  retaining  the 
poetic  form  of  the  original — unforttmately 
not  followed  in  any  of  the  official  English 
versions.    Striking  bits  of  imagery  or  word 
play  are  often  brought  out — as  for  example 
the  last  half  of  Isa.  7:  9; 

"  If  ye  will  not  believe. 
Ye 'shall  not  he  established"   (7:8flf.). 

which  is  illuminated  by  this  footnote: 

"  The  play  of  words  in  the  orij^inal  is 
finely  brought  out  in  G.  A.  Smith's  para- 
phrase, *  If  ye  have  not  faith,  ye  cannot  hav? 
staith.'  With  this  may  be  compared  Luth- 
er's rendering,  *61aubet  ihr  nicht,  so  bleihet 
ihr  nicht,'  Wade's  'If  ye  will  not  confide, 
ye  shall  not  abide,'  and  McFadven's  *No 
faith,  no  fixity.'" 

Isaiah  is  so  rich  that  the  student  may  as- 
sume that,  however  well  his  shelves  are 
stocked  with  conmientaries  and  studies,  an 
expert  like  Dr.  Gordon  will  have  something 
new  and  worth  attention. 

At  a  Dollar  a  Year.  Ripples  on  the  Edge 
of  the  Maelstrom.  By  Robi>st  L.  Ray- 
mond. Marshall  Jones  Oompanv,  Boston, 
1919.     239  pp. 

During  and  after  the  conflict  the  popu- 
lar heroes  have  been  and  are  those  who 
offered  the  supreme  sacrifice  **on  Flanders 
Fields"  or  elsewhere  in  France,  whether  they 
were  called  to  pay  or  not.  But  all  the  time 
there  were  those  here  whose  devotion  was 
equal  in  sincerity,  whose  opportunity  and 
gift,  however,  were  less  "by  reason  of  age  or 
other  disability."  Some  of  these  were  civil- 
ians who  gave  up  their  places  in  industry 
to  serve  "at  a  dollar  a  year";  others  were 
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In  the  service  bnt  were  held  here  at  tasks 
00  hss  e$;sential  to  iv inning  the  war  than 
those  undertaken  and  performed  on  the  field. 
Not  much  has  been  heard  of  these,  tho 
*hpj  deserve  mucli  gratitude.  Their  deeds 
are  suggested  in  this  splendid  volume  of 
figbt  short  stories  (with  a  postscript)  by  a 
civilian  war  worker  who  knows.  Some  of 
'he  fbaracters  appear  in  all  'the  tales,  and 
thev,  aided  by  a  rather  pretty  love-interest 
'hat  develops,  maintain  the  thread  of  con- 
tinuity. It  is  well  for  the  minister  to  read 
f-nce  these  tales^  even  tho  they  are  ficti- 
*it>us.  He  will  probably  read  them  twice 
at  least.  They  offer  essential  truth,  and 
tber  wigpest  many  a  sermon.  There  is  por- 
trared,  for  instance,  a  "junk  dealer"  who 
literally  gives  his  life  in  the  salvage  service. 
Here  are  a  couple  of  bits  from  the  "Post- 
♦rript.'^ 

"fteneral  Foch,"  answered  the  Doughboy, 
'Mijted  to  spend  a  balf  hour  or  so  alone  in 
church  nearly  every  day,  ^t  a  time  when 
hf  wa»s  reasonably  busy  carrying  the  weight 
of  the  civilized  w^orld  on  his  shoulders.  I've 
tried  it:  it*s  a  help."  The  man  in  the 
street  nodded  biB  head  in  agreement.  "Tou 
i*»t  it  is,**  he  said  emphatically.  "Even 
*Vi<e  of  U3  over  here  have  had  moments 
*:jring  the  last  two  years  when  we  felt 
Ti.e  need  of  something  different  from  what 
Tve  could  find  in  the  newspapers  or  derive 
from  chit-chat." 

Then,  later,  the  Dough-boy  remarks: 

"In  the  long"  years  of  peace^  for  which 
ire  all  hope  and  pray,  when  there  will  be 
no  opportunity  for  a  spot-light  display  of 
the  willingness  of  our  people  to  suffer,  to 
Mcrifice,  and  to  work  together  for  the 
common  good,  I  am  not  going  to  be  troubled 
in  my  mind  by  surface  indications.  I  shall 
Is  now  that  deep  down,  the  ability,  and  the 
faith,  and  the  will,  are  there  always." 

The  Rival  Philosophies  of  Jesus  and 
Paul.  Being  an  Explanation  of  the 
Failures  of  Organized  Christianity  and  a 
Vindication  of  the  Teachings  of  Jesus, 
Which  Are  Shown  to  Contain  a  Religion 
for  All  Men  and  for  All  Times.  By 
Ignatius  Singer.  George  Allen  &  Unwin, 
Ltd.,  London,  1919.    8x5  in.,  347  pp. 

The  author  of  this  volums  raises  a  pre- 
judice against  the  volume  in.  the  second 
paragraph  of  his  Foreword,  where  he  says: 
"I  dissociated  myself  at  an  early  age  from 
what  is  conventionally  called  religion." 

A  little  further  along  he  makes  clear  that 
he  draws,  as  do  most,  a  line  between  re- 
ligion  and    theology,  and  professes  to   dis- 


card  the  latter — ^building  his   own  system, 
however.     He  holds: 

"That  Jesus  was  not  the  founder  of 
Christianity;  that  the  Christ-myth  had  no 
existence  until  many  years  after  his  death; 
that  his  teachings  and  the  teachings  of  doc- 
trinal Christianity  are  mutually  exclusive 
and  opposed  to  each  other.  I  desire  further 
to  show  that  whiVe  there  was  a  real  Jesus, 
the  'Christ'  of  the  Gospels  is  a  myth." 

lie  then  selects  from  the  gospels  what  he 
regards  as  the  genuine  teachings  of  Jesus, 
and  contrasts  these  with  other  teachings  of 
the  synoptic  and  Johannine  writings,  and 
with  the  Pauline  work  and  its  results  in 
"founding"  Christianity.  He  concludes  that 
Christianity  and  "the  philosophy  of  Jesus" 
are  basically  incompatible. 

To  evaluate  this  volume  correctly  one 
must  erase  the  prejudice  the  author  creates 
against  himself.  It  will  then  be  seen  that 
while  his  criticism  is  as  subjective  as  that 
of  the  "mythical"  school — and  often  as  er- 
roneous— ^nevertheless  there  is  so  much  ex- 
cellent exegesis  and  penetrating  insight,  and 
so  many  illuminating  renderings  that  tlie 
volume  is  \rorth  candid  examination.  It 
will  often  prove  a  decided  stimulus  to  crea- 
tive thinking,  and  will  suggest  many  a  fruit- 
ful topic  and  line  of  thought. 

The  Church  and  Its  American  Oppor- 
tunity. Papers  by  Various  Writers  Read 
at  the  Church  Congress  in  1919.  Edited 
by  CTiarles  Lewis  Slattery.  The  Macmil- 
lan  Company,  1919.     T^  js.  5  in.,  235  pp. 

At  a  congress  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  held  in  New  York  April  29  to  May 
2,  1919,  twenty  addresses  were  delivered,  and 
are  here  reproduced,  upon  seven  subjects  as 
follows : 

The  Effect  of  the  War  on  Eeligion,  Shall 
We  Retain  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Lec- 
tionary  and  the  Sunday-school-,  The  Obliga- 
tion of  the  Cluirch  to  Support  a  League  of 
Nations,  Essentials  of  Prayer-book  Revi- 
sion, The  Need  of  an  American  Labor  Party-, 
Necessary  Readjustments  in  the  Training  of 
the  Ministry,  The  Functions  of  the  Episco- 
pate in  a  Democracy. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  some  of  these  sub- 
jects concern  Episcopalians  principally  or 
entirely — so  the  second,  fourth,  and  seventh; 
others  are  of  interest  to  all  religious  denom^ 
inations,  so  the  first,  third,  and  sixth.  One 
is  political,  the  fifth,  and  its  three  advocates 
divide  two  for  and  one  against  labor's  en-. 
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tering  politics  as  a  separate  partj  organiza- 
tion. The  first  subject  states  the  two  posi- 
tions so  often  emphasized  in  our  own  col- 
umns and  elsewhere  during  the  war  and 
since — the  need  for  the  democratizing  and 
for  the  unifying  of  the  Church — ^and  elicits 
a  plea  for  understanding  the  foreigner  in 
the  midst  of  us  with  all  his  handicaps.  One 
of  the  speakers  uses  these  fine  words: 

"  I  am  urging  that  elementary  Christi- 
anity should  be  our  guide^  in  our  treatment 
of  all  men  and  wom?n  now  and  forever." 

The   Early  Christian  Books.     By  W.  J. 
Perrar,  M.A.     The  Macmillan  Companv,- 
Ncw    York,    1919.      7^4x4%    in.,    xix-^ 
108  pp. 

The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  is  issuing  a  useful  series  of 
"  Hamlbooks  of  Christian  Literature,"  in 
which  the  present  volume  has  a  place.  Con- 
cern for  present-day  problems  often  obscures 
the  desirability  of  guiding  the  present  in  the 
light  of  history's  teachings.  It  is  well,  often 
to  glance  at  earlier  critical  periods  in  order 
to  see  how  the  crisis  was  passed.  Mr.  Ferrar 
furnishes  a  guide  to  the  earliest  post-apos- 
tolic literature  evoked  by  the  needs  of  Chris- 
tians and  churches  between  A.T).  95  and 
170 — Gement  of  Rome  to  Tatian's  Diafeff- 
saron.  He  gives  also  a  well-selected  bibli- 
ography, unfortunately  omitting  the  Ameri- 
can reprint  of  the  Anti-Xicene  Christian  Li- 
brary which  has  gone  into  so  many  book 
repositories  here  and  is  so  much  handier 
than  the  Edinburgh  edition.  The  volume 
serves  as  a  handy,  condensed  book  of  ref- 
erence. 

Christian  Life  in  the  Community.  A.  J. 
W.  Mysais.  The  Association  Press,  New 
York.      129   pp. 

A  little  volume  intended  to  serve  as  a 
manual  for  students,  giving  a  succinct  ac- 
count of  the  needs  of  a  world  sorely  and 
desperately  in  need  of  the  reconstructive 
power  of  religion.  The  book  is  the  result 
of  consultation  with  various  members  of 
Sunday  Scliool  Boards  and  the  North 
American  Student  Movements  in  an  effort 
to  provide  material  for  training  students  for 
church  work.  It  was  planned  with  special 
reference  to  Canada,  giving  an  abundance 
of      illustration      drawn      from      Canadian 


sources.     With  each  chapter  are  -given  gun 
gestions  for  study  and  investigation. 

For  Pulpit  and  Platform.  By  John  Ma 
HAN  KxGLisH,  D.D.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York,  1919.  6%  x  4%  in., 
143  pp. 

The  short  cut  to  a  particular  place  or  po 
sition  in  life  is  not  always  the  most  satis- 
factory. The  long  way  round  with  all  its 
obstructions  and  discouragements  oft?n 
proves  to  be  the  path  that  leads  to  power 
and  success.  We  have,  however,  to  take  hu 
manity  very  much  as  we  find  it,  and  so  it  is 
that  in  the  book  world,  as  in  every  depart 
ment  of  life,  we  find  placed  at  the  con- 
venience of  every  one  desirous  of  getting 
ahead,  short-cut  aids  put  in  brief  And  at- 
tractive form.  Here  is  an  example  of  such 
a  help — a  handbook  designed  to  assist  tliost' 
who  are  anxious  to  do  more  and  better  vork 
in  public  speaking.  It  sets  forth  what  it 
regards  as  the  Qi^sentials  in  public  spe?fh, 
and  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  hu<y 
pastors,  students  in  the  seminaries,  and  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  speak  on  religious 
topics. 

The  Teaching  Values  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. By  J.  M.  Duncan,  D.D.    The  Til 
grim  Press,  Boston,  1918. 

This  is  the  second  part,  second  year,  ot 
the  New  Teacher  Training  Course,  bascil  on 
outlines  adopted  by  the  Sunday -Scliool  Oxm 
cil  and'  approved  by  tl>e   National  Coiimll 
Commission  on  Moral  and  Religious  Ediu'a 
tion.     The  other  three  parts  of  the  seivnl 
year's  course  are:    Part  I.     The  Tcaehin;: 
Viilues   of    tlw    Old    Testament,  A.   J.  W. 
Meyers.      Part    II.      The    Program  of  tli« 
C!hristian  Religion,  Frank  K.  Sanders.    Part 
ITT.      How   to   Train    the   Devotional   Uf^\ 
Luther  A.  Weigle  and  Henry  H.  T\v?edy. 

The  Christian  Basis  of  World  Demo- 
cracy. By  Kenneth  Scott  LATOLRtTTK. 
Th?  Association  Press,  Ncav  York.  W^-^- 
(iVi  X  4  in.,  200  pp. 

These  are  dailv  studies  for  twelve  wct'k^- 
The  purpose,  we  are  told,  is  to  discover  from 
a  study  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  what  sor* 
of  an  int?rnationnl  order  would  result  if 
those  teachings  were  put  into  practise. 
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During  one  of  the  intense  persecutions  by  which  an  early  Roman 
emperor  harried  the  Christians  of  the  first  century  some  unknown 
writer  (Hamack  thinks  it  was  a  woman)  wrote  an  extraordinary  little 
book  to  hearten  tiiose  who  were  undergoing  the  trial  of  their  faith. 
I  mean,  of  course,  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  It  is  marked  by  rare 
genius  and  by  undoubted  inspiration.  It  is  full  of  Vital  messages  and 
it  contains  passages  of  great  power.  Just  before  the  most  loved  sec- 
tion of  the  little  book — ^the  account  of  the  faith-heroes — ^the  author, 
in  a  passage  open  to  a  variety  of  translations,  refers  to  the  fact  that 
those  to  whom  he  is  writing  have  suffered,  and  have  su£^ered  joyfully, 
the  spoiling  of  their  possessions,  ''  knowing,"  he  says,  ^'  that  you  have 
yourselves  for  a  better  possession  " — you  yourselves  are  a  better  pos- 
session than  any  of  those  goods  which  you  have  lost  for  your  faith. 

I  wonder  if  the  readers  fully  realized  the  truth,  or  if  we  should 
to-day  realize  it  had  we  suffered  a  similar  stripping.  We  are  very 
slow  to  take  account  of  that  type  of  stock.  We  are  very  keen  about 
our  other  assets,  but  we  often  fail  to  prize  this  supreme  ownership, 
the  possession  of  ourselves.  There  is  a  story,  both  sad  and  amusing, 
of  an  insane  man  who  was  seen  wildly  rushing  about  the  house,  from 
room  to  room,  looking  in  cupboards  and  clothes-presses,  crawling 
under  beds,  obviously  searching  for  something.  When  questioned  as 
to  what  he  was  so  frantically  looking  for  he  replied,  "  I  am  trying 
to  find  myself !"  It  is  not  as  mad  as  it  seems.  I  am  not  sure  but  that 
we  who  are  not  trying  to  find  ourselves  are  after  all  more  crazy  still. 

Old  Burton,  who  wrote  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  well  said: 

"  Ifen  look  to  their  tools ;  a  painter  will  wash  his  pencils ;  a  smith  will  look 
to  his  hammer,  anvO,  and  forge;  a  husbandman  will  mend  his  plow-irons  and 
grind  his  hatebet,  if  tt  'be  dnll ;  a  musician  will  string  and  unstring  his  lute ;  only 
scholars  neglect  that  instrument,  their  brain  and  spirits  I  mean,  which  they 
daily  nse." 

Not  scholars  only,  but  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men  are  guilty 
of  this  strange  insanity.  If  the  Duke  of  Westminster  should  offer  to 
transfer  to  us  his  estates,  we  would  rush  with  all  conceivable  speed  to 
acquire  our  new  potential  possessions.  We  would  go  as  with  wings 
of  an  aeroplane  to  get  the  transaction  accomplished  before  anything 
could  occur  to  keep  us  from  entering  into  our  fortune.  But  here  we 
are  already  within  reach  of  a  vastly  better  possession  of  which  we  are 
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strangely  negligent.  If  it  came  to  a  choice  between  himsdf  and  his 
outward  possessions,  this  duke  who  owns  so  much  would  not  hesitate 
a  minute  whitfh  to  prefer.  If  in  a  crisis  of  illness  he  could  save  himself 
by  surrender  of  his  goods,  they  would  instantly  go.  "  Give  me  health 
and  a  day,"  Emerson  said,  "  and  I  will  make  the  pomp  of  emperors 
ridiculous."  ^^ 

What  we  would  do  in  a  crisis  we  often  fail  to  do  when  no  crisis 
confronts  us,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  too  often  we  miss  and  even  squander 
that  better  possession,  ourselves.  The  best  way  to  win  it  and  enjoy 
it  is  to  cultivate  those  inner  experiences  and  endowments  which  make 
us  independent  of  external  fortune.  All  Christ's  beatitudes  attach  to 
some  inherent  quality  of  life  itself.  The  meek,  the  merciful,  the  pure, 
are  "  happy,"  not  because  the  external  world  conforms  to  their  wishes, 
but  because  they  have  resources  of  life  within  themselves  and  have 
entered  upon  a  way  of  life  which  continually  opens  out  into  more  life 
and  richer  life.  They  have  found  a  kind  of  Canaan  that  ^^  comes " 
in  continuous  instalments. 

One  of  the  simplest  ways  to  heighten  the  total  value  of  life  is  to 
form  a  habit  of  appreciating  the  world  we  have  here  and  now.  It 
presents  occasional  inconveniences  no  doubt,  but  think  of  the  amazing 
donations  which  come  to  us:  the  tilting  of  the  earth's  axis  twenty- 
three  and  a  half  degrees  to  the  ecliptic  by  which  contrivance  we  have 
pur  seasons ;  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  earth  and  water  is  just 
right  to  give  us  a  fine  balance  of  rain  and  sunshine;  the  extraordinary 
way  in  which  the  entire  universe  submits  to  our  mathematics  so  that 
every  movement  of  matter  and  evei^  vibration  of  ether  conforms  to 
laws  which  we  formulate;  the  accumulation  and  storage  of  fuel  and 
motor  power,  with  the  prospect  of  even  greater  resources  of  energy 
to  be  had  from  the  unoccupied  space  surrounding  the  earth.  Then, 
again,  it  can  not  be  a  matter  of  unconcern  that  there  is  such  a  wealth 
of  beauty  lavished  upon  us  everywhere,  waiting  for  us  to  enjoy  it. 
There  is  here  a  strange  fit  between  the  outer  and  the  inner.  The  more 
one  draws  upon  the  beauty  of  the  world  and  enjoys  it,  so  much  the 
more  does  he  increase  his  capacity  to  discover  and  enjoy  beauty. 
Coal  and  oil  may  become  exhausted,  but  beauty  is  inexhaustible.  The 
only  trouble  is  that  we  are  so  limited  in  our  range  of  appreciation  of 
it.  We  turn  to  cheaper  values  and  miss  so  much  of  this  free  gift  of 
loveliness. 

Greater  still  should  be  our  resources  of  love  and  friendship. 
Nothing  could  be  stranger  or  more  wonderful  than  that  in  a  world 
where  struggle  for  existence  is  the  law  this  other  trait  should  have 
emerged.  It  is  easy  to  explain  selfishness ;  love  is  the  mystery.  Love 
forgets  self,  it  scorns  double-entry  bookkeeping,  it  gives,  it  bestows, 
it  shares,  it  sacrifices  without  asking  whether  anything  is  coming  back. 
And  it  turns  out  to  be  a  fact  that  nothing  else  so  enhances  and 
increases  the  value  of  this  '^  better  possession  which  is  ourselves." 

Even  more  wonderful,  if  that  is  possible,  is  the  way  we  are  formed 
and  contrived  to  have  intercourse  with  the  Eternal.  With  all  our 
material  furnishings  we  strangely  open  out  into  the  infinite  and  par- 
take of  a  spiritual  nature.  God  has  set  eternity  in  our  hearts.  We 
can  not  win  this  better  possession  nor  hold  it  permanently  unless  we 
exercise  these  spiritual  capacities  which  expand  our  being  and  add 
the  richest  qualities  to  life.  "  Thou  bast  made  us  for  thyself," 
Augustine  acknowledged  in  his  great  prayer  at  the  opening  of  the 
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Confessions  and  "  we  are  restless  un- 
til we  find  thee  as  our  true  rest." 
It  is  as  true  now  as  in  the  fourth 
century.  Barns  and  houses,  lands 
and  stocks,  mortgages  and  bonds,  do 
not  constitute  life  unless  one  learns 
how  to  win  and  possess  his  soul  and 


to  keep  that  best  of  all  possessions — 
himself. 
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Uaverford  College,  Haverford,  Pa. 


THE  RIVERS  OF  GOD 

The  Rev.  Archibald  Montoomebt,  Dumbarton,  N.  B. 


There  is  always  something  playful 
in  the  laughter  of  a  river  or  in  the 
rippling  music  of  a  mountain  stream. 
The  fields,  the  hills,  the  mountains, 
the  sea,  and  the  sky  have  always  a 
wonderful  story  to  tell  and  the  rivers, 
I  think,  are  just  as  eloquent,  as  full 
of  the  mystery  and  the  love  of  God. 

I  met  a  man  the  other  day  and  he 
told  me  how  he  had  spent  his  holidays 
at  a  place  in  the  Highlands,  on  the 
banks  of  a  boisterous,  laughing 
stream.  In  the  evening  he  was  lulled 
to  rest  by  the  rhythmic  sound  of  many 
waters,  audible  enough  at  first,  then 
fainter  and  fainter  as  sleep  would 
come  and  touch  his  eyes  and  he 
drifted  into  dreamland,  still  con- 
scious, to  the  very  end,  of  the  vwce 
that  always  came  to  him  through  the 
darkness,  and  the  loneliness,  and  the 
strangely  mysterious  void  of  night. 

I  can  quite  understand.  And  then, 
in  the  morning,  to  open  one's  eyes 
to  the  freshness  of  the  dawn,  and  hear 
again  the  endless  laughter  and  the 
music  of  the  river  as  it  tried  its  best 
to  find  its  way  to  the  boundless  deep ! 

Now,  strangely  enough,  I  have 
always  thought  that  rivers  are  the 
type  of  gladness — and  so  they  are  to 
a  great  extent.  I  have  often  stood 
on  river  banks  or  along  the  edge  of  a 
mountain  stream  and  listened  to  the 
music,  and  the  laughter,  and  the 
rhythmic  sound  of  running  water. 
And  even  in  the  winter,  when  the 
frost  and  the  snows  do  their  level  best 
to  hold  the  land  in  their  iron  grip, 
and  the  voice  of  nature,  so  eloquent 


always,  is  less  articulate  if  not  quite 
chilled  and  completely  silent;  when 
sheets  of  ice  stretch  over  the  river 
from  edge  to  edge,  revealing  a  boulder 
here  and  there,  or  jagged  rocks 
around  a  pool;  one  often  finds  that 
underneath  the  surface  there  is  move- 
ment still,  and  over  in  the  shallows 
(tho  underneath  a  covering  of  ice), 
one  often  hears  the  whispering  of  the 
river  in  playful,  half-sarcastic,  mock- 
ing syllables  all  the  time. 

It  does  seem  strange,  when  the 
fields  and  the  woods  are  so  very  silent, 
and  the  earth  is  covered  with  a  man- 
tle of  white,  and  the  trees  are  like 
lonely  sentinels  scarce  daring  to 
breathe  in  the  solemn  calm  of  a  win- 
ter day,  that  the  rivers,  irrepressible 
as  ever,  are  almost  the  only  things  to 
break  the  silence  and  speak  to  men 
just  once  again,  of  the  mystery  of 
life. 

Then,  in  the  springtime  of  the  year, 
when  the  earth  has  awakened  from  its 
winter's  sleep,  how  joyous  are  the 
rivers  as  they  find  their  way  with  a 
new  vitality  to  the  mighty  ocean  or 
the  boundless  deep ! 

I  can  never  think  of  the  rivers 
themselves  as  typical  of  sadness,  but 
I  think  of  them  always  as  full  of  ever- 
changing  life  and  joy  and  gladness. 
What  boundless  stores  of  energy  are 
well  within  their  reach !  And  seldom 
do  they  think  of  rest  and  never  do 
they  wander  back ;  for  the  word  they 
know  best  of  all  is  the  word  that  men 
at  times  forget,  the  one  word — "For- 
ward." 
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God  calls  them  from  the  mountains, 
from  the  breast  of  the  great,  eternal 
hills,  and  they  go  right  merrily  at 
God's  command.  From  boulder  to 
boulder,  from  rock  to  rock,  they  find 
their  way,  gathering  strength  the 
while  they  leap  from  the  heights 
above  to  the  plains  beneath,  from  the 
uplands  to  the  meadows.  They  are 
just  like  playful  children,  full  of 
laughter  and  joy,  of  the  pleasure,  the 
thrill,  the  daring,  the  romance  of  life. 
They  look  as  if  God  meant  them  to  be 
happy  and  always  to  be  active,  strong, 
and  free.  I  dare  say  it  is  part  of  their 
purpose — part  of  their  mission  in  the 
school  of  life. 

Down  in  the  meadows  they  move 
along  if  not  so  swiftly  yet  still  with 
the  same  resistless,  strong  determina- 
tion. And  all  the  time  they  murmur 
pleasantly,  breaking  every  now  and 
then  into  rippling  laughter,  as  they 
find  their  way  across  the  shallows  into 
perfect  safety. 

And  only  then,  if  ever,  do  they  seem 
to  rest,  gathering  strength  the  while 
they  listen  to  the  shepherd's  voice 
calling  the  sheep  at  break  of  day  or 
leading  them  ^^  'mong  pastures  green  " 
or  gathering  them  at  the  evening 
hour,  within  the  fold.  And  fain 
would  they  linger,  only  their  purpose 
is  not  yet  accomplished.  The  rivers 
of  God  must  find  the  sea. 

I  can  scarcely  understand  why 
laughing  rivers  can  ever  be  thought 
of  as  typical  of  sadness.  Perhaps 
men  seldom  think  of  them  in  just  this 
way.  I  have  often  wondered  if  they 
really  do,  and  it  must  be  a  terrible, 
hopeless  sadness  that  the  music  of  the 
rivers  can  not  dispel.  Was  there 
anything  wrong  with  the  rivers  of 
Babylon,  when  they  could  not  quench 
the  power  of  sorrow  in  the  human 
heart! 

How  can  men  think  of  the  rivers  of 


God  without  thinking  of  the  great 
love-source  from  which  they  come  and 
the  greater  love  to  which  they  flowf 
They  are  typical  of  human  life,  and 
human  life  (I  dare  to  think)  at  its 
level  best.  They  are  full  of  the  cour- 
age that  knows  no  fear  and  of  the 
rapid,  swift,  decisive  action  that 
speaks  of  resourcefulness  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  strength.  They  never 
doubt  their  power  to  ford  the  decep- 
tive shallows  that  spread  at  times 
across  the  path  of  human  life,  and 
they  break  into  song  at  the  prospect 
of  meeting  the  wonderful  depths  that 
lie  beyond.  And  there  they  find  the 
refiected  glory  of  the  heights  above. 
"  There  is  something  yet  to  live  for.*' 
That  is  what  the  rivers  tell  us,  as  they 
pass  forever  beyond  restriction,  out 
to  the  open  sea. 

There  may  be  sadness  in  the 
thought,  if  not  to  all,  at  least  to  some, 
that  life  is  ever  moving  onward.  Men 
can  not  hinder  the  progress  of  the 
years.  They  may  accomplish  much, 
no  doubt,  but  that  is  a  thing  they  can 
not  do.  Yet  every  day  is  a  new  be- 
ginning. Every  day  is  a  solemn,  if 
not  sad,  reminder  of  the  great  signifi- 
cance and  the  fleetness  of  time. 

We  have  watched,  of  course,  how 
morning  passes  into  noon,  and  noon 
goes  forward  into  quiet  night.  And 
the  evenmg  hour  brings  welcome  rest, 
when  the  work  of  the  day  has  been 
honestly  done.  Gk>d  bids  men  toil  for 
the  coming  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  perfect  peace. 

I  wonder  am  I  right  in  thinking 
that  just  as  the  river  finds  the  sea  and 
is  guided  in  safety  over  the  rocks  that 
would  seem  at  times  to  obstruct  its 
course,  and  over  the  deeps  and  across 
the  shallows;  so  human  life  is  guided 
— ^when  human  life  ia  based  on  God — 
out  to  the  ocean,  to  the  unrestricted 
freedom  and  the  fulness  of  his  love. 
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THE  PECULIAR  CASE  OF  STANLEY  DODD  &  CO.  vs. 

JAMES  KING 

THE  MODERN  AMERICAN  vs.  THE  MEDIEVAL  BRITON 

The  Rev.  W.  M.  Langdon,  De  Land,  Fla. 


The  plaintiff  had  brought  friendly 
suit  against  King  before  Justice 
Publico  Pinnyan,  in  the  Conrt  of 
Angledom,  to  obtain  iKMsession  of  the 
defendant's  domain.  Once,  when 
the  parties  met,  King  remarked  to 
Dodd: 

'^The  Bible, — ^which  to  me  means 
the  King  James  version, — ^is  the 
greatest  book  in  the  world ;  a  priceless 
treasure,  for  I  was  reborn  hj  it,  and 
have  lived  all  my  life  on  it.  The 
EUzabethan  English  is  the  finest  Ian* 
guage  that  was  ever  used;  the  sim- 
plicity, dignity  and  beauty  of  the 
common  version  can  not  be  surpassed ; 
and  I  do  not  believe  the  English- 
speaking  Church  will  ever  lay  this 
Bible  on  the  shelf." 

"I  quite  agree,"  replied  Dodd, 
''that  tiie  Bible  is  the  greatest  and 
dearest  book  in  the  world ;  and  that  is 
just  why  I  want  it  in  the  best  form 
possible.  The  good  is  often  the  worst 
enemy  of  the  better.  If  the  King 
James  version  were  inferior  to  its 
present  character,  it  would  more 
easily  yield  to  the  modem  Bible.  But 
consider: 

I.  Its  Lakouage:  "Suppose  you 
had  in  French  a  finer  style  of  lan- 
guage than  the  Elizabethan  English, 
would  you  have  the  Bible  of  the  En- 
glish-speaking world  in  that  tongue  f 
Suppose  that  Americans  were 
heathen,  and  missionaries  came  to  us 
with  the  Bible :  would  the  missionary 
translate  it  into  the  tongue  of  our  dis- 
tant insular  ancestors,  the  British 
subjects  of  James  First!  French  is 
not  my  mother  tongue,  and  neither 
is  the  King  James  English.  And  I 
want  the  thought  of  God  for  myself 
and  my  fellows  transmitted  through 
the  clearest  medium  that  I  can  find. 
I  do  not  want  to  be  obliged  to  become 


familiar  with  the  style  of  my  remote 
ancestors  before  the  messages  of  my 
heavenly  Father  sound  natural  to  me. 
The  principle  of  our  great  Bible  so- 
cieties has  been  to  supply  the  book 
to  the  nations  *  in  the  language  of  the 
cradle  and  the  market-place.'  But 
how  many  centuries  must  elapse  be- 
fore they  realize  that  the  King  James 
English  is  not  to  be  so  described  f 
The  cradles  and  market-places  of  to- 
day use  a  different  tongue  from  me- 
dieval English.  Altho  King  James' 
day  may  be  a  century  removed  from 
the  middle  ages,  the  language  had 
not  changed  materially  in  that  cen- 
tury. We  may  allow  our  ministers  to 
pray  partly  in  that  obsolete  tongue; 
but  we  would  not  allow  them  to 
preach  in  it;  nor  would  we  tolerate 
its  use  in  the  counting  house  and  the 
drawing  room.  Comparatively  few 
people  have,  like  you,  been  brought 
up  on  the  King  James  version;  and 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation read  the  Bible  regularly.  But 
doubtless  over  a  million  copies  of 
modem  English  versions,  mad<e  by  pri- 
vate effort,  have  been  circulated ;  and 
this  shows  a  growing  appreciation  of 
the  book  in  our  mother  tongue  as 
more  appropriate  than  the  tongue  of 
our  distant  grandmothers.  The  out- 
sider generally  will  have  more  respect 
for  a  church  that  keeps  the  language 
of  its  sacred  classic  up  to  date  than 
for  one  which,  through  an  indolent  or 
ill-judged  conservatism,  clings  to  the 
medieval  or  dead  languages.  Those 
whom  we  wish  to  interest  in  the  Bible 
are  the  multitude,  compared  with  the 
few  who  love  it.  A  British  authority 
recently  suggested  that  of  the  popu- 
lation of  45,000,000  not  1,400  read  the 
Bible  intelligently." 
"  Well,"  interposed  King,  "  he  cer- 
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tainly  sets  the  standard  of  intelli- 
gence high  enough !'' 

"You  referred,"  continued  Dodd, 
"to  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  the 
King  James  Version,  and  you  say  we 
can  not  now  write  such  English.  It 
may  be  that  the  tongue  of  the  modem 
has  degenerated  and  that  our  literary 
skill  has  vanished.  But  it  must  also 
be  confessed  that  the  public  has  never 
thought  enough  of  the  book  to  press 
into  its  service  as  translators  the 
greatest  poetic  talent  of  the  age.  We 
can  not  imagine  how  the  poetic  por- 
tions of  the  book  might  have  been 
improved  if  the  gifted  poets  of  past 
decades  had  been  interested  to  aid  in 
the  translation.  The  public  has  never 
paid  scholars  for  this  purpose.  Stu- 
dents have  given  their  lives  to  the 
work  of  translation  for  the  love  of 
the  cause,  and  not  for  i)ecuniary  re- 
muneration. But  the  argument  for 
beauty  and  rhythm  has  often  been 
over-emphasized.  Musical  expression 
is  not  the  prime  desideratum;  but 
truth,  accuracy,  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance. It  is  required  in  stewards 
who  purvey  the  thought  of  God  that 
they  be  found  not,  first,  musical,  but 
faithful.  And  yet  multitudes  of 
people  admit  the  superior  accuracy  of 
the  Standard,  while  they  refuse  to 
exchange  an  erroneous  version  for  it. 
In  other  words,  they  hold  up  the  King 
James  version  before  the  world,  and 
say :  'This  is  the  book  of  the  God  of 
truth.  We  know  that  parts  of  it  are  not 
true,  and  that  in  the  Standard  version 
truth  is  more  perfectly  presented. 
But  we  can  not  get  out  of  the  rut.' 

"But  aside  from  such  inaccuracy, 
the  King  James  is  not  grammatically 
flawless.  In  one  instance  those 
worthy  literateurs  murdered  the 
king's  English,  and  have  been  mis- 
leading learned  and  unlearned  for 
three  centuries.  The  other  day  a 
doctor  of  divinity  took  up  a  modem 
version  and  read:  *Who  do  men  say 
that  I  amf     *Why,'  he  exclaimed, 


'here  is  a  slip  in  grammar!'  'No/ 
replied  a  friend,  'it  was  the  King 
James  committee  who  repeated  five 
times  the  blunder  of  using  the  objec- 
tive case  "  whom  "  as  predicate  of  the 
subject  nominative  "  I " — an  error 
which  any  child  who  has  studied 
grammar  should  be  able  to  detect. 
The  modern  versions  generally  have 
corrected  these  six  passages,  and 
print:  'Who  do  men  say  that  I  amf 
etc.  Is  not  this  more  reverent  than 
to  put  such  an  error  into  the  mouth 
of  our  Lord,  whom  we  know  better  T 
And  yet  some  editors  have  the  assur- 
ance to  print  the  two  forms,  '  whom ' 
and  *who,'  in  parallel  columns  P 

"Well,"  said  the  surprized  doctor, 
"those  King  James  scholars  must 
have  been  great  to  make  people  think 
all  this  time  that  wrong  was  right." 

11.  Its  Divisions:  "Altho,"  con- 
tinued Dodd,  "  that  is  the  chief  gram- 
matical error  of  the  King  James  ver- 
sion, it  is  not  the  only  one.  A  more 
serious  defect  of  various  versions, 
however,  has  been  the  illogical  divi- 
sion of  the  text.  Of  course,  there 
must  be  division  in  any  piece  of  lit- 
erature. This  library  of  sixty-six 
books,  naturally  divided  between  the 
Old  and  New  Covenants,  is  more  used 
than  any  other  piece  of  literature; 
and  the  books  have  always  been  re- 
ferred to  by  name.  The  task  of  com- 
mitting to  memory  these  sixty-six 
names  has  tried  many  a  child,  but  I 
have  never  seen  a  proposal  to  number 
the  books  also.  If  we  did  so,  '  Book 
43 : 3 :  16'  would  also  suggest  what  we 
now  speak  of  only  as  '  John  3 :  16.' 
Then  the  child  who  could  count  up  to 
sixty  and  who  was  referred  to  *  Book 
36 '  would  not  look  for  Zephaniah  in 
the  New  Testament,  nor  confuse  its 
place  with  that  of  Zechariah. 

"Of  course,  the  division  of  each 
book  into  chapters  and  verses,  how- 
ever ill  done,  has  been  in  vogue  too 
many  centuries  to  be  changed.  But 
the  text  should  be  printed  in  para- 
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graphs  and  sections,  having  regard  to 
sense,  argument,  distinction  of  prose 
and  poetry,  and  of  speakers  quoted. 
The  idea  of  modern  printing  is  to 
make  a  picture  of  the  thought  on  the 
page;  while  a  page  of  the  King  James 
reminds  you  of  a  specimen  of  the 
cubist's  art,  tho  it  is  more  mechani- 
cally monotonous.  To  print  the  most 
valuable  of  books  as  the  medieval 
printers  did  the  Bible  has  been  a  most 
serious  injury  to  its  understanding. 
Suppose  a  modern  author  sent  a  per- 
fectly paragraphed  and  punctuated 
manuscript  to  a  printer,  and  the 
printer  returned  a  proof  dividing  the 
text  into  paragraphs  of  a  few  lines 
each,  what  would  the  author  think  f 
Can  you  imagine  his  disgust  and  in- 
dignation V* 

*Tes,"  said  King,  "I  should  cer- 
tainly feel  outraged  if  my  manuscript 
were  so  treated.  But  you  know  the 
verses  are  so  much  easier  to  find  in 
the  King  James  version  than  in  the 
Standard,  and  it  is  easier  to  keep 
your  place  when  you  read  responsive- 
ly  in  church  or  Sunday-school." 

"WeU,"  replied  Dodd,  "I  must 
admit  a  weakness  of  the  Standard 
version  at  that  point.  The  numbers 
of  the  verses  should  be  printed  in  the 
margin,  and  some  conventional  de- 
vice can  easily  be  put  in  the  text 
where  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the 
last  word  of  the  verse.  But  the 
laziness  that  shrinks  from  a  little 
effort  to  find  a  passage  is  a  poor  ex- 
cuse for  abusing  a  noble  piece  of  lit- 
erature. As  to  responsive  reading: 
the  prose  of  the  Bible  is  not  adapted 
for  that  purpose.  Bible  poetry  may 
appropriately  be  so  used;  and  the 
Standard  version  prints  it  so  that  it 
can  be  read  responsively  better  than 
in  the  King  James.  But  if  the  con- 
gregation is  to  join  in  prose  reading, 
they  would  do  well  to  read  the  whole 
passage  in  unison  with  the  leader; 
this  will  keep  their  attention  more 
steadily  than  reading  a  verse  in  turn. 


"Fortunately  the  American  Re- 
vised Bible  can  not  be  printed  in  verse 
form,  as  some  of  the  British  Revised 
Bibles  have  been — ^the  publishers 
yielding  to  the  unintelligent  popular 
demand.  Is  it  doing  justice  to  the 
American  Committee  to  undo  what 
they  accomplished  toward  a  better 
arrangement  of  the  text,  and  to  re- 
vert to  the  medieval  weakness  of  the 
verse  formf  Should  we  choose  chaos 
rather  than  cosmos  f  Should  we  not 
rather  improve  upon  the  American 
Committee's  paragraphing,  as  the 
Weymouth  and  Twentieth  Century 
versions  halve  done  for  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  as  Moulton,  Fenton,  and  Roth- 
erham  have  done  for  the  whole  Bible ; 
and  McFadyen,  for  eight  books  of  the 
Old  Testament?  Kent  (altho  his  para- 
graphing is  more  meager),  like 
Moulton,  has  omitted  all  figures  from 
the  text;  which  makes  the  book  most 
attractive  to  some  readers  who  have 
no  occasion  (like  the  student)  to 
search  for  particular  passages. 

"As  to  the  chapter  divisions,  here  is 
one  illustration  of  their  unfortunate 
influence :  my  boyhood  pastor  was  an 
able  member  of  the  Revision  Commit- 
tee; but  he  regularly  read  the  53rd 
chapter  of  Isaiah  at  the  communion 
service.  Now,  do  you  invariably  go 
to  the  theatre  half  an  hour  latef  Do 
you  always  begin  to  read  a  500-page 
noirel  at  page  100  f" 

"No,"  said  King,  "if  I  found  a 
book  with  the  first  hundred  pages 
missing  I  would  not  read  it." 

"  Well,  then,  why  should  every  one 
omit  the  first  three  verses  of  that  won- 
derful Messianic  prophecy  f  Take  up 
Moulton  or  McFadyen,  and  you  will 
begin  your  reading  at  the  beginning 
naturally, — at  verse  13  of  chapter  52. 
Similar  illustrations  might  be  multi- 
plied indefinitely. 

III.  Its  Author's  Name:  "Again, 
will  you  suppose  that  you  sent  a 
manuscript  to  a  publisher  with  your 
name  on  the  title  page,  and  the  book 
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issued   from  the  press,  substituting 
some     inadequate     title     for     your 


name" 

<<Why,"  interrupted  King,  "if  a 
printer  did  that  with  my  book  I 
would  sue  him  for  damages !" 

"  Well,"  continued  Dodd,  "  the  fa- 
vored people  of  Jehovah  (to  whom 
he  entrusted  his  covenant,  the  Old 
Testament),  with  reverent  intentions 
(it  is  true)  but  with  mistaken  judg- 
ment, refrained  from  pronouncing 
his  name,  and  the  pronunciation  of 
that  name  has  been  forever  lost.  They 
did  not  at  first  write  the  vowels  in 
their  manuscripts;  and  when  the 
vowels  were  introduced  they  wrote, 
under  the  consonants  of  ^Jehovah,' 
the  vowels  of  a  comparatively  insig- 
nificant title,  *  Lord/  They  *  took  the 
name  of  Jehovah,  their  Gtod,  in  vain,' 
by  Haking  away'  (Rev.  22:19)  that 
name  from  the  sacred  book ;  not  once, 
as  your  printer  did,  from  the  title 
page,  but  6,823  times!  How  much 
would  the  New  Testament  lose  for 
you  if  the  Bible  editors  should  re- 
move from  it  the  name  of  Jesus, 
and  substitute  'Master'  or  even 
^Savior  V 

"Why,"  said  King,  "I  would  not 
use  a  Testament  without  the  precious 
name  of  Jesus." 

"Well,"  said  Dodd,  "when  you 
have  exhaustively  explored  the  con- 
notations of  ^  Jehovah,'  and  have  read 
the  version  that  restores  his  name  in 
the  Old  Testament,  you  will  say  that 
it  was  worth  making  the  American 
Revision,  even  tho  it  made  no  other 
correction  than  to  restore  this  me- 
morial name.  It  may  seem  strange 
to  you  to  say:  'Jehovah  is  my  shep- 
herd'; but  in  these  eighteen  years 
thousands  of  adults  have  come  to 
love  that  name;  and  the  children  of 
this  generation  who  are  being  brought 
up  on  the  Standard  Version  in  the 
Sunday-school  half  a  century  hence 
will  find  the  sacred  name  so  pregnant 
with  meaning  and  with  the  tender  as- 


sociations of  a  lifetime  that  they  will 
be  unable  to  conceive  how  their 
parents  could  have  tolerated  such  an 
insignificant  title  as  ^  Lord ' ;  even  tho 
the  readers  understood  the  domain  of 
that  Lord  to  be  the  universe.  The 
conservative  British  revisars  scarcely 
more  than  doubled  the  four  instances 
in  which  the  King  James  committee 
used  ^Jehovah.'  The  Douay  and 
Jewish  versions  never  use  *  Jehovah.' 
McFadyen  uses  it  only  half  the  time 
in  the  psalms,  but  restores  it  gener- 
ally in  some  other  books.  Fenton  nses 
it,  tho  less  often  than  some  transla- 
tion of  it.  Rotherham  argues  for 
^Yahweh,'  and  uses  it  throughout  his 
version.  Altho  we  do  not  know  the 
pronunciation  of  the  name  *  Jehovah,' 
it  serves  as  well  as  ^Jesus';  for  no 
doubt  the.  pronunciation  ^Jehovah' 
is  as  near  its  original  rform  as  the 
English  ^Jesus'  is  to  the  early  Hebrew 
form  ^  Yehoshua.'  As  to  their  musical 
sounds,  some  consider  the  consonants 
of  ^Jehovah'  to  be  more  euphonious 
than  the  Gee-Z-S,  which  are  the 
framework  of  '  Jesus.'  So  the  Stand- 
ard uses  'Jehovah^  whenever  Moses 
or  a  prophet  or  a  psalmist  wrote  it; 
and  that  is  the  only  way  to  be  faithful 
to  the  inspired  original. 

^'  When  the  author's  name  has  been 
almost  lost,  and  his  thought  has  been 
so  imperfectly  represented,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  Dr.  Moulton  has  tried 
for  decades  to  convince  us  that  the 
Bible  is  the  worst  printed  book  in  the 
world.  The  people  of  God  have  not 
honored  him  and  themselves  by  mak- 
ing a  worthy  effort  to  improve  its 
form.  I  love  the  book  because  I  love 
the  Writer.  A  man's  regard  for  the 
Word  and  his  regard  for  the  Author 
are  so  equivalent  that  one  may  be 
inferred  from  the  other.  In  this  old 
world,  hoary  in  wickedness,  the  book 
is  yet  esteemed  above  all  other  booka. 
And  Jehovah,  who  has  delivered  the 
world  from  the  house  of  bondage,  is 
esteemed  above  all  gods,  altho  hn* 
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manity  serves  many  other  gods  beside 
him.  Yet  for  years  I  have  sought  in 
vain  for  any  one  actively  (while  not 
eominereially)  interested  in  the  pro- 
motion of  the  Standard  Version.  It 
is  trae  that  years  ago  a  Presbyterian 
lajrman  asked  me :  '  What  is  the  need 
of  printing  any  more  King  James 
Bibles  f  But  at  the  same  time  a 
Presbyterian  divine  inquired :  '  What 
is  the  need  of  advocating  the  Stand- 
ard Version  f  Is  it  not  generally 
accepted  r" 

IV.  Its  Hindbakce — Conserva- 
tism. "  When  the  merits  of  the  Stand- 
ard are  so  incfstimable,"  interjected 
King,  "how  do  you  account  for  the 
slowness  of  people  to  appreciate  itf" 

"  Well,''  replied  Dodd,  "  you  know 
that  great  masses  are  slow  movers, 
and  God's  mills  are  slow  grinders. 
Human  nature  is  a  mighty  mass,  and 
the  strongest  force  it  knows  is  con- 
servatism. Conservatism  is  a  good 
principle  when  it  preserves  the  good, 
but  a  vicious  one  when  it  hinders 
progress.  And  '  the  greatest  room  in 
the  world  is  the  room  for  improve- 
ment.' 

''  Moreover,  men  are  not  as  wise  in 
spiritual  as  in  material  affairs.  If 
you  offer  a  carpenter  a  diarp,  new 
tool  in  exchange  for  a  dull  old  instru- 
ment, he  will  jump  at  the  offer.  If 
your  church  was  lighted  with  candles 
or  lamps  or  even  gas,  and  I  should 
come  and  offer  to  instal  electricity  in 
your  building,  what  would  you  sayt 
Would  you  reply :  *  Candles  were 
good  enough  for  our  grandmothers, 
and  I  guess  they  are  good  enough  for 
us*  f  Would  you  say :  *  Our  parents 
worshiped  under  these  quaint  old 
lamps,  and  our  associations  with  them 
are  so  sacred  we  could  not  think  of 
surrendering  them — ^altho  the  sexton 
does  say  it  would  save  him  a  lot  of 
trouble  if  he  could  light  the  whole 
church  by  just  inressing  a  button'! 
On  the  contrary,  would  not  your  an- 
swer be :   <  Thank  you.    We  shall  be 


delighted  to  have  in  our  church  the 
best  and  most  up-to-date  i^stem  of 
illumination  that  civilization  affords'  f 
But  if  I  offer  to  replace  the  Author- 
ized Version  in  the  pulpit  and  pews 
with  the  Standard,  only  a  minority 
of  churches  would  make  such  a  reply. 
Tet  spiritual  light  is  more  important 
than  material  light. 

^'  Another  reason  is  that  the  Chris- 
tian public  is  lamentably  ignorant  as 
to  the  history  of  its  revered  Scrip- 
tures; tho  some  Sunday-schools  are 
beginning  to  interest  the  children  in 
*  How  we  got  our  Bible.'  But  many 
of  those  who  know  are  unwilling  to 
instruct  the  people.  The  role  of  the 
reformer  is  not  coveted,  and  ministers 
prefer  the  ease  of  the  statu  quo  to  the 
risk  of  criticism  and  opposition.  They 
'  do  not  wish  to  disturb  the  confidence 
of  the  people  in  Qod's  Word.'  And 
some  of  those  who  ought  to  know  do 
not  know.  Some  ministers  even  speak 
of  the  '  St.  James  Bible,'  and  think  of 
it  as  if  the  medieval  version  had  origi- 
nated with  the  Hebrew  apostle  of  the 
first  century,  instead  of  with  the 
British  monarch  of  the  seventeenth. 
I  heard  a  minister  in  the  American 
capital  deprecate  'all  this  meddling 
with  the  Bible,'  and  declare  that  its 
revision  had  been  a  curse;  which 
point  he  proceeded  to  illustrate.  A 
curse,  rather,  is  the  cast-iron  type  of 
mind;  once  in  the  mold,  forever  im- 
mutable ! 

''Our  case  is  peculiar  in  that  we 
have  a  partial,  incompetent,  and 
variable  jury.  If  an  individual  had 
used  the  two  versions  for  a  lifetime, 
or  a  people  had  used  them  for  a  cen- 
tury, they  would  be  qualified  to  judge 
between  the  two.  But  when  such  a 
party  has  been  prejudiced  by  long 
usage  of  one  version,  that  party  is  not 
qualified  for  judging  the  merits  of  e 
new  candidate.  Further,  the  mass  of 
readers  who  know  only  one  language 
can  not  imderstand  what  translation 
means,  and  are  not  in  a  x)osition  to 
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judge  between  the  two  renderings  of 
any  passage.  And  their  verdict  is 
changing  with  the  decades. 

V.  Its  Progress  :  "  When  the  Stand- 
ard appeared  the  popular  verdict 
threatened  to  throw  it  out  of  court. 
But  in  spite  of  the  strong  prejudice 
of  people  against  it,  it  has  made 
greater  inroads  upon  the  use  of  the 
Authorized  Version  in  these  last 
eighteen  years  than  the  King  James 
revision  made  upon  the  Genevan  ver- 
sion in  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Year  by  year  it  has  gained  in 
favor  until  now  it  is  said  that  over 
75  per  cent,  of  all  the  denominational 
Sunday-school  periodicals  in  the 
United  States  have  adopted  it.  The 
Northern  Presbyterian  editors  claim 
to  use  it  almost  entirely,  but  the 
Southern  Presbyterians  will  probably 
use  the  King  James  for  a  good  while 


yet,  tho  their  leading  seminary  adopts 
the  Standard  Version.  Perhaps  they 
wish  to  be  conspicuous  as  the  last  to 
try  the  new.  But  we  might  offer  them 
the  advice  of  the  old  jingle  (which 
ran :  ^  In  words  as  fashions  the  same 
rule  will  hold ') — adapting  it  to  read : 

In  Bible  versions  this  wise  rule  wiU  hold: 
Count  them  fantastic  if  too  new  or  old; 
Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  are  tried. 
Nor  jet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside! 

They  may  decline  this  counsel.  But 
the  advocate  who  won  the  case  for  the 
defendant  three  centuries  ago  will 
now  betray  him.  He  is  a  ruthless 
advocate,  mowing  down  the  irrecon- 
cilables,  and  thus  in  the  end  provid- 
ing a  favorable  judge  and  jury — an 
advocate  whom  the  wise  will  recog- 
nize, as  we  render  his  name:  Cythe 
de  Thyme  P' 
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PHILOSOPHY 

The  Rev.  F.  W.  Butler,  St.  Peter's,  Symondsbury,  England. 


Any  adequate  survey  of  the  main 
currents  of  life  and  thought  of  to- 
day could  not  fail  to  give  prominence 
to  the  contrast  between  the  indiffer- 
ence, and  even  hostility,  to  religion 
among  the  masses — including  very 
many  educated  people,  and  the 
marked  trend  toward  spiritual  ideal- 
ism, and  even  toward  a  genuine  the- 
ism, among  the  masters  of  modem 
knowledge.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  situation  at  the  present 
time,  in  all  its  deeper  and  most  deci- 
sive aspects,  is  dominated  by  the  fact 
of  this  contrast  and  by  all  that  it 

implies. 

The  fact  of  this  contrast  has  been 
emphasized,  not  merely,  or  even  chief- 
ly, by  the  leading  exponents  of  Chris- 
tian teaching,  but  also — and  this  is 
very  significant,  by  those  who  speak 
from  the  more  general  standpoint  of 
science  and  philosophy. 

To  make  this  point  clear  it  is  suf- 


ficient to  refer  to  Eucken's  review  of 
present-day  tendencies  in  his  impor- 
tant volume.  Main  Currents  of  Mod- 
em Thought,^  and  .to  Dr.  Tudor 
Jones'  penetrating  analysis  of  con- 
temporary attitudes  of  mind  in  his 
recent  Spiritual  Ascent  of  Man* 
Having  sought  to  deal  with  some  of 
the  general  features  of  this  contrast 
in  my  Orounds  of  Christian  Belief* 
I  am  glad  to  find  further  confirmation 
of  my  point  of  view  in  the  latest  vol- 
ume edited  by  Canon  Streeter — The 
Spirit:  God  and  His  Relation  to 
Man^ 

"Supported  by  the  prestige  of  men  jnstly 
famed  for  epoch-making  diseoveiiee,  the 
plhiloeophical  system  known  as  aeientifie 
materialism  could  for  a  long  while,  in  the 
popular  view,  hold,  its  own  against  a  stream 
of  continual  protest  from  the  side  of  meta- 
physics, ethics,  and  estiietics.  But  now  that 
these  protests  are  bring  reinforced  by  the 

>  Scribner*!  Soni,  New  York.  1912. 
'Patnams,  New  York.   1917. 
*SkefflnKton8.  London,   1919. 
<  M^cmillan,  London  and  New  York,  1«19. 
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latest  investigations  in  biology,  pbysiology, 
ud  espeeiallj  psjehology,  the  case  is 
Altered." 

The  strength  of  materialism  does 
not  lie  in  its  theory  of  knowledge — 
there  it  has  always  been,  and  remains, 
vnlnerable ;  and  when  we  gain  touch 
with  recent  results  of  observation  and 
experiment  in  biology*  and  psy- 
chology' it  should  become  clear  that 
Materialism  as  a  total  view,  or  com- 
plete philosophy,  is  incapable  of  be- 
ing seriously  maintained!  Its 
strength  does  not  lie  in  any  logical 
arguments  whereby  it  may  be  sup- 
ported, but  in  the  fact  that  it  is  so 
easy  to  prefer  the  "lower  obvious"  to 
the  higher.  Indeed,  as  Eucken  clear- 
ly indicates,  materialism  as  a  theoretic 
construction  really  grows  out  of  and 
derives  its  strength  from  naturalism 
as  a  "process  of  life." '  It  is  necessary 
to  grasp  this  truth  and  to  spread  the 
imowledge  of  it  among  the  thoughtful 
of  to-day  with  the  complementary 
truth  that 

'Hhe  death  of  materialism  has  actually  taken 
place,  espeeiaUy  in  so  far  as  it  is  no  longer 
a  snffieient  explanation  of  the  origin  of  life, 
mind,  and  spirit."  • 

In  the  highest  interests  of  the  ris- 
ing generation  of  thoughtful  young 
people  justice  should  be  done,  in 
teaching  and  preaching,  to  the  real 
position  of  the  masters  of  thought. 
Since  materialism  is  by  no  means  re- 
garded as  a  '%ack  number'^  by  those 
whose  knowledge  of  current  thought 
is  limited  or  non-existent,  and  consid- 
ering the  dose  association  of  theoretic 
materialism  with  its  practical  off- 
shoot, it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  know  and  to  make  known  the  fact 
that,  among  real  thinkers,  men  who 

'DricMb.  The  Science  and  PMloMophy  of  the 
Or^ciiim,  ICftcminftn,  New  York.  1908-09:  Oeddei 
and  ThompMii,  BvoUMon,  Holt,  New  York,  1911; 
Ostvmld,  Xatwral  PhUoeophy,  Holt,  New  York. 
1010;  Seliafer,  Ufe:  Jtt  Origin,  Naiure,  and 
Maiiaenanee,  LoBcmani,  New  York,  1912. 

'HaldAiM,  Mechanimn,  Life,  and  PereonaliiVf 
Ihittoo,  New  York.  1914;  MeDoaffall,  Body  and 
Ifind,  UaanSDMn,  New  York.  1911;  Stout,  MamuU 
»/  P»ythoiaw,  Hinds,  New  York,  1899. 

'Cvekeii,  JToin  OurrenU,  pp.  189f.  287,  222ff.. 

'  Jonee,  ^piHtusI  Aiceni,  pp.  6,  Slff..  tU  ntp. 


are  aware  of  the  significance  of  phe- 
nomena, physical,  ethical,  and  psy- 
chological, it  is  not  only  a  back  num- 
ber, but  a  discredited  hypothesis,  is 
as  valueless  for  science  as  it  is  for 
philosophy,  incapable  of  reaching  to 
truth. 

The  movement  of  contemporary 
thought  toward  spiritual  conclusions 
is  not  to  be  studied  merely  in  those 
writers  who  rely  mainly  upon  an  em- 
pirical base,  nor  even  solely  in  those 
who  rely  upon  a  psychological  stand- 
point. Nor  is  its  bearing  completely 
indicated  in  writers  like  Eucken  and 
Bergson  who,  in  the  last  issue,  fail  to 
pass  on  to  ultimate  conclusions.  In- 
deed, the  two  great  thinkers  just 
named  rather  provide  materials  for 
philosophy's  task  than  accomplish  the 
actual  task  itself — ^the  problem  of 
reality  or  ultimate  truth.  It  is  to  cer- 
tain recent  important  works  *  wherein 
the  metaphysical  question  is  ap- 
proached that  one  must  turn  for  a 
satisfying  treatment  of  constructive 
thought  on  the  foundation  of  modem 
knowledge,  the  works  of  thinkers 
who,  whether  monists  or  pluralists, 
are  united  in  their  exposition  of  the 
truth  that  ''this  world  and  all  that 
lies  within  it  is  a  spiritual  world."" 
The  current  of  thought  of  this  type 
not  only  reasserts  philosophy  of  the 
main  stream — i,e.,  idealism,  and 
shows  the  value  of  a  total  view,  not 
only  sets  toward  reason's  indication 
of  the  presuppositions  of  religious  the- 
ory; but  also— and  this  is  of  special 
importance  for  exponents  of  Christian 
doctrine — it  sets  toward  distinctively 
Christian  positions. 

•In  chief: — Royee.  7 he  World  and  the  Indi- 
vidual, MaemilUn,  New  York,  1901;  Boeanqnet, 
PrineijOe  of  Individuality  and  Value,  Macmillan, 
New  York,  1912*  Bradley,  Beaaye  on  Iruth  and 
BeaUty,  Oxford  Univ.  Prese,  1914;  Ward,  Bealm 
of  Bnde,  Putnam,  New  York,  1912;  Richard- 
son, Spiritual  Pluralism:  Prinffle-PltttiBon.  The 
Idea  of  God,  Oxford  UniT.  Press.  1917;  Sorley. 
Moral  Valuee  and  the  Idea  of  Ood,  Cambridge 
UniT.  Press,  1918;  Boutroux,  The  Beyond  that 
la  WUhin;  C.  C.  Webb,  Ood  and  Peraonality, 
New  York  Macmillan,  1919;  Pringle-Pattison, 
essay  on  "Immanence,"  etc.,  in  Streeter's  The 
Spirit,  M-acmillan,  New  York.  1919. 

^Haldaift,  Mfchaniam,  Life,  and  PeraonalUy, 
p.  133.  Dutton.  New  York.  1914. 
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In  connection  with  the  afiSnities  of 
recent  philosophy  with  Christianity, 
special  mention  should  be  made  of 
Royce's  Problem  of  Christianity — 
wherein  he  gives  the  palm  to  the 
Christian  religion  for  its  perception 
of  the  power  of  spirit  to  transmute 
even  the  past,  '^finding  in  the  worst 
of  tragedies  tiie  means  of  an  other- 
wise impossible  triumph*^" — ^and  of 
his  Sources  of  Religious  Insight.^ 
In  these  two  books  we  have  a  pro- 
found appreciation  of  the  value  of 
"  loyalty  to  the  beloved  community  " 
— a  conception  illuminated  from  a 
point  of  view  which  has  marked  af- 
finities with  the  Christian  idea  of  the 
Church.  Also  the  importance  of 
''salvation"  and  moral  regeneration 
as  conditions  of  insight  are  clearly 
recognized,  and  this  again  is  in  har- 
mony with  Christian  ethics. 

In  any  summary  of  the  points  of 
contact  of  recent  thought  with  Chris- 
tian belief,  mention  should  also  be 
made  of  the  philosophical  use  of  the 
conception  of  a  '^mediator,"  which 
Clement  C.  Webb  claims  as  essential 
for  a  just  appreciation  of  the  mean- 
ing of  human  personality.  No  less 
than  in  Royce  is  the  necessity  for  re- 
demption emphasized  in  Mr.  Webb's 
Ood  and  Personality  (Vol.  I,),  and  in 
this  both  are  in  harmony  with  £u- 
cken's  philosophy  of  life.  The  idea  of 
redemption  is  central  for  Eucken's 
view  of  the  conditions  of  gaining 
genuine  being  for  self  in  the  light  of 
the  relation  of  the  individual  with  the 
universal  spiritual  Life.  Readers  of 
Bosanquet's  Principle  of  Individu- 
ality and  Value  will  further  have  no- 
ticed the  prominence,  in  the  world 
view  of  the  distinguished  thinker,  of 
the  world  as  ^*  the  vale  of  soul-mak- 
ing" and  ^'the  deep  significance  of 
the  symbol  of  the  cross." 


>^P.  810.  Tol.  I.  MMmman,  New  York,  1018. 
Oompar«  the  striking  wordi  of  the  prayer — 
"Blessed  Lord,  who  canst  bring  good  out  ox  evil 
«nd  makest  even  the  wrath  of  men  turn  to  Thy 
praise.'* 

»Scribner,  New  York.  1014. 


Of  even  greater  importance  is  that 
logical  demonstration  of  the  objective 
character  of  moral  and  spiritual 
values  which  is  the  most  permanently 
valuable  of  all  the  results  of  the  philo- 
sophical method  of  to-day. 

''Fundamental  changes  in  the  aetual 
values  of  mankind^  giving  rise  to  what  has 
been  well  called  'our  anxious  morality/ 
with  its  eharacteristic  talk  of  creating  and 
conserving  values,  have  brought  with  them 
•what  may,  without  exag^ration,  be  de- 
scribed as  a  gradual  ehifting  of  the  philo- 
sophical center  of  gravity  from  the  problem 
of  knowledge  to  the  problem  of  values.  The 
problem  of  knowledge  has  itself  become,  in 
some  quarters  wholly,  the  probl^n.  of 
values."  *■ 

The  writers  who  have  laid  most 
stress  upon  the  decisive  importance  of 
the  value- judgments  include  some  of 
the  ablest  thinkers  of  our  day,  such 
aa  A.  J.  Balfour  in  Theism  and  Hu- 
manism; W.  R.  Sorley  in  Moral 
Values  and  the  Idea  of  God;  Dr. 
Bosanquet  and  Dr.  Pringle-Pattison 
— ^to  quote  Bosanquet: 

"  The  things  which  are  most  important  in 
man's  experience  are  also  the  things  which 
are  most  certain  to  his  thought,  and,  further, 
I  should  urge,  this  is  not  an  accident  but 
inevitable,  because  importance  and  reality 
are  sides  of  the  same  characteristic.'' 

Perhaps  it  is  especially  in  Profes- 
sor Pringle-Pattison's  Idea  of  Ood 
and  in  his  article  '^Immanence  and 
Transcendence,"  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  that  we  have  conjoint- 
ly and  most  effectively  presented  those 
features  in  current  philosophy  which 
converge  toward  distinctively  Chris- 
tian views.  We  do  not  know  whether 
most  to  praise  Dr.  Pattison's  book  for 
its  literary  charm  or  for  its  philo- 
sophical accomplishment.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished on  both  these  accounts,  for 
anyone  to  leave  it  long  unread  would 
reveal  a  curiously  false  standard  of 
appreciation.  The  conception  of  Ood 
which  this  writer  states  and  defends 
is  that  of  one 

''  who  shares  the  life  of  his  finite  creatures, 
bearing  in  and  with  ihem  the  whole  burden 

»  Urban,  VoliMtion,  p.  1,  MacmiUftn.  New  T«rk. 
1009. 
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of  their  finitnde,  their  Binfal  wandering  and 
sorrows,  and  the  suifering  without  which 
they  cannot  be  made  perfect.  For  a  meta- 
phjBie  whieh  has  emancipated  itself  from 
phjsical  categories  the  ultimate  conception 
of  God  is,  as  it  is  for  religion,  that  of  the 
eternal  Redeemer  of  the  world.  This  per- 
petual process  is  the  very  life  of  God,  in 
which,  besides  the  effort  and  the  pain,  he 
tastes,  we  must  believe,  the  jojr  of  victory 


won. 


tfU 


In  the  article  in  Mr.  Streetert  vol- 
ume, The  Spirit,  Pringle-Pattison  fur- 
ther develops  the  implications  of  his 
view  and  states  it  in  its  relation  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation,  in 
which  doctrine  he  recognizes  an  at- 
tempt on  the  basis  of  the  older  doc- 
trine of  the  Logos  to  harmonize,  as 
they  require  harmonizing  for  experi- 
ence and  for  thought,  the  ideas  of  im- 
manence and  transcendence.  The 
?alne  of  Dr.  Pattison's  work  for  those 
who  to-day  and  in  the  light  of  mod- 
ern knowledge  wish  to  commend  the 
things  that  are  most  important  for, 
and  most  central  in,  our  experience 
and  our  knowledge,  is  great  indeed. 

What  is  the  precise  bearing  of  the 
main  stream  of  current  philosophy 
upon  the  presentation  of  Christianity 
for  the  life  and  thought  of  to-day  f  I 
will  endeavor  to  give  briefly  what  I 
take  to  be  the  answer  to  that  all-im- 
portant question,  having  given  a  more 
detailed  consideration  to  the  question 
in  my  Permanent  Element  in  Chris- 
tiafiiiy  and  my  recent  Grounds  of 
Christian  Belief.  I  would  preface 
my  answers  by  the  consideration  that 
knowledge  consiBts  of  a  logical  inter- 
pretation of  all  the  subject-matter 
presented  for  interpretation.  Some- 
thing is  offered  in  Christianity  which 
knowledge  must  explain  and  relate  to 
all  other  sources  of  knowledge. 

This  type  of  thought  is  at  least  a 
portion  of  to-day's  knowledge  of  God. 
In  the  light  of  this^  fact  the  question 
resolves  itself  into — ^what  is  the  rela- 
tion of  our  special  Christian  knowl- 
edge of  God  to  the  light  which  light- 

^*PftttiioB.  Op.  cii,  p.  411f. 


eneth  every  man,  coming  into  the 
world  f  Let  us  recall  the  words  of  the 
first  apologist  for  Christianity  in 
which  he  writes  that  Gk>d,  who  at  last 
spake  by  his  Son,  spake  aforetime  at 
various  times  and  in  manners  many 
by  the  prophets  and  wise  men  of  old. 
Bearing  in  mind  what  we  have  ad- 
vanced as  characteristic  of  the  best 
thought  of  the  times,  the  presentation 
of  Christianity  for  the  life  and 
thought  of  to-day  relies  upon  the 
statement  and  justification  of  the 
three  following  propositions: 

I.  The  action  of  God  in  Christ 
stands  to  Gk>d'6  constant  action  in  re- 
demption as  a  ^'more  of  the  same 
kind.'' 

II.  The  revelation  of  Gk>d  through 
the  redemptive  action  of  Christ  stands 
to  the  constant  revelation  of  God  as 
a  '^  more  of  the  same  kind.'' 

III.  The  conjoined  action  and  reve- 
lation of  Gh)d  brought  by  Christ  con- 
serve all  values. 

Apart  from  the  supreme  instance 
of  redemptive  action  the  practical 
problem — ^how  to  make  redemption 
effective  in  the  actual  concrete  situa- 
tion in  which  human  creatures  are 
placed — ^remains  unsolved.  Apart 
from  the  final  revelation,  based  upon 
the  supreme  instance  of  action,  the 
manifestation  of  God  is  incomplete. 
In  relation  to  this  adequate  revela- 
tion the  knowledge  of  God  derived 
from  other  sources,  even  in  its  total 
bulk,  stands  as  an  incomplete  edifice, 
which,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  seen  to  be  incomplete,  implies  the 
necessity  for  the  final  work. 

A  word  as  to  this  apologetic  meth- 
od which  I  have  presented  in  bare 
outline.  It  is  the  method  of  the  epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews  and  of  the  pro- 
log to  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Nor  is 
there  any  other  method  capable  of 
commending  itself  to  impartial  think- 
ers while  at  the  same  time  it  unfalter- 
ingly proclaims  the  supremacy  and 
all     sufficingness     of     Christianity. 
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Without  hesitation  I  affirm  that  my 
three  propositions  state  the  logically 
necessary  contentions  and  require- 
ments of  a  scientific  apologetic. 

Dr.  Inge  in  his  PlotiniLS  shows  that 
it  was  hy  coming  to  see  in  Christianity 
something  supremely  more  than  and 
yet  of  the  same  kind  with  genuine 
philosophy  that  St.  Augustine  came 
to  his  grasp  of  the  more  excellent  way. 
Dr.  Inge  quotes  St.  Augustine's  words 
in  which  he  recognizes  the  truth  of 
the  teaching  of  '^the  Platonists/'  and 
its  harmony  with  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  while  yet  he  found  in  the  in- 
carnation alone  that  which  completely 
met  his  moral  and  intellectual  needs." 


"From  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation 
follows  as  Augustine  saw,  tiie  love  of  Ood 
for  the  world,  that  God  not  only  draws  all 
life  toward  himself,  not  only  '  moves  the 
world  as  the  object  of  its  love,'  in  Aristotle's 
famous  words  but  voluntarilj  '  eomes  down ' 
to  redeem  it.  .  .  .  This  doctrine,  so  far  from 
being  in  contradiction  with  Ite  philosophy 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  book  (Plotinus), 
seems  to  me  to  complete  it.  .  .  .  Nor  is 
there  anj  religion  or  philosophj,  except 
Ohristianitj,  which  has  really  drawn  the 
sting  of  the  world's  evil." 

Putting  the  philosophy  of  the  main 
stream  (idealism),  and  its  current  of 
to-day,  in  the  place  of,  or  along  with, 
Plotinus,  the  argument  for  Christian- 
ity is  stated  in  its  x)ermanent  form 
in  the  phrase,  ^'more  of  the  same 
kind." 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  STOICISM 

A.  H.  Stewart,  M.D.,  Lawton,  Oklahoma 


It  would  seem  that  a  civilization  in 
which  thought  was  practically  deified, 
in  which  art  was  exalted,  and  virtue 
as  then  understood  esteemed  could 
have  found  a  larger  place  for  goodness 
than  that  exemplified  in  Greek  cul- 
ture. The  greatest  care  was  taken  to 
provide  for  the  perfect  functioning 
of  the  individual  and  community 
through  the  perfect  ordering  of  sys- 
tems and  organizations,  according  to 
the  prevailing  philosophy  of  the 
times;  hut  the  spiritual  factor  was 
not  given  suflBcient  prominence  to  in- 
sure unity  and  cohesion.  The  gods 
did  not  manifest  any  particular  inter- 
est in  the  affairs  of  men,  and  prayer 
availed  but  little,  since  the  world  was 
regarded  as  already  perfected.  As  a 
natural  outcome  of  this  theory  of 
finality,  intervention  of  the  eternal 
into  the  temporal  was  deemed  un- 
necessary. 

Besides  lacking  in  spiritual  con- 
tent, the  scope  of  the  prevailing  aca- 
demic philosophy  was  far  too  general. 
It  contained  many  untenable  presup- 
positions, and,  except  in  the  case  of 


»  PhUonophv  of  Plotinia,  vol.  K,  p.  206lf .,  Long- 
manB,  New  York,  1919. 


thought  and  art,  the  generalizations 
were  often  vague  and  disjointed.  The 
attempt  to  secure  unity  through  the 
alliance  of  clear  thought  with  the 
creative  activity  of  Greek  art  was 
successful  only  in  so  far  as  it  was 
an  accompaniment  of  the  spiritual 
life  which  furnished  the  inherent 
qualities  of  cohesive  vitality. 

In  the  midst  of  this  confusion  and 
generalization  of  ideas,  it  remained 
for  the  Stoics  to  develop  a  theory  of 
life  which,  to  a  large  portion  of  the 
pagan  world,  was  for  more  than  fonr 
hundred  years  both  self-satisfying 
and  self-containing. 

Tho  having  a  Grecian  setting, 
much  of  this  philosophy  was  a  product 
of  the  Far  East,  following  in  the  wake 
of  the  conquest  of  Alexander.  It  was 
an  effort  to  graft  Eastern  mysticism 
upon  Grecian  intellectualism  and  to 
provide  thereby  for  both  the  inner 
and  outer  needs  of  life.  According  to 
its  tenets,  the  primitive  world-stuff 
and  the  creative  force  pervading  it 
from  which  all  things  proceed  and  to 
which  all  things  revert,  were  the  same, 
not  having  been  separated  at  the 
dawn  of  creation,  but  continuing  as 
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fonn  and  force  throughout  the  uni- 
verse. It  was  for  this  reason  that 
when  asked^  "Where  is  God!"  the 
inyariable  answer  was,  "Where  is 
God  not  f  "  The  whole,  especially  the 
all-pervading  force,  was  variously 
referred  to  as  Reason,  Nature,  God 
and  the  All;  and  it  was  this  force 
operating  in  the  heart  of  each  sepa- 
rate object  which  caused  its  develop- 
ment and  growth.  While  the  thing 
itself  might  decay,  the  germ  or  active 
principle,  the  soul,  remained  the 
same.  Man,  being  in  essence  an  em- 
anation from  the  All,  it  was  held  that 
his  reasoning  should  harmonize  with 
and  conform  to  the  reasoning  of  the 
AIL  Right  knowledge  was  such  self- 
realization  as  would  impel  right 
action,  and  the  impelling  was  not  lim- 
ited to  the  satisfaction  arising  from 
the  doing,  but  also  had  being  in  a 
realization  that  the  action  was  in 
conformity  with  universal  harmony, 
beauty,  and  truth.  A  sort  of  charmed 
exaltation  was  also  derived  from  the 
consciousness  of  cosmic  relationships 
and  in  the  perfect  attunement  thereof. 
What  was  not  in  harmony  with  this 
symphony  was  regarded  as  an  un- 
tuned or  broken  string  of  a  musical 
instrument.  Man's  highest  good  was 
neither  in  means  nor  ends,  but  in 
choice;  not  in  the  object  or  thing 
chosen,  but  in  the  choice  itself  or  act 
of  choosing,  because  a  wise  choice  was 
an  impelled  choice  and  was  in  har- 
mony with  the  all-impelling  force. 
While  the  apparent  goal  in  a  contest, 
for  example,  was  in  reaching  a  cer- 
tain point  or  in  performing  a  certain 
feat,  the  real  goal  was  in  the  mani- 
festation of  one's  skill  in  the  doing. 
The  soul  felicity  did  not  come  through 
the  mere  realization  that  the  object 
had  been  attained  in  the  presence  of 
the  applauding  multitude,  but  in  the 
sonl's  triumph  in  achievement  and  the 
consciousness  that  it  was  in  harmony 
with  universal  laws. 
It  was  the  simplicity  and  harmony 


pervading  the  universe  and  the  be- 
lief in  a  creative  force  inherent  in  all 
animate  and  inanimate  nature  that 
made  the  8toic  philosophy  so  attrac- 
tive amidst  the  chaos  of  ideas  and 
ideals  existing  at  that  time.  The 
teaching,  too,  that  man  was  a  minia- 
ture world  and  that  the  soul  was  to 
man,  the  microcosm,  what  God  was  to 
the  universe  or  macrocosm,  was  espe- 
cially engaging  and  alluring.  But 
more  than  all  this,  it  was  its  practical 
bearing  on  human  life  and  human 
destiny  which  gave  it  such  ready  and 
wide^read  acceptance.  The  un- 
shaken belief  in  the  reality  of  an  in- 
dwelling creative  principle  in  man 
gave  him  a  dignity  of  bearing  and  a 
reliance  upon  self  before  unknown. 
He  was  not  simply  made  in  the  image 
and  likeness  of  his  Creator,  but  was 
in  truth  an  essential  part  of  the 
Creator. 

In  opposition  to  the  academic  teach- 
ings of  a  mean  between  yirtue  and 
vice,  the  Stoics  taught  that  there  was 
no  intermediate  point  between  good 
and  evil,  basing  this  teaching  on  the 
statement  that  truth  did  not  permit  a 
shadow  to  intervene  between  that 
which  was  and  that  which  ought  to 
be.  Long  before  the  advent  of  Chris- 
tianity they  taught  the  doctrine  of  the 
universal  brotherhood  of  man.  Their 
teaching — that  while  man  was  not 
master  of  his  own  fate  he  was  master 
of  himself,  could  govern  himself, 
eliminate  evil,  and  arrive  at  a  state  of 
perfection  through  his  own  i>eculiar 
methods  of  conmiunion  with  the  All — 
was  not  so  at  variance  with  the  later 
teachings  of  Christianity  as  might  at 
first  appear.  While  they  believed 
that  only  a  few  could  reach  the  heights 
of  perfection  reached  by  the  sages, 
they  taught  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
every  one  to  strive  in  that  direction, 
and  as  an  incentive  to  encourage  such 
striving  they  taught  that  all  short- 
comings  were  the  result  of  lack  of 
intensely  concentrated  effort.    It  was 
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not  lack  of  reverence  that  caused  the 
Stoics  to  rely  as  much  or  more  on  the 
God  within  than  the  Qod  without,  but 
rather  that  they  believed  that  every 
man  was  endowed  with  sufficient  spir- 
itual stren^h,  if  properly  exercised, 
to  bring  him  into  harmony  with  good- 
ness, beauty,  and  truth,  with  the  AIL 
The  natural,  normal  man,  therefore, 
was  just  what  his  innate  possibilities 
were — Oodlike  from  the  beginning. 
In  yielding  to  the  lesser  good,  to  his 
material  inclinations,  he  became  sub- 
normal while  he  approached  the  nor- 
mal in  proportion  as  he  grew  in  excel- 
lence, in  proportion  as  he  substituted 
the  good  that  was  inherent  in  him  for 
the  lesser  good  which  was  only  inci- 
dental or  local. 

The  popular  present-day  teaching 
that  ^^  unless  above  himself  he  can 
erect  himself,  how  mean  a  thing  is 
man,"  would  not  have  found  favor 
with  the  Stoic  masters.  According  to 
them,  it  was  not  above  himself  but  up 
to  himself,  up  to  his  highest  possibil- 
ities, that  man  should  reach. 

Even  while  striving  for  the  highest 
goal,  man's  power  of  achievement  may 
rise  and  fall  like  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  tide.  An  important  end  is  at- 
tained if  once  the  possibilities  of  the 
soul  have  been  tested,  since  thereaftei 
the  strength  gained  in  the  rebound  is 
usually  sufficient  to  offset  the  loss 
during  the  downward  curve ;  however, 
at  its  best,  the  will,  as  the  spiritual 
dynamic  force  in  life,  possesses  the  re- 
markable power  of  impressing  itself 
ineff  aceably  on  consciousness.  Actions 
succeed  each  other,  but  reactions 
grow  increasingly  energetic  and  the 
deviations  fewer.  More  marvelous  still 
is  the  fact  that  the  will  is  so  intimately 
related  to  desire  that  it  may  even  de- 
termine the  character  of  desire,  subor- 
dinate the  lower  to  the  higher  forces, 
and  impel  man's  progress  onward  and 
upward  almost  irfdefinitely,  according 
to  internal  stimulation  and  external 
pressure.     If  the  pressure  be  in  the 


direction  of  purity,  forbearance,  and 
fortitude,  there  is  scarcely  any  limit 
to  man's  possibilities.  Such  results, 
however,  are  not  attained  through  the 
straining  of  a  firm  will,  like  the  pull- 
ing of  a  heavy  weight  on  a  dead  level, 
but  rather  is  it  a  welling  up  of  the 
soul  like  the  outflowing  of  the  tide. 
Nor  is  the  achievement  accompanied 
by  fatigue  or  exhaustion ;  on  the  con- 
trary, feelings  of  exhilaration  and 
exaltation  follow. 

In  the  widest  philosophical  sense,  as 
motive  or  desire  and  not  as  choice, 
will  is  the  motive  expression,  the  ru- 
ling, active  force  of  the  affective  pow- 
ers— ^the  soul.  When  the  aim  is  once 
directed  to  a  certain  end  with  suffi- 
cient determination  to  make  it  a  con- 
viction, misgivings  take  flight,  and 
will  and  thought  join  in  action  to- 
wards the  consummation  of  that  end 
and  aim.  It  is  then  that  the  will  fol- 
lows rather  than  leads.  As  the  pro- 
cess progresses  and  before  the  highest 
intensity  is  reached,  sympathy  casts 
such  a  glamor  over  reason  that  it  not 
only  becomes  a  willing  prisoner,  but 
an  enthusiastic  co-worker,  while  the 
intellect  sooner  or  later  comes  under 
the  spell  of  the  heightened  imagina- 
tion and  becomes  quiescent  if  not  an 
active  participant. 

With  such  tested  truths  and  ideals, 
it  is  not  strange  that  for  more  than 
four  hundred  of  the  most  eventful 
years  in  history  Stoicism  became  the 
strong  man's  philosophy,  the  strong 
man's  religion,  in  a  greater  portion  of 
the  Western  pagan  world.  It  was 
especially  suited  to  the  sterner  quali- 
ties of  the  Roman  character  in  the 
"  Eternal  City  "  where  it  floumished 
after  the  Roman  conquests  of  the 
East.  Oicero,  Seneca,  Epictetus,  and 
Marcus  Aurelius  were  among  its  well- 
known  devotees.  Its  sudden  disap- 
pearance BH  a  separate  school  was 
doubtless  due  largely  to  the  rapid 
spread  of  Christianity  and  the  appro- 
priation and  resetting  of  many  of  its 
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most  vital  tenets  by  the  new  religion 
whieh  was  pecnliarly  a  religion  of  the 
masses,  while  Stoicism  appealed 
chiefly  to  the  stroxig  willed.  The  one 
was  largely  intellectual  and  yolitional, 
the  other  spiritaal  and  dynamic. 
Through  the  trials  and  triumphs  of 
early  Christianity^  the  characteristics 
of  both  saint  and  sage  are  clearly  dis- 
cernible. The  spirituality  of  the  one 
and  the  self-determination  of  the 
other,  when  properly  blended,  became 
an  invincible  force.  And  in  every  walk 
of  life,  among  the  high  and  low,  espe- 
dally  in  the  ranks  of  the  reverent  and 
thoughtful,  the  spirit  of  Stoicism  has 
remained. 

The  crowning  characteristic  of  the 
Stoics  was  not  in  stolid  indifference, 
as  many  suppose,  but  in  lofty,  rever- 
ent recognition  of  the  at-onement  with 
the  All,  of  the  unity  of  the  parts  with 


the  whole  and  of  the  whole  with  the 
parta  It  is  for  this  reason  that  later 
spiritualized  Stoicism  reinforced  by 
altruism  became  and  is  now  a  power- 
ful factor  in  modem  civilization.  It 
teaches  that  life  is  not  comprised  of 
the  years  lived,  but  of  deeds  per- 
formed ;  that  being  a  man  is  the  first 
consideration  and  doing  a  man's  part 
its  complementary  function ;  that  hap- 
piness is  a  matter  of  mental  attitude, 
of  celestial  gravitation;  that  pesmm- 
ism  and  alarm  are  characteristics 
of  small  minds  and  tend  to  shorten 
the  natural  duration  of  life  through 
interference  with  normal  physio- 
logical processes;  that  every  good 
accomplished,  every  temptation  over- 
come, every  sorrow  cast  aside,  every 
advance  of  the  soul  made  toward 
the  Infinite  is  a  fulfilling  of  one's 
destiny. 


TO  AN  INEFFICIENT  SOLDIER 

The  Bev-  J.  Westby  Earnshaw,  Lowville,  N.  T. 


I  HEARD,  the  other  day,  in  well- 
meamng  discourse,  the  story  of  an 
inefficient  soldier.  He  was  one  of 
those  unfortunates  who,  tho  well- 
intentioned,  through  some  ingrained 
and  incorrigible  inepitude  never  do 
the  right  thing,  never  meet  occasion 
with  fitting  and  fulfilling  response. 

According  to  the  story,  this  sol- 
dier's gun  was  never  quite  clean,  his 
uniform  was  sloppy,  he  would  fail  of 
salute  to  passing  officer,  and  would 
be  out  of  step  in  march  or  maneuver; 
ay,  he  was  faiown  even  to  have  slept 
on  guard.  His  defectiveness,  it  was 
said,  gave  the  company  a  black  eye. 
Yet  he  was  practically  a  volunteer, 
with  a  heart  for  service. 

One  day  the  company  to  which  he 
belonged  was  in  action  and  they  were 
suffering  sorely  from  the  enemy's 
fire  while  their  own  fire  was  ineffec- 
tive. They  had  not  the  correct  range, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  wires  of 


communication  by  which  their  fire 
was  being  directed  had  been  cut.  The 
commanding  officer  cumounced  as  a 
challenge  to  his  men  that  some  one 
must  go  out  and  find  the  break  and 
restore  the  connection.  The  service 
was  a  difficult  and  dangerous  one,  and 
it  was  not  very  likely  that  he  who  at- 
tempted it,  even  tho  he  succeeded  in 
the  exploit,  would  survive  to  tell  the 
tale.  Yet  this  inept,  inefficient,  awk- 
ward, blundering  soldier  promptly 
volunteered  for  the  adventure. 

The  officer  hesitated,  realizing  all 
that  marked  the  man  as  a  dubious 
candidate  for  such  s,  duty.  But  there 
was  something  appealing  in  his 
prompt  response  to  the  challenge.  It 
seemed  as  tho  a  new  quickening  had 
come  with  the  exigency.  Thinking  it 
might  be  the  turning-point  and  re- 
deeming incident  in  the  man^s  career, 
the  officer  detailed  the  inefficient  sol- 
dier for  the  difficult  job.     The  man 
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went  forth  with  buoyant  courage, 
resolute  purpose  and  ardent  hope. 
He  found  the  break  and  made  the  re- 
pairs, but  fell,  riddled  by  the  fire  of 
which  he  had  become  the  target. 
And,  alas!  he  had  connected  the 
wrong  wires,  so  that  his  last  heroic 
attempt  at  service  was,  after  all,  an 
utter  and  awful  failure. 

Poor,  inefficient  soldier,  who  so  de- 
sired to  serve,  but  found  not  howl 
As  I  heard  thy  story  told,  with  touch 
of  scorn,  to  point  a  moral  if  it  might 
not  adorn  a  tale,  I  found  occasion  to 
pass  my  hand  over  my  lips  and  kiss 
it  to  thee;  and  in  the  quiver  that 
passed  through  my  frame,  with  ten- 
sion of  the  muscles,  I  knew  that  I  was 
in  spirit  clasping  thy  shot-riddled 
body  to  my  breast. 

Ay,  sound  your  pceans  of  the  effi- 
cient soldier.  Glorify  him  in  your 
eloquent  periods  and  fervid  acclama- 
tions. Make  him  ideal  and  exem- 
plary. That  is  right ;  for  it  is  by  him 
that  the  great  deeds  are  done  and  the 
great  causes  won.  But  permit  me,  in 
the  temple  of  tender  feeling,  intrinsic 
fellowship,  and  the  intuition  of  divine 
note  and  appraisement,  to  pay  my 
lowly  tribute  to  the  inefficient  soldier, 
to  croon  through  undissembled  tears 
the  requiem  of  those  who  have  tried 
and  failed,  to  intone  the  litany  of  the 


ignoble  army  of  martyrs  with  whom 
to  ¥dll  has  been  present  but  to  do  an 
uncompassed  attainment,  who  have 
gone  down  uncrowned  and  inglorious 
in  unsuccessful  endeavor. 

Poor,  inefficient  soldier  I  Thou 
never  tastedst  the  joy  of  achievement, 
the  joy  of  success — that  dear  sweet 
joy  which  makes  fleet  moments  seem 
intense  eternities  of  bliss,  and  induces 
in  the  subject  heart  the  wish  that,  as 
Moses  on  the  mount,  or  Pheidippides, 
the  runner,  when  he  had  borne  to 
Athens  the  glad  news  of  Marathon, 
life  for  them  too  might  close  on  the 
heights  nor  ever  know  decline  to 
lower  phase  an<^  mood.  Or  didst 
thou,  as  the  hail  of  death  smote  thee, 
feel  the  thrill  of  giving  thy  life  for 
cause  and  country,  paying  thus  ^^he 
last  full  measure  of  devotion,"  and 
know  the  hero's  solemn,  splendid, 
sacrificial  joyf 

However  this  may  have  been,  some- 
where, somewhen,  that  joy  must  be 
thine.  And  as  I  contemplate  thy 
pathetic  story  and  tragic  end  I  see 
thee  welcomed  and  crowned  and  set 
among  tho«:e  who  serve  by  him  who 
readeth  the  heart.  And,  haply,  this 
word  of  tender  appreciation  and 
trustful  assurance  may  come  like  balm 
upon  a  lacerated  wound  to  some  gen- 
tle sorrowing  soul. 


THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS  IN  HOLLAND 

NEW  DISCOVERIES  IN  LEYDEN  ON  AN  OBSCURE  PAGE 

OF  HISTORY 


The  Bev.  J.  Iewin  Bbown,  Pastor 

For  years  it  was  popularly  imagined  that 
the  world  in  general  and  historians  in  par- 
ticular knew  everything  of  interest  About 
the  Pilgrims  during  their  sojourn  in  Hol- 
land. Indeed,  there  was  a  widespread  idea 
that  their  stay  in  the  Low  Countries  was  of 
no  great  significance  and  there  was  almost 
no  recognition  of  the  undoubted  influence  of 
twelve  years'  residence  in  the  then  most 
enlightened  nation  of  Europe  upon  that  im- 
pressionable   group    of    English    men   and 


Scots  Gburch,  Botterdsm,  Holland 

women.  Until  recently  there  was  little  re- 
search in  the  Leyden  archives^  and  that 
little  concerned  with  merely  a  name  here 
and  there  and  was  neither  sjrstematie  nor 
exhaustive. 

This  former  attitude  of  neglect  is  now 
completely  abandoned.  A  number  of  dis- 
tinguished Dutch  scholars  have  given  this 
matter  their  earnest  attention;  and  at  letst 
one  great  Englishman  has  eathnsiastieanT 
furthered  their  investigationa.     To  Dr.  J. 
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Bendel  Harru,  of  Manehostery  belongs  the 
honor  of  being  a  leading  spirit  in  these  dis- 
eoveriesy  and  of  having  encouraged  and 
helped  the  Dutch  scholars  in  all  they 
undertook. 

Another  eontributing  cause  was  the  seal 
of  a  young  professor,  lately  appointed  to 
the  duur  of  modem  church  history  in  the 
Universi^  of  L^den.  Professor  A.  Eckhof 
threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  task 
of  finding  out  in  Holland  and  in  America 
what  was  to  be  known  about  the  Dutch 
Beformed  Church,  and  about  other  kindred 
churches  of  the  Beformation.  His  re- 
searches carried  him  to  London,  to  Edin- 
burgh, to  New  York,  and  to  the  old  Dutch 
centers  in  the  United  States,  of  which,  in- 
deed, he  has  written  a  standard  history. 
Dr.  Eckhof 's  researches  brought  him  into 
frequent  toudi  with  Pilgrim  records.  Fired 
with  a  contagious  enthusiasm  to  make  their 
story  more  complete,  he  has  taken  up  the 
sabjeet  systematically,  and  in  a  aeries  of 
articles  has  given  the  world  the  benefit  of 
mach  that  had  been  forgotten  or  neglected. 

Professor  Eekhors  writings  in  the  Dutch 
"Journal  of  Church  History"  should  be  care- 
fally  studied  by  all  who  are  writing  on  the 
Pilgrims,  as  he  sets  forth  many  important 
points  hitherto  obscure.  For  example,  he 
shows  the  wide  learning  of  a  man  like 
William  Bradford,  his  accurate  and  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  Dutch,  and  makes  clear 
that  the  Pilgrims  were  sealous,  industrious, 
and  well-behaved,  absolutely  refuting  some 
aspersions  cast  upon  them  by  a  recent 
magazine   writer. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  many 
diseoveries  regarding  the  Pilgrims  was 
made  recently  in  Leyden  by  Dr.  D.  Plooy, 
the  secretary  of  the  Netherlands  Pilgrim 
Fathers'  Commission.  It  seems  that,  when 
the  Pilgrims  were  about  to  leave  Amster- 
dam and  go  to  Leyden,  they  wrote  to  the 
Leyden  magistrates,  asking  permission.  The 
magistrates  granted  their  request,  but  King 
James  the  First,  through  his  ambassador, 
Sir  Balph  Winwood,  denounced  them  to  the 
Council  of  Holland,  as  "ill  conditioned 
Brownists,  not  submissive  to  king  and 
hierarchy — banished  men,  who  deserve  no 
sympathy."  The  ma^strates  replied  in  a 
noble  document  which,  in  reply  to  the  ac- 
cusation, states: 

"It  is,  however,  true  that  in  February  last 
a  peUtion  was  presented  to  us  in  the  name 


of  Jan  Bobarts  (i.e.,  John  Robinson),  min- 
ister of  the  gospel,  together  with  some  peo- 
ple of  the  Beformed  (Sristian  faith,  bom  in 
England,  requesting  that,  as  they  intended 
taking  up  their  abode  in  Leyden,  they  might 
be  granted  free  permission  to  do  so.  We 
answered  officially,  stating  that  we  did  not 
refuse  free  entrance  to  honest  people  that 
behaved  honestly  and  submitted  to  the 
statutes  and  ordinances  of  the  city;  and 
that  therefore  the  entranoe  of  the  petitioners 
would  be  welcome  and  agreeable  to  us. 

"This  may  be  verified  by  the  petition  and 
by  our  reply,  of  which  we  send  your  ex- 
cellency a  oopy. 

"We  may  add  that  no  further  steps  have 
been  taken  by  us  in  this  matter.  We  were 
not  then  aware,  nor  indeed  are  we  yet  aware, 
that  the  petitioners  haye  been  banished  from 
England,  or  that  they  belong  to  the  sect  of 
the  Brownists. 

"We,  therefore,  beg  your  excellency  to 
forward  this  information  with  the  accom- 
panying document  to  the  Lord  Advocate,  so 
that  no  misunderstanding  may  arise  be- 
tween ourselves  and  their  excellencies,  the 
ambassadors,  or  his  majesty  himself;  and 
that  we  may  be  held  excused  by  their  excel- 
lencies and,  eonsequently,  by  his  majesty.'' 

The  Dutch  people' are  justly  proud  of  this 
brave  stand  taken  by  Jan  van  Hout  and  his 
fellow  magistrates  in  Leyden.  Tl^y  feel 
that  it  is  tfypioal  of  one  of  their  best 
national  eharacteristics,  courteous  firmness 
on  matters  of  principle. 

Other  records  recently  brought  to  light 
are  the  marriage  deeds  of  William  Bradford 
and  Dorothy  May  and  various  documents 
containing  the  signature  of  John  Bobinson. 
These  last  show  conclusively  that  some 
alleged  autographs  of  the  famous  clergyman 
held  by  collectors  in  America  are  spurious. 
The  writing  is  clear-cut  in  the  English 
fashion,  and  does  not  follow  the  Dutch 
style  of  chirography  shown  in  the  American 
specimens.  Thus  the  signatures  of  many 
other  notables  on  manuscripts,  soon  to  be 
reproduced  in  a  memorial  volume,  will  serve 
to  check  up  various  American  documents. 

In  Holland  the  Pilgrims  learned  the  great 
principle  of  tolerance;  or,  at  least — for 
Bobinson  from  the  very  first  was  a  toleranH 
man — ^they  had  that  principle  immeasurably 
reinforced.  William  the  Silent  had  imprest 
it  upon  the  Netherlands  a  generation  be- 
fore. They  learned  an  even  deeper  love  of 
liberty  than  they  had  entertained  at  home; 
and  they  carried  that  enthusiasm  for  in- 
dividual freedom  far  beyond  the  sea.  They 
learned  many  practical  things,  the  out- 
come of  a  nation's  faith;  the  accountability 
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of  magiBtmtes  to  the  people  as  under  di- 
vine role}  the  TaJue  of  popular  election 
whether  of  ministers  or  magistrates;  tfce 
consecration  of  minute  labor  to  the  com- 
monweal, as  in  the  registration  of  deeds  and 
mortgages,  as  in  the  personal  care  of  the 
poor;  the  duty  and  the  privilege  that  de- 
volve on  thinking  and  responsible  men  to 
secure  and  jealously  to  guard  the  freedom 
of  the  press.    They  learned,  in  a  state  not 


rudimentary  but  highly  organized,  that  gov- 
ernment, to  be  just  and  equitable,  must  be 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people. 
These  lessons  they  made  their  own  for 
twelve  yeare;  they  learned  them  well;  and 
by  them  they  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
American  commonwealth,  and  anticipated 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  But  their 
great  concern  was  religion;  their  great 
glory,  freedom  and  faith  and  charity. 


COMMENT  AND  OUTLOOK 

By  B.  Herman,  Our  London  CJoebespondent 


The  Religious  Movement  in  Russia 
Thb  most  striking  article  in  the  cur- 
rent Hibbert  Journal  is  an  account  of 
Bolshevism  and  of  the  Russian  re- 
ligious   revival    by    Prince    Eugene 
Troubetzkoy,  professor  of  law  in  the 
University  of  Moscow.  Unfortunately 
the  packet  containing  the  article  was 
opened  by  the  Bolshevist  censor  and 
the  manuscript  drenched  with  some 
fluid  which  caused  the  ink  to  run  and 
entirely  obliterated  many  portions. 
Bepeated  ingenious  efforts  have  suc- 
ceeded in  the  recovery  of  most  of  it, 
and  the  result  is  an  informing  ar- 
ticle.    As  was  to  be  expected,  the 
Bolshevist  persecution  of  the  Russian 
Church  has  resulted  in  a  religious 
movement  of  profound   significance 
within  that  church. 

«It  was,"  says  the  prince,  ***  psycho- 
logical renewal,  a  retnm  to  the  ardent  faith 
Tm  Bnasia.  This  it  is  that  ecrplaans  tte 
irrowing  influence  of  the  Church  with  the 
SwseeT  the  blood  of  the  new  martyra  has 
won  their  hearts." 

He  gives  harrowing  descriptions  of 
the  unspeakably  vile  tortures  inflicted 
upon  priests  by  the  Bolshevists  be- 
fore  killing  them,  and  continues : 

"These  awful  sufferings  are  becoming  a 
source  of  new  power  to  reUrion  in  Buena. 
m  simple  folk  say,  '  We  W  for^tten 
God  and  become  wild  beasts:  that  is  the 
flole  cause  of  our  misery.' " 

He  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
Archbishop  Tykone,  the  Russian  pa- 
triarch,  "beloved  by  all  for  his 
sterling  honesty  and  sweetness  of  dis- 


position.   All  who  come  into  contact 
with  him  fall  under  the  spell  of  his 
goodness."    The  archbishop,  gentlest 
of  men,  has  risen  to  the  grim  occasion. 
His  cakn  courage  bade  defiance  to  tbe 
Bolshevists.    He  cared  nothing  for  his 
life,  no  threats  could  daunt  him.  He 
sent  a  letter  to  Lenine,  arraigning  the 
Bolshevists  before  the  bar  of  divine 
justice.    Those  about  him  tremble  for 
their  lives;  he  alone  is  calm,  serene, 
cheerful  even.    A  foe  to  ecclesiastical 
pomp,  he  has  initiated  many  reforms 
and  done  much  to  revive  true  inward 
religion.     Prince  Troubetzkpy's  con- 
clusion embodies  a  principle  of  uni- 
versal application : 

' "  Tlie  civil  war  may  drag  on  for  moniiia 
or  longer  but  tiie  end  is  decided  in  ad'vanee. 
It  is  in  the  realm  of  the  spirit  that  the  fate 
of  nations  is  determined.  .  •  •  When  tiie 
Christ  rises  in  the  souls  of  men,  they  care 
no  more  for  materialist  Utopias." 

Protestant  Unity  in  France 

Protestanism  has  always  had  a  hard 
struggle  in  France,  and  a  common 
fight  for  existence  is  a  good,  if  not  a 
lofty,  argument  for  unity.    In  1905, 
as  the  result  of  an  overture  from  the 
Synod  of  the  Eglise  Libre,  a  federa- 
tion of  the  Protestant  churches  was 
formed,  which  held  its  first  General 
Assembly  in  1909.    The  next  aaswmbly 
was  timed  to  take  place  in  November, 
1914,  but  had  to  be  postponed.    As 
soon  as  the  armistice  was  declared, 
however,  arrangements  were  made  for 
an  assembly  at  Lyons,  which  has  just 
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been  held.  The  impressioii  of  unity 
W88y  perhaps^  the  finest  point  about  it. 
All  the  French  Protestant  churches 
were  represented — ^Lutheran  and  Cal- 
vinist,  right  wing  and  left  wing, 
Methodist  and  Baptist,  met  and 
mingled,  fused  into  one  by  sufferings 
that  had  thrown  them  back  upon  the 
deep  essentials  of  religion  conmion  to 
alL  The  shadow  of  suffering  and  loss 
was  upon  the  assembly,  yet  the  note  of 
hope  and  courage  rang  out  again  and 
agam.  A  mere  handful  in  point  of 
numbers,  the  French  Protestants  are 
influential  in  the  conununity.  M. 
Paul  Monod,  in  the  course  of  his 
speech  before  the  assembly,  i>ointed 
out  that  to-day  in  France  if  any  man 
comes  forward  with  a  scheme  for  so- 
cial betterment,  involving  courage  and 
initiative,  people  at  once  say,  ^'Oh,  he 
must  be  a  Protestant !" 


An  Islamic  Messiah 

Among  the  many  founders  of  Is- 
lamic sects  none  is  more  interesting 
then  Mirza  ^Ohulam  Ahmad  Ehan, 
the  head  of  the  Ahmadiya  movement, 
one  section  of  which  has  now  a  center 
in  England.  The  son  of  a  native 
physician  in  the  Punjab,  he  early 
came  into  touch  with  Scottish  mis- 
sionaries at  Sialkot — a  circumstance 
destined  to  have  profound  influence 
upon  his  future  doctrinal  develop- 
ment. Having  published  the  begin- 
ning of  his  most  celebrated  work — ^the 
Barahin,  or  proof  of  his  mission  as  a 
Reformer — he  announced'  that  he  was 
the  promised  Messiah,  the  expected 
Mahdi,  and  the  incarnation  of  E>ishna 
—three  wildly  contradictory  claims. 
This,  of  course,  involved  him  in  con- 
flict with  the  orthodox  leaders  of 
Islam  and  Hinduism  alike.  He  pub- 
lished a  monthly  magazine  in  which 
he  passed  almost  every  known  religion 
mider  stringent  .review,  and  was  a 
prolific  writer,  distinguished  by  that 
note  of  ffincerity  which  never  fails  to 
appeal.    His  personality  was,  in  fact, 


not  unlike  that  of  Mohanuned  himself, 
and  his  followers  were  devoted  to  him. 
What  interests  us  most,  however,  is 
his  relation  to  Christianity.  Reject- 
ing the  orthodox  Moslem  belief  that 
Jesos  was  never  crucified,  but  was 
taken  alive  into  heaven,  he  sought  to 
prove  that  he  died  like  other  men  and 
was  buried  at  Srinagar  in  Kashmir. 
Ahmad's  attitude  is  frankly  anti- 
Christian,  tho  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
quote  the  New  Testament  with  ap- 
proval where  it  helps  to  enforce  his 
own  tenets.  It  is  significant  tiiat  he 
finds  his  most  effective  weai>ons 
against  Christianity  in  such  critical 
works  as  the  Encyclopedia  Biblica, 
and  especially  in  the  articles  of  Pro- 
fessors P.  W.  Schmiedel  and  W.  C. 
vanManen.  His  antagonism  to  Jesus 
is  virulent,  descending  often  to  the 
lowest  type  of  invective  «uid  ridicule. 
The  Ahmadiyas,  like  most  Moslem 
sects,  split  up  early  in  .their  history. 
There  are  now  two  sections  of  the 
movement,  one  at  Lahore,  with  an- 
other center  at  Woking,  England,  and 
an  older  party  at  Quadian,  where  the 
Messiah  is  buried.  The  whole  move- 
ment numbers  barely  70,000  followers 
throughout  the  world,  but  it  shows 
signs  of  growth,  and  its  anti-Christian 
temper  is  not  without  infiuence  upon 
Islam  in  general. 

The  Vogue  of  Spiritualism 

As  was  only  to  be  expected,  the  war 
has  resulted  in  a  wave  of  popular 
interest  in  spiritualism — an  interest 
at  one  time  poignant  with  the  uncom- 
forted  grief  of  those  who  are  be- 
reaved, at  another  sickly  with  the  neu- 
rotic curiosity  of  those  who  are  mere- 
ly restless.  The  press  is,  needless  to 
say,  doing  its  best  to  keep  this  interest 
from  flagging,  and  the  latest  English 
sensation  is  the  discovery  of  the  Bev. 
J.  Yale  Owen,  a  country  clergyman, 
whose  long  '' spirit-messages '^  fill 
whole  pages  of  one  of  London's  most 
popular    Sunday    newspapers.      In 
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these  messages  he  describes  in  detail 
the  houses,  clothing,  and  whole  man- 
ner of  life  of  the  departed.  These 
descriptions,  which  are,  of  course, 
couched  in  terms  of  the  material 
world,  do  not  lack  a  certain  interest, 
but  that  interest  is  purely  pathologi- 
cal. There  is  nothing  whatever  'in 
them  which  requires  the  hypothesis  of 
a  special  revelation  to  explain  them: 
they  suggest  nothing  beyond  the  ne- 
bulous wanderings  of  a  tortured  and 
twisted  mind.  The  notable  thing 
about  all  such  communications  is  that 
they  do  not  contain  a  single  sentence 
of  moral  or  spiritual  value.  They 
have  no  message  to  the  soul ;  all  their 
authors  claim  for  them  is  that  they 
bring  assurance  of  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  the  departed.  But  what  is 
the  nature  of  that  assurance  f  At  best 
it  is  not  half  as  impregnable  as  the 
witness  of  deathless  love  within  the 
heart  of  the  bereaved,  or  the  witness 
of  faith  in  the  living  God  and  the 
risen  Christ.  They  are— even  if  taken 
as  genuine — purely  external  evidence, 
open  to  doubt,  and  admitting  half  a 
dozen  explanations  fatal  to  the  spirit- 
ualistic theory.  Leaving  out  of  ac- 
count altogether  the  possibilities  of 
fraud  or  self-deception,  of  auto-sug- 
gestion and  telepathy,  what  external 
evidence  regarding  the  trivial  doings 
of  the  departed  and  embodying  their 
trivial  utterances  can  compete  with 
or  add  anything  to  the  great  facts  of 
spiritual  experience  whose  witness  is 
within  the  soul  t 

The  Anglican  Church  and  Social 

Service 

One  of  the  most  significant  post- 
war reconstruction  documents  which 
have  so  far  appeared  in  England  is 
the  just-published  Report  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury's  Committee  on 
"The  Church  and  Social  Service.'* 
This  committee  was  constituted  "to 
consider  and  report  upon  the  ways  in 


which  the  clergy,  church  workers  and 
church  people  generally  can  best  oo^ 
operate  with  the  State  in  all  matters 
concerning  the  social  life  of  the  com- 
munity," and  its  findings,  if  trans- 
lated into  action,  will  revolutionize 
the  attitude  of  the  Church  of  England 
to  social  needs  and  problems.  Its 
very  first  recommendation  is  that 

M  The  physical  as  well  as  the  moral  snd 
spiritual  welfare  of  aU  classes  in  the  com- 
munil^  should  be  recognized  as  a  i^imary 
concern  of  the  Christian  CSiareh  in  its  eor- 
porate  capacity." 

This  is,  of  course,  nothing  more 
than  a  belated  recognition  tiiat  the 
Christian  gospel  is  not  addrest  to  a 
mysterious  entity  called  "tiie  soul," 
but  to  the  whole  man,  body,  soul  and 
spirit.  The  succeeding  recommenda- 
tions suggest  that  the  Church's  social 
work  .should  be  done  largely  through 
existing  public  bodies  and  "  that  the 
term  *  church  work*  should  be  defi- 
nitely regarded  as  including  work 
upon  such  bodies."  But  while  this  is 
sound  doctrine,  one  feels  that,  as 
things  are*  at  present,  there  is  still 
room  for  social  work  done  by  the 
Church  as  a  church.  There  is,  for  in- 
stance, still  room  for  definitely  Chris- 
tian hospitals  and  insane  asylums, 
where  nurses  and  doctors  work,  not 
perfunctorily  or  from  a  merely  scien- 
tific interest,  but  impelled  by  spiritual 
motives — ^by  the  pure  love  of  God  and 
of  man  in  Ood.  Such  church  institu- 
tions must,  of  course,  not  be  run  in 
antagonism  to  government  institu- 
tions, but  under  government  recogni- 
tion, and  be  subject  to  the  same  regu- 
lations as  ordinary  hospitals  and 
afifylums.  The  Report  rightly  empha- 
sizes the  essentially  spiritual  nature 
of  social  work.  Such  institutions 
would  exemplify  social  work  with  a 
spiritual  motive  behind  it,  and  so,  far 
from  competing  against  government 
institutions,  they  would  leaven  them 
with  new  ideals  and  raise  their  ethical 
standards. 
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The  Next  Lambeth  Conference 

On  flie  first  Saturday  in  July  there 
will  assemble  at  Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral a  gathering  of  bishopa  in  com- 
mnnion  with  the  Anglican  Church 
larger  than  any  that  has  met  before 
within  its  historic  walls.    On  the  fol- 
lowing Monday  these  bishops,  who  are 
coming  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
will  take  their  places  in  the  Lambeth 
Conference,  remaining  in  session  for 
a  whole  month  and  straining  the  hos- 
pitable resources  of  the  palace  to  their 
uttermost    There  has  seldom  been  a 
conference  of  such  momentous  import 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Church  Uni- 
Teisal,  for  one  of  its  objects  is  to  for- 
mnlate  propositions  affecting  reunion, 
interchange  of  pulpits,  the  relation 
between  Christian  missions  in  Africa 
and  elsewhere,  the  ministry  of  women, 
and  other  important  matters.    These 
propositions  will,  of  course,  not  be 
binding   upon    the   churches   repre- 
sented, but  they  will  provide  a  body 
of  aufhoritative  opinion  which  will 
largely  shape  Anglican  policy  for  at 
least  a  decade.     This  fact  is  recog- 
nized by  controversialists,  and  not  a 
few  efforts,  both  above  and  below 
ground,  are  being  made'  to  influence 
the  bishops.      Anglo-Catholics    fear 
that  one  of  the  results  of  the  confer- 
ence will  be  the  recognition  of  the 
essential  unity  of  all  Christian  believ- 
ers, and  the  consequent  admission  of 
non-Anglicans     to     Anglican     com- 
munion services.    They  are,  in  fact, 
manifesting  a  feverish  anxiety  to  de- 
liver their  ultimata,  but  since  the 
balk  of   the   delegates   come    from 
churches  untrammeled  by  State  con- 
nection or  insular  prejudices,  there  is 
little  fear  of  the  extremists  gaining 
the  upper  hand. 

The  Problem  of  World  Labor 

Whatever  one  thinks  of  the  league 
of  nations  as  <an  instrument  of  politi- 
cal reconstruction,  few  thoughtful 
people  will  fail  to  rejoice  in  its  social 


and  industrial  aspect.  It  represents, 
in  fact,  the  first  serious  attempt  to 
secure  the  standardization  of  condi- 
tions of  industry  in  every  country, 
and  to  do  this  means  to  secure  indus- 
trial righteousness  the  world  over. 
The  curse  of  industry  before  the  war 
has  been  our  craving  for  '^  cheapness  " 
— the  Moloch  to  which  millions  of 
workers  in  every  country  have  been 
ruthlessly  sacrificed.  We  were  pre- 
pared to  buy  any  amount  of  sweated 
goods  because  they  were  cheap,  and 
unless  the  Christian  conscience  is 
aroused  in  this  matter,  the  Church 
will  never  win  the  workingman's  re- 
spect. Mr.  Basil  Matthews,  the  late 
editor-in-chief  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society's  publications  and 
now  in  charge  of  an  interdenomina- 
tional missionary  press  bureau,  has 
been  making  careful  investigationa 
into  the  conditions  under  which  some 
of  the  articles  whose  cheapness  so 
greatly  charms  us  are  produced.  He 
has  found  that,  e.g.,  in  Chinese  and 
Japanese  cotton  mills  children  are  be- 
ing worked  for  ten  and  twelve  hours  a 
day,  at  a  daily  wage  amounting  to  an 
English  penny.  Little  girls,  collap- 
sing with  fatigue,  droop  their  heads; 
immediately  their  hair  is  caught  in 
the  machinery,  they  are  carried  out 
mangled  and  bleeding,  and  their 
places  are  immediately  filled  by 
others.  Mr.  Matthews'  statements  are 
fully  confirmed  by  the  report  on 
Japanese  labor,  prepared  by  the  Brit- 
ish vice-consul  at  Osaka.  The  lower 
classes  throughout  the  East  have 
learned  in  the  bitter  school  of  experi- 
ence that  their  existence  counts  for 
little  in  the.  social  scale,  and  gross 
abuses  are  taken  as  the  merest  mat- 
ter of  course.  The  whole  question, 
as  far  as  the  Christian  attitude  is 
concerned,  points  to  the  need  for 
a  new  department  of  missionary 
propaganda  dealing  with  the  social 
and  industrial  welfare  of  the  native 
races. 


Pbbsident  EiNOy  of  Oberlin,  recently  said  that  the  three  greatest  achieve- 
ments of 'the  war  were :  our  deepened  conviction  of  the  supremacy  of  intangi- 
ble values;  cooperation  on  an  uitheard-of  scale  in  a  great 
lliree  Great      cause,  and  the  largest  demonstration  of  self-sacrifice  that  the 
Achievements    world  has  ever  seen.    These  are  just  the  achievements  at 

which  the  Church  must  aim,  and  it  must  keep  them  so  far  as 
I>ossible  in  the  same  order. 

If  the  victories  of  the  World  War  are  to  be  conserved  and  these  dead  are 
not  to  have  died  in  vain,  the  gospel  as  Jesus  conceived  and  illustrated  it  must 
be  preached  more  insistently  than  ever.  It  is  not  primarily  a  gospel  of  earth- 
quake or  fire,  but  a  conviction  of  the  soul,  u  still,  small,  yet  invincible  voice 
within.  It  is  a  gospel  of  faith,  hope,  and  love — these  three,  that  the  world  too 
often  condemns  as  visionary,  but  that  prove  their  i>ower  to  abide  when  other 
things  pass.  And  it  is  a  gospel  of  righteousness.  Many  a  man  who  flouted 
the  old-fashioned  moralities  as  too  ideal  for  the  modem  world  must  have 
learned  during  the  war  that  truth,  honor,  courage,  and  loyalty  were  -assets 
of  incalculable  value  when  civilization  was  in  peril.  The  minister  who 
preaches  the  simplicities  rather  than  the  complexities  of  this  gospel  will  find 
himself  upon  a  platform  that  has  been  confirmed  rather  than  diaken  hy  the 
confiict. 

Cooperation  has  long  been  the  most  hopeful  word  in  European  eco- 
nomics, and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  such  reconstruction  as  may  be  possible  to  the 
war-smitten  peoples  will-  be  organized  largely  by  cooperative  methods.  We 
were  less  used  to  it  in  America ;  but  the  war  revealed  unsuspected  resources 
and  powers  as  we  set  to  work  together  instead  of  in  competition  and  especially 
as  we  joined  hands  and  means  with  our  allies.  On  no  other  condition  could 
we  have  won.  This  lesson,  too,  the  Church  is  striving  to  learn  and  to  apply. 
One  of  the  most  hopeful  features  of  the  Interchurch  World  Movement  is  its 
emphasis  upon  a  cooperation  which  shall  be  vital  rather  than  merely  formal. 
Its  survey  in  a  group  of  Georgia  counties,  for  instance,  is  reported  to  have 
shown  313  churches  in  a  population  of  110,000,  or  one  to  351  inhabitants.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  the  support  accorded  to  these  churches  was  in 
inverse  ratio  to  their  number,  amounting  only  to  about  seventy-five  cents  per 
member  annually,  including  both  home  expenses  and  benevolences.  The 
Interchurch  World  Movement  is  well  advised  to  attempt  a  getting  together  of 
the  denominations  to  cure  such  anemic  conditions  as  these;  but,  as  this 
Review  is  always  pointing  out,  it  must  begin  by  uniting  them  in  various  fonns 
of  service  rather  than  by  trying  to  eradicate  or  ignore  long  existing  difFerenoes 
of  government  and  creed. 

The  war  showed  that  self-sacrifice  was  of  the  essence  of  good  citizenship. 
The  true  patriot  was  the  man  who  put  himself  and  his  means  into  the  struggle 
at  home  or  abroad  without  thought  of  personal  reward.  The  Church  does 
weU  just  now  to  exalt  this  ideal  of  self-sacrifice.  It  means  more  than  self- 
denial,  which  is  a  valuable  but  still  a  negative  virtue.  Self-sacrifice  is  posi- 
tive, adventurous,  and  outreaching.     It  involves  the  spending  of  self  with 
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time,  strength,  and  means  in  a  great  cause.  Here  again  the  Interchnrch 
World  Movement  in  trying  to  evoke,  oi^^anize,  and  direct  the  mighty  forces 
of  self -f orgetful  good-will,  always  present  but  too  often  latent  in  the  Church, 
is  moving  in  the  right  direction.  A  Japanese  commission,  after  visiting  the 
United  States  to  study  the  influence  of  Christianity,  recently  reported  that 
iriiile  there  had  been  a  wonderful  development  in  education,  commerce,  and 
industry  in  America,  there  was  little  evidence  that  the  Christian  religion  was 
regarded  as  of  imjrartance  by  most  of  the  people.  If  the  Church  would  gain- 
say this  verdict  it  must  be  by  deeds  rather  than  words. 


Men  high  up  in  politics  and  finance  (that  is  nothing  I)  as  well  as  men 
high  up  in  the  business  of  bettering  the  world  have  told  us  repeatedly  that 

the  one  thing  the  world  needs  is  spiritual  regeneration. 
The  Foiee  We  have  seen  a  conmientary  on  this  to  the  effect  that  the 

Bddiid  ftihltiial        way  to  secure  such  a  result  is  to  go  to  church.    ''  For 
Regowtatioii  spiritual  regeneration  is  the  especial  business  of  the 

Church."  This  comes  with  a  shock,  for  some  worthy 
people  have  always  felt  that  that  was  more  particularly  the  business  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  that  the  Church  was  but  a  humble  handmaid  in  so  exalted 
a  function. 

But  looked  at  from  any  angle,  the  device  will  not  work.  For  one  thing, 
there  are  not  a  few  who  truly  bdieve  that  the  Church  is  moribund,  if  not 
dead.  (See  the  current  number  of  The  Unpartiza/n  Review  for  facts  and 
inferences  bearing  on  this  point.)  Such  people  would  marvel  at  the  claim 
that  a  dead  church  is  to  see  that  men  should  be  bom  again;  and  these  people 
are  not  by  any  means  the  worst  and  most  frivolous  in  our  midst.  Further- 
more there  is  always  the  danger  of  confounding  the  Church  and  churchgoing 
with  true  spirituality.  The  history  of  this  venerable  institution  is  a  dreary 
commentary  on  the  acuteness  of  this  danger.  We  need  all  our  wits  about  us 
— even  the  best  of  us — to  disabuse  the  mind  of  vast  numbers  of  this  fallacy. 
That  there  are  other  ways  of  reaching  the  desirable  goal  of  spiritual  regen- 
eration besides  the  one  leading  through  cathedral  or  chapel  doors  is  a  hoary 
conunonplace.  And  it  is  not  altogether  to  our  credit  that  men  like  Mr.  Wells, 
men  of  the  religious  temi>erament  and  of  the  finest  ethical  aspirations,  should 
find  so  little  in  the  Church  to  compel  them  to  count  on  its  support  when  they 
try  to  better  the  world.  Such  men  are  often  looked  upon  as  enemies;  they 
are  really  friends  in  disguise — ^provided  they  cure  us  of  the  vice  of  holding 
that  church  attendance  and  spiritual  regeneration  are  practically  synonymous. 

There  are  three  facts  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  all  our  efforts  to  make 
the  Church  more  helpful  to  men : 

1.  The  Churdi  is  one  of  a  large  number  of  agencies  to  provide  the 
enthusiasm  and  the  efficient  planning  necessary  to  effective  regenerative  work. 
2.  In  spite  of  its  many  shortcomings  moat  Christiana  will  be  inclined  to  assert 
that  it  is  the  greatest  of  all  these  agencies.  Its  record  proves  its  value  to 
seekers  after  God.  3.  It  will  be  most  effective  when  its  friends  remember 
that  while  Peter  and  Paul  may  sow  the  seed,  and  t^e  martyrs'  blood  may 
nourish  the  roots,  and  an  Augustine  may  tie  the  little  shoot  to  a  rigid  support, 
and  a  Luther  may  do  the  penning,  it  is  always  Ood  who  giveth  the  increase. 
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In  the  April  number  of  the  Review  we  called  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  a  temptation  and  danger  that  confronts  the  Church  to-day — the  tendency 
to  compute  and  estintate  the  growth  and  progress  of  Ood's  king- 
The  dom  in  terms  of  money. 

Parasite  From  what  might  be  regarded  by  some  as  an  unexpected 

source.  The  Evening  World,  New  York,  there  comes  a  deliverance 
from  a  different  angle  regarding  promoters  who  seek  power  and  pelf  through 
organizations.  We  deem  the  extract  worthy  of  publicity  and  give  it  as  pub- 
lished : 

"In  its  deeper  forms  tte  poit-war  tpiritnal  awakening  already  ezpresaea  itself  ia 
large  plans  for  human  betterment.    The  chnrehes  are  not  behind-hand. 

"  Striking  eTidence  of  ehurch  aetivity  in  the  United  States  was  presented  yesterday 
in  The  Evening  WorWa  aeeount  of  the  great  Interehurdi.  World  Movement,  whieh  aims  to 
raiae  $1,330,000,000  to  strengthen  diarch  influenoe  in  this  country. 

"Few  crusades  could  be  more  inspiring  just  now  than  a  campaign  to  render  himait 
beings  mone  helpful  to  one  another,  more  spiritually  sane  and  consistent  in  their  indiyidual 
Uves.    The  churches  are  in  an  admirable  position  to  conduct  sudi  a  campaign. 

"  The  danger  will  come,  as  it  always  does,  not  from  the  sound  underlying  motiTs  of 
the  campaign  but  from  those  who  may  seek  to  narrow  its  purposes. 

"  In  the  churdies,  as  in  every  other  organized  activity,  there  are  leaders  who  are  too 
eager  to  transform  influence  into  power.  There  ^e  men  in  whose  minds  any  amount  of 
coercion,  any  degree  of  regulation  imposed  upon  otiiers,  can  be  justified  by  appeal  to  a 
moral  purpose  behind.    Power  is  the  chief  ^ing. 

"Furthermore,  there  is  to-day  a  class  of  'experts,'  many  of  them  highly  efficient, 
whose  business  in  life  is  to  fasten  upon  any  organised  movement  whieh  requires  promoting 
and  make  themselves  indispensable  to  its  suceess. 

"  We  see  these  promoters  attaching  themselves  to  organized  labor,  managing  its  strikes, 
exploiting  its  unions.  We  see  them  *  caring  for '  the  ivberests  of  the  farmers  or  other 
industrial  groups.  We  see  them  gathering  formidable  staffs  of  publicity  agents,  propa- 
gandists and  lobbyists.  We  see  them  training  their  guns  upon  legislatures  and  frightening 
lawmakers  into  obedience  by  threats  of  tiie  trouble  they  can  make  among  constituents. 

"  li  is  one  of  the  most  modem  of  professions.  It  consists  in  the  mobilizing  of  praesuie 
with  sueh  skill  that  the  desires  of  a  minority  may  pass  for  the  majority's  will. 

"It  is  an  instrument  devised  and  perfected  by  those  who  seek  more  power  than 
democracy  permits  them. 

"  Whenever  possible  it  pushes  its  way  swiftly  and  surely  to  places  where  it  can  touch 
politics  and  lay  a  controlling  finger  on  votes. 

"  Let  the  churches  beware  of  this  profession  and  of  the  power-seekers  whom  it  serves. 

"  If  it  is  given  a  chance  it  will  exploit  a  epiritufil  and  social  crusade  as  skilfully  asd 
selfishly  as  it  exploits  a  strike. 

"  It  is  the  parasite  of  movements,  a  perverter  of  aims." 


The  FVesidliier 


The  robin  hails  with  song  of  greeting  and  gratefulness  the  coming  shower ; 
and  if  the  shower  fails  to  come  he  is  one  good  song  ahead — one  heart-thrill  of 
gladnessy  one  lyric  of  praise,  one  lilt  of  melody  for  the  world's  ear  and  heart — 
one  good  song  ahead ! 

Sneh  songy  heard  in  my  garden  this  morning^  rang  suggestive  reverbera- 
tions in  my  souL 

Is  it  a  prerogative  of  man's  higher  intelligence  that  he  can  know 
disappointment  t 

How  considerable  a  part  of  human  experience  this  word  denotes  I  How 
large  a  place  it  has  in  literature — in  poetry,  in  story,  ay,  even  in  prayer !  How 
much  of  our  practical  philosophy  and  gnomic  wisdom  is  a  f orefending  of  it  or 
abraeing  under  it ! 

But  is  this  accentuation  of  disappointment  a  wise  and  true  construction 
of  life's  experience  t 

Every  disappointment  implies  a  hope.  Is  not  the  hope  good,  good  in 
itself,  apart  from  its  fulfilment  t  Is  not  the  life  better,  ridier,  finer  for  the 
hope's  cherishing  t 

I  would  not  have  any  good  a  sheer  surprizal,  coming  into  my  life  without 
prdnde  and  preparation  of  hope. 

The  mission  of  hope  is  to  uplift  the  life  to  the  level  of  the  anticipated 
good.  Anticipation  that  does  not  have  this  effect  is  not  worthy  of  the  name 
of  hope. 

The  moral  effect  of  hope  is  not  cancelled  by  the  failure  of  fulfilment  in 
the  terms  and  form  of  the  anticipation.  Nay,  no  worthy  hope  challenges  the 
soul  with  its  promise,  and  is  worthily  cherished,  but  that  prepares  for  such 
failure. 

Hope  indicates  the  bent,  the  pitch,  the  capacity  of  the  subject  nature, 
and  prophesies  the  good  that  shall  eventually  crown  and  fill  it  in  fact  if  not 
in  form. 

Thus  I  picture  for  myself  in  forecasting  hope  a  serene  old  age,  when, 
life's  hurly-burly  done,  with  passion  calcined  in  the  fires  of  time,  ambition 
satiated  or  tempered  by  finer  estimates  and  larger  vision,  the  past  transfigured 
by  truer  appreciation  as  it  rises  to  memory's  view,  all  sense  of  wrong,  with 
feud  and  bitterness,  dissolved  in  the  subduing  of  the  great  forgivingness  in 
which  the  heart  itself  has  found  healing  and  peace,  all  human  good  come  into 
juster  recognition  in  the  light  of  the  revealing  years,  and  the  growing  feel 
of  the  imminence  of  the  great  change,  the  great  move  onward,  the  life  shall 
round  calmly  to  its  earthly  close.  This  forecast  may  not  be  actually  realized. 
Life  may  not  for  me  run  to  these  completing  years,  or  the  phases  of  its  closing 
stage  may  not  permit  these  serene  effects.  But  it  is  good  to  have  the  hope. 
Not  is  the  hope  inert.  While  preparing  for  the  fact  something  of  the  effect 
is  realized  in  the  very  hope. 
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So  likewise  I  cherish  the  hope  of  a  perfect  world,  a  perfect  social  order, 
a  righteous  administration  of  human  affairs,  in  which  all  wrong,  injustice, 
and  unfairness  shall  disappear,  the  world's  wealth  be  so  distributed  and 
apportioned  that  all  shall  have  a  rightful  share  therein,  and  the  conditions 
of  life  be  so  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  all  that  the  best  of  which  each  life  is 
capable  shall  lie  open  before  it.  I  know  I  shall  not  see  thei  consummation. 
Whether  it  come  by  evolutionary  or  by  revolutionary  process,  the  achievement 
will  run  into  deeper  years  than  I  shall  see.  But  the  hope  attunes  me  to  the 
issue  and  thrills  me  with  its  anticipative  song.  It  also  gives  me  some  hold 
upon  it  while  it  trains  desire  and  effort  upon  its  furtherance. 

Thus,  in  the  musings  suggested  by  the  robin's  song,  hope's  sweet  and  lofty 
note  rings  clear  and  high  in  the  music  of  the  world,  the  articulation  and  tone- 
utterance  of  life. 


THE  MINISTER  AND  THE  NEWSPAPER 

James  Melvin  Lee,  Director  Department  of  Journalism,  New  York  University, 

New  York 


The  usual  title  selected  for  an  arti- 
cle like  this  one  is  ^^  The  Pulpit  and 
the  Press."  But  I  want  to  make  the 
discussion  specific  and  personal,  so  I 
have  chosen  the  title  given  above. 

Several  who  left  the  press  for  the 
pulpit  have  testified  how  helpful  in 
their  present  work  was  their  pre- 
vious training  in  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness. The  Rev.  Lloyd  G.  Douglas, 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mi^h.,  in  an  address 
at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Teachers  of  Jour- 
nalism and  the  Michigan  State  Press 
Association,  asserted :  ''  And  if  I  were 
obliged  to-night  to  erase  from  my 
memory  either  the  sum  total  of  that 
which  I  learned  about  the  mind  of 
Ood  as  a  student  in  a  theological  semi- 
nary, or  my  discoveries  of  the  mind  of 
man  while  an  employee  of  a  daily 
newspaper,  I  should  feel  under  com- 
pulsion to  let  the  theology  slide;  for 
theology,  at  best,  is  an  inexact  science, 
and  I  do  not  think  I  sflw  it  at  its  best 
in  the  seminary.    At  least,  I  trust  that 


this  ^s  so.  If  I  am  in  error,  may 
heaven  protect  all  those  who  are 
obliged  to  face  it  at  its  worst." 

To  the  teachers  and  the  practi- 
tioners of  journalism  he  said  some 
rather  pointed  things  about  the  co- 
operation the  pulpit  has  a  moral  rig;ht 
to  expect  from  the  press.  In  view 
of  his  lay  sermon  to  editors,  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  for  a  practical 
newspaper  man  to  ask  about  the  kind 
of  cooperation  the  pulpit  gives  the 
press.  How  often,  when  the  latter 
prints  an  editorial  or  a  news  item  on 
civic  righteousness,  does  the  fonner 
publicly  commend  the  act  of  the 
paper!  How  often  does  the  preacher 
bring  the  newspaper  a  real  live  news 
itemt  Does  he  ever  call  at  the  news- 
paper office  except  when  he  wants 
some  favor t  Is  he  like  the  one  thus 
described  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Douglas? 

"  Not  a  great  while  ago,  after  an  evening 
engagement  in  one  of  the  larger  eities  of 
Indiana — ^with  an  hour  to  wait  for  a  train— 
I  asked  the  minister  who  was  responsible  for 
my  being  there  to  tell  me  the  name  of  the 
editor  of  The  Joumal-CrOgetie.    He  was  un* 
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able  to  do  so.  I  asked  him  to  tell  me  where 
the  newspaper  offiee  was  located.  He  did  not 
know.  He  had  been  a  resident  of  tiiat  eity 
for  fiye  jeara. 

''Onlj  my  obligation  to  be  eonrteoiu  de- 
terred me  from  mahing  my  thoughts  artien- 
late.  For  he  had  just  been  eonfiding  to  me 
thst  his  work  was  Terj  mueh  out  at  heel, 
and  that,  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  he 
seemed  to  be  making  no  appreciable  head- 
way in  the  city. 

**  I  dace  say  there  were  many  contributing 
causes  to  this  unfortunate  condition ;  but  his 
own  confession  of  ignorance  concerning  even 
tiie  location  of  one  of  the  city's  most  influ- 
ential  agencies  amply  explained  my  brother's 
faOure,  and  fumuhed  the  grounds  for  his 
discouragement." 

I  think  that  every  reader  of  this 
magazine  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
newspaper  man^  whatever  may  be  true 
of  the  butcher,  the  baker,  and  the 
candlestick  maker,  does  not  go  to 
church  for  the  selfish  reason  of  getting 
patrons  for  his  business.  The  news- 
paper man,  whatever  else  he  may  be, 
is  no  hypocrite.  Yet  the  editor  or  the 
reporter  is  justified  in  attending 
church  for  business  rather  than  re- 
ligious purposes.  He  should,  and 
usually  does,  find  in  the  sermon  some- 
thing that  is  new  and  worth  printing 
in  the  paper.  But  if  no  representa- 
tive of  the  newspaper  ever  attends  the 
church,  it  is  no  reason  why  the 
preacher  should  not,  at  least  once, 
make  a  ''  pastoral  call "  at  the  print-' 
ing  plant.  If  at  the  same  time  he  can 
bring  a  good  news  item  his  welcome 
is  assured.  i 

Too  often  when  the  minister  calls 
be  wants  the  insertion  in  Saturday's 
paper  of  some  items  the  news  value 
of  which  has  been  spoiled  by  previous 
announcement  from  the  pulpit.  The 
editor  of  a  large  city  daily  told  me 
recently  that  he  would  be  glad  to 
print  more  news  about  local  churches 
but  for  the  fact  that  his  readers 
already  knew  about  the  events  either 
through  pulpit  utterance  or  insertions 
in  church  calendars  and  programs. 
"  The  people  most  interested,"  said  he, 
"know  the  facts,  so  why  waste 
space  t"    Give  the  newspaper  a  square 


deal  if  you  expect  one  in  return. 
Some  ministers  avoid  seeking  the 
cooi>eration  of  the  newspaper  for  fear 
that  some  critic  may  classify  them  as 
'^  self  •pushers.''  On  this  point  the 
Bev.  F.  Beisner,  D.D.,  until  recently 
pastor  of  the  Grace  Methodist  Church, 
New  York  City,  once  said : 

''If  the  minister  ia  sincere  in  heart,  and 
of  hi^  purpose,  he  ean  withstand  sneh  a 
nickname  with  ease.  It  is  perfectly  legiti- 
mate for  him  to  get  his  name  in  the  paper 
as  much  as  possible,  if  it  always  appears  as 
pastor  of  this  church  with  which  he  is  eon- 
nected.  He  musL  of  course,  be  careful  to 
indulge  in^no  self -flattery  and  to  protect 
himself  hr  exalting  the  religion  for  which  he 
stands.  Politicians  are  seldom  hidden  under 
a  rubber  blanket  In  fact,  ther  ought  not 
to  be,  for  we  are  able  to  gauge  taeir  }K>rition 
by  tbeir  pubUe  statements.  They  are  not 
more  worthy  or  more  able  to  mold  publie 
sentiment  than  ndnisters,  the  prophets  of 
to-day  and  the  mouthpieces  of  God.  The 
latter  hare  as  much  right  to  be  heard  as  any 
other  leaders  in  our  nation.  It  is  not  sane 
humility  to  keep  themselves  and  their 
churches  in  the  background.  They  must 
make  themselves  felt  in  tiie  community.  The 
greai  Teacher  was  talked  about  by  all  classes 
and  spoke  explicitly  about  public  condi- 
tions.'' 

The  preacher  who  is  a  publicity 
seeker  pure  and  simple  seldom,  if 
ever,  deceives  the  press,  even  tho  the 
the  ]>ew  may  believe  in  his  sincerity. 
One  such  "  self -pusher  "  sent  a  metro- 
politan daily  an  account  of  a  wed- 
ding, the  last  sentence  of  which  read 
something  as  follows:  ^'This  is  the 
j&fth  fashionable  wedding  at  which 
Dr.  So-and-so  has  officiated  during  the 
past  month."  A  note  to  the  editor 
added :  ^'  Print  the  last  sentence  even 
if  you  send  me  bill  for  same."  The 
managing  editor,  after  he  had  read 
the  account,  threw  it  into  the  waste 
basket  and  then  posted  this  notice  for 
the  information  of  the  local  staff: 
^^  Unless  Dr.  So-and-so  commits  sui- 
cide or  runs  off  with  another  man's 
wife  his  name  is  not  to  be  printed  in 
this  paper  for  six  months." 

Such  cases,  I  am  glad  to  say,  are 
extremely  rare.  Most  ministers  are 
conscientiously  seeking  first  the  king- 
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dom  of  Ood.  Too  much  modesty  is 
the  rule.  At  least  that  is  the  obser- 
vation of  those  who  have  made  a  spe- 
cial study  of  the  problem.  The 
Department  of  Publicity  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  offers  this  bit  of 
practical  advice  in  a  recent  pamphlet 
(which  may  be  obtained  without 
charge  upon  application  to  the  head- 
quarters at  156  Fifth  Avenue) : 

''Every  pastor,  everj  dmrchleader,  would 
do  well  to  know  newspapers,  editors,  their 
tasks  and  problems,  and  to  work  in  coopera- 
tion with  them  whenever  it  is  possible.  The 
wail  is  eonxmon  that  the  newspapers  won't 
publish  church  news.    But  they  will,  they  do. 

''News  is  the  newspaper's  stock-in-trade, 
Oive  it  news  and  it  will  print  it. 

"Of  course  'space'  and  'time'  are  in- 
evitable factors  in  the  making  of  a  news- 
Saper.  Also  there  are  relative  values  and 
egrees  of  importance  and  precedences  be- 
tween news  and  news,  as  between  other 
things.  But  all  things  being  equal,  newe- 
papers  will  and  do  print  church  news  if  tiiey 
get  it— and  if  it  really  is  news."  * 

But  what  is  newst  Obviously  cer- 
tain news  that  might  be  of  sufficient 
interest  to  warrant  printing  at  some 
length  in  a  small  city  daily  or  a  coun- 
try weekly  might  not  be  worth  even 
a  stick  of  type  in  a  metropolitan 
journal.  It  is  not  news,  on  any  regu- 
lar week  day,  to  say  that  John  Wana- 
maker's  store  is  open  for  business. 
Should  the  store  be  closed,  that  fact 
might  be  news.  The  same  conditions 
obtain  in  church  circles. 

A  note  of  warning  on  this  point  was 
sounded  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Douglas  in 
his  conclusion  to  the  address  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made: 

"  In  conclusion — for  heaven  forbid  that  a 
preacher  should  attempt  to  arrrve  at  a  termi- 
nal without  repeating  these  charmed  words 
of  the  sacred  calling — ^*in  conclusion' — ^let 
me  say  something  about  the  very  dullest  de- 
partment of  your  paper,  which  consists  of 
your  gratuitous  announcements  of  Sunday 
services  in  the  churches'  of  your  city. 

"  For  the  same  reason  that  he  knows  little 
or  nothing  of  news  values,  or  the  preparation 
of  readable  copy,  the  average  preacher  has 
no  notion  of  the  art  of  phrasing  a  sermon 
topic. 

"  He  may  have  concocted  a  sermon  of  much 
promise,    possibly    relating    to    some    vital 

1  See  Article  on  "How  to  Report  Tonr  Sermons 
for  the  Preei'*  in  this  number,  p.  377. 


issues  of  the  day^  and  then  commit  the 
blunder  of  annonncing  a  theme  the  utter 
inconsequence  of  which  is  only  ezeeeded  by 
its  banal  stupidity.  He  notifies  yoa  that  he 
proposes  to  speak  in  the  nioming  on  '  A  Good 
Mian/  and^  at  night,  on  '  Ezekiel.' 

"  Better  for  that  man  that  fae  should  ha?e 
restricted  himself  to  the  announcement  that 
he  would  be  in  his  church  on  Sunday,  and 
expected  to  tell  his  people  what  was  on  his 
mind  when  they  got  there.  That  <raght  to 
excite  some  interest,  wheieas  the  announce- 
ment that  he  has  made  surely  ought  to  fur- 
nish almost  any  parishioner  a  neaaon  for 
spending  the  forenoon  under  his  ear,  and 
the  rest  of  the  day  in  it." 

My  best  advice  to  any  minister  is 
to  go  to  the  editor,  and  in  a  frank  talk 
with  him,  ask  what  kind  of  news  he 
could  use.    Whether  he  would  like  to 
know  about  the  Sunday-school  scholar 
who  had  not  missed  a  session  in  seven 
years  t     Whether  he  would  like  an 
account  telling  about  the  poor  chil- 
dren the  church  was  soon  to  send  to 
the  country  for  a  glimpse  of  God's 
out-of-doors  t  Whether  he  wanted  an 
interview  with  a  former  pastor  of  the 
church  who,  after  an  absence  of  fif- 
teen years,  was  to  occupy  the  pulpit 
next   Sunday?     Whether  he  would 
like  to  know  about  some  recent  re- 
pairs  that   had   been   made   to  the 
church  t    Whether  he  was  interested 
in  a  convention  of  the  young  people's 
society  that  was  to  meet  in  the  church 
next  month  t    What  not  t    Show  your 
interest  and  the  newspaper  man  will 
reciprocate. 

Because  certain  ministerial  critics 
of  the  press  are  so  positive  that  those 
who  conduct  our  newspapers  are  ab- 
solutely without  conscience  and  have 
no  ethical  code  in  the  matter  of  piti- 
less publicity,  I  want  to  quote  an 
incident  told  by  the  city  editor  of  one 
of  our  most  important  metropolitan 
newspapers  in  an  address  delivered 
before  a  State  city  editors'  associa- 
tion at  one  of  its  annual  meetings. 
For  the  same  reason  that  he  did  not 
print  the  account  of  the  scandal,  1 
have  supprest  the  name  of  the  city 
lest  the  mention  of  its  name  lead  to 
an  identification  of  the  minister  in- 
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Yolved  in  the  tinf ortunate  affair.  The 
incident  of  where  the  wages  of  sin 
were  not,  as  they  so  often  are,  puV 
licity  was  told  by  this  city  editor  as 
follows : 


"Since  I  hsYe  been  in 


th»e  was 


t  minister  in  one  of  the  larger  ehnrehes 
there,  a  higii-salaried  <nan|  kolud  np  to  hj 
Itifl  congregation  and  the  city  at  large  and 
regarded  as  one  of  the  brightest  men  in  his 
denomination  in  the  world.  It  was  brought 
to  the  ears  of  a  certain  city  editor — ^not 
myself — that  this  man  had*  been  guilty  of 
immoral  practiaes,  and  men  were  put  to  work 
to  mn  the  stories  to  earth.  Those  stories 
were  pro^«edy  and  if  they  had  been  printed 
they  would  have  been  the  sensation  of  the 
nation  for  a  few  days.  But  they  never  got 
beyond  the  city  editor,  and  for  this  reason- 
he  knew  that  to  print  them  would  disrupt 
that  church,  break  up  ae^ral  families,  and 
bring  sorrow  to  hundreds  of  homes.  80  this 
is  What  he  did.  The  minister  in  question 
was  called ;  tihe  facts  were  shown  him  and  a 
typewritten  agreement  handed  him.  This 
agreement  provided  that  he  was  to  resign 
h^  pulpit,  quit  the  ministry  and  the  city  f  or- 
erer,  and  never  again  write  or  speak  a  word 
in  public  The  minister  did  all  that.  There 
was  no  publicity,  and  the  church  was  saved, 
sltho  locked  by  the  minister's  sudden 
retirement.  To-day  he  is  living  on  a  f arm, 
a  quiet,  studious  man." 

If  this  metropolitan  newspaper  man 
had  omitted  all  reference  to  this 
scandal  and  at  the  same  time  had  im- 
posed no  punishment  for  the  crime,  he 


would  have  been  false  to  his  code  of 
ethics,  for  strange  as  it  may  seem  to 
the  minister,  the  newspaper  has  ethi- 
cal standards. 

Where  irregularities  of  conduct  in 
priest  and  rabbi  have  been  sup- 
prest,  offenders  have  gone  ,to  other 
parishes  only  to  disgrace  again  the 
robes  of  the  church.  Had  full  pub- 
licity been  given  in  the  first  offense, 
results  would  have  been  different  and 
certain  newspapers  could  have  had  a 
clearer  conscience. 

A  newspaper  printing  the  items 
supprest  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity would  cause  a  greater  sensa- 
tion than  any  which  has  yet  been  sold 
on  city  streets.  Even  the  most  sen- 
sational journals  suppress  many 
stories  of  crime  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  welfare.  Items  thus  supprest 
are  those  to  which  the  community  is 
not  legitimately  entitled  and  their 
omission  shows  not  the  weakness  but 
the  strength  of  the  American  press. 
Newspapers  occasionally  make  mis- 
takes, but  on  the  whole  they  have  the 
welfare  of  the  community  at  heart. 
To  minister  to  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity should  be  the  aim  of  both  the 
newspaper  and  the  church. 
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It  has  been  said  truly  again  and 
again  by  experts  and  writers  on 
church  publicity  that  every  city  ed- 
itor of  a  daily  newspaper  will  be  glad 
to  give  space  in  the  columns  of  his 
Monday's  paper  to  the  minister's 
sermon  of  the  day  before,  if  it  is  re- 
ported in  the  right  way,  is  made  brief 
enough,  comes  in  typewritieUj  double- 
spaced  form,  on  half  sheets  of  paper, 
and  is  in  the  office  on  time.  In  my 
last  two  pastorates  where  there  has 
been  a  daily  paper  I  have  found  the 
city  editors  glad  to  get  this  Monday 
morning  sermon  service,  and  for  the 


sake  of  illustration  and  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  prove  suggestive,  a  press 
cutting  is  given  in  this  article.  If 
your  daily  is  a  piorning  paper,  get 
your  copy  in  at  the  office  Saturday 
afternoon ;  if  it's  an  afternoon  paper, 
get  it  in  by  early  Monday  morning, 
for  the  earlier  your  copy  gets  in  the 
better  they  like  it.  Prepare  your  own 
heads,  getting  the  heart  of  the  sermon 
into  each  head,  and  being  sure  you 
don't  have  too  many  words  to  a  line. 
In  preparing  your  copy  forget,  if  you 
can,  that  you  are  the  man  who 
preached  the  sermon  and  write  your 
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synopsis  or  resume  of  it  just  as  if 
you  were  the  newspaper  reporter  sent 
to  "cover"  that  sermon, 

"  BACK  TO  CHRIST  » 

Is  Slogan  Sadlr  Needed  by  Men  To-day, 

Says  Pastor. 

That  this  modem  age  Ims  wandered  too 
far  away  from  the  pure  prineiples  of  Jesus 
and  needs  to  go  back  to  them,  was  the  con- 
tention of  Bev.  A.  E.  Wardner  in  his  sermon 
on  "  WhsLt  is  Christiamtjf"  preadied  Sunday 
evening  at  the  Presbyterian  GSinreh. 

The  sermon  was  based  on  Lnke  4: 18-19, 
the  words  of  Jesus  spoken  in  the  synagog 
of  Nazareth  at  the  beginning  of  his  public 
ministry,  in  which  the  Founder  of  ChrMtian- 
ity  briefly  but  fully  outlined  his  program 
or  platform  of  principles.  Many  erroneous 
ideas  of  Christianity  are  being  entertained 
to-day,  which  must  be  cast  aside.  Christian- 
ity is  more  than  membership  in  the  Church, 
more  than  a  form  of  church  government, 


more  than  a  mode  of  worship,  more  than  a 
system  of  doctrine,  more  than  a  denomina- 
tion, more  than  Protestantism  itself,  for  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  using  the  langoage  of 
William  Ewart  Gladstone,  ''ChrietiJ^ty  is 
Ghrist'^  Christianity  is  that  and  nothing 
else.  He,  who  would  know  what  Christianity 
really  is,  will  turn  from  ihe  opinions  of 
fallible  men  and  give  car  to  the  opinions  of 
Christ  himself,  when  he  declares  that  Chris- 
tianity is  the  preaching  of  the  Oospel  to  the 
poor,  the  healmg  of  the  broken-hearted,  the 
preaching  of  d^verance  to  the  eaptives,  and 
the  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind.  If  the 
Church  of  Christ  would  properly  interpret 
the  Christianity  of  Christ,  it  must  be  all  this 
to  the  people  of  the  ageu 

If  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
in  this  city  woTild  impress  Nowata  with  the 
reality  and  power  of  the  religion  they  pro- 
fess, they  must  themselves  Uve  ^tm  Chris- 
tianity of  Christ  day  by  day.  When  the 
Chunm  of  Christ  truly  lives  the  Christianity 
of  Christ,  it  will  not  take  long  to  bring  the 
world  to  Christ 


CHRIST  OR  ANARCHY 


A  coMHiTTEis  was  recently  appointed  by 
the  students  of  New  College,  Edinburgh,  to 
express  the  sentiment  of  the  student  body 
respecting  the  present  situation  in  the 
Church  and  the  world  and  to  suggest  meth- 
ods of  reconstruction  in  oertain  partienlars 
as  it  seemed  particularly  to  affect  their  own 
present  and  future  work.  The  following  is  a 
jMirtial  re-print  of  the  statements  f  ormiQated 
under  the  above  heading  by  this  committee: 

The  world  can  no  longer  malntsin  itself 
by  a  balance  of  power  among  nations,  with 
conflicting^  ambitions,  and  radical  Jei^ousles 
and  suspicions. 

The  community  can  no  longer  tnalntairi 
equilibrium  among  conflicting  class-interests 
and  sompeting  industrial  interests. 

Self-interest,  force,  and  fear,  have  alike 
failed  to  maintain  even  a  semblance  of  peace 
among  nations,  or  security  within  the  corn- 
muni^. 

We  are  faced  with  a  straight  issue: 
Either  man  is  a  selfish  animal,  or  he  is  the 
child  of  God;  the  kingdom  of  God  or  an* 
arehy.    No  compromise  is  possible. 

Much  of  the  difficulty  of  presenting  t&e 
ideas  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  world  to-day 
is  due  to  rooted  mlsconoeption  as  to  what  the 
Church  is  and  stands  for.  This  misconcep- 
tion is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Chureh  has  acquiesced,  and  has  allowed 
Christians  to  acquiesce,  in  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  ideas  of  Jesus  Christ  and  selfli^* 
ness.  Jesus  Christ  revealed  that  "Man  is 
the  child  of  God.'' 

Therefore  it  is  our  duty  as  his  disciples  to 
realize  hhi  ideal  in  all  its  implications. 

1.    We  must  realise  and  make  practical 


the  moral  solidarity  of  the  human  raee,  as 
exemplified  in  the  leaffue  of  nations,  and 
sutih  truly  inteniationiil  movements  »a  mis- 
sionary enterprise. 

2.  The  ideal  of  politics  must  be  an 
acknowledCTient  of  social  responsibility  of 
each  for  au,  not  an  assertion  of  privileffs  or 
of  power,  by  any  individual  or  seetioa  of  flie 
eonununi^. 

8.  Selfishness  as  a  motive  is  as  inade- 
quate to  govern  industrial  life  as  it  is  to 
maintain  our  political  and  international  sta- 
bmty. 

4.  Beligion  is  not  a  claim  to  spiritual  su- 
periority or  privilege;  it  is  s  recognition  of 
practical  responsibility.  The  ideal  or  per- 
sonal religion  is  f  ellowiSiip  with  God.  This 
can  only  be  attained  by  self -surrender  to  the 
orucified  Christ,  by  a  beUef  in  the  good- 
ness of  God  as  our  Father,  and  in  his  xKmer 
to  save  men  and  transform  socie^.  Diseiple- 
diip  means  citizenship;  eitizexttiiip  means 
service  to  attain  a  common  spiritual  good. 
The  religious  ideal  of  a  purely  personal  piety 
must  give  place  to  the  religious  ideal  of 
citizenship  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  alternative  before  the  individual  aud 
society  is  either  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
men's  hearts,  purifying  the  social  order,  or 
anarchy  within  the  community  and  war  in  the 
world. 

8U00I8TI0N8  FOB  BIOONSTBUCTIOK 

1.  The  Church  shoidd  emphasiae  the  com- 
ing of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  implies 
not  only  the  redemption  of  the  individual  but 
also  the  transformation  of  society, 

2.  The  Church  should  lay  greater  em- 
phasis on  the  more  robust  and  poritive  ele- 
ments of  our  faith,  on  Christ's  appeal  to  the 

(Continuid  on  page  426) 
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COUNTRY  PASTORS  AS   NEWSPAPER 

CORRESPONDENTS 

The  Rev.  George  Frederick  Wellb,  Purchase,  N.  Y. 


Not  long  ago  a  country  pastor,  leas 
than  three  months  in  the  parish 
where  he  was  preaching,  attended  a 
popular  celebration  in  the  "sister" 
church  of  his  neighborhood,  and  as  a 
pure  service  of  love  or,  perhaps  more 
truly,  to  satisfy  his  inner  craving  to 
write,  furnished  an  account  of  that 
gathering  for  a  daily  paper  published 
in  a  near-by  city.  Several  results  fol- 
lowed. First,  the  newspaper  office 
was  thronged  by  those  who  had  shared 
m  the  event  who  wished  to  buy  copies 
of  the  paper  containing  the  "  write- 
up."  Second,  the  minister  was  asked 
to  become  the  regular  local  corre- 
spondent for  that  daily.  Third,  a  spe- 
cial committee  of  the  church  holding 
that  big  meeting  made  the  preacher  a 
gift  of  ten  dollars  as  an  "  emphasis  of 
appreciation."  Fourth,  the  churches 
were  introduced  to  a  growing  custom 
of  friendly  and  most  helpful  coopera- 
tion. And,  fifth,  that  minister  was 
often  called  upon  to  "  write  up'*  other 
local  events,  such  as  home  talent 
dramatic  entertainments,  church  fes- 
tivals, patriotic  celebrations,  and 
charity  benefits,  so  that  the  use  of  his 
literary  talent  became  a  generally 
recognized  means  of  community  ac- 
quaintance and  service. 

Another  instance  which  has  re- 
cently come  to  my  notice  is  of  a  coun- 
try minister  who  attended  a  festival 
held  by  a  charitable  organization  in  a 
neighboring  village.  He  was  prepar- 
ing an  account  of  it  for  the  press.  In 
Becnring  the  names  of  those  taking 
part— as  none  but  a  newspaper  man 
would  be  inclined  to  do — ^he  gained 
the  acquaintance  of  a  man  of  very 


unusual  gifts,  with  whose  help  a  little 
later  probably  the  most  succesafol 
entertainment  his  church  had  ever 
given  was  realized. 

"  You  surely  got  all  the  news,"  re- 
marked the  editor  of  a  weddy  newa 
sheet  to  a  pastor-correspondent  v/ho 
had  just  closed  three  years  of  service 
as  local  news  gatherer  for  that  paper 
for  a  cash  consideration  of  ten  dol- 
lars annually.  It  is  possible  that  in 
this  case  the  stipend  speaks  loudest. 
It  is  sadly  true  that  tiiere  are  thou- 
sands of  pastors  of  rural  and  village 
churches  in  this  country  who  do  not 
have  even  a  round  ten  dollars  a  year 
to  invest  in  books  and  magazines,  so 
indispensable  to  their  success  and  hap- 
piness, who  are  glad  to  earn  that 
amount  by  the  judicious  use  of  their 
journalistic  gifts. 

But  in  this  connection  I  can  not  re- 
frain from  saying  that  however  great 
the  country  pastor's  need  for  mon^, 
however  worthy  his  use  of  a  few  ad- 
ditional free  dollars  (there  should 
usually  be  more  than  ten  dollars  an- 
nually for  local  news  service),  and 
however  marked  his  talent  for  news- 
writing,  he  should  never  permit  him- 
self to  become  the  local  news  man  if 
the  financial  is  his  chief  motive.  As 
a  rule  he  should  keep  out  of  the  news 
business  if  any  other  person  in  his 
neighborhood  can  be  enlisted  and 
trained  to  do  even  fairly  faithful  and 
creditable  work.  He  is  justified  in 
entering  this  field  only  when  his  ser- 
vices are  practically  indispensable  and 
his  dominant  motive  is  that  of  real 
service  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
community. 
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Country  preachers  as  a  class  are 
only  just  beginning  to  appreciate  the 
mission  and  power  of  publicity.  Very 
often  it  occurs  that  the  right  kind  of 
publicity  is  just  the  one  factor  upon 
which  the  success  of  a  critical  rural 
situation  hangs.  This  being  the  case, 
and  a  measure  of  experience  being 
essential  to  a  fair  appreciation  of  the 
real  value  of  constructive  publicity, 
it  seems  wise  to  urge  that  country 
preachers,  called  to  be  community 
leaders,  make  sure  that  the  public 
press  perform  its  full  mission  in  be- 
half  of  the  religious  interests  of  the 
people,  even  if  he  has  to  take  pen  in 
hand  and  launch  the  movement. 

It  takes  time  for  a  country  minister, 
however  close  may  be  his  touch  with 
what  is  going  on  among  all  classes  of 
his  people,  to  -be  a  good  news  gatherer 
and  writer.  But  even  so,  tho  there 
be  no  direct  financial  return  for  the 
work,  it  would  often  be  worth  while 
for  its  own  sake.  To  be  a  good  news 
gatherer  one  must  have  a  close,  com- 
prehensive and  exact  grasp  upon  what 
is  happening  about  him.  And  it  is 
just  this  kind  of  contact  and  mastery 
whieh  will  so  greatly  enhance  the  cor- 
respondent's vocation  as  pastor  and 
preacher. 

'^  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  some  one  is 
bound  to  object,  *^  that  a  minister  and 
prophet  of  God,  charged  with  all  the 
responsibility  and  power  of  his  great 
evangel,  can  condescend  to  become  the 
collector  and  vender  of  cheap  local 
gossip  f  Society  has  no  need  for 
either  lay  or  ministerial  collectors  and 
venders  of  personal  neighborhood 
chaflF.  But  society  has  great  need  that 
the  community  message  and  work  of 
the  man  in  the  pulpit  be  carried  by 
every  possible  means  to  the  remotest 
comer  of  the  parish.  And  the  conse- 
crated, wholesome,  liberal-spirited 
publicity  which  this  article  advocates 
is  just  one  of  the  most  eflPective  meth- 
ods of  making  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood the  preacher's  congregation. 


Many  cities  and  large  towns  have 
newspapers  and  newspaper  men 
whose  custom  and  delight  it  is,  aside 
from  its  being  a  part  of  their  business, 
to  advertise  and  promote  their 
churches.  Such  service  is  of  priceless 
value.  It  simply  multiplies  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  Church.  But 
country  churches  are  seldom  so  highly 
favored.  And  thus  the  function  of 
the  rural  or  village  pastor-cori^ 
spondent. 

The  public,  and  much  more  the 
Church,  can  well  do  without  that  type 
of  ambitious  nuisance,  of  whom  we 
would  wish  to  hear  the  last,  which 
uses  the  public  press  to  ''blow  his 
own  horn  "  or  that  of  his  church. 

Many  country*  churches  have  suc- 
cessfully publifilied  monthly  or  quar- 
terly news  bulletins,  or  magazines.  As 
a  rule,  the  more  of  such  experiments 
the  better.  But  it  would  seem  ad- 
visable that  existing  channels  of  pub- 
licity be  promoted  and  used  to  the 
limit  of  their  capacity  before  new 
channels  are  created. 

The  basis  for  perhaps  the  supreme 
appeal  for  the  pastor-correspondent 
lies  in  the  fact  thtat  the  truth  has  news 
value.  The  minister  can  make  his 
reports  of  local  events  truthful,  and 
thus  gain  the  confidence  and  praise  of 
the  public — a  mission  in  itself  which 
is  decidedly  worth  while.  As  a  truth- 
ful witness  he  can  perform  a  valuable 
service  in  guarding  vital  interests. 
His  work  entered  into  with  an  en- 
thusiastic spirit  of  community  help- 
fulness will  be  a  means  of  true 
leadership  and  a  marked  addition  to 
the  joy  and  power  of  his  calling. 


The  Pilgrim  Tercentenary 

Plans  for  the  celebration  in  this  country 
of  the  Tercentenary  of  the  coming  of  the 
"Mayflower"  has  just  been  announced  by 
the  American  Mayflower  Oonneil,  and  include 
seventy  mass-meetings  in  seventy  eitiee,  the 
observance   of   Mayflower  week   November 
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21-28  (Thanksgiving  week),  with  May- 
flower Sunday  November  21,  concluding  with 
a  national  maas-meeting  in  Madison  Square 
Garden,  New  Tork^  on  Sunday,  November 
28,  to  which  representative  citiaena  from  all 
over  the  country  and  from  abroad  will  be 
invited. 

The  object  of  the  Mayflower  Council's  pro- 
gram is  to  make  known  to  the  whole  nation 
the  story  of  the  Pilgrims  and  the  deeper 
zneaniags  of  the  movement  of  which  they 
were  a  part;  to  emphasize  the  spiritual  sig- 
niiieanee  of  their  coming  to  the  new  world; 
and  to  interpret  their  ideals  in  terms  of 
democracy,  thus  making  the  spirit  of  the 
Pilgrims  the  basis  of  an  appeal  to  heroism 
and  consecration  in  meeting  the  problems 
of  to^y. 

The  American  Mayflower  Oouncil,  whidi 


may  coordinate  the  programs  and  proposals 
of  the  various  committees  and  commissions 
that  are  planning  celebrationa,  has  been  set 
up  by  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America,  but  is  broadly  repre- 
sentative of  an  the  constructive  elements  in 
American  life.  The  Council  will  endeavor  to 
secure  the  cooperation  of  Boards  of  Edu- 
cation, directors  of  schools  and  colleges  and 
of  patriotic  organizations  in  the  staging  of 
pageants  and  programs. 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Hon.  Wil- 
liam H.  Taft  are  the  honorary  chairmen  of 
the  Council;  I>r.  Henry  van  Dyke  is  honor- 
ary secretary.  The  chairman  is  President 
Henry  Churchill  King,  of  Oberlin  College. 
Vice-presidents  have  been  chosen  represent- 
ing all  sections  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 
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James  M.  Campbell,  D.D.,  Claremont,  CaL 

me ;  that  is,  ^^  dost  put  the  palm  of  thy 
hand  upon  me  as  if  to  arrest  me." 
There  is  no  secret  place  which  God 
does  not  know,  no  secret  deed  which 
he  does  not  uncover.  His  presence  is 
like  the  all-revealing  sun. 

The  thought  of  God's  omnipresence 
has,  however,  a  brighter  aspect.  Like 
the  pillar-cloud  that  guided  the  Isra- 
elites through  their  desert  wander- 
ings, it  is  a  source  of  blessing  to  those 
who  see  on  the  right  side  of  it.  When 
God  confronts  the  fugitive  soul  whom 
he  has  traced  to  his  hiding  place,  he 
seeks  to  change  his  terror  into  peace 
by  giving  him  the  assurance  that  he 
has  come  for  his  good  and  not  for  his 
hurt.  "Even  there,"  in  the  place  of 
concealment,  says  the  psalmist,  "  shall 
thy  hand  lead  me,  and  thy  right  hand 
shall  hold  me."  He  believes  in  the 
mercifulness  of  God's  purpose,  and  is 
sure  that  God  will  not  abandon  any 
soul  in  his  extremity,  but  will  guide 
and  support  him  if  he  will  but  turn 
to  him  for  help. 

It  is  this  consolatory  aspect  of  di- 
vine omnipresence  that  is  generally 
held  up  in  the  holy  Scriptures.    God 


May  S-^—The  Wings  of  the 
Morning 

(Pa.  139 : 9) 

Wb  are  haunted  forever  by  the 
Eternal  Mind.  Ourselves  from  God 
we  can  not  free.  His  presence  is  in- 
escapable. It  envelopes  us  like  the 
atmosphere.  The  flight  of  the  guilty 
soul  from  God  is  vain.  When  a 
prophet  recreant  to  duty,  or  a  soul 
guilty  of  some  dark  deed,  flees  to  the 
end  of  the  earth,  God  is  there  to  meet 
him  when  he  arrives.  He  can  no  more 
get  away  from  God  than  he  could  get 
away  from  his  own  shadow. 

Speaking  from  experience  Lord 
Byron  exclaims: 

"What  exile  from  himself  can  flcef 
To  zones,  Vho  more  and  more  remote 
still,  still  pnrssaes  where'er  I  be 

The  blight  of  life— the  demon  Thought." 

Where  Lord  Byron  uses  the  word 
"  Thought,"  the  Hebrew  psalmist  uses 
the  word  "  God."  Addressing  God,  he 
says,  "  Thou  dost  beset  me ;"  literally, 
**Thou  dost  besiege  me,  behind  and  be- 
fore " — ^hemming  me  in  on  every  side ; 
thou  searchest  out  my  path  and  my 
lair,  and  thou  layest  thy  hand  upon 
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is  set  forth  as  the  guide  and  helper  of 
man;  and  his  presence  as  something 
for  which  every  ono  ought  to  be  glad. 
So  strong  was  this  conviction  in  the 
Jewish  mind  that  separation  from 
Jehovah  was  looked  upon  as  the  great- 
est of  all  calamities^  and  the  certainty 
of  dwelling  in  his  house  forever  the 
greatest  of  all  conceivable  blessings. 

God  is  ever  the  object  of  the  soul's 
deepest  quest.  Even  when  groping  in 
the  dark  man  refuses  to  let  go  his  be- 
lief in  one  who  altho  unseen  is  ac- 
tually present.  Plotinus  says,  "  Tho 
God  escapes  our  knowledge  he  does 
not  escape  us."  Nor  do  we  escape 
him.  "  As  I  understand  your  faith," 
said  a  leading  citizen  of  Rome  to 
Bishop  Anderson,  "  it  teaches  the  di- 
rect approach  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to 
the  spirit  of  man.  If  this  is  the  mes- 
sage, France  is  thoroughly  ready  for 
it."  Not  only  is  France  ready  for  it, 
the  whole  world  is  ready  for  it.  Never 
was  there  a  keener  desire  to  realize 
the  presence  of  God.  One  thing  that 
greatly  hinders  its  realization  is  the 
false  belief  that  the  sense  of  God  is 
something  given  only  to  elect  souls, 
instead  of  being  something  equally 
possible  to  all.  We  read  the  words  of 
Jehovah  to  Moses,  when  he  was  facing 
an  unknown  way :  "  My  presence  shall 
go  with  thee,  and  I  will  give  thee 
rest,"  end  we  think  of  that  as  some- 
thing special  and  miraculous;  some* 
thing  which  happened  in  the  long 
ago,  instead  of  being  an  illustration 
of  what  happens  to  God's  people  every 
day.  Moses  had  no  monopoly  upon 
God.  What  God  was  to  Moses  he  is 
to  every  one  of  his  children,  and  he 
seeks  to  give  to  every  perplexed  and 
troubled  heart  unfailing  rest  in  hiA 
presence.  

May  9-15 — A  Mother's  Faith  in 
JTer  Son  (Mother's  Day) 

(John  2:  5) 

Jesus,  like  great  souls  generally, 
was  not  understood  by  his  own  house- 


hold. One  one  occasion,  when  he  was 
urged  to  manifest  himself  to  the 
world,  it  is  said  that  even  his  brothers 
did  not  believe  on  him.  Not  until 
after  the  resurrection  did  the  scales 
fall  from  the  eyes  of  his  brother 
James.  But  there  was  one  exception 
— his  mother.  She  knew  that  he  was 
not  as  her  other  children.  His  strange 
sayings  and  doings  she  pondered  in 
her  heart,  and  expected  any  day  to 
witness  some  wonderful  outfla^ing  of 
his  power. 

The  time  for  such  a  showing  of 
himself  seemed  to  have  come  at  a  mar- 
riage feast  at  Gana  of  Galilee,  which 
he  attended.  The  supply  of  wine  had 
become  exhausted.  The  ruler  of  the 
feast  was  embarrassed.  The  mother 
of  Jesus  came  to  her  Son  and  said, 
"They  have  no  wine."  Wishing  to 
teach  her  that  he  stood  above  her,  and 
was  the  agent  of  a  higher  power,  he 
answered  (not  unkindly  or  severely), 
"Woman,  what  have  I  to  do  with 
theef  Mine  hour  has  not  yet  come." 
By  his  seeming  repulse  Mary  was  not 
discouraged ;  but  as  Luther  well  said, 
"She  read  between  the  lines  of  his 
refusal  another  answer  to  her  implied 
petition."  In  his  apparent  "  No  "  she 
read  a  "Yes."  So  expecting  some- 
thing unwonted  to  happen,  she  turned 
to  the  servants  and  said,  "Whatsoever 
he  saith  unto  you,  do  it ;"  that  is,  do 
it  even  if  you  do  not  see  the  reason 
for  doing  it.  Promptly  they  obeyed, 
filling  the  large  stone  water-pots  with 
water  at  the  command  of  Jesus;  and 
lo!  the  miracle  was  wrought  which 
justified  a  mother's  faith.  And  by 
"this  beginning  of  signs"  did  Jesus 
manifest  his  glory,  and  his  disciples 
believed  in  him. 

Wonderful  is  a  mother's  prescience. 
She  sees  deeper,  she  sees  clearer,  and 
she  sees  further  than  any  one  else. 
She  sees  poRsibilities  which  from  other 
eyes  are  hid ;  hence  she  hopes  for  the 
best  when  things  are  at  the  worst 
She  is  not  surprized  at  anything  her 
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boy  mfty  accomplish.  She  expected 
great  things  from  him.  Just  the  other 
day,  when  Mr.  ESdwin  T.  Meredith  was 
nominated  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
the  mother  refused  to  be  surprized  at 
the  honor  which  the  president  had 
conferred  upon  her  son,  and  re- 
narked,  "  Pshaw !  I  have  seven  chil- 
dren fit  for  the  cftb^iet."  That  was 
the  mother  of  it.  If  children  could 
only  fulfil  their  mother's  dream  of 
hope  as  she  rocks  their  cradle,  what 
wonderful  people  they  would  be  I 
And  after  all  may  not  the  mother's 
dream  as  she  peers  into  the  future 
be  the  truest  vision  of  that  divine* 
ideal  which  it  is  possible  for  the  weak- 
est and  humblest  to  attain  t 

The  return  of  Mother's  Day  gives 
fresh  emphasis  to  the  eternal  mother- 
ly in  human  nature — ^which  is  the 
likest  God  of  an3rthing  we  know.  The 
maternal  instinct  can  be  trusted. 
The  outbreaking  of  the  mother's  un- 
dying desire  and  hope  for  the  highest 
Rood  of  the  children  she  has  borne  is 
from  Ood  and  is  in  its  nature  pro- 
phetic. It  is  among  the  things  of 
universal  desire  which  the  Prophet 
Haggai  says  are  sure  to  come.  Catch- 
ing this  vision  Louift  TJntermeyer  has 
written  the  following  immortal  lines, 
which  may  well  be  taken  as  the  march- 
ing song  on  Mother's  Day  of  the 
moHiers  of  the  toiling  masses. 

"As  we  eome  mareliiiig,  marching  in  the 

beauty  of  the  day, 
A  milHon  darkened  chimneys^  a  thoasand 

min  lofts  gray. 
Are  traced  witti  aO  the  radianee  that  a 

sodden  aim  diaeloaea, 
For  the  people  hear  us  nnging,  Bread  and 

Boses,  Bread  and  Bosea. 

"We  come  marcSimg,  nuyreldngi  we  battle 

too  f6r  men 
For  they  are  women's  diildren  and  we 

motlier  them  again. 
Onr  Uvea  ^all  not  be  sweated  from  birth 

nntil  life  eloses; 
Hearts  starve  as  well  aa  bodiesi  s^ve  us 

bread  but — give  na  rosea. 

"  We  eome  marching,  marching,  nnnnmbered 
women  dead 
Oo  errinii^  throngh  onr  dnging  their  enelent 
Bong  of  bread. 


Smart  art  and  love  and  ^eaoty  their  ban- 

idled  spirits  knew; 
Yes,  it   is  bread  we  fight  for^  but — -we 

figiit  for  rosea  too. 

'^  As  we  come  marching,  marching,  we  bring 

the  greater  days, 
The  rising  of  the  women  means  the  rising 

of  the  race; 
Ko  more  drudge  and  idler,  ten  that  toil 

where  one  reposes,' 
But  a  sharing  of  life's  glories.  Bread  and 

Bosesy  Bread  and  Boses.'' 


May  16-22 — The  Certainty  of 
Future  Felicity 

(2  CJor.  6: 1) 

Here  we  have  one  of  the  solid  re- 
ligions certainties.  Paul  does  not 
say,  "  We  think  "  or  "  we  guess  "  ;  but 
"we  know."  Along  with  his  fellow- 
believers  he  had  an  unshakable  con- 
viction that  "  if  the  earthly  house  of 
our  tabernacle  be  dissolved,  we  have 
a  building  from  God,  a  house  not 
made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
heavens."  This  sunny  certainty  was 
founded  upon  experience.  The  early 
Christians  were  sure  of  future  felicity 
because  they  had  the  earnests  of  it 
here  and  now.  There  is  a  kind  of  life 
that  suggests  and  predicts  immortal- 
ity and  can  not  be  explained  apart 

from  it. 

* 

^How  do  I  know  that  I  am  immortal  t'' 
aaks  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott.  "I  know  that  I 
am  immortal  just  as  the  bird  knows  that  it 
can  fly  before  it  has  stretched  its  wings.  It's 
in  me.  Immortality  is  not  a  futnre  hope, 
it  is  a  present  possession.  How  do  I  know 
that  there  is  forgiveness  of  sinsf  Becanse 
they  have  been  forgiven.  How  do  we  know 
that  electricity  is  a  force  f  Why,  merely  be- 
cause the  electric  car  takes  us  along.  When 
a  religion  is  f onnded  upon  the  consciousness 
of  its  votaries,  it  is  true." 

According  to  the  Christian  view 
immortality  is  not  a  condition  of 
naked,  formless  spirit.  Those  who  at- 
tain the  resurrection  life  are  not  dis- 
embodied spirits^  "thin  ghosts,  blown 
along  a  wandering  wind."  They 
possess  a  body  of  some  kind.  They 
are  "not  unclothed,"  but  "clothed 
upon  "  with  their  habitation  which  is 
from    heaven.      Their    new    body, 
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through  which  they  are  to  perform 
their  work  in  the  new  sphere  upon 
which  they  have  entered  is  as  real  and 
substantial  as  the  one  which  they  have 
dropt.  Yes,  more  so,  for  the  one  they 
have  dropt  a  tent,  the  other  a  per- 
manent abode. 

The  resurrection  body  is  spiritual, 
being  adapted  to  the  spiritual  world 
as  the  physical  body  was  adapted  to 
the  ph3r8ical  world.  Idealists  deny 
the  material,  materialists  the  spir« 
itual;  Christianity  testifies  to  both. 
"  There  is  a  natural  body,  and  there 
is  a  spiritual  body."  What  the  latter 
is  like  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 

The  resurrection  body  is  evolved 
from  within.  '^  It  is  sown  a  natural 
body;  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body." 
It  grows  out  of  the  natural  body  as 
the  flower  grows  out  of  the  seed.  It 
is  the  outcome  of  the  life  of  ttie  spirit ; 
the  expression  of  essential  character. 
It  corresponds  exactly  with  the  spir- 
itual life  within,  which  the  physical 
body  does  not,  and  is  revelatory  of  it. 
There  is  nothing  covered  which  it  does 
not  reveal. 

The  spiritual  body  is  not  subject  to 
decay,  like  the  natural  body,  but  pos- 
sesses fulness  of  power  and  undying 
life.  It  is  to  be  made  like  unto  the 
body  of  the  risen  Christ,  changed 
from  "the  body  of  our  humiliation, 
and  conformed  to  the  body  of  his 
glory."  Among  the  wonders  of  our 
great  salvation  there  is  none  greater 
than  this. 

From  the  life  we  are  living  day  by 
day  we  are  silently  constructing  our 
eternal  habitation.  The  story  is  told 
of  a  builder  who  was  commissioned 
by  a  prince  to  erect  a  house.  He  put 
into  its  construction  poor  material 
and  poor  workmanship.  When  it  was 
finished  the  prince  said  tx)  him,  "  You 
have  finished  the  house  for  yourself 
and  must  live  in  it  alwayis."  So  in 
trying  to  cheat  another  he  was  cheat- 
ing himself.  'The  house  not  made 
with  hands  which  we  are  building  will 


be  the  house  we  must  live  in  forever. 
Tennyson      expresses     the      same 
thought  in  the  lines: 

"  The  Lord  let  the  house  of  a  bnite  to  the 

soul  of  a  man 
And  the  man  said,  Am  I  your  debtor  f 
And  the  Lord  said,  Not  yet,  but  make  it  as 

clean  as  yon  ean. 
And  I  wiU  let  you  a  better." 


May  S3-29 — Honor  as  An 
Object  of  Striving 

(Bom.  2 :  7) 

Honor  is  said  to  be  ^'the  spur  tiiat 
pricks  the  kingly  mind."  So  high  is 
it  held  by  those  who  belong  to  the 
true  spiritual  nobility  that  every  one 
of  them  is  ready  to  declare: 

**  Better  to  die  ten  thoneand  deaths 
Than  wound  my  honor." 

To  strive  for  true  honor  is  to  strive 
for  the  best  prize  that  earth  or  heaven 
can  offer. 

A  distinction,  however,  should  be 
made  between  honor  and  honors. 
Honors  are  often  unworthily  be- 
stowed ;  honor  is  always  worthily  won. 

^  Honor  is  purchased  by  the  deeds  we  do, 

it  is  not  won 

Until  some  honorable  deed  be  done.'' 

The  desire  to  excel  is  instinctive.  To 
be  "an  honor  man"  at  college;  to 
win  a  badge  of  honor  for  deeds  of 
bravery ;  to  attain  a  place  among  the 
immortals  in  the  hall  of  fame  are 
laudable  objects  of  ambition;  and 
when  the  prize  won  is  "a  fair  fame's 
just  reward,"  there  is  satisfaction  in 
the  winning  of  it.  But  to  win  any 
of  the  world's  prizes  unworthily,  to 
push  others  aside  and  crown  one's  self 
instead  of  waiting  to  be  crowned,  is 
to  miss  honor  while  selfishly  seeking 
honors. 

An  instance  in  which  honors  were 
sought  instead  of  honor  is  found  in 
the  case  of  the  mother  of  Zebedee's 
children,  who  asked  that  her  two  sons 
might  have  places  of  preeminence  in 
the  Messianic  kingdom.  The  answer  of 
Jesus  was  that  places  of  honor  do  not 
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oome  from  f ayoritismy  but  are  given 
to  tiiose  who  are  worthy  to  receive 
them. 

The  nation-wide  desire  at  present  to 
honor  Herbert  Hoover  by  deoting 
him  to  the  ofSce  of  president  affords 
an  illustration  of  the  principle  that  a 
man  whom  the  people  delight  to  honor 
is  one  who  '^by  patient  continuance 
in  well  doing  "  has  earned  the  right 
to  honorable  recognition.  Ultiimately 
merit  wins  where  self -seeking  fails. 

Honor  never  comes  unmerited; 
honors  often  do.  When  honor  is 
songfat,  honors  are  often  added.  At 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  Solomon 
asked  for  wisdom,  and  then  came  to 
him  thick  and  fast  honors  he  did  not 
ask  for.  In  the  higher  gift  the  lower 
were  included. 

Jesos  complained  that  men  received 
honor  one  of  another,  and  the  honor 
which  comeHi  from  the  only  God  they 
did  not  seek.  In  doing  so  they 
snatched  at  a  bramble,  and  missed  a 
gift  of  gold.  To  attain  the  honor  that 
cometh  from  God  one  must  seek  the 
tningB  that  are  honorable  in  his  sight. 
I  seek  not  mine  own  honor,  said 
Jesus ;  it  is  the  Father  that  honoreth 
me.  The  Father  honored  him  because 
of  what  he  was;  he  gave  him  royal 
honors  because  of  the  royalty  of  his 
character.  And  so  he  honors  every 
tme  son  who  is  held  in  the  grip  of 
the  inspiring  imperative  nohletie 
ohlige. 

It  was  this  quality  in  Jesus  that 
drew  out  the  admiration  and  confi- 
dence of  David  Livingstone  toward 
him  and  led  him  to  make  in  his  jour- 
nal the  striking  entry,  ^?  count  that 
our  Lord  Jesus  was  a  very  perfect 
gentleman,  and  he  will  keep  his 
word."  A  true  gentleman  will  always 
honor  his  word ;  and  fulfil  to  his  ut- 
most all  his  obligations  to  his  fellow 
men.  His  place  in  life  may  be  a  lowly 
one,  but  he  will  dignify  its  humblest 
tasks  by  performing  them  in  a  noble 
way. 


May  SO^une  5— What  Bo  I 

Owe? 

(Bom.  12: 1;  13:  7,8;  Acts  17:28) 

There  is  a  sphere  of  things  within 
which  every  man  is  a  debtor.  He  has 
resting  upon  him  unfilled  obligations 
from  which  he  can  not  escape,  whether 
he  acknowledges  them  or  not.  He 
may  be  out  of  debt  commercially 
speaking,  but  he  is  never  out  of  debt 
spiritually  speaking.  His  spiritual 
debts  are  heavy,  they  are  constantly 
increasing,  and  they  are  not  transfer- 
able. No  one  else  can  pay  them.  To 
the  uttermost  farthing  he  is  held  ac- 
counftable  for  them. 

1.  Every  man  is  debtor  to  his  an- 
cestors. He  does  not  begin  life  de 
novo.  He  comes  into  a  world  which 
others  have  made  for  him ;  he  inherits 
blessings  which  others  have  won  for 
him;  he  builds  upon  foundations 
which  others  have  laid  for  him. 
Hardy  pioneers  have  gone  before  him 
blazing  trails  through  the  forests, 
subduing  the  wilderness,  building 
cities,  netting  the  land  with  railroads. 
Inventors  have  followed  harnessing 
to  man's  use  the  forces  of  nature  and 
multiplying  his  power.  When  he 
comes  into  the  world  he  comes  into  a 
place  made  ready  for  him. 

2.  He  is  a  debtor  to  his  parents;  to 
his  teachers,  and  to  all  who  have  to 
do  with  the  shaping  of  his  life.  No 
man  is  self-made.  What  he  does  for 
himself,  were  it  not  connected  with 
what  others  do  for  him,  would  amount 
to  little.  Through  living  teachers  and 
through  books,  the  garnered  knowl- 
edge and  wisdom  of  the  past  is  trans- 
mitted to  him.  He  begins  where 
others  left  off  and  the  utmost  he  can 
do  is  to  make  a  slight  addition  to  the 
stores  already  accumulated. 

3.  He  is  a  debtor  to  his  country. 
Not  only  for  the  protection  of  life 
and  property,  and  for  stability  of 
government,  but  also  for  the  rights 
for  which  others  have  toiled  and  bled, 
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and  for  institatioiui  into  whieh  count- 
less lives  have  been  wrought.  Let  the 
debt  which  a  man  owes  his  country 
once  be  recognized  and  there  is  kin- 
dled within  his  breast  a  spirit  of 
patriotism  whieh  leads  him  to  make 
any  sacrifice  that  may  be  demanded 
to  defend  and  perpetuate  its  life. 

4.  He  is  a  debtor  to  society.  As  a 
social  being  man  is  dependent  upon 
others.  The  social  life  around  him  is 
the  soil  in  which  it  is  nourished.  His 
daily  wants  are  met  by  the  multiplied 
ministries  of  his  fellow  men.  He  can 
not  if  he  would  escape  from  the  re- 
QKmsibility  of  hisr  social  debts. 

5.  He  is  a  debtor  to  Ood.  Ood  is 
his  chief  creditor,  and  ought  to  be  his 
preferred  creditor.  His  dahns  are 
greater,  and  come  first.  What  does 
any  one  possess  that  he  does  not  re- 
ceive from  Oodt  From  him  all  bles- 
mngs  flow— even  those  that  have  been 
ministered  by  human  hands.  Never 
can  we  know  how  great  we  are  in 
arrears  to  him.  Our  debt  is  mountain 
high.  Eternity  will  be  too  short  to 
discharge  it  (1)  Every  debt  ought 
to  be  paid.  (2)  It  ought  to  be  paid 
at  once.  (8)  It  ought  to  be  paid  in 
full.  Conscience  is  but  the  echo  of 
God's  voice  within  commanding  man 
to  i>ay  that  which  he  owes.  A  man 
vAo  was  faithful  to  life's  lower 
daims,  when  asked  why  he  was  so  re- 
miss in  meeting  its  higher  claims,  re- 
plied, ^'God  is  not  pressing  me  as 
some  of  my  creditors  are  doing."  He 
was  mistaken.  Qod  is  always  pressing 
us,  but  he  keei)S  out  of  sight  that  we 
may  respond  freely.  Nor  can  we 
make  any  composition  with  him.  He 
demands  a  hundred  cents  on  the 
dollar. 

When  pajrment  of  debts  is  deferred 
they  are  often  paid  in  a  sadly  reduced 
form.  There  is  a  story  of  a  merchant 
overtaken  by  a  violent  storm  who 
promised  to  pay  to  Jupiter  a  heca- 
tomb of  a  hundred  oxen  if  he  was  de- 
livered.  When  the  storm  was  over  he 


came  down  to  seven  oxen.  Another 
storm  arose  and  he  vowed  that  the 
seven  oxen  would  be  faithfully  of- 
fered ;  but  when  the  storm  ceased  he 
came  down  to  one  ox.  Another  storm 
arose  and  he  promised  not  to  deceive 
Jupiter  again,  but  when  the  storm 
was  over  and  he  got  to  shore  he 
thought  a  sheep  would  do  as  well  as 
an  ox.  On  his  way  to  the  temple  he 
concluded  that  a  few  dates  would 
answer  just  as  well;  and  these  he  ate 
by  the  way,  and  deposited  the  kernels 
and  shells  upon  the  altar.  How  like 
some  Christians ! 

The  sum  of  our  debts  is  thus  told 
by  John  Oxenham. 

Wbftt  do  I  owet 

Nay,  Lord,  what  do  I  notf 
^-All  tbat  I  am, 

And  all  that  I  have  got: 
All  that  I  am. 

And  that  how  email  a  thing, 
Compared  with  all 

Thj  goodly  fostering! 

What  do  I  owe 

To  all  the  world  around  f 
— ^To  set  Thee  first; 

That  Grace  may  more  aiDoond; 
To  set  Thee  first. 

To  hold  Thee  all  in  all^ 
Andy  come  what  maj^ 

To  f  oUow  Thy  High  OaU. 

"What  do  I  owe 

To  this  dear  land  of  onrsf 
— ^All  of  my  best: 

My  time,  my  thongjht^  my  powers. 
All  of  my  best 

Is  yet  too  sman  to  givs 
That  this  onr  land 

May  to  Thine  inereaae  live. 

What  do  I  owe 

To  those  who  follow  onf 
— To  bnild  more  sore 

The  freedom  we  have  won; 
To  build  more  sure 

The  Kingdoms  of  Thy  Grace- 
Kingdoms  seenre 

In  Truth  and  Bighteousness. 

What  do  I  owe 

To  Christ  my  Lord,  my  Kiagf 
— That  all  my  life 

Be  one  sweet  offering; 
That  all  my  life 

To  noblest  heights  aspire^ 
That  all  I  do 

Be  touched  with  ho|y  fiiew 
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May  2 — The  Boy  Samuel 

(1  8am.  l:24-£8;  3:1-21) 

Sahitel  is  a  figure  of  great  his- 
torical  importance,  being  at  once  the 
last  of  the  judges  and  the  prophet  to 
whom  Saul,  the  first  king  of  Israel, 
owed  his  elevation  to  the  throne.  The 
graphic  narratives  of  the  early  chap- 
ters of  this  book  give  us  a  very  vivid 
glimpse  into  ancient  Hebrew  life  and 
religion. 

The  opening  verse  of  chap.  3  sug- 
gests that,  in  spite  of  the  religious 
pilgrimages  and  the  joyous  festivals 
reflected  in  chap.  1,  it  was  a  time 
when  real  religious  vitality  was  low, 
and  intimate  religious  experience  was 
rare;  even  at  the  festivals  themselves, 
the  conduct  of  the  priests  was  marked 
by  arrogance  and  immorality  (2 :  12- 
26).  It  is  highly  significant  that 
Samuel,  who  was  destined  to  affect 
the  history  of  his  people  so  profound- 
ly, should  be  represented  as  already, 
in  youth,  enjoying  a  peculiarly  inti- 
mate experience  of  Gk>d  and  a  signal 
revelation  of  the  divine  wilL  God's 
greatest  gifts  to  a  people  are  men 
whose  lives  are  rooted  in  a  knowledge 
of  the  way  that  he  would  have  men 
and  nations  to  go. 

Samuel  who,  as  a  very  young  child, 
had  been  dedicated  by  his  mother  to 
the  service  of  Jehovah  (1:28)  is  now 
old  enough  to  act  as  assistant  to  the 
aged  and  almost  blind  Eli  in  the  of- 
fices of  the  sanctuary,  which  in  those 
early  days  were  extremely  simple  and 
unlike  the  elaborate  wordiip  that  pre- 
vailed from  the  days  of  Ezra  (about 
450  B.C.)  onwards.  Samuel  actu- 
ally slept  in  the  room  which  con- 


tained the  ark — ^that  sacred  chest  with 
which  Jehovah  was  in  some  mysteri- 
ous way  associated,  which,  as  guaran- 
teeing his  presence,  was  borne  into 
battle  (4:3).)  The  Old  Testament 
frequently  represents'  divine  commu- 
nications as  coming  to  men  during  the 
night-time,  sometimes  in  dreams  (Qen. 
20:3),  and  often  on  sacred  ground 
(1  Kings  3:4,  5) :  so  in  the  hush  of 
night  and  within  the  sacred  precincts 
did  the  divine  voice  come  to  Samuel. 
As  often  happens  to  ourselves,  the 
voice  which  turned  out  to  be  divine 
was  not  at  first  recognized  as  such, 
either  by  the  young  Samuel  or  by  the 
aged  Eli ;  not  till  it  had  been  repeated 
three  times  was  its  true  origin  under- 
stood. Then  follows  the  terrible  mes- 
sage of  impending  doom  upon  the 
house  of  Eli,  because  he  had  been  a 
too  indulgent  father,  and  had  not  re- 
strained his  sons  from  the  wicked 
courses  described  in  chep.  2,  on  which 
they  had  embarked,  summed  up  in 
the  words  of  3 :13,  which  really  mean, 
as  the  Greek  version  takes  them  to 
mean,  "his  sons  cursed  God," — ^not 
"made  themselves  vile,"  or  '^brought  a 
curse  upon  themselves."  Samuel  has 
the  sorrowful  duty  of  declaring,  this 
stem  message  to  the  aged  priest,  who 
submissively  received  it,  as  from  God. 
Thus  was  hei accredited  as  a  prophet: 
this  verse  (3 :20)  is  in  a  sense  the  key 
to  the  chapter  which  describes  the 
prophet's  call. 

Few  of  us  can  hope  to  be  prophets, 
and  none  of  us  is  likely  to  have  an 
influence  like  that  of  Samuel  in  mold- 
ing the  destiny  of  our  nation :  there  is 
therefore  the  temptation/  to   accept 
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the  story  as  a  charming  tale  out  of  a 
far-away  world,  with  little  bearing 
upon  our  own  lives.  But  we  must  not 
forget,  as  we  learned  last  month,  that 
a  soldier,  like  Gideon,  can  also  be 
called  by  Ood  to  his  life-work;  in- 
deed, every  one  who  does  brave  or 
important  service  for  his  country  or 
his  fellows,  every  one  who  aspires  to 
do  any  kind  of  useful  and  conscien- 
tious work,  is  just  as  truly  called  to  it 
as  those  ancient  men  were;  and  every 
one  should  learn  how  to  interpret 
that  call  and  to  respond  to  it,  as  Sam- 
uel did,  with  courage  and  consecra- 
tion. 

Four  points  are  worthy  of  especial 
notice.  (1)  Samuel  was  called  when 
he  was  young.  The  unhappy  world 
we  are  living  in  to-day,  and  have  been 
living  in  since  1914,  has  been  de- 
scribed as  an  "  old  man's  world  " — a 
world  made  by  old  men,  and  by  an  old 
diplomacy  which  has  wrought  incal- 
culable ruin.  The  need,  the  confu- 
sion, the  sorrow  of  the  world,  is  a 
very  loud  call  to  all  who  have  ears  to 
hear,  and  most  of  all  is  it  a  call  to  the 
young.  If  the  world  is  to  be  re- 
deemed, it  will  be,  under  God,  by  the 
new  vision,  ideals,  and  energy  which 
the  young  will  bring  to  it;  and  the 
sooner  they  recognize  the  mighty 
work  Ood  has  for  them  to  do  in  this 
critical  day,  the  longer  and  the  more 
fruitful  and  eflfective  will  their  ser- 
vice be.  (2)  Samuel  was  called  by  a 
voice  that  had  so  human  a  ring  that 
he  mistook  it  for  the  voice  of  Eli. 
The  call  may  come  from  the  need  of 
our  time,  but  it  may  also  come 
through  the  dear  voice  of  parent  or 
teacher  or  pastor  or  friend.  When 
the  words  from  such  find  a  lodgment 
in  our  hearts,  we  should  not  put  them 
away  from  us  to  a  more  convenient 
season,  but  accept  them  on  the  spot  as 
the  call  of  God  himself  to  our  souls. 
(3)  Samuel  was  alert  at  the  post  of 
duty  when  he  was  called.  The  call  to 
high  life-service  does  not  come  to  the 


careless  and  the  indolent,  but  to  the 
earnest  and  conscientious,  who  are 
ready  to  leap  in  response  to  the  de- 
mand of  duty.  The  strain  of  war  has 
been  followed  in  some  quarters,  per- 
haps not  unnaturally,  by  a  spirit  of 
slackness  and  frivolity;  but  tliis  as- 
suredly is  not  the  temper  which  will 
build  for  us  a  better  world.  The  boy 
who  puts  less  than  his  best  into  his 
school-work  or  trade  is  not  likely  to 
become  the  man  who  will  later  render 
his  country  some  conspicuous  or  noble 
service.  (4)  Samuel  was  called  to 
stem  and  difiScult  work.  It  was  no 
easy  task  to  speak  the  truth  to  Eli. 
It  is  never  an  easy  task  to  tell  the 
people  the  truth.  In  the  coming  days 
the  world  will  sorely  need  men  who 
have  the  courage  to  say  unpopular 
things,  and  to  do  daring  and  danger- 
ous things.  Our  God  is  the  God  of 
adventure ;  and  he  honors  us  by  call- 
ing us  to  diare  in  adventures  like  his 
own. 


May  9 — Eli  and  His  Sons 

(1  Sam.  2:12-17;  4:M8) 

In  Samson's  time  (Judges  13-16) 
the  Philistines  made  frequent  raids 
into  Israel's  country,  and  in  the  day^ 
of  Samuel  and  Saul  they  are  still  tho 
oppressing  people.  Here  we  find  them 
encamped  for  battle  against  Israel  at 
Aphek,  a  town  apparently  not  far 
from  the  coast  and  about  midway  be- 
tween Joppa  and  Carmel;  and  Israel 
was  defeated.  To  ancient  men  such 
a  defeat  would  imply  that  the  God 
was  angry ;  in  point  of  fact  they  had 
not  taken  his  ark  with  them  into  bat- 
tle. From  a  snatch  of  a  very  ancient 
poem  in  Num.  10:35f.  we  learn  that 
Jehovah  was  very  intimately  associ- 
ated with  the  ark,  which  was  a  sort  of 
box  or  chest;  it  is  not  quite  certain 
whether  the  ancient  worriiipers 
thought  of  Jehovah  as  within  the  ark, 
or  enthroned  upon  it;  but  in  either 
case  he  accompanies  it  as  an  unseen 
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presence.  To  insure  his  presence  and 
protection  for  the  futnre,  they  there- 
fore take  the  ark  with  them;  and  as 
it  is  borne  into  the  camp,  the  air  is 
rent  with  the  wild,  glad  shouts  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  the  hearts  of  the  Philis- 
tines freeze  with  terror,  for  they,  too, 
share  the  Hebrew  idea  that  the  pres- 
ence of  the  ark  carries  with  it  the 
presence  of  the  God ;  and  well  might 
they  fear  the  God  who  had  wrought 
such  wonders  for  Israel  in  Egypt.  So 
the  Philistines  fought  with  the  cour- 
age of  despair,  with  the  result  that 
they  inflicted  another  and  more  crush- 
ing defeat  upon  Israel  and  actually 
captured  the  ark.  The  horror  of  this 
experience  becomes  clear  in  the  se- 
quel. The  man  who  brings  the  fate- 
ful news  wears  the  signs  of  deepest 
mourning;  and  the  old  blind  priest 
Eli,  whose  heart  had  been  trembling 
with  fear,  fell  off  his  seat  with  shock 
at  the  news  that  the  ark  had  been  cap- 
tured, and  broke  his  neck.  His  daugh- 
ter-in-law also  died  with  the  words 
upon  her  lips,  **The  glory  is  departed 
from  Israel,'*  and  the  glory  had  de- 
parted, as  we  are  reminded  in  two 
consecutive  verses  (21f.),  because  the 
ark  had  been  taken.  Nothing  could 
more  convincingly  show  us  how  pre- 
cious the  ark  was  to  the  ancient  He- 
brew heart;  it  was,  so  to  speak,  the 
very  guarantee  of  God's  own  pres- 
ence. To  have  it  was  to  have  him,  to 
lose  it  was  to  lose  hinu 

(1)  The  story,  however,  suggests 
that  this  view  was  wrong.  Even  when 
the  Hebrews  had  the  ark  with  them 
in  battle,  they  lost  the  victory;  and 
the  lesson  for  us  is  that  we  are  not  to 
identify  Qod  with  any  material  re- 
ligious symbol,  however  precious — 
with  his  Book  or  his  house  or  the  Sun- 
day service:  we  may  poi^ess  these 
things  without  possessing  him.  Audit 
is  just  as  true  that  Jehovah  might  be 
present,  even  though  the  very  ark  it- 
self were  destroyed.  Nearly  500 
years  afterward,  when  the  ark  was 


no  more,  Jeremiah  (3:16)  could  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  the  day 
when  it  would  never  be  missed,  and  it 
would  never  occur  to  any  one  to  long 
for  it  or  to  make  it  again.  We  ought 
to  be  grateful  for  all  the  props  and 
symbols  that  help  our  religious  life; 
but  even  when  these  dear  and  fa- 
miliar things  are  withdrawn  from  us, 
as  sometimes  in  sickness  or  when  we 
are  forced  by  circumstances  to  leave 
the  scenes  we  love,  we  may  still  pos- 
sess the  infinite  God,  who,  just  because 
he  is  infinite,  can  never  be  confined 
within  or  dependent  upon  these 
things.  We  must  learn  to  maintain 
our  faith  and  hope  and  courage,  even 
when  the  fortunes  of  life  may  rob  us 
of  our  customary  helps;  we  must 
learn  to  trust  the  God  who  has  said, 
"I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake 
thee,*'  and  the  Christ  who  has  said,  "I 
am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the 
end  of  the  world.*' 

(2)  In  addition  to  the  loss  of  the 
ark,  the  narrative  deliberately  empha- 
sizes more  than  once  the  fact  that 
Hophni  and  Phinehas  were  slain; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in 
the  mind  of  the  historian,  their  death 
is  regarded  as  a  judgment  upon  their 
sin — the  sin  described  in  2 :12-17  and 
later  in  that  chapter.  It  is  as  if  he 
would  say,  "Such  conduct  must  have 
such  an  end" — or  one  equally  fatal. 
Those  young  men  had  openly  defied 
their  father's  earnest  remonstrance 
(2:23f.),  and  no  good — ^the  writer 
would  seem  to  say— can  ever  come  of 
disobedience  to  a  wise  and  God-fear- 
ing father. 

The  compilers  of  the  lessons  sug- 
gest that  this  passage  be  given  a  tem- 
perance application.  Primarily,  of 
course,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
strong  drink;  but  it  illustrates  hap- 
pily enough  the  temi)er  which  leads 
to  such  indulgence;  it  is  the  greedy 
and  selfish  desire  to  satisfy  an*  instinct 
— a  desire  which  led  the  sons  of  Eli, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  wrong  their  fel- 
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low  citizens  by  an  act  of  insolent  and 
unbridled  self-assertion,  and  on  the 
other  to  wrong  God  by  contemptnous 
treatment  of  the  customary  offices  of 
religion.  The  wickedness  of  indul- 
gence in  strong  drink  would  lie,  ac- 
cording to  Paidy  in  this,  that  it  is  a 
peril  to,  and  a  wronging  of,  the 
brother  whom  indulgence  may  bring 
down  to  perdition,  and  a  wronging  of 
the  Christ,  who  died  for  him  and  for 
us.  ^'Sinning  against  the  brethren,  ye 
sin  against  Christ.  Wherefore,  if 
meat  causeth  my  brother  to  stumble,  I 
will  eat  no  flesh  for  evermore,  that 
I  cause  not  my  brother  to  stumble  " 
(1  Cor.  8: 12f.).  Happily,  American 
society  is  no  longer  to  be  weakened 
and  wronged  by  this  traffic ;  soon  may 
Britain  have  the  grace  and  sense  to 
follow  along  the  ^ame  road,  which,  as 
America  now  knows,  leads  to  effici- 
ency, happiness,  and  abundant  life, 
alike  in  the  home  and  in  the  industrial 
world. 


May  16 — Victory  Under  Samuel 

(1  Sam.  7:217) 

A  narrative  like  tiiis  admirably  il- 
lustrates the  principfe  which  was  ex- 
plained in  the  first  lesson  of  last 
month,  that  the  object  of  the  Hebrew 
historians  is  not  so  much  to  record 
facts  as  to  drive  home  lessons;  they 
are  strictly  not  so  much  historians  as 
moralists  or  preachers.  The  battle 
in  which  the  narrative  issues  must 
have  been  an  important,  and  seems 
to  have  been  a  decisive,  one ;  but  it  is 
disposed  of  in  two  verses.  The  writer 
is  clearly  far  more  interested  in  re- 
ligion than  in  warfare ;  he  dwells  not 
on  military  preparations  or  details, 
but  on  the  people's  idolatry,  on  the 
solemn  convocation,  on  their  confes- 
sion of  sin,  on  Samuel's  intercessory 
prayer  and  sacrifice,  and  on  the  me- 
morial stone.  It  is  not  so  much  an 
instructive  as  an  "edifying"  narra- 
tive.    It  has  difficulties,  too,  of  its 


own,  of  which  we  need  mention  only 
one.  This  narrative  implies  that  thte 
Israelites  were  addicted  to  idolatry — 
worship  of  the  male  (Baalim)  and 
female  (Ashtaroth)  deities  in  which 
Canaan  then  abounded — and  that 
their  subjection  to  the  Philistines  is  to 
be  explained  by  that  idolatry.  But 
the  narrative  we  last  studied  reveals 
the  Israelites  as  cherishing  supreme 
confidence  in  Jehovah  and  his  ark. 
Those  two  attitudes,  however,  are  not 
necessarily  incompatible,  any  more 
than  in  later  times,  when  Ahab  at- 
tempted to  be  on  good  terms  with  the 
God  of  Israel  and  the  Ood  of  Phoenicia 
at  the  same  time.  The  second  and 
third  chapters  of  Judges,  as  we 
saw,  represent  Israel  as  repeatedly 
falling  before  the  temptation  to  the 
foul  worship  of  her  neighbors,  and 
repeatedly  suffering  for  it ;  this  chap- 
ter is  written  from  the  same  point  of 
view. 

Samuel  summons  his  people  to 
Mizpah,  about  five  miles  north  of 
Jerusalem.  Religious  exercises  are 
held  and  confession  of  sin  is  made. 
This  is  too  good  a  chance  for  the 
Philistines  to  miss.  Up  they  come 
to  pounce  upon  the  assembly.  In 
desperation  the  people  ask  Samuel 
to  pray  for  them.  He  prays  and 
offers  sacrifice,  and  his  prayer  is 
answered  by  a  thunderstorm,  during 
which  the  enemy  is  discomfited  and 
put  to  fiight.  To  commemorate  the 
victory  a  stone  is  erected,  which  is 
called  Eben-ezer;  that  is,  Stone  of 
Help. 

This  ancient  narrative  is  full  of 
illumination  for  the  life  of  to-day, 
showing  as  it  does  how  a  nation  ought 
to  believe  in  time  of  distress  and  de- 
liverance. (1)  T]ie  false  gods  must 
be  put  away.  We  do  not  to-day 
worship  the  Baalim  and  the  AshtSr 
roth;  but  every  modem  nation  has 
other  gods,  whose  worship  is  just  as 
deadly.  Ease,  comfort,  money,  plea- 
sure,   frivolity,    profiteering,    immo- 
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niiij — ^tliese  are  the  gods  to  whom 
millions  are  giving  themselves  to-day ; 
and  there  can  be  no  real  peace,  hap- 
piness or  ^'victory"  in  the  trae  and 
proper  sense  till  these  things  which 
degrade,  confuse,  and  paralyze  ns  are 
put  away,  and  we  make  up  our  minds 
to  "  serve  the  Lord  only  **  and  devote 
our  strength  to  the  things  that  are 
honorable  and  of  good  report.  (2) 
But  religion  must  be  positive  as  well 
as  negative;  it  must  not  only  put 
away  the  false,  but  bring  in  the  true, 
and  express  itself  in  confession  (verse 
6)  and  prayer  (verse  8).  Base  things 
must  be  abandoned,  and  the  higher 
life  must  be  humbly,  heartily,  and 
seriously  embraced;  and  that  higher 
life  is  not  secure,  or  in  the  strict  sense 
even  possible,  without  the  inspiration 
of  religion  and  the  definite  practical 
acknowled^ent  of  God.  Society  rots 
where  Gh)d  is  ignored;  religion  and 
prayer  must  have  a  definite  place  in 
every  national,  as  in  every  individual, 
life  that  would  be  truly  victorious. 
(3)  The  memory  of  such  crises  should 
be  kept  alive.  The  stone,  Ebenezer, 
was  a  perpetual  reminder  of  the  di- 
vine help  vouchsafed  on  that  awful 
day  when  the  Philistines  swooped 
down  without  warning  upon  them. 
As  the  stone  reminded  them  that  they 
had  been  helped  and  saved  by  God, 
there  is  nothing  vindictive  ortarrogant 
about  such  a  memorial.  These 
tempers  should  be  buried  forever,  but 
a  humble  and  solemn  gratitude  will 
find  its  own  fitting  memorial — it  may 
be  in  some  marble  slab,  but,  better 
still,  if  it  be  in  some  building  or 
endowment,  foundation,  or  institution 
which  shall  promote  in  the  hearts  of 
living  men  the  ideals  for  which  others 
gave  and  suffered  so  much.  This  is 
the  true  memorial;  for  as  Professor 
Shailer  Mathews  has  said:  "The 
ideals  for  which  men  die  in  war  are 
ideals  for  which  they  must  live  in 
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May  SS—IsraeVs  First  King 

(1  Sam.  9:1510:24) 

The  political  confusion  of  the  time 
of  the  Judges,  when  "there  was  no 
king  in  Israel,  and  every  man  did 
that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes '' 
(Judges  21 :  25),  could  be  ended  only 
by  the  establishment  of  a  monarchy, 
which  would  properly  consolidate  the 
relatively  independent  tribes  and  en- 
able them  to  present  a  common  and 
united  front  to  any  foe  who  might 
assail  them.  In  the  importance  of 
the  monarchy,  therefore,  lies  the  ex- 
planation of  the  length  to  which  the 
story  runs  that  tells  of  the  discovery 
and  appointment  of  Israel's  first  king, 
Saul.  The  monarchy,  which  was  pre- 
ceded by  the  period  of  the  Judges 
(1200-1000  B.C.)  and  succeeded  by 
the  exile  (586-538  B.C.),  which  again 
was  followed  by  the  return,  lasted  a 
little  more  than  four  hundred  years 
1000-586  B.C.),  and  into  this  period 
are  crowded  events  and  personalities 
of  epoch-making  importance — events 
like  the  separation  of  Israel  from 
Judah,  the  revolution  of  Jehu,  the  fall 
of  the  northern  kingdom  (721  b.c.), 
and  personalities  like  Solomon,  Ahab 
and  Josiah  among  the  kings,  and 
Elijah,  Amos,  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah 
among  the  prophets. 

Hebrew  historians  have  a  specially 
sharp  eye  for  the  salient  facts  of  their 
history,  and  to  those  familiar  with 
the  many  duplicate  narratives  in  the 
Pentateuch  it  will  be  no  surprize  to 
learn  that  two  versions  are  given  of 
the  origin  of  the  monarchy — one 
which  lies  close  to  the  events  described 
(9:1-10:16  and  chap.  11),  and  one 
which  surveys  them  with  a  more 
critical  eye  from  a  greater  distance 
and  a  later  time  (chaps.  8  and  10: 
17-27).  Even  the  least  practised 
reader  can  hardly  fail  to  detect  a 
difference  in  the  two  points  of  view. 
Take,  for  example,  their  respective  at- 
titudes to  the  monarchy.    The  older 
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narrative  regards  the  kingdom  as  a 
blessing  and  a  gift  of  Jehovah;  the 
king  is  the  man  who  is  .to  "save  my 
people  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philis- 
tines" (9:16).  The  later  narrative, 
however,  regards  the  popular  demand 
for  a  king  as  an  implicit  rejection  of 
the  divine  King  Jehovah  (8:7),  and 
the  monarchy  as  destined  to  prove  a 
vexation,  if  not  a  curse,  by  involving 
encroachments  upon  property,  loss  of 
liberty  and  equaJity,  etc.  (8:11-18). 
This  is  the  view  of  the  monarchy 
to  which  bitter  exi)erience  of  it  in 
later  days  led  men  like  Hosea 
(13:11),  who  maintained  that  it 
was  in  anger  that  God  bad  given 
Israel  a  king.  Both  views  have 
their  measure  of  truth,  and  it  is 
well  for  us  that  both  are  frankly 
represented :  the  monarchy  was  both 
a  blessing  and  a  peril.  But  the  early 
view  of  it  wasr  favorable  and  friend- 
ly, and  that  is  the  view  to  which, 
in  the  main,  to-day's  lesson  in- 
vites us. 

This  narrative  may  be  thus  briefly 
summarized:  A  young  man  named 
Saul,  of  mighty  stature,  searching  for 
stray  asses,  happened  to  reach  a  spot 
where  a  festival  was  about  to  be  con- 
ducted by  Samuel  the  prophet  or 
"seer,"  who  was  led  to  recognize  in 
Saul  the  king  to  be.  For  Jehovah, 
in  pity  for  his  people  galled  by  the 
Philistine  yoke,  had  sent  in  him  a  cap- 
tain to  save  them.  Thereafter  Saul 
was  anointed  king  (chap.  9).  To  re- 
assure and  confirm  him,  Samuel  gave 
him  three  signs,  all  full  of  meaning, 
but  most  of  all  the  third.  According 
to  this,  he  was  to  join  a  band  of 
ecstatic  prophets  and,  touched  by 
their  enthusiasm,  he  was  to  seize  his 
opportunity  to  control  and  guide  it 
into  a  movement  for  the  deliverance 
of  his  people.  The  interview  with 
Samuel  made  another  man  of  Saul. 
To  the  surprize  of  all,  he  joined  the 
prophetic  band,  and  was  touched  by 


their  spirit.  But  on  his  return  he 
said  not  a  word  to  his  uncle  about  the 
kingdom  (10 : 1-16) .  Then  follows  in 
chap.  11  the  account  of  Saul's  de- 
feat of  the  Ammonites,  which  defi- 
nitely secured  his  place  upon  the 
throne. 

We  may  be  sure  that  the  man  who 
was  first  chosen  to  sit  upon  a  Hebrew 
throne  was. a  man  of  no  mean  power. 
In  the  minds  of  many  the  story  of  his 
later  life  and  of  his  melancholy  end 
has  been  allowed  to  obscure  his  gen- 
uine kingly  qualities.  He  is  modest, 
simple,  and  unassuming,  he  is  on 
friendly  terms  with  his  servant,  he  is 
tenderly  considerate  of  the  feelings  of 
his  father  (9:5),  he  is  quick  to 
identify  himself  with  the  patriotic 
movement,  and,  as  we  see  in  chap. 
11,  quick  to  strike  a  blow  for  it.  In 
this  man  of  splendid  physique  there 
are  many  admirable  qualities  worthy 
of  imitation. 

But  not  the  least  interesting  or  sug- 
gestive feature  of  the  narrative  is  the 
band  of  prophets,  whom  we  are  not 
to  think  of  as  men  like  Amos  or 
Isaiah  or  Jeremiah,  but  rather  as  men 
who  behaved  in  ecstatic  ways  and 
some  times  with  a  sort  of  frenzy, 
which  was  stimulated  by  music 
(10:5).  Now,  this  vague  religious 
emotion  and  enthusiasm  might  have 
ended  only  in  sound  and  fury  but  for 
the  genius  of  Samuel,  who  gave  it  a 
definitely  patriotic  task  to  do,  and  by 
bringing  Saul  into  this  enthusiastic 
band  was  really  responsible  for  the 
deliverance  which  his  countrymen 
were  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
years  to  experience  from  the  ene- 
mies by  whom  they  were  assailed. 
Enthusiasm  is  safe  and  fruitful 
only  when  it  sets  itself  a  practical 
task,  and  is  most  fruitful  when  that 
task  is  to  free  the  country  frcmi  the 
enemies,  the  tempers,  the  vices, 
which  threaten  and  weaken  its  better 
life. 
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May  30 — Jonathan  and  His 
Armorhearer 

(1  Sam.  14:1-46) 

This  chapter,  besides  its  fascinating 
sketches  of  the  daring  and  chivalrous 
Jonathan  and  the  scrupulous  Saul, 
gives  us  many  interesting  glimpses 
into  the  faith  and  religious  usages  of 
ancient  Israel.  Jonathan  opened  the 
war  upon  the  Philistines  by  a  suc- 
cessful attack  upon  one  of  their  g^- 
risonSy  showing  by  his  almost  single- 
handed  venture  a  complete  confidence 
in  Israel's  God,  who  could  save  by  few 
as  by  many.  Then  followed  such  a 
panic  among  the  foe  that  Saul  im- 
mediately attacked  with  his  main 
body  without  waiting  for  an  answer 
from  the  priest  whom  he  had  con- 
sulted, and  he  won  a  complete  victory. 
Then,  to  retain  the  manifest  favor  of 
Jehovah,  Saul  ordained  a  fast  for  that 
day  until  sunset,  and  laid  a  curse 
upon  any  who  ate  food.  Jonathan, 
who  had  not  heard  his  father's  curse, 
partook  of  some  tempting  honey.  The 
long  fast  had  impaired  the  fighting 
vigor  of  the  troops,  to  the  sorrow  of 
the  outspoken  Jonathan,  and  at  sun- 
set the  famished  men  flew  upon  the 
captured  animals  and  devoured  them 
—blood' and  all,  which  was  sinful ;  for 
the  blood  was  JehoviA's  and  should 
have  been  poured  out  to  him.  So  the 
scrupulous  Saul  erected  a  stone  altar, 
and  had  the  animals  slaughtered  there 
that  Jehovah  might  get  his  portion. 
Before  renewing  the  attack,  however, 
he  consulted  the  oracle  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  priest;  but  there  was  no 
response.  Then  he  knew  that  there 
had  been  sin  somewhere ;  so  he  sternly 
set  himself  to  find  out  the  sinner,  and 
lo !  it  was  Jonathan,  who  by  his  eating 
had  fallen  under  his  father's  curse. 
The  father  would  have  had  him  slain, 
but  the  people,  knowing  that  to  him, 
under  Qod,  the  victory  was  due,  saved 
him. 

This  chapter  raises  some  questions 


which  we  have  no  means  of  answering 
definitely.  We  should  like  to  know 
e,g.f  how  it  was  that  the  technical 
guilt  of  Jonathan  was  discovered. 
The  English  version  is  probably  right 
in  suggesting  that  it  was  by  some 
process  of  the  lot;  but  the  Greek 
version  gives  a  much  fuller  and  more 
interesting  text  than  the  Hebrew.  It 
reads  in  verse  41:  ^'And  Saul  said, 
O  Jehovah,  God  of  Israel,  why  hast 
thou  not  answered  thy  servant  this 
dayt  If  the  guilt  be  in  me  or  in  my 
son  Jonathan,  0  Jehovah,  God  of 
Israel,  give  Urim.  But  if  thus  thou 
say.  It  is  in  my  people  Israel,  give 
ThummimI"  The  Urim  and  the 
Thummim  were  possibly  colored 
stones  used  for  the  casting  of  lots. 

But  these  problems  are  of  secondary 
importance  to  the  character  studies  of 
Jonathan  and  Saul — Jonathan  with 
his  magnificent  faith  (14:6)  and  his 
admirable  courage  and  charm,  Saul 
with  his  stem  religious  scrupulosity. 
The  religion  reflected  from  the  chap- 
ter is' doubtless  of  a  primitive  order; 
but  judged  by  the  standards  of  his 
time,  the  narrative  reveals  Saul  as  a 
man  of  the  most  punctilious  piety.  It 
was  no  doubt  to  retain  the  favor  of 
Jehovah  that  he  imi)08ed  upon  his 
army  the  stem  discipline  of  a  long 
fast.  Further,  he  was  stricken  with 
horror  when  he  discovered  that  the 
blood  had  been  eaten  along  with  the 
flesh,  and  he  instantly  arranges  to 
give  Jehovah  his  due.  Again,  he  is 
so  deeply  distrest  when  no  response 
comes  from  the  oracle  which  he  has 
consulted  that  he  immediately  sets 
himself  to  discover  the  culprit  and  is 
prepared  to  have  him  put  to  death, 
tho  the  culprit  should  turn  out  to  be 
his  own  son.  It  has  for  centuries  been 
the  fashion  to  belittle  and  vilify  Saul ; 
but,  so  far  as  the  narrative  has  gone, 
it  is  clear  that  he  was  true  to  such 
light  as  he  had;  and  the  scrupulous 
fidelity  which  he  here  shows  to  the 
usages   of   religion   finds  its   fitting 
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counterpart  in  the  courage  and  enter- 
prise he  displa3rs  in  his  campaign 
against  the  Ammonites  described  in 
chap.  11,  where  he  stands  forth  as 
a  man  with  a  passionate  resentment 
of  wrong  and  cruelty,  ready  to  deal  a 
swift  blow  against  the  perpetrators 
of  it,  and  finely  magnanimous  toward 
his  opponents.  The  life  of  Saul  w«is 
— at  any  rate,  at  first — rooted  in  the 
fear  of  Qod  as  he  understood  it,  and 
that  accounts  for  much  of  its  sullen 
strength  and  stem  heroism* 


Modem  Bible  Study  * 

''The  eharge  has  been  made  tliat  Bfblieal 
eriticSsm  is  gailtj  of  the  lowered  spiritual 
vitality  of  the  Church.  It  is  said  that  we 
are  no  longer  able  to  appeal  to  proof  texts 
in  support  of  our  arguments  because  per* 
chance  ithey  may  be  contested.  We  grant 
that  the  nnhistorical  methods  of  interpreting 
the  Scriptures  are  no  longer  pos^ble  nor  fis 
it  permissible  to  quote  a  passage  without 
regard  to  its  context.  But  is  ithe  charge  so 
serious  after  allf  The  scientist  does  not  use 
the  same  style  of  argument  as  his  predeces- 
sors, and  he  wins  a  hearing  because  he  talks 
the  language  of  a  generation  familiar  with 
the  theory  of  evolution.  In  no  department 
of  learning  and  activity  does  any  one  think 
of  using  tools  and  methods  which  are  obso- 
lete and  flt  for  the  scrap  heap  or  the  museum 
of  antiquities.  The  popular  methods  of  de- 
nouncing those  with  whom  we  disagree, 
under  the  impression  that  vociferous  speech 
is  convincing  and  that  epithets  are  argu- 
ments, are  a  delusion.  Why  should  what  is 
regarded  as  an  irrational  attitude  to  life 
elsewhere  be  considered  ''rational"  only  in 
matters  pertaining  to  religion  f  If  we  insist 
on  looking  for  hidden  meanings  in  ithe  Old 
Testament,  ^and  interpret  history  as  tho 
it  were  allegory,  and  declare  that  the  truths 
of  the  Christian  redemption  are  contained 
in  the  ritual  and  ceremonial  of  itfae  taber- 
nacle and  the  temple,  and  that  the  life  of 
our  Savior  wan  chronicled  in  the  Pentateuch, 
the  Prophets,  and  the  Writings,  centuries 
before  it  was  actually  lived  under  the  Syrian 
blue,  then  we  are  following  a  style  of  exe* 
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gesis  which  is  rejected  by  the  ptewot  gen- 
eration, not  because  of  their  hardness  of 
heart  but  because  it  can  not  be  sustained  by 
the  facts  of  the  Scripture  itself.  If  we 
hold  that  (&e  Bible  means  what  it  aays,  we 
will  let  it  speak  for  itself  in  its  own  way, 
and  not  read  into  the  Old  Testament  the 
mature  revelation  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  prophets  will  not  then  be  regarded  as 
soothsayers  and  sibyls^  whose  frenzied  utter- 
ance might  impress  the  undisciplined  emo- 
tions but  never  the  trained  reason.  'Prophecy 
is  no  rigidly  mechanical  voice.  It  is  the 
melodious  utterance  of  inspired  personality, 
and  its  notes  vary  with  the  rich  variety  of 
personality.  Each  prophet  saw  the  truth 
with  his  own  eyes,  and  -brought  it  home  to 
the  conscience  of  the  people  in  hia  own  way, 
in  direct  relation  to  the  present  need.'  (Gor- 
don: The  Propheia  of  the  Old  TeMtameni, 
p.  139  f ;  Cf.  Smith:  Modem  Criiidem  and 
the  Freaohing  of  the  Old  Tatament). 

"  The  Bible  has  been  well  described  as '  the 
rule  of  faith  and  practise';  but  its  benefits 
can  be  fully  appropriated  only  as  we  discern- 
ingly understand  the  mutual  dependence  of 
its  several  sections  and  their  relations  to 
each  other.  'Bibliolatry  is  as  great  a  hin- 
drance as  Bibliophobia.'  The  religious  use 
of  the  Bible  is  diminishing,  eo  it  Is  said. 
But  this  tendency  can  not  be  arrested  by 
setting  limits  to  honest  and  earnest  scholar- 
ship;  not  by  decrying,  in  pathetic  faithless- 
ness, conclusions  which  are  unacceptable  to 
us,  because  forsooth  they  upturn  inherited 
opinions.  We  must  maintain  at  any  eost 
the  Protestant  principle  of  free  inquiry, 
which  is  not  synonymous  wit^i  random 
guesses,  and  never  consistent  with  dogmatie 
prepossessions.  The  attitude  of  indifference 
and  neglect  toward  the  Bible  is  only  a  pass- 
ing phase.  If  it  is  not  to  become  a  settled 
condition,  we  must  place  the  Book  on  a 
basis  which  is  substantiated  by  learning  and 
attested  by  those  whose  spiritual  use  of  it 
qualify  them  to  speak  with  first-hand 
knowledge  eoncerning  it  as  an  indispensable 
means  of  grace.  These  two  witnesses  from 
sdiolarship  and  spirituality  complement 
each  other.  They  unite  to  exalt  the  Book 
which  guides  those  who  follow  its  teachings 
into  filial  fellowship  with  God  and  into  fra- 
temal  partnership  with  men,  to  bring  in  the 
kingdom  vAiich  is  righteousness  and  peaee 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit" 


From  The  Journal  of  tht  Uoi/al  Asiatic  Socieli/ 

TABLETS  SHOWING  BABYLONTAN-ASSYRrAN  GESTURE  IN  APPROACH  TO  THE  GODS 


GESTURE  IN  SUMERIAN  AND  BABYLONIAN  PRAYER 


A  Considerable  part  of  the  material  for 
study  of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  history 
and  life  consists  of  "  seals  " — small  eylinders 
or  plates  with  figures  and  (often)  short  in- 
scriptions. A  large  proportion  of  these  repre- 
sent the  owner  approaching  a  deity  with 
petition  or  with  offering.  Professor  Lang- 
don,  successor  of  Professor  Sayce  in  Ox- 
ford University,  has  reviewed  these  prayer 
seals  in  an  article  printed  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  imder  the 
title  given  above  and  with  the  following 
findings : 

Chronologically  the  seals  illustrate  a  large 
part  of  the  period  from  say  3500  B.C.  to 
ths  Neo-Babylonian  period  (c.  550  B.C.). 
The  scenes  on  the  seals  are  standardized 
products  of  the  religious  ideas  of  the  times; 
rarely  (probably)  is  the  worshiper  repre- 
sented by  an  attempt  at  portraiture.  It  is 
shown,  however,  that  the  praying  figure  rep- 
resents the  owner  of  the  seal.  In  the  Sumer- 
ian  period  the  worshiper  is  led  by  the  hand 
into  the  presence  of  a  seated  deity  by  an 
inferior  personal  [?]  deity  or  priest,  the 
offering  may  be  carried  either  by  the  de- 
votee or  an  attendant.  The  method  of  ap- 
proach on  the  part  of  the  conductor  and 
worshiper  is  with  the  free  arm  extended 
from  the  body,  the  forearm  parallel  with  the 
body,  pnlm  of  hand  inward  (later  the  hand 
is  held  sidewise).  In  case  the  worshiper 
is  not  led  into  the  presence,  one  arm  is 
folded  at  the  waist.  The  hand  with  palm 
inward  is  regarded  as  in  the  medial  po- 
sition of  throwing  a  kiss,  which  is  a  charac- 
teristic act  of  worship  (cf.  Ps.  2:12).  A 
seal  assigned  to  c.  2900  B.C.  shows  a 
variation  from  this  attitude  in  that  the  con- 
ducting priest  or  deity  holds  the  attitude  de- 
scribed while  the  worshiper  folds  both  arms 
at  the  waist — a  position  held  to  represent 
humility  or  repentance. 

In  the  period  2600-2358  B.C.,  the  de- 
votee is  accompanied  b/  an  interceding 
deity  (male  or  female)  who  raises  both 
forearms  with  palms  toward  each  other  at 
right   angles  to  the  face.     The  conducting 


deity,  however,  has  the  hand  facing  either 
sidewise  or  inward.  In  later  series  of  seals 
the  conducting  deity  or  priest  disappears, 
but  otherwise  the  detail  remains  as  described. 
The  Sumerian  and  Semitic  expression  for 
"  prayer  "  is  "  lifting  of  the  hands,"  as  set 
forth  on  the  seals  as  described  above. 

The  Assyrian  period  of  domination  in- 
troduces changed  attitudes.  The  left  fore- 
arm is  extended  at  right -angles  to  the  body; 
the  right  forearm  extends  diagonally  from 
the  body  with  forefinger  pointing  at  the 
deity  or  sacred  object.  Another  pose  repre- 
sents suppliants  with  both  arms  raised  from 
the  shoulders,  palms  inward.  Neo-Babylon- 
ian  seals  have  both  hands  extended  with 
forearms  inclined  outward,  palms  upward  in 
the  position  of  reception.  The  Assyrian 
literary  and  liturgical  term  for  prayer  be- 
came stereotyped  in  the  form  ''  to  open  the 
hands."  It  is  interesting  that  Assyrian  con- 
querors represent  the  beaten  foe  as  approach- 
ing and  appealing  with  this  gesture. 

This,  Professor  Langdon  points  out,  is  the 
gesture  implied  in  such  passages  as  £z. 
9:29,  33;  Isa.  1:15;  Job  11:13  (cf.  1 
Kings  8:22),  where  the  Hebrew  is  "spread 
(stretch)  out  (the)  hands  (palms)."  A 
Moabite  seal  indicates  the  same  position. 
This  is  also  the  gesture  indicated  by  Greeks 
from  Ilomer  on  and  by  Bomans  {e,g.f  Horace, 
Odes,  III.  xxiii,  1)  alongside  the  kissing 
gesture.  The  Egyptian  attitude,  as  indicated 
by  the  hieroglyph  for  prayer,  has  both  arms 
extended  from  the  shoulder,  forearms  raised 
and  bent  outward  with  palms  also  turned 
outward  (which  resembles  rather  the  position 
of  aversion  or  shunning  of  evil). 

Apart  from  the  seals  the  literature  im- 
plies also  prostration,  ''  Kiss-the-earth '' 
being  the  technical  term  for  one  kind  of 
worship.  Another  term  is  translated  into 
Semitic  "prostrate  the  face."  This  source 
suggests  also  that  kneeling  was  a  Semitic 
prayer  attitude  (cf.  Ezra  9:5;  Ps.  95:6), 
from  whom  Christians  appear  to  have  de- 
rived it  through  the  Jews.  — G.  W.  G. 
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May  2— The  Old  Type  of 
Control 

ScRiFTUBE  Lesson  :  Bead  Dent  27 :  14-26. 
It  was  a  erode  jieople  to  whom  the  law  of 
Jehovah  was  given,  and  H  had  to  be  x^r- 
emptorj  and  restrictive,    fiee  also  Ps.  73. 

MxANiNO  OF  Contbol:  Wherever  men 
meet  in  large  numbers,  their  interests  are 
likelj  to  clash.  This  may  be  avoided-  in 
either  of  two  ways:  One  party,  the  weaker, 
may  always  yield  to  the  stronger.  This  would 
mean  peace,  but  it  might  not  mean  order. 
The  other  means  consists  in  each  man  follow- 
ing certain  rules,  so  that  they  will  not  in- 
terfere with  each  other.  This  involves  order 
based  on  the  control  which  society  exerts  over 
every  individual  member.  *  Social  control 
means,  consequently,  any  device  which  so- 
ciety adopts  in  order  to  assure  every  one  of 
its  members  tiie  pursuit  of  his  legitimate 
activities  without  interference  from  others. 
Such  devices  must  necessarily  vary  in  num- 
ber and  character  according  to  circumstances, 
e,g.,  treqaencj  of  intercourse,  disposition  of 
the  people,  and  other  conditions.  A  few  il- 
lustrations will  make  clear  the  statements 
made. 

If  all  teams  on  a  city  street  should  go  in 
the  same  direction  and  at  the  same  speed, 
no  regulations  would  be  necessary,  because 
there  would  be  no  interference.  If,  how- 
ever, vehicles  go  up  and  down  and  at  dif- 
ferent speed,  some  rules  are  necessary  to 
avoid  collisions.  If,  finally,  two  streets  in- 
tersect and  the  traffic  is  heavy,  a  policeman 
is  stationed  there  to  regulate  the  speed  and 
direction  of  the  vehicles.  Similarly,  few 
rales  are  needed  in  a  country  village  for  ao- 
eial  control,  because  there  are  few  antagonis- 
tic elements;  the  people  are  thorou^ly 
homogeneous  and  avoid  conflicts.  In  a  large 
eity  with  its  many  and  varied  elements  in. 
the  population,  its  innumerable  interests,  and 
Us  complexity  of  relations,  there  must  of 
necessity  be  many  laws  to  control  the  ac- 
tions of  people.  The  peace-loving  and  in- 
dolent Hindu  avoids  eonfliets  because  he  is 


by  nature  little  inclined  to  light.  The  ag- 
gressive Anglo-Saxon  and  Irishman  are  eon- 
stantly  insisting  on  their  rights,  and  rega- 
lations  are  necessary  to  avoid  eonflieta. 

But  what  happens  if  eonfliets  oeeor  in 
spite  of  rules  f  In  that  ease  aodal  control 
provides  a  regular  procedure  to  settle  tlia 
difficulties.  If  men  generally  took  it  upon 
themselves  to  avenge  real  or  alleged  grler* 
ances,  anard^  or  tyranny  would  be  the  re< 
suit.  If  the  individuals  were  eompamtlvsly 
evenly  matched,  there  would  be  anarchy,  and 
no  society  would  be  possible* under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  war  of  every  man  against 
every  other.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a  few 
strong  and  capable  individuals  are  able  to 
have  their  own  way  by  cowing  the  multitadei 
the  result  is  a  tyrannical  form  of  society; 
there  will  be  peace,  but  at  the  cost  of  sap- 
pressing  many  individuals  and  restrieting 
their  development.  In  either  ease  we  do 
not  have  a  properly  constituted  soeiety^ 
which  has  for  its  purpose  the  curbing  of 
the  aggressive  and  provision  for  the  poT" 
suit  of  happiness  for  all  through  'pntpet 
regulation.  Peaceful  cooperation  withont 
friction  is,  consequently,  the  aim  of  social 
control.  But  at  different  times  and  with  dif- 
ferent peoples  social  control  must  resort  to 
different  means. 

Meajis  of  Social  Covrstoh :  In  tiie  course 
of  history  many  means  have  been  adopted  to 
regulate  the  activities  of  men.  One  of  the 
earliest  was  public  opinion.  It  has  three  as- 
pects.   As  Professor  Boss  puts  it: 

"  Public  judgment  is  tiie  opinion  the  pub- 
lic pronounces  upon  an  act  as  to  whelflier 
it  is  good  or  bad,  noble  or  ignoblei  Pub* 
lie  sentiment  is  the  feeling  of  admiration  or 
abhorrence,  respect  or  derision,  expreot 
by  the  public  in  regard  to  an  act.  Publie 
action  comprises  those  measures,  other  than 
mere  manifestation  of  opinion  or  sentiment, 
taken  by  the  public  to  affect  eonducf — 
(Social  Control,  p.  89). 

The  mass  of  men  is  influeneed  laigdy  by 
the  opinion  prevailing  in  a  community.  Our 
judgments  are  to  a  eonsiderable  degree  de- 
pendent on  those  wUsh  ofor  f  eUosr  inm  main- 
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tain.  During  the  Napoleonic  wars  smug- 
gling was  sanctioned  bjr  public  opinion  in 
England,  because  it  procured  necessary  arti- 
cles for  the  people  and  hurt  the  enemy. 
After  the  restoration  of  peace,  it  was  con- 
demnedy  because  it  implied  fraud  upon  the 
Englirii  government.  In  our  own  country 
many  individuals  evaded  their  income  tax 
when  it  was  first  introduced,  because,  altho 
illegal,  such  action  was  deemed  a  protest 
against  what  many  persons  considered  an  un- 
just imposition.  .  When  we  entered  the  World 
War,  public  opinion  recognized  the  need  of 
more  money  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
and' the  violators  of  the  law  wera  considered 
unpatriotic,  if  not  worse. 

There  are,  of  course,  always  some  individ- 
uals who  are  not  affected  by  public  opinion. 
The  coarse,  greedy  and  self-suiBcient  man 
may  follow  his  own  inclinations,  and  society 
will  have  to  resort  to  other  measures  to 
bring  him  to  terms.  The  man  who  is  in  ad- 
vance of  his  fellows  may  be  scorned  by  them, 
but  he  may  console  himself  with  the  judg- 
ment  of  other  times  and  circles,  especially 
of  the  future,  and  cling  to  his  own  views^ 

For  the  majority  of  men,  however,  pub- 
lie  opinion  is  an  effective  means  to  keep  them 
in  line  with  social  requirements.  In  our 
own  country,  for  instance,  most  strikes  have 
been  won  or  lost,  and  boycotts  have  failed 
or  succeeded,  according  as  public  opinion  in- 
dorsed them  or  not.  Ko  man,  be  he  in  busi- 
ness or  in  a  profession,  can  in  the  long  run 
go  counter  to  tiie  opinion  of  his  fellows  with- 
out incurring  grave  risk.  Even  the  strongest 
corporation  dare-  not  do  it,  because  the  peo- 
ple, have  in  their  power  to  enact  new  legis- 
lation and  bring  the  f  oroe  of  law  upon  tirose 
Who .  defy  public  opinion  Aoo  flagrantly. 

Law  is  the  most  specific  instrument  for 
social  control.  It  must  deal  repressively 
with  the  aggressor,  and  compulsively  with 
the  shirker,  because  society  must  be  able 
to  pursue  its  course  without  too  much  in- 
terference from  the  self-willed,  and  it  must 
hold  every  individual  to  the  discharge  of  his 
obligations. 

"  The  characteristic  which  marks  off  legal 
sanctions  from  all  others  employed  by  so- 
ciety is  that  they  are  positive,  violent,  and, 
to  a  large  extent,  corporal,  thus  appealing 
in  an  a&iost  equal  degree  to  all  kinds  of 
men." — (Boss,  Soeial  Control,  p.  106). 

It  has  always  been  more  easy  to  recog- 
nize what  is  injurious  than  what  is  positively 


beneficial,  and  easier  to  inflict  pain  than  to 
procure  pleasure;  hence  law  has  always  been 
prescriptive  and  prescriptive. 

The  law  has  two  objects  in  view  with  the 
offender — ^it  wants  to  prevent  further  harm 
from  him,  and  to  protect  society  by 
threatening  prospective  evil-doers.  The  first 
object  may  be  obtained  by  depriving  the 
culprit  of  his  life  or  hia  liberty,  or  by  re- 
forming him.  The  first  two  punishments  have 
the  effect  desired,  and  produce  at  the  same 
time  an  effect  on  would-be  offenders.  Be- 
form  may  be  the  best  means  to  prevent  fur- 
ther harm  from  this  particular  individual ;  it 
has,  however,  little  deterrent  effect.  Punish- 
ment remains,  consequently,  the  principal 
weapon  of  law. 

Punishment  may  be  based  on  tiie  abhor- 
rence felt  for  the  offense,  or  on  the  mea- 
sure of  harm  wrought,  or  on  the  badness 
which  the  deed  is  supposed  to  imply,  or  on 
the  attractiveness  of  the  crime  for  the  cul- 
prit. The  tendency  in  the  development  of 
punidiment  has  been  toward  a  graduaDy 
greater  leniency  in  general,  and  toward  mea- 
suring it  by  the  damage  done  to  society  and 
the  attractiveness  of  a  particular  crime  to 
the  offender. 

Ethical  or  religions  belief  is  another 
means  of  control.  Both  public  opinion  and 
law  have  many  shortcomings  as  means  of 
controlling  unruly  elements;  they  are  ex- 
pensive, may  be  paxalyzed  by  a  bold  and 
powerful  offender,  reach  only  the  outward 
deed,  and  hardly  touch  the  hidden  springs 
of  action.  If  deterrence  is  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal means  on  which  society  depends  for  its 
preteetion,  its  force  depends  necessarily  on 
the  certainty,  swiftness,  and  effectiveness  of 
punidiment.  It  must  have  been  evident  even 
to  comparatively  simple-minded  peoples  that 
neither  law  nor  public  opinion  could  be  de- 
pended on  to  work  inevitably,  because  both 
could  be  and  were  often  defied  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  evil-doer.  Henoe  resort  was  had 
to  the  belief  tiiat  whereas  the  culprit  was 
able  to  escape  punishment  in  this  life^  he 
could  not  possibly  evmdo  it  in  the  future. 
The  mills  of  the  gods  might  grind  slowly, 
but  they  ground  surely  and  inevitably. 

This  belief  takes  various  forms.  The 
Psalmist  is  amazed  at  the  **  prosperity  of  the 
wicked,  their  eyes  stand  out  with  fatness, 
and  they  have  more  than  heart  eould  wish  " 
(Ps.  73:3,  7) ;  but  only  until  **  I  eoM&dered 
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tlieir  latter  end.  Snrelj  thou  settest  them  in 
slippery  plaeei  "  (Pa.  73:18).  They  will  be 
panid^  later^  if  not  now.  The  karma  of 
the  Hindns  is  another  form  of  control  in  the 
future.  It  is  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  ap- 
plk?d  to  character  and  perfionality ;  whatso- 
erer  a  man  soweth^  tiiat  Aall  he  reap,  surely 
and  inevitably.  A  still  further  form  of  con- 
trol is  the  belief  in  heaven  and  hell  with 
their  carefully  graded  conditions  of  bliss  and 
pvniflhrnent. 


May  9 — The  New  Type  of 
Control 

ScRiPTUBi  Lesson:  Bead  Isa.  1:  18-20; 
BeT.  22:17.  God  deals  witli  us  according  to 
our  ability  to  understand  him.  He  invites  us 
to  reason  with  him;  and  this  is  a  new  way 
to  make  us  do  his  wilL 

iKTBOOUcnoN:  The  means  of  control 
which  were  discnst  in  the  first  lesson  may 
be  considered  as  clubs  of  society  to  force 
men  chiefly  into  refraining  from  doing  cer- 
tain actions  considered  injurious.  They  ap- 
pealed chiefly  to  those  of  coarse  grain 
efflotionally  and  of  dull  perception  intellect- 
ually. It  is,  in  short,  principally  criminals  or 
semi-criminals  who  were  to  be  driven  into 
wcia]  behavior,  or  at  least  to  be  restrained 
from  antisocial  actions.  The  attitude  was 
throughout  one  of  taming  the  beast  in  man, 
and  making  him  at  least  innocuous.  No  so- 
ciety can,  however,  live  by  negative  be- 
havior, because  positive  and  wholesome  so- 
cial action  is  necessarj  for  progress.  So- 
ciety had  to  invent,  consequently,  various 
means  of  control  in  order  to  promote  actirity 
of  a  social  beneficial  type.  These  consti- 
tute the  new  social  control.  It  might,  per- 
haps, be  better  to  say  **  newer  "  social  con- 
trol, because  it  is  not  the  discovery  of  the 
last  century,  but  has  always  existed  in  so- 
cieties whicb  had  emerged  from  the  stages 
of  savagery  and  barbarism  and  were  even 
partly  conscious  of  the  necessity  of  building 
tip  larger  personalities  instead  of  merely 
negatively  circumscribing  the  sphere  of  in- 
dividual activity.  It  is,  briefly,  a  difference 
in  attitude  rather  than  in  time,  whidi  dif- 
ferentiates the  old  and  the  new  type  of  so- 
cial control. 

Obligation  o&  Oughtness:  This  new  at- 
titude is  connected  with  the  idea  of  obliga- 
tion or  oughtness  in  a  more  abstract  and 
general  sense  than  was  the  case  in  the  older 


system  of  control.  It  existed  there  only  in 
the  concrete  sense  of  ''Do  this,  and  thou 
ffialt  live,"  or  ''  Do  that  and  thou  shalt  per- 
ish.'^  It  was  always  connected  with  a 
definite  reward  or  puniiihment,  with  some 
specific  action,  very  much  as  in  the  case 
of  our  children.  It  required,  therefore,  a 
large  number  of  orders  and  prohibitions. 

The  new  sense  of  obligation  is  directed 
toward  a  general  ideal — of  oneself,  society, 
or  Ood.  It  means  that  infringement  of 
the  moral  and  social  law  is  a  lowering  of 
one's  ideal  as  a  whole  and  not  merely  in 
regard  to  the  particular  act.  It  implies  men- 
tal unity,  whereas  the  old  control  looked 
upon  man  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a 
bundle  of  desires  each  of  which  had  to  be 
dealt  with  separately.  This  change  requires 
radically  different  means  of  control. 

Sngg^tion  is  the  principal  means  of  the 
new  control.  It  proceeds  from  the  princi- 
ple that  ideas  and  sentiments  are  the  mo- 
tives of  action,  and  may  be  conveyed  into 
the  consciousness  of  an  individnal  indirectly. 
The  best  illustration  is,  of  course,  the  con- 
trol of  the  operator  over  tiie  hypnotized  sub- 
ject, where  suggestibility  is  complete  and 
obedience  implicit.  Persuasion  is  at  the  other 
extreme,  because  in  that  ease  unwelcome 
ideas  are  introduced  into  a  man's  mind  in 
such  a  way  as  not  to  arouse  the  will  to  ex- 
pel them. 

Between  these  two  extremes  tiiere  are  all 
grades  of  suggestibility.  Even  the  same 
person  may  not  always  be  equally  suscepti- 
ble. The  force  of  a  suggestion  depends  on 
physical  and  mental  condition.  Fatigue, 
disease,  irritableness,  lonesomeness,  monotony 
of  occupation  or  environment,  are  favorable 
to  suggestion,  because  the  power  of  in- 
hibition is  low.  This  is  well  known  to  temp- 
ters of  every  kind,  who  approaeb  tiiefr  vic- 
tims at  times  of  low  bodily  and  mental  vi- 
tality. Again,  suggestibility  depends  on  the 
source  from  which  the  suggestion  comes.  We 
are  more  susceptible  to  the  wishes  and  in- 
sinuations of  those  for  whom  we  have  a  good 
opinion  than  of  those  we  hate  or  abhor. 
Finally,  the  force  of  a  suggestion  depends 
on  its  volume  or  mass.  If  we  hear  or  see 
the  same  tiling  everywhere,  resistance  finally 
breaks  down  and  "  when  in  Rome  we  do  as 
the  Romans  do."  The  advertiser  takes  this 
principle  for  his  starting-point,  and  gets 
his  wares  before  us  in  the  newspapers,  the 
magazines,  on  the  fences  and  the  rocks,  or 
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wherever  the  eye  of  the  traveler  ia  likely  to 
meet  tiie  ftdTertisement.  A  tune  which  every- 
body sings  will  soon  be  repeated  by  ns. 

Society  utilizes  this  principle  by  an  al- 
most infinite  number  of  suggestions,  and  we 
feel  that  we  ought  to  do  as  others  aie  doing. 
In  the  recent  World  War  this  principle  was 
fully  utilized  in  the  sale  of  Liberty  Bonds. 
Through  a  hundred  agencies  the  suggestion 
was  made  that  we  should  buy  them  as  a 
patriotic  duty,  and  because  Mr.  So-and-so 
had  bought  them.  The  writer  was  informed 
by  a  manufacturer  that  many  bonds  had 
been  bought  by  his  men  which  were  never 
fully  paid  up.  The  men  simply  fell  vic- 
tims to  the  many  suggestions,  and  subscribed 
for  more  than  they  could  afford. 

Custom  is  another  means  utilized  by  eon- 
troL  It  works,  as  we  might  say,  longitudi- 
nally while  suggestion  works  laterally.  It 
comes  to  us  from  the  past,  while  the  latter 
comes  from  contemporaries^  It  welds  us 
to  what  has  been  and  is  often  opposed  to 
what  ought  to  be.  In  a  hundred  different 
ways  custom  lays  down  precedents  which 
we  must  follow  if  we  would  not  forfeit  the 
respect  of  our  fellow  men.  Fashion  is  t3ie 
best  illustration  of  custom.  It  would  be 
difScult  for  any  man,  and  particularly  a 
woman,  to  dress  contrary  to  fashion. 

Society  utilizes  custom  chiefly  for  what  is 
called  socialization,  that  is,  to  impel  us  to 
act  similarly  along  certain  lines.  Custom 
is  handed  down  not  only  from,  parents  to 
children,  but  from  whole  generations  to  their 
successors.  It  has  been  of  great  service  in 
the  building  up  of  civilization  by  prescrib- 
ing how  certain  things  shall  be  done,  tbus 
saving  a  large  amount  of  energy.  We  should 
still  be  savages  if  we  had  to  devise  our  own 
methods  for  doing  nearly  everything.  The 
younger  generations  readily  fall  into  the 
habit  of  doing  things  in  the  customary  way. 

Many  men  would  rather  trespass  against  a 
law  than  against  a  custom,  especially  in  some 
classes  or  castes.  A  member  of  the  nobility 
a  hundred  years  ago  would  rather  cheat  at 
cards  to  make  money  than  become  a  mer- 
chant; cheating  was  against  the  law,  but  be- 
coming a  merchant  was  against  the  custom 
of  his  caste^  and  the  latter  had  a  stronger 
hold  on  him.  Duelling,  until  recently,  occu- 
pied a  similar  position  among  European 
army  officers.  It  was  against  the  law,  but 
was  required  by  caste  custom  so  the  man 
either  fought^  resigned^  or  fled  the  country. 


Education  is,  however^  the  most  deliberate 
attempt  on  the  part  of  society  to  make  its 
members  act  in  accordance  with  accepted 
standards.  It  is  practically  omnipresent  in 
our  times  in  civilized  countries.  It  begins 
with  the  child  in  the  kindergarten,  and  fol- 
lows him  up  through  the  primary,  grammar, 
and  hifgtL  sdiool  to  college  and  uniTersity. 
Everywhere  and  in  everyfiiing  it  requires 
onf  ormity  to  accepted  standarde.  In  speech, 
in  manners,  in  the  method  of  reasoning, 
even  in  play,  the  pupil  must  do  what  the 
rules  require.  Education  is  the  most  i>er- 
vasive,  universal,  and  powerful  means  by 
which  society  tries  to  control  the  deeds, 
words,  and  thoughts  of  individuals.  By 
means  of  examples  from  history  it  brings 
before  the  pupils  examples  of  what  thej 
ought  to  do;  through  model  orations  and 
selections  from  literature  committed  to 
memory  it  teaches  them  how  to  speak;  by 
giving  them  information  of  a  desired  kind 
it  furnishes  the  material  for  tiiought^ 

Modem  society  lays  more  emphasis  on 
education  than  on  any  other  agency  for 
molding  the  character  of  its  future  eitizens. 
It  has  found  this  means  both  more  effective 
and  more  economical;  hence  c<Mne  ever  larger 
appropriations  for  schools,  equipment,  teach- 
ers' salaries.  This  is  as  .it  ought  to  be.  If 
anything,  what  is  done  is  not  enough.  If 
our-  country  could  spend  $2,000,000,000  an- 
nually on  drink  until  recently,  it  dioold 
divert  that  sum  to  education.  This  would 
not  only  prevent  much  damage,  but  produce 
beneficial  results  infinitely  great 


May  16 — Completeness  of  Per- 

sondlity 

SCBiFTUBB  Lbsson:  Bead  Eph.  4:13. 
An  ideal  is  held  before  us  of  a  complete 
personality  through  unity  of  f aitii  with  our 
fellow  men,  knowledge  of  CSirist,  and  a  closer 
walk  with  him. 

Gbiticism  of  Oldxb  Means  of  Oontbol: 
As  already  indicated,  public  opinion,  the  law, 
and  belief  reach  only  the  grosser  emotions 
of  the  coarser  type  of  men.  But  apart  from 
that,  each  has  certain  defects.  Public  opin- 
ion may  not  be  well  informed,  may  act  in 
haste,  passion,  or  hatred;  it  may  kin  or  im- 
prison its  greatest  benefactor;  it  may  pat 
him  on  a  pedestal  to-day,  and  make  him  flee 
for  his  life  to-morrow.  l%e  crowd  is  pro- 
verbially vacillating. 
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Law  has  likewise  many  shortcomings.  It 
maj  be  enaeted  for  the  beikefit  of  the  few, 
as  has  usually  happened  where  a  elass  was 
in  control;  it  may  be  misconstrued  by  a 
clever  judge  or  lawyer,  hence  its  proverbial 
.injustice  to  the  poor;  the  judge  and  the 
jury  may  be  bribed  or  browbeaten,  as  hap- 
pened frequently  in  earlier  ages,  and  is  not 
altogether  unknown  to-day. 

Belief  is  also  defective  in  many  waya  as 
a  means  of  control.  It  is  difllcult  to  manage. 
Who  knows  exactly  what  reward  the  good 
man  and  what  punishment  the  evil-doer  la 
going  to  havef  The  system  lends  itself  to 
manipulation  on  the  part  of  the  representa- 
tives of  official  religion.  The  '*  office  of  the 
keys  "  in  the  Boman  Church  has  not  always 
been  managed  in  the  interest  of  social  wel- 
fare. The  rich  are  still  supposed  by  the 
more  ignorant  to  be  able  to  buy  their  way 
out  of  purgatory  by  means  of  large  gifts 
to  the  Ohureh.  Its  rewards  and  punishments 
are  a  long  way  off,  and  often  fail  to  reach 
the  very  men  whom  they  are  intended  to 
reach — those  of  smaller  caliber  and  grosser 
texture.  These  live  mostly  in  the  present, 
fail  to  reckon  with  the  consequences  of  their 
acts,  and  follow  their  instincts.  They  act 
antisoeially,  but  hope  to  escape  the  conse- 
quences of  their  acts  by  some  ritual  per- 
formance just  before  death. 

Even  the  newer  means  of  control  have 
defects.  Suggestion  may  be  for  better  or 
for  worse,  it  may  be  so  overwhelming  as  to 
stifle  the  initiative  of  the  individ<aal;  or  it 
may  be  so  inane  as  to  waaste  his  energies. 
Custom  has  great  power  for  socialization, 
but  it  often  stands  in  the  way  of  progress; 
it  fastens  its  tentacles  on  man  and  forbids 
him  to  think  in  terms  of  a  new  and  better 
future.  Education,  with  its  iron  grip  on  the 
mind  of  the  growing  generation,  Is  not 
altogether  an  unmixed  blessing.  If  it  be- 
comes merely  the  means  of  acquiring  and 
storing  up  useless  knowledge,  it  clogs  the 
mind  and  prevents  its  free  development. 
Many  a  college  graduate  knows  less  about 
really  important  matters  than  a  man  who 
has  gone  to  work  after  finishing  grammar 
school.  Education  is  what  the  teachers  make 
it.  We  must  look,  consequently,  for  a  dif- 
ferent agency  for  social  control*  This  !8 : 

A  Mobs  Nkably  Complete  Pibsonalitt: 
The  conception  here  is  that  of  developing  all 
faculties,  physical,  mental,  and  moral,  in  a 
symmetrica}  and  harmonious  manner,  aa  over 


against  the  satisfaction  of  particular  desires. 
It  means  the 

''  Craving  for  a  body  which  is  a  supple  and 
effective  agent  of  a  mind  that  rejoices  in  its 
own  expansion  in  the  realms  of  the  good,  the 
true,  and  the  beautiful ;  that  protests  against 
any  incompleteness  whether  in  itself  or  in 
the  social  milieu ;  that  enjoys  giving  as  much 
as  receiving  because  its  development  depends 
upon  both — a  mind,  briefly,  which  is  as 
nearly  as  possible  at  unity  with  itself  and  in 
harmony  with  its  environment"  (Binder, 
Major  Social  Problems,  p.  154). 

If  we  analyze  this  brief  description,  we 
may  possibly  get  a  better  Idea  of  what  social 
control  should  be.  It  may  be  stated  at  tiie 
outset  that  this  is  an  ideal  which  society 
has  always  had  in  mind,  but  has  usually 
neglected,  because  it  generally  adapted  its 
means  of  control  to  the  lowest  instead  of 
to  its  highest  members.  The  result  was  that 
man  was  forgotten  in  measures ;  was  hemmed 
in,  circumscribed,  restrained;  was  looked 
upon  as  a  beast  to  be  tamed  instead  of  a 
normal  being  to  develop. 

A  man  desires  to  make  the  best  of  him- 
self physically.  This  is  a  protest  against 
the  view  generally  held  not  lon^  since,  and 
not  dead  yet,  that  the  body  is  the  prison- 
house  of  sin,  and  must,  consequently,  be 
starved,  stunted,  and  supprest.  If  modern 
science  contains  even  a  spark  of  truth,  this 
old  view  must  be  abandoned.  The  mind 
should  be  developed  in  the  realms  of  the 
good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful,  not  as  pre- 
sented in  outworn  creeds  but  as  found  in 
the  dynamic  present  with  all  its  changes 
and  opportunities  for  the  solution  of  new 
problems.  The  men  of  the  past  solved  their 
problems  as  best  they  could  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  their  conditions;  we  must  be 
free  to  do  the  same.  A  x>er8on  following 
this  idea  will  not  be  selfish  and  narrow;  the 
incompleteness  he  protests  in  himself  he  pro- 
tests in  others.  He  can  attain  completeness 
only  by  taking  as  well  as  giving.  If,  how- 
ever, he  is  surrounded  by  mental  and  moral 
wrecks,  he  may  be  anxious  to  give,  but  his 
seed  will  fall  on  barren  soil;  he  can  not 
receive  anything  from  them,  because  they 
have  nothing  to  give,  and  his  own  develop- 
ment is  thus  prevented.  The  men  with 
fairly  complete  personality  have  been  the 
great  missionary  force,  because  they  knew 
how  to  control  themselves  for  the  good  of 
others,  and  how  to  evoke  similar  oelf -control 
in  others. 
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May  S3 — Means  for  Attaining 

Personality 

ScBiPTUUi  Lesson:  Bead  1  Cor.  3:9; 
2  Cor.  6:1.  Laboring  togetber  with  God 
and  nsing  onr  Ood-given  talents  are  the  best 
means  of  attaining  soeial  personality. 

Beasons  F0&  Failubk  in  the  Past:  The 
chief  def  eet  of  the  past  in  respect  to  soeial 
control  was  the  negative  view  which  soeietj 
held  conoeming  men.  They  were  rebels,  de- 
praved, full  of  wickedness  and  stubborness, 
always  wanting  something  that,  as  they 
thought,  an  arbitrary  deity  denied  them  or 
a  tyrannical  despot  refused  them.  Systems 
were  imposed  from  without,  not  developed 
from  within.  They  were  fizt,  specific,  static; 
man  was  changing,  many-sided,  dynamic. 
Every  one  of  the  legions  of  systems  hemmed 
him  in  and  narrowed  his  sphere  of  activity. 
It. is  the  old  story  of  whether  man  was  made 
for  the  Sabbath,  or  the  Sabbath  for  man.- 
Always  the  makers  of  systems  prevailed,  and 
always  man  was  forgotten  as  against  mea- 
sures. Small  wonder  that  he  suffered;  not 
because  he  knew  definitely  what  ailed  him, 
but  rather  because  he  felt  in  a  subconscious 
manner  that  things  wero  not  as  they  ought 
to  be.  He  was  balked  in  whatever  direc- 
tion he  turned. 

If  he  wanted  more  knowledge,  there  was 
the  veiled  statue  at  Sais  which  represented 
full  knowledge,  which,  however,  on  unveiling 
proved  the  death  of  the  ventaresome  youth. 
When  he  wanted  to  help  his  fellow  men  by 
procuring  fire,  he  had  to  steal  it  from  the 
envious  gods  on  Mount  Olympus  (so  the 
myth  ran),  and  Prometheus,  who  was  bold 
enough  to  commit  the  deed,  was  chained  to 
the  i^eks  in  the  Oaueasian  mountains  by  the 
enraged  deities.  If  he  wanted  to  do  some 
good  deeds,  the  early  theologians  assured 
&im  that  his  deeds  were  but  ''splendid 
vices,''  unless  he  had  debased  himself  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes.  Whichever  way  he  turned, 
he  was  balked.  The  king,  the  sage,  the 
priest,  each  in  his  own  way  held  him  down 
and  told  him  to  obey  whatever  directions 
wer6  given. 

We  are  reaping  the  harvest  now  of  the 
seed  sown  for  centuries.  The  old  systems 
of  control  are  tumbling.  Man,  who  was 
never  taught  self-control,  takes  license  for 
liberty.  He  slays,  bums,  destroys;  he 
wreaks  his  vengeance,  like  a  beast  escaped 
from  the  cage,  on  those  who  have  represt, 


robbed,  insulted  him,  prevented  him  from 
being  a  self-respecting  man  with  a  dignity 
all  his  own.  It  is  not  snrpriaing  that  Bossis 
is  passing  through  the  fiery  furnace  of 
Bolshevism,  and  that  new  exploiters  have 
taken  the  places  of  the  old  ones.  A  people 
which  has  never  been  taught  to  think,  plan, 
and  hold  itself  responsible  can  not  become 
self -controlled  overnight  by  a  change  in 
the  constitution.  It  will  follow  new  leaden 
who  may  be  worse  than  the  former,  because 
having  themselves  been  hunted  like  wild 
beasts,  the  only  desire  they  have  is  to  wreak 
iwngeanee. 

Necessary  Measxtbes  :  Among  the  mea- 
sures to  be  taken  education  stands  first  It 
should  not  mean,  as  it  has  always  meant, 
the  acquisition  of  stored-up  knowledge  and 
the  burdening  of  the  memory  with  formole. 
All  this  is  necessary  in  order  to  acquaint  tbe 
mind  with  the  achievements  of  the  past.  It 
should,  however,  ^erve  merely  as  a  starting 
point.  A  careful  selection  should  be  made 
of  the  material  tau^t,  havii^  in  view  Its 
permanency  and  value  to  civilization  and  its 
applicability  to  present  needs.  Not  everj- 
thing  that  the  ancients  said  or  did  is  of  im- 
portance; hence  a  selection  is  neeessaiy.  It 
is  more  important  that  the  pupil  should  get 
a  dear  idea  of  the  essentials  of  the  differ- 
ence between  Spartan  and  Athenian  eitisen- 
ship  than  that  he  should  remember  all  the 
dates  of  battles  in  the  wars  of  the  two 
States.  Again,  how  many  of  our  BiUe  stn- 
dents  know  the  conditions  of  sodsl  life 
under  which  the  various  forms  of  Old  Testa- 
ment literature  arose  f  Hours  are  sometiiBei 
spent  in  our  theological  seminaries  on  fiie 
meaning  of  a  detached  verse  or  even  word. 
In  each  case  the  student  fails  to  get  at  the 
spirit  of  the  situation  because  he  is  fed  wiOi 
authorities  who  in  the  vast  majority  of  case 
did  not  discuss  the  real  IssueL  This  is  not 
said  in  deprecation  of  Biblical  or  dassica! 
studies;  they  are  necessary,  but  different 
methods  should  be  followed  to  make  tKest 
fruitful  for  our  times. 

Education  must  insist  on  the  law  of 
cause  and  effect.  ''What  unto  me  is  tkr 
multitude  of  your  sacrifices  f  saith  Jdiovak; 
I  have  had  enough  of  the  burnt  offerings  of 
rams,  and  the  fat  of  fed  beasts;  and  I  de- 
light not  in  the  blood  of  bnlloekB,  or  of 
lambs,  or  of  he-goats.'*  "Your  new  noosi 
and  your  appointed  fea  .s  my  soul  hatetk; 
they  are  a  trouble  unto  me;  I  am  wsaiy  sf 
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bearing  tbem.  .  .  .  Geftse  to  do  evil ;  learn 

to  do  well;  seek  jastiee,  relieve  the  opprest, 

jadge  the  fatherless,  plead*  for  the  widow" 

(laa.  1:  10-17;  see  aUo  Amos.  5:  23-24,  and 

Hosea  8: 13).    The  prophets  always  had  a 

dear  vision  of  the  relation  of  eause  as  social 

well-doing,  and  effeet  as  social  well-being; 

but  often  the  priests  got  the  upper  hand, 

because  it  is  so  much  easier  to  do  wrong, 

plead  gniltj,  and  be  Jforgiven  than  it  is  to 

live  ri^teoQsly.    It  is  a  lesson  we  have  not 

jet   learned   completely,    altho   nothing   is 

more  folly  established  than  the  rightness  of 

the  promotion  of  Ood^s  glory  and  of  the 

welfare  of  man  through  right  living. 

Engenics  is  another  means  for  attaining 
a  higher  personality.  Education  can,  after 
all,  devdop  only  what  is  in  a  man.  If  his 
caliber  is  small,  it  can  not  be  modi  enlarged ; 
if  he  is  bom  mentally  defective,  he  can  not 
be  tomed  into  a  sage  or  a  circomspect  indi- 
vidual. All  tiiat  edocation  can  do  is  to 
make  the  beet  possible  of  the  material  at 
hand.  This  may  be  developed,  but  there 
are  limits  beyond  which  it  is  impossible  to 
go.  It  may  be  good  material,  but  its  range 
is  smalL  Hence  the  necessity  of  procuring 
men  of  larger  caliber. 

This  can  be  done  only  by  eugenics,  and 
society,  especially  a  C9iristian  community^ 
must  pay  increasing  heed  to  this  problem. 
The  assumption  of  >many  churches  has  been 
that  no  matter  how  poor  the  human  material, 
it  could  be  developed  into  anything  one 
ehose.  Experience  is  so  overwhelmingly 
against  this  assumption  that  the  lesson  ought 
to  have  been  driven  home  by  this  tima  It 
is  far  from  having  penetrated  the  conscience 
of  the  community.  Novelists  still  tell  ns  *6f 
young  men  who  lived  riotoosly,  and  vmrried 
clean  girls  to  the  satisfaction  of  everybody. 
They  leave  the  couple  osually  at  the  steps 
of  the  altar,  and  fail  to  UHl  us  what  be- 
eonaes  of  t3ie  wife  and  the  children.  It  is 
necessary  to  call  attention  again  and  again 
to  the  fact  that  notwithstanding  our  progress 
in  grafting  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in 
gathering  "  figs  from  thistles  or  grapes  from 
thorns." 


May  SO — The  Coming  Social 

Order 

ScBiPTUBE  Lesson:    Bead  Bom.  12: 1-21. 
Service,  eompatibility,  sympathy  tue  the  key- 


notes to  the  new  social  order.  Each  most 
serve  according  to  his  special  ability. 

iNTBOOUcnoN:  The  coming  social  order 
may  not  be  new  in  form,  bot  it  most  be  new 
in  spirit.  As  elsewhere^  so  here  I  the  world 
has  all  the  knowledge  of  means  and  methods 
for  improving  the  conditions  of  society  which 
it  can  assimilate  for  the  next  eentory. 
Schemes  by  the  legion  are  promolgated  in 
print  and  on  the  platform  proposing  to 
create  an  ideal  society.  Vet,  we  are  moving 
only  slowly  toward  that  goal.  The  f  aolt  is 
not  witii  the  schemes,  bot  with  the  men  who 
work  them.  Kany  a  plan  has  been  hailed 
by  the  ignorant  and  by  the  defenders  of 
measores  as  a  pcuiacea  for  social  ills  only 
to  Jbe  f  oond  wanting  like  its  piedeeessors 
and  to  be  cast  aside  into  the  world's  waste- 
basket.  Why!  Because  in  every  case  an 
apparently  perfect  plan  was  sopposdd  to  be 
worked  by  men  who  were  themselves  im- 
perfect. Men  were  forgotten  for  measores. 
Progress  in  social  control  and  elsewhere  can 
come  only  if  we  make  man  again  the  central 
point  of  consideration.  One  of  the  constant 
sorprises  in  the  history  of  reform  is  the  fact 
that  a  man  of  large  caliber,  good  intentions, 
and  love  for  mankind  started  something  new 
with  only  an  inadeqoate  plan,  bot  had  re- 
markable soccess.  The  lesser  lights  who 
followed  *him  perfected  the  System,  and  were 
certain  of  permanent  fame,  only  to  fail  more 
or  less  ignominioosly.  The  same  principle 
holds  elsewhere.  "Scarcely  Jiave  the  lock- 
smiths and  manofactorers  of  safes  perfected 
a  system  of  keeping  valoables  from  the  grasp 
of  borglars  than  these  gentry  devise  new 
ways  of  getting  them.  Society  can  not  be 
saved  by  measores,  bot  only  by  men. 

T^KAmrfnai  ABB  NxEDED:  One  of  the  most 
fatooos  delosions  of  democracy  has  been 
the  idea  that  when  the  many  roled,  leaders 
were  not  needed.  The  notion  prevailed  that 
once  you  put  control  in  the  hands  of  the 
moltitode,  all  woold  be  well,  since  the  com- 
bined intelligence  of  all  ooght  to  be  greater 
than  that  of  the  few.  The  contrary  hap- 
pened, of  coorse,  because  a  great  mind  is 
not  a  mere  addition  of  figores  in  arith- 
metical fashion,  bot  rather  the  ability  to 
handle  logarithms  and  the  calcolos  as  com- 
pared witii  the  simple  'operations  of  the 
moltiplication  table.  The  masses  are  able 
to  handle  the  latter;  the  leader  alone  is  able 
to  ose  the  former. 
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Bemoeraflj  needs  more  leaders.  The  very 
fa4St  tliat  governmeiit  has  passed  from  .the 
few  to  the  many  infinitely  complicates  the 
proUenii  beeanse  tiiere  are  so  many  more 
factors  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  In  a 
monarchy  the  people  are  told  what  to  do, 
and,  being  trained  to  obedience,  famish 
little  difienlty.  In  a  democracy  every  one 
cbesireB  to  be  heard,  and  his  opinion  counts 
at  mneh  as  tiiat  of  the  wisest  man  at  the 
polls.  .  It  most  be  combated,  modified;  he 
mnst  be  persuaded  and  coaxed.  This  re- 
qnirea  leaders  all  ov^  the  country  for  cre- 
ating sound  opinions  and  correcthig  errors. 
For  no  one  will  contend  that  bestowing  the 
ballot  upon  a  person  makes  him  in  some 
magical  way  both  wise  and  unselfish. 

The  leaders  must  be  of  larger  caliber.  It 
Sa  the  constant  endeavor  of  a  monarchy 
merely  to  keep  going  without  many  eiianges, 
beeaaae  the  upper  classes  are  satisfied  and 
the  lower  count  for  little.  In  a  democracy 
the  many  count  for  mnch,  and  their  welfare 
is  the  uppermost  consideration.  It  is  easier, 
of  course,  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  a 
few  thousand  men  than  for  that  of  many 
millions.  The  leader  in  a  democracy  must 
take  into  his  purview  a  much  larger  number 
of  facts— economic,  political,  social,  moral, 
and  religious.  He  must  have  a  much  larger 
power  for  coordinating  different  f actore  and 
conciliating  hostile  ones. 

The  leaders  must  be  seeking  the  w^are  of 
society  unselfishly.  A  Lincoln  could  work 
Jds  way  to  the  top  only  by  convincing  the 
majorl^  that  he  was  working  incessantly 
for  the  good  of  all.  A  leader  who  becomes 
the  advocate  of  a  party,  whether  of  the 
rick  or  of  the  poor,  soon  loses  power. 

Bo  much  for  the  leaders;  what  of  tiie 
folhywersf  If  there  is  to  be  a  democracy, 
the  voter  must  have  certain  qualities.  He 
muit  be  intelligent  enough  to  see  to  it  that 
his  interests  are  not  isolated  from  those  of 
'the  other  members  of  society.  He  must  be 
unselfiah  at  least  to  the  extent  that  he  will 
not  ask  for  more  than  his  diare  of  economic 
gooda.  He  must  reeognize  that  self-reliance 
is  one  of  the  essential  qualities  of  a  good 
eitiien.  If  he  lacks  these  qualities  he  will 
make  demands  of  the  leader  which  may  sub- 
vert soeial  welfare.  Bolshevism  or  parasitism 
would  in  that  case  result.  We  know  what 
has  teppened  in  Bussia  owing  to  the  ir- 
rational demands  of  the  proletariat— chaos 


and  disorder,  want  and  inseeurity  for  all. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  our  own 
democracy  that  one  of  the  best-paid  and 
supposedly  most  intelligent  class  of  workers 
— ^the  railroad  men — once  successfully  h^d 
up  the  whole  country's  business  with  their 
demands;  then  had  the  effrontery  to  ask  that 
the  railroads  be  practically  turned  over  to 
them,  and  in  February,  1920,  asked  for  new 
advances  in  wages,  which  are  alreadjy  higher 
than  those  of  many  experts  in  the  profes- 
sions and  that  while  the  deficit  of  the  roads 
already  runs  close  to  a  billion  dollars. 

Democracy  will  bring  many  disappoint- 
ments if  "equality  of  opportunity"  is  in- 
terpreted to  mean  that  one  class  should  hold 
the  other  classes  by  the  throat  by  means  of 
its  numbers  or  of  its  strategic  position.  If 
it  exacts  all  that  the  advantages  of  its 
position  give  it,  at  the  expense  of  other 
equally  vital  services,  it  becomes  parasitic 
and  subvertive  of  true  demoeracy,  beeanse 
the  latter  means  that  every  one  should  be 
rewarded  according  to  the  importance  of  his 
services  and  no  more.  Beward  according  to 
the  number  of  ballots  or  according  to  need 
means  communism  and  chaos. 

If  the  new  democracy  is  to  standi  the 
lesson  of  interdependence  of  the  diflbrent 
services  rendered  by  the  various  classes  will 
have  to  be  learned  more  thoroughly.  A  civil- 
ised community  has  need  of  many  and  varied 
services  and  it  can  not  dispense  with  any 
without  suffering.  It  requires  inteDigenee 
to  recognize  this  and  good-will  to  act  la 
accordance  with  it.  What  a  Uttle  good-will 
and  intelligence  can  do  has  been  proved  in 
many  factories  where  during  these  years  of 
numerous  strikes  work  went  on  uninter- 
ruptedly to  the  benefit  of  alL  Condltlona 
even  there  were,  perhaps,  not  ideal;  but 
X>erfection  is  out  of  human  reach,  at  least 
for  the  present.  Intdligent  men  will  reeog- 
nize this,  and  men  of  good-will  usually  make 
the  best  of  it.  That  brings  us  back  to  the 
problem  of  man  from  a  new  point  of  view 
as  the  pivot  in  social  contrdL 

•The  churches  can  do  much  to  solve  ttls 
problem.  They  are  to  preach  good-wiU,  for- 
bearance, and  sympathetic  understanding. 
They  must,  however,  teach  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent the  need  of  eugenics  for  the  production 
of  a  higher  type  of  man,  and  emphasize  the 
responsibility  of  each  for  himself  and  for  the 
community. 
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RELIGION  IN  A  FIVE-ROOM  HOUSE 

W.  H.  HoPPn,  DJ>.,  LoniByille,  Ky. 


FiifiLT  Teligion  is  vital  to  the  home,  to 
the  State,  and  to  the  Canireh.  Its  practise 
measares  the  advaaee  or  dedine  of  moral  and 
spiritnal  life  in  a  eommunity.  The  downfall 
of  home  religion  is  one  of  the  greatest  immi- 
nent perils  that  threatens  this  magnifieent 
eonntrj  of  oors.  If  true  religion  does  not 
thriTe  in  the  homes  of  the  land,  any  display 
that  it  may  vnaloe  elsewhere  is  not  much  more 
than  esmoitflage.  ^  If  rdigion  does  not  trans- 
form the  lives  of  the  individuals  in  the  home. 
Its  profession  in  publie  is  pharisaieal  and 
hypoeritiea]. 

The  history  of  the  early  Christian  Onireh 
diowi  that  tbe  men  who  have  influenced  the 
world,  like  Augustine,  Luther,  and  Calvin, 
grew  up  in  homes  of  true  faith  and  piety. 
Monieay  the  mother  of  Augustine,  went  again 
and  again  to  her  pastor  with  tearful  en- 
treaties for  united  prayer  for  her  wicked 
8on,  and  as  her  reward  he  was  converted 
and  afterward  formulated  <the  doetrine  of 
the  Ghureh  in  such  a  manner  as  to  witli- 
stand  hostile  attacks  to  this  day. 

I  desire  to  discuss  religion  in  a  house  of 
five  rooms.  A  text  has  been  selected  for 
each  room.  Hie  order  of  treatment  may  not 
be  the  order  of  ianportaoce,  but  we  win  be- 
gin with: 

L   Thx  KnrcHXN,  thb  Boom  of  Toil 
And  whaUoever  ye  do,  do  it  heartily,  a$ 
to  the  Lord,  and  not  itnto  men, — Col.  3:23. 

The  important  position  of  this  room  la 
obvious.  The  importance  of  the  practise  of 
real  religion  in  this  room  is  found  in  the 
benefit  of  religious  discipline  through  drudg- 
ery. There  are  few  who  enjoy  the  portion 
of  life  that  is  lived  in  this  room.  It  means 
work,  hard  work,  continuous  work.  It  is  work 
three  times  a  day,  seven  days  in  the  week 
throughout  the  year  with  no  vacations  or 
holidays.  It  is  pots  and  pans  and  didies  with 
their  endless  monotony  of  uninteresting  toU. 

Yet  there  is  a  profitable  discipline  in  this 
continual  drudgery.  Patiesee  which  4s  one  of 
the  ehiefest  of  virtues  accomplishes  her  good 
work  and  prepares  the  owner  for  richer  and 
move  delicate  tasks  in  molding  the  lives  of 
the  members  of  the  home.     Endurance  is 


another  virtue  that  attains  its  growth 
through  tiie  discipline  of  drudgery.  Con- 
tentment with  our  lot  has  not  met  its  real 
test  tin  application  to  monotonous,  recurring 
daily  tasks  has  been  constant  and  genuine. 
Beligion  is  needed  and  wonderfnUy  blesses 
one  who  must  live  in  this  room  for  hours 
eadi  day. 

Furthermore,  the  suoeess  of  the  entire 
home  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  work  done  hera  llie  bodies  of 
an  the  members  of  the  family  must  be 
nourished  with  weU-selected  and  weU-pre- 
pared  foods.  The  order  and  system  of  the 
household  require  regularity  of  meals.  The 
happiness  of  the  home  is  increased  with 
dainty,  appetizing  and  wholesome  food. 
Few  men  wUl  do  their  best  in  tiieir  busi- 
ness career  if  the  work  of  the  kitchen  at 
home  fails  to  satisfy  the  appetite  and  cheer 
the  spirit  for  the  daily  duties.  When  the 
work  of  the  kitchen,  even  its  djrudgery,  is 
done  '^leartily  as  to  the  Lord^  it  will  have 
a  success  that  wUl  contribute  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  entire  household. 

IL    Thi  Dining-room,  thi  Bepbxshmsnt 

Boom 

Whether,  therefore,  ye  eat,  or  drink,  or 
whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  Qod. 
— 1  Cor.  19:31. 

The  entrance  into  this  room  should  be 
characterized  by  religion.  Jesus  brake  the 
loaves  and  gave  to  the  multitude  to  eat  after 
the  giving  of  thanks.  Ordinary  politeness 
warrants  thankfulness  and  the  expressing  of 
it  upon  the  receipt  of  favors  from  others. 
Many  of  the  dumb  animals  have  their  method 
of  expressing  deUght  when  their  food  is 
given  to  them,  yet  many  people  accept  their 
food  from  the  Giver  of  every  good  and 
perfect  gift  with  no  acknowledgment  of 
thanks  to  him. 

With  the  spirit  of  thankfulness  there  wW 
follow  contentment  with  the  food  that  has 
been  prepared.  Many  an  arrow  pierces  the 
heart  of  those  whose  hard  labors  have  antie- 
ipsfted  a  word  of  approval  and  satisfaction 
but  who  had  to  endure  a  criticism  or  even 
a  censure.   Human  selfishness  and  greed  and 
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f astidiomneM  need  the  modifying  effects  of 
our  Master's  spirit  4o  restrain  and  sabdne; 
His  spirit  will  produce  cheer  and  comfort 
and  gladness  to  reward  those  who  labor  and 
seek  to  please  And  will  dsTelop  that  grati- 
tude that  dionld  become  all  Christians. 

The  conversation  at  the  table  will  hinder 
or  aid  digestion,  and  thus  effect  the  health  of 
the  household.  Christian  love  in  the  heart 
will  be  overflowing  in  pleasing  topics  and 
remarks  at  this  important  time  that  the  mem* 
bers  of  l&e  family  spend  together.  ^Hiis 
period  of  resuscitating  and  refreshing  the 
bodj  should  likewise  stimulate  and  encourage 
the  mental  and  spiritual  faculties  of  our 
being.  Bellgion,  also,  helps  us  to  be  temper- 
ate in  our  eating  and  drinking,  whidi  eon- 
tributes  largely  to  the  making  of  a  sound 
body  to  support  a  sound  mind  and  a  strong 
soul.  ''Enow  yQ  not  that  jour  body  is 
the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  is  in  you, 
whidi  ye  have  of  God,  and  ye  are  not  your 
own!  •* 

III.    Thx  Bkdboox,  TBI  Boom  of  Midx- 

TATION,    BBST,    and    PRATBL 

Come  jrs  apart  into  a  deaert  pUtee,  amd 
rut  awMls.-— Hark  6:31. 

TIfis  is  the  room  of  quiet  meditation.  Here 
is  where  each  one  is  alone  from  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Many  seerets  are  bom  and 
live  in  this  room.  Here  many  tears  are  shed ; 
soma  on  account  of  loneliness,  some  on  ac- 
count of  d<lsa(ppointment.  There  are  tears  of 
losses,  tears  of  repentance  and  sorrow  for 
wrong-doing,  tears  of  sadness,  tears  of  joy, 
success,  and  achievemfent.  Serious  thoughts 
occupy  the  ndnd  in  this  room.  Plans  are 
wrought  out;  decisions  are  made;  resolutions 
are  formed.  Much  character-building  takes 
place.  Here  are  spent  the  minutes  and  hours 
that  are  left  to  our  own  choosing.  Hero  are 
spent  the  sleepless  hours  of  the  stiB  watches 
of  the  night  while  the  body  tosses  from  side 
to  side  and  tiie  thoughts  wander  here  and 
there.  Conscience  la  astir,  for  God  is  seek- 
ing an  entrance  into  the  Ufa  His  love  is 
wooing  and  his  hand  is  extended,  something 
must  be  done,  for  a  soul  is  face  to  face  with 
his  God.  Mudi  sin  begins  its  deadly  career 
in  this  room,  '^cked  thoughts  arise  and 
soon  wicked  deeds  will  follow.  The  soul 
is  tested  in  this  room.  Oh,  how  God  is 
needed! 

Man  is  hopelessly  religious,  he  can  not  rest 
tin  he  flnds  God.  Here  is  where  the  qoSot 
hour  is  spent  with  the  Bible  and  in  prayer 


with  none  present  but  God.  There  are  pvblie 
exercises  of  worship  that  are  necessary,  but 
no  soul  reaches  spiritual  heights  without  the 
private  hour  of  daily  devotions.  Think  of  the 
room  of  meditation,  rest  and  prayer  and 
God. 

IV.    Thx   LiviNQ-Booif,   MoTHxa's    Boom 
Be  kindly  affectioned  one  to  another  with 
brotherly  love;  in  honor  preferring  one  an- 
olfter.— Bom.  12:10. 

The  modem  living-room  was  formerly 
called  mother's  room.  Here  resides  the  heart 
of  the  family  Hfe.  lliis  is  where  parents 
and  children  gather  around  her  who,  is  the 
center  and  indeed  the  heart  of  the  home. 
This  is  where  love  blossoms  and  brings 
forth  its  rich  fruitage.  Bitiable  is  the  life 
that  has  never  been  enriched  with  this  sacred 
influence,  that  springs  forth  from  the  father's 
hand  and  tfke  mother's  heart  as  the  children 
have  gathered  about  the  family  circle.  The 
other  rooms  with  their  delightful  experiences 
may  linger  long  in  the  memory,  but  this  room 
is  a  vital  fbctor  in  character  throughout  life, 
and  still  lives  on  altho  conscious  memory 
may  fail  to  remain  active. 

The  inner  chamber  of  the  heart  of  the 
family  is  the  family  worship  of  God.  Tho 
heavenly  Father  Is  enthroned  there  where  he 
rules  over  alL  Daily  the  almi^ty  Father's 
protection  is  sought  for  the  home  with  all  of 
its  precious  interests,  and  to  him  is  Uianks- 
giving  rendered  for  the  love  and  the  happi- 
ness and  the  comforts  that  abound.  Th&  ia 
the  place  where  the  diild  hears  first  the  story 
of  Jesus  and  his  love,  and  where  he  is  tans^t 
to  go  to  him  in  prayer. 

"Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 
I  pray  Thee,  Lord,  my  soul  to  keep. 
If  I  AwAd  die  before  I  wake 
I  pray  Thee,  Lordy  my  soul  to  take. 
And  this  I  ask  m  Jesns^  sake.    Amtmt  * 

What  a  power  that  prayer  has  bees  ia 
the  Hves  of  thousands  in  after  years  as  well 
as  during  the  early  years  of  lifel  While  par- 
ents ton  and  sacrifliae  for  tfte  physical  and 
mental  welfare  of  the  diOdren,  how  eaa 
there  be  those  who  are  willing  to  leave  ont 
of  their  experience  the  unspeakable  beneAts 
of  family  worship  t  Are  buriness  and  sdiool 
and  society  more  important  than  the  Bible 
and  prayer  t  Bo  children  rightly  receive  the 
impression  that  the  wordiip  of  God  is  of 
such  small  value  that  it  can  be  omitted  from 
their  livest  With  the  worship  of  God  left 
ont,  is  there  any  reason  to  wonder  tiliat  ehil* 
dren  aro  hard  to  control,  axe  self-willed  aad 
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tpoOed  9Miij  in  life,  when  panents  do  not  re- 
eognlie  their  liuter's  authority  nor  aeek 
his  daily  divine  gnidanee  for  themaelvea 
and  their  diildrenf  What  eountlesB  and 
fleeting  opportnnitieB  are  offered  XMUcnts 
while  Uie  children  are  young  to  make  the  in- 
fluence of  this  room  to  live  forever  in  the 
lives  of  their  posterity!  Here  the  little  ones 
eome  with  their  burdens,  here  they  eome  with 
their  joys,  and  here  they  find  a  sympathetie 
friend  and  graeious  benefactor.  'Hiis  room 
should  bind  togetiier  the  lives  of  the  parents 
and  the  duldroi  with  the  unbreakable  bonds 
of  love  and  friendship  that  will  prove  in- 
Tshiable  treasures  to  succeeding  generations. 

'^Homef   Hornet   Sweet,  sweet  hornet 
Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there's  no  place  like 

home. 
Hornet   Hornet   Sweet,  sweet  h£me! 
Prepare  me,  dear  Savior,  for  leaveni  my 

home." 

y.   Ths  BacxpnoN  Booh,  thx  Social 

Boom 

Be  mot 'forgetful  to  tfiiertain  gtnmgen; 
for  thereby  aome  have  entertaiined  angele 
wutwaree,  —  Heb.  13:2.  Uee  hospitiUity 
one  to  another  without  grudffinff, — 1  Peter 
4:t. 

In  this  room  the  life  of  the  home  tonchee 
the  life  of  others.  Its  influence  reaches  out 
and  beyond  its  own  limited  circle.  That 
whidi  has  been  taught  the  children  will  be 
lived  out  nneonseioudy  through  their  lives 
ss  they  mingle  with  their  friends.  Words, 
expressions,  thoughts,  and  habits  are  trans- 
mitted quickly  to  influence  all  who  come 
near.  Bfany  a  young  life  has  been  wounded 
serioudy  through  the  words  and  deeds  of 
playmates  that  come  from  goddess  homes. 
Many  a  good  seed  of  trutii  and  right  conduct 
has  found  its  plaee  for  growth  in  the  fertile 
■oil  of  n^ghbor  or  friend  in  children^  games 
and  conversation. 

This  is  the  room  where  the  musical  talents 
are  developed.  There  is  a  musical  chord  in 
each  souL  It  frill  respond  to  the  call  of  a 
master  voice.  It  can  be  bli^^ted  with 
thou^tless  frivolity  and  with  careless  teach- 
ing. The  character  of  the  instrument  as 
well  as  the  music  that  is  learned  is  a  serious 
question  for  parental  responsibility  and  con- 
trol. There  are  haunts  of  vice  as  well  a« 
dens  of  iniquity  that  appreciate  the  at- 
tractiveness of  music.  These  hold  out  their 
beckoning  hands  to  welcome  the  boys  and 
girls  for  musical  entertainment.  Such  are 
Satan's  substitutes  for   the   wholesome  at'- 


mosphere  of  a  Christian  home  where  the 
higher  faculties  of  the  soul  find  their  sat- 
isfaction. Music  not  only  has  its  "charms 
to  soothe  the  savage  breast"  but  it  inspires 
to  noble  achievement,  to  lofty  aspirations, 
to  sublime  emotions,  and  to  the  very  highest 
worship  of  the  living  Ood.  With  its  tre- 
mendous power  over  the  lives  of  men,  no 
one  can  overestimate  the  benefits  of  religious 
music — psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual 
songs-^continually  praising  and  worshiping 
God  in  the  home.  One  mighty  factor  in 
teaching  reverence  for  the  Sabbath  day  is 
the  selection  of  the  music  for  the  day.  God's 
holy  day  is  often  profaned  with  irreverent 
and  inappropriate  music. 

A  wise  selection  of  the  guests  in  the 
home,  espeeiaUy  where  there  are  children, 
will  contribute  to  their  ideals  of  manhood 
and  womanhood.  A  good  mother  stated  that 
she  believed  that  God  used  the  presence  of 
ministers  of  the  gospel  as  guests  in  her 
home,  and  it  was  used  to  influence  one  son 
into  tiie  ministry  while  all  the  other  children 
ane  active  in  Christian  service.  Children 
are  imitators  as  well  as  close  observers. 
Through  the  visitors  in  the  home  a  great 
influence  for  righteousness  can  be  exerted^ 
The  change  in  domestic  affairs  in  the  pres- 
ent day  has  called  for  a  readjustment  of 
many  of  our  methods  of  living,  but  there 
stin  remains  the  great  truth  that  the  best 
influences  that  bear  upon  the  lives  of  chil- 
dren should  be  in  the  home  instead  of  out 
of  it.  For  the  sake  of  their  welfare  it  be- 
hooves parents  to  provide  for  a  wholesome 
and  happy  religious  atmoepnere  for  the  so- 
cial development  of  the  diaraeters  of  the 
children.  Perhaps  there  is  no  satisfactory 
plan  that  will  adapt  itself  to  all  homes,  but 
Christian  parents  win  not  be  content  until 
there  is  a  satisfactory  home  life  for  the 
entire  family. 

Thus  we  see  the  necessity  for  the  practise 
of  the  Christian  religion  in  all  the  relations 
of  the  home.  How  dependent  we  are  upon 
our  Lord  and  Master  for  the  religion  that 
makes  our  homes  the  foundations  upon  which 
we  build  characters  of  power,  usefulness 
and  happiness.  The  rerivsl  of  home  religion 
throughout  the  land  is  one  of  the  pressing 
needs  of  modern  Christianity.  This  is  the 
institution  that  will  make  strong  society, 
the  nation,  and  the  Church  in  days  to  come. 
Upon  this  institution  will  be  erected  the 
superstructure  that  will  wonderfully  bless  the 
world. 
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THE  COLONY  OF  HEAVEN 

The  Bev.  H.  F.  Lovxll  Cocks,  BJ).,  Winchester,  England 


We  are  a  eolony  of  heaven. — ^PhiL  3:20. 
(Dr.  Moffatt'B  Translation.) 

In  the  Beyised  Version  our  text  reads: 
''For  our  citizenship  is  in  heaven.''  Now, 
the  idea  of  heavenly  citizenship  involves  two 
distinct  trains  of  consequences,  and,  as  we 
shall  see,  both  have  been  emphasized  and 
pursued  by  the  Christian  Church.  At  this 
particular  point  it  is  the  first  of  these  that 
is  occupying  Paul's  thought,  namely,  the 
detachment  from  worldly  concerns  that  the 
Christian's  heavenly  citizenship  implies, 
which  Paul  in  this  passage  is  contrasting 
with  the  worldly  attachments  of  his  Jewish 
opponents  who  masquerade  as  followers  of 
CSirist.  The  second  idea,  just  as  truly  in 
accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  work  and  teach- 
ing of  the  great  missionary  apostle,  is  ez- 
prest  by  Dr.  Moffatt's  luminous  render- 
ing: "We  are  a  colony  of  heaven."  As 
citizens  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  in  a  far 
country  we  have  duties  and  obligations  which 
go  beyond  the  merely  negative  attitude  of 
detachment  from  the  world.  We  are  pioneers 
to  whom  has  been  entrusted  the  high  task 
of  extending  our  King's  dominions.  As 
colonists  we  are  not  to  be  content  merely  to 
keep  intact  the  "claims"  we  have  staked 
out  for  ourselves ;  we  conquer  the  whole  ter- 
ritory for  our  Lord. 

The  age  of  Greek  colonization  had  ended 
centuries  before  Paul's  time,  and  the  spirit 
which  begat  and  sustained  those  little  com- 
munities scattered  all  over  the  Mediter- 
ranean world  survived  only  in  a  deep-seated 
prejudice  in  the  minds  of  Hellenic  peoples 
against  everything  that  was  not  Greek. 
Blinded  by  it,  men  had  called  Paul's  gospel 
foolishness,  and  disturbed  the  harmony  of 
his  churches  where  Greek,  Jew,  and  Boman 
were  slowly  being  welded  together  into  a 
new  commonwealth  independent  of  all  race 
distinctions.  This  prejudice  lingered  on, 
reminding  Paul  of  an  intense  race-conscious- 
ness long  since  passed  away  which  now  fur- 
nishes him  with  a  striking  analogy  to  the 
life  of  the  Christian  Church  in  a  pagan 
world.  The  setting  forth  of  the  Greek  col- 
onists had  a  profound  national  and  religious 
significance.  However  disaffected  the  in- 
tending settlers  may  have  been  in  their 
mother-«ity— and  political  broils  were  a  f re- 
q;Qent  cause  of  these  expeditions— in  that 


last  solemn  hour  blood  was  thicker  than 
water,  and  a  common  patriotism  stronger 
than  any  other  emotion.  The  deity  of  the 
mother-city  was  still  to  be  theirs  in  the  land 
of  their  adoption,  worshiped  with  the  same 
rites,  hallowed  by  the  same  traditions. 
Sacred  fire  was  carried  from  the  mother-city 
to  the  new  land;  constant  communication 
was  kept  up;  while  the  rigid  exelosiveness 
of  the  colonists  and  their  contempt  for  their 
non-Hellenic  neighbors  fostered  a  more  in- 
tense and  more  ideal  pride  of  race  than 
those  .who  remained  behind  could  ever  know. 

The  Jews,  too,  had  to  some  extent  ahared 
this  experience  in  their  long  exile  in 
Babylon.  The  choicer  spirits  among  them 
had  never  really  accommodated  themselves 
to  life  among  an  idolatrous  people;  they 
could  not  fling  the  Lord's  song  in  a  strange 
land.  Every  religious  and  patriotic  senti- 
ment combined  to  keep  alive  the  memory 
of  their  desolated  land,  and  the  hope  of  a 
more  glorious  Zion  still  to  be.  ''If  I  forget 
thee,  O  Jerusalem,"  says  one  of  them,  "let 
my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning.  Let 
my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  month 
if  I  remember  thee  not;  if  I  prefer  not 
Jerusalem  above  my  chief  joy." 

What  was  to  be  the  attitude  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  toward  the  pagan  world  f  Like 
the  ancient  Greek  colonies,  and  like  the  little 
band  of  Jewish  exiles  in  Babylon,  the 
Church  was  surrounded  by  a  society  which 
did  not  share  her  ideals  or  understand  her 
life.  The  outcast  slave,  the  nonentity  of  the 
world,  received  his  true  freedom  when  he 
was  baptized  into  the  Christian  brotherhood, 
while  the  wealthy  Boman  citizen  waa  eon- 
tent  to  forego  his  wealth  and  political  privi- 
lege for  the  sake  of  those  greater  prises, 
the  riches  of  Christ  Jesus  and  citizenship 
in  heaven.  And  so  these  Christians,  rieh 
and  poor,  bond  and  free,  Jew  and  Gentile, 
became  a  people  apart.  Not  only  in  defi- 
nitely religious  beliefs  and  rites,  bat  ia 
their  common  life,  their  social  relations, 
their  very  eating  and  drinking,  they  are 
separate  from  the  paganism  ronnd  about 
them.  Their  hopes  and  fears,  their  judg- 
ments upon  men  and  things — all  stand  out 
in  relief  against  the  conventions  of  the  world 
in  which  they  live.  And  for  the  early  Church 
such  a  clear-cut  separation  was  at  first  the 
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odIj  possible  policy.  The  surrounding 
idoUtry  and  immoraU^  were  ever-present 
dangers.  Many  of  the  members  of  these 
Christian  eommnnities  had  been  plneked  as 
brands  from  the  burning,  and  Paul's  letters 
diow  us  that  the  lax  morality  of  paganism, 
by  its  example  and  insidious  influenee,  was 
one  of  the  chief  enemies  against  which  the 
apostle  had  to  battle  for  the  soul  of  his 
churches.  This  being  so,  we  can  understand 
his  repeated  warnings  against  the  manners 
and  society  of  unbelievers  and  his  insistenoe 
upon  complete  detachment  from  the  world. 
The  second  coming  of  Christ  was  near  at 
hand,  when  the  sinful  world  would  be  given 
up  to  destruction  and  the  faithful  received 
into  the  glory  of  their  Father. 

But  as  the  belief  in  the  imminence  of  the 
second  advent  retired  into  the  background, 
the  true  genius  of  Christianity  became 
vividly  apparent.  Detachment  from  the 
world  wap  seen  to  subserve  a  larger  end  than 
the  salvation  of  the  few.  Christians  were  to 
be  separate  in  order  that  the  world  might 
be  won  for  Christ.  And  this  revolution  in 
Christian  thought  was  strongly  seconded  by 
the  sheer  force  of  circumstances.  "A  city 
set  on  a  hill  can  not  be  hid,"  and  the 
Church  could  not  remain  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  heavenly  citizens.  No  obscurity 
was  deep  enough  to  hide  tiie  miraculous  ex* 
cellence  of  the  Christian  life.  The  darker 
the  background,  the  more  dazzling  were  the 
gems  of  faith,  hope  and  love.  In  this  in- 
significant sect  which  denied  worship  to 
Ciesar  in  the  interests  of  Jesus,  Soman  em- 
perors were  shrewd  enough  to  see  a  growing 
menace  to  the  State.  Persecutions  arose,  and 
at  last  the  Church  was  forced  to  take  the 
field  in  a  struggle  that  will  never  end  until 
all  things  are  subjected  to  her  Lord.  The 
colony  of  heaven  has  become  a  military  out- 
post. 

In  spite  of  all  the  forces  that  are  uplift- 
ing mankind,  in  spite  of  that  profound  in- 
fluence which  our  religion  has  undeniably 
exerted  in  the  evolution  of  the  race,  the 
Christian  Church  is  still  a  colony  in  a  pagan 
world.  That  the  world  is  so  much  morally 
and  spiritually  superior  to  the  world  into 
which  Christianity  was  <bom,  so  far  from 
simplifying  our  task,  makes  it  more  com- 
plex than  ever.  For  there  is  no  longer  that 
obvious  distinction  between  Christian  and 
non-Christian  lives  and  aims.  Compromises 
are   abroad;    accommodations   are   in    the 


air.  Now,  excellent  tho  the  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation may  be  in  matters  indifferent,  it 
is  full  of  peril  when  it  tones  down  the 
Christian  demand,  and  makes  men  content 
with  colorable  imitations  of  the  Christian 
gospel.  To  convert  men  who  profess  a  sort 
of  Christianity  is  a  harder  task  than  to 
convert  men  who  are  thoroughly  pagan  and 
hostile.  Beneath  all  the  veneer  of  self- 
complacency  and  respectability,  pagan  forces 
are  still  active.  The  old  gods  are  still  wor- 
shiped; they  have  only  changed  their 
namea  Power,  wealth,  material  success, 
comfort — these  are  the  deities  whose  shrines 
are  thronged  with  worshipers.  The  veneer 
has  been  stript  by  the  war,  and  we  see 
to  our  horror  how  deeply  compromised  we 
are  in  social  and  international  systems  which 
are  pagan  in  conception  and  materialistic  in 
aim.  The  time  was  when  we  used  to  make  a 
sharp  division  between  the  people  who  were 
inside  our  churches  and  the  people  who  were 
outside.  The  former  we  thought  of  as  neces- 
sarily superior  to  the  latter  in  all  for  which 
our  gospel  stood.  But  are  we  so  sure  to-day  t 
Outside  the  churches  and  out  of  sympathy 
with  them  is  a  growing  company  of  men  and 
women  who  are  pledged  to  the  service  of  a 
new  world  order — ^which,  after  all,  is  one 
aspect  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Why  are 
they  outside  t  In  many  cases  it  is  not  that 
they  are  hostile  to  Christ,  but  because  they 
think  we  have  betrayed  him.  "You  have 
failed  in  your  stewardship,"  they  tell  us. 
"Tout  influence  is  spent,  and  your  day  is 
done."  If  we  feel,  as  we  must,  that  their 
attitude  is  a  mistaken  one,  what  answer 
have  we  to  their  charges  against  usf  Have 
we  sought  to  be  popular  rather  than  faith- 
ful t  Have  we  been  silent  in  the  presence 
of  evil  because  we  were  afraid  f  Bitterly 
we  must  confess  that  there  is  truth  in  their 
charges  against  us.  The  Church  has  only 
too  often  been  compromised  in  systems  that 
are  totally  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  teaching 
of  her  Lord,  and  has  been  content  to  leave 
things  as  they  were. 

But,  when  all  has  been  said  against  us, 
we  have  still  a  power  and  an  ideal  that 
those  who  stand  outside  can  never  fully 
share  or  comprehend.  However  unfaithful 
we  may  have  been,  we  are  still  the  colony 
of  heaven.  In  our  own  defense,  and,  above 
all,  in  defense  of  the  gospel  committed  to 
us,  let  us  take  up  the  challenge  of  our 
critics,  let  us  recover  the  race  pride  of  the 
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eolony  of  Ghrist,  and  let  ns  tread  with 
firmer  step  the  paths  of  our  transeendent 
destiny  as  pioneers  of  the  kin^^m  of  GK>d. 

First  of  all,  we  must  recover  our  separate- 
ness.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  are  to 
form  a  select  company  for  the  enjoyment 
of  celestial  things.  On  the  contrary,  it 
means  throwing  open  the  gates  to  all  men 
who  are  prepared  to  take  our  tows  of  ab- 
solute obedience  to  Christ.  Niceties  of 
creeds,  church  orders,  and  the  rest  of  our 
artificial  barriers  will  have  to  disappear.  But 
the  gulf  between  the  Christian  and  the  man 
who  does  not  obey  Christ,  between  the 
great  Church,  liberal  but  intense,  and  the 
pagan  world,  will  be  wider  and  deeper  than 
ever  before.  We  shall  be  separate,  hostile. 
In  the  midst  of  things  that  are  hostile  to  our 
Lord.  Our  allegiance  will  be  fully  pledged. 
The  loyalty  of  heaven's  colonists  to  their 
King  bums  more  fiercely  than  all  other 
loyalties,  and  all  unworthy  loves  and  hatei 
perish  in  its  cleansing  fires.  The  love  of 
country — a  noble  and  uplifting  influence- 
can  be  prostituted  to  aelfish  and  cruel  ends ; 
the  heavenly  patriotism  works  only  righteous- 
ness and  peace.  Men  will  be  Christians  be- 
fore they  are  nationalists;  before  they  are 
employers;  before  they  are  trade  unionists. 
What  a  revolution  will  be  here!  Sham 
friendships  will  be  destroyed,  compromise 
will  be  done  away,  and  in  the  foes  of  their 
Lord  men  will  see  their  own  enemy,  to  be 
•battled  with  until  in  his  time  the  hate  shall 
pass  wilh  the  sin  that  gave  it  birth.  For 
pomps  and  pageants  we  shall  care  little ;  for 
righteousness  everything.  Brutality  and  op* 
pression  we  shall  smite  wherever  we  find 
them.  Imperialism  we  shall  hate,  whichever 
flag  protects  it.  Greed  we  shall  hate,  which- 
ever class  displays  it.  All  the  false  gods 
must  be  overthrown  that  Christ  may  reign. 
Here  detachment  from  the  world's  ideals  is 
not  enough;  we  must  supplant  them.  Christ 
must  iSe  lifted  up  that  he  may  draw  all  men 
unto  himself. 

We,  too,  have  our  imperialism,  and  in  the 
completeness  of  our  aims  and  the  thorough- 
ness of  our  methods  we  out-Prussia  the 
Prussians.  For  a  nation's  scheme  of  world- 
conquest,  aiming  only  at  material  advantage 
and  employing  terror  as  its  chief  weapon, 
is  necessarily  incomplete  in  its  achievement 
and  transient.    Only  the  outlying  territory 


of  life  is  conquered;  men's  souls  and  secret 
thoughts  are  still  their  own.  Bat  Christ 
storms  the  citadel  of  a  man's  being,  and 
controls  life  outward  to  its  circumference. 
Actions,  words,  desires,  thon^ts— all  are 
brought  into  subjection  by  his  constraining 
love.  All  men,  in  every  xelationship  of  life 
— nations,  classes,  or  f amiUes — all  are 
claimed  by  Christ  as  his  inheritance  to  mk 
over  them  in  righteousness. 

But  it  is  just  this  world-wide  compie- 
hensiveness  of  our  gospel  that  makes  the 
campaign  so  arduous.  ''There's  no  discharge 
in  the  war."  We  have  never  been  allowed 
to  define  the  frontiers  of  our  colony,  and 
content  ourselves  with  their  defense.  Christ 
insists  that  we  carry  his  standard  into  every 
nation  and  every  department  of  the  life  of 
man.  There  can  be  no  Monroe  Doctrine  for 
the  Christian  commonwealth.  We  are  here 
to  conquer  the  world  which  our  King 
claims  as  his  inheritance.  We  are  not  here 
to  live  in  blissful  ease  or  to  cultivate  the 
harvest  of  Christian  virtues  in  our  little 
clearings  till  Christ  shall  take  ns  home. 
We  are  fighting  all  the  time. 

Yet  we  are  not  left  to  fight  alone.  Onr 
Commander  does  not  issue  his  orders  from 
afar.  Wherever  the  fight  is  thickest,  or 
the  toil  hardest,  we  find  him.  Our  Savior 
comes  from  heaven,  it  is  true,  but  he  does 
not  come  to  take  us  home  while  the  coaqoest 
is  still  incomplete.  He  brings  reinforee- 
mentSi  and  tiiere  is  still  work  for  the  pio- 
neers. He  leads  them  as  he  led  then  long 
ago  when  his  cross  was  set  up  to  mark  the 
spot  beyond  which  no  enemy  can  drive  us 
back. 

Can  we  shoulder  the  bnrdenf  Can  we  be 
his  pioneers  t  It  is  not  an  easy  campaign, 
and  it  means  the  cross  for  each  one  of  ns. 
But  in  the  colony  of  heaven,  and  there  alons^ 
is  life  at  its  truest  and  best  Do  yon  seek 
romance  and  high  adventure;  a  lof^  pur- 
pose and  an  ideal  that  is  never  ontgrownt 
Do  you  desire  a  service  that  is  its  own  re- 
ward and  a  hope  that  never  f^esf  Do  yon 
want  to  live  heroicallyt  Christ  needs  you. 
Swear  fealty  to  the  Eling,  take  up  his  cross, 
join  the  army  of  the  pioneeiB,  and  go  on 
with  them  to  the  overthrowing  of  strong- 
holds and  the  rebuilding  of  waste  places^ 
until  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  be  tka 
loms  of  onr  Qod  and  of  his  Chrift 
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STOP  ROCKING  THE  BOAT 

OR  THE  MAN  WHO  WENT  TO  WORK 

Albkbt  Josxph  McGabtnkt,  DJ>.,  Chieago,  IlL 


We  exhort  yov  .  ,  .  iovie  with  one  tmoiher 
in  eagemeee  for  peaoe,  everyone  vUndinff 
Mm  own  Inmneee  and  working  with  hU 
hands  as  we  ordered  jfou  to  do, — I  Tlieas. 
4: 11  (WeymcHxth  Ternon). 

Ee  also  that  had  received  the  one  talent 
eame  and  said.  Lord,  I  knew  thee,  that 
thou  art  a  hard  man  .  .  .  and  I  was 
afraid  and  went  away  and  hid  thy  talent 
in  the  earth,— ^titt  25:  24. 


Thk  Bzble  reeords  a  very  ancieiit 
whieb  befell  the  hamaB  raee.  The  aoooont 
of  the  peat  flood  opens  with  a  lorid  pie- 
tore  of  social  conditions  which  had  come 
about  ttirongh  an  era  of  gross  eztraTaganee, 
pleasure  seeking,  and  immorality.  ^God 
saw  that  the  wickedness  of  man  wsa  great 
in  the  earth,  and  tiiat  every  imagination  of 
the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil  con- 
tinnidly.''  Disgosted  and  disheartened,  the 
Deity  is  pictured  as  losing  all  patience  and 
resolTing  to  make  a  dean  sweep  of  things 
tad  start  the  whole  social  order  afresh.  Am 
a  part  of  his  scheme,  be  selected  one  man 
ivho,  with  his  family,  was  living  a  righteous 
life.  Noah  and  his  kin  t)ecame  the  object 
of  dirine  favor  and  mercy,  and  their  safety 
was  to  be  secured  ere  the  sluiceways  of  de- 
struction were  opened.  Amongst  the  violence 
and  iniquity  so  rampant  there  was  this  one 
man  of  hii^  ideals  whose  ccmduct  was  un- 
impeachable, who,  with  his  family,  became 
tiie  medium  of  salvation  for  t^  world.  The 
disaster  came.  The  old  social  order  was 
wiped  out.  The  waters  assuaged,  grasses 
sprang  to  life  again  in  the  meadows,  trees 
put  forth  their  leaves,  and  all  nature  put  on 
a  new  and  fresh  garment.  tVith  singular  ar- 
tistry we  are  given  a  picture  of  Noah  sur- 
roonded  by  his  large  family  on  his  knees 
in  profound  gratitude  to  God  for  having 
saved  him.  In  a  cleaner  and  a  greener  world 
lie  feels  eurging  around  him  the  eense  of 
n?w  beginnings  for  society— a  great  respon- 
dbility  resting  upon  him  for  the  future,  an 
intense  need  of  divine  guidance  to  help  him 
in  the  great  work  of  starting  the  world  anew. 
Overarching  all — ^the  rainbow  of  promise. 

Tlp^^iitg  on  in  the  same  chapter,  what  is 
the  first  thing  we  hearf  This  man  Noah, 
whom  we  so  admired,  with  his  splendid  aims 
and  plans  for  building  a  better  world,  this 
man  Noah,  who  had  brou^t  his   family 


safely  through  the  disasters  of  the  flood  and 
who  felt  the  high  consecration  of  a  new 
responsibility,  got  drunk.  He  made  a  spec- 
tacle of  himself  bef oie  his  own  family,  lost 
his  sense  of  decent,  and  forfeited  the  trust 
that  his  fellow  men  had  imparted  to  him. 

History  repeats  herself.  The  world  has 
another  deluge,  not  of  water,  but  of  blood. 
Among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  America 
seemed  to  be  singled  out  as  a  special  object 
of  divine  favor,  with  a  special  ministry  to 
mankind.  We  see  her  sailing  away,  an  ark 
of  safety  for  democracy,  bent  on  saving  the 
world  from  autocracy  and  war.  Little  less 
than  a  year  ago  the  rainbow  of  peace  ap- 
peared as  a  tribute  to  victory,  arching  all 
this  drenched  and  blighted  world,  giving  all 
men  grounds  for  hope  and  consecrating 
them  to  the  great  mission  of  building  a  bet- 
ter world.  We  believed  that  a  new  order  was 
dawning,  that  ancient  wrongs  would  be 
righted,  and  future  ones  prevented,  and 
every  nation  have  a  new  and  h^pier  diance 
in  a  cleaner  and  a  greener  world. 

We  read  on  in  this  chapter,  and  what 
happensf  History  repeats  itself.  America 
gets  drunk — drunk  with  the  wine  of  victory, 
of  success,  of  boasting!  Drunk  with  the 
spirit  of  commercialism,  extravagaiice,  and 
revelry  I  She  has  gone  on  a  wild  and  lawless 
vacation  into  the  woods  of  lust  and  laziness, 
drunk  with  the  spirit  of  party  hatred,  in- 
dustrial quarrels  and  social  restlessness!  So 
soon  have  we  forgotten  those  high  conse- 
crations wherewith  we  set  out  little  more 
than  a  year  ago  upon  the  great  crusade  t 
So  soon  lost  sight  of  the  principles  for  which 
we  ventured  to  undieath  the  sword  t  So 
soon  crawled  back  into  the  shell  of  our 
own  irresponsible  isolation!  So  soon  are  we 
able  to  stand  up  and  applaud  the  senti- 
ments of  a  United  States  aenator  when  he 
maintains  that  "America  is  now  the  richest 
and  the  strongest  nation  on  the  earth,  and 
we  can,  therefore,  afford  to  let  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  go  hang!  "  O  America,  where 
is  now  that  splendid  spirit  of  unselfidiness, 
that  consciousness  of  human  service,  that 
expression  of  conviction  in  the  set  faces  of 
your  marching  men,  that  hope  of  ending  wara 
forever  that  kindled  the  spirit  of  your  em- 
saderst    Yes,  America  got  drunk  t 
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Looldng  out  npon  our  eoimtiy,  one  k  im- 
medistelj  confronted  wHili  the  widespread 
social  unresty  industrial  discontent,  strikes, 
lockouts,  riots,  disorder  rampant.  E^ery 
earnest  minded  man  should  desire  to  lend  ft 
helping  hand  to  steadj  the  rocking  craft. 
What  can  we  do  to  sober  up  the  country 
and  bring  her  again  to  a  state  of  conscious- 
ness and  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  her  place 
in  the  worldt  I  trust  I  may  not  be  counted 
over  optimistic  when  I  express  the  belief 
that  our  country  is  in  no  serious  danger  of 
bolshevism.  Our  troubles  are  largely  mental. 
Our  physical  constitution  is  quite  unimpaired 
by  the  experience  through  which  we  have 
passed.  The  war  has  barely  touched  us  in- 
dustrially, socially,  or  as  to  anguidi  and 
grief.  Not  so  Britain  with  her  millions  of 
dead,  or  wounded  France,  or  Germany  over^ 
whelmed  with  retribution.  But  America  t 
fiihe  is  stronger  and  richer  than  Ave  years 
ago,  but  her  usefulness  to  herself  and  to  the 
world  is  greatly  impaired  by  over-intoxiea- 
tion,  and  every  earnest  man  wants  to  see 
this  nation  bring  her  wild  vacation  to  an 
end,  sober  up  and  come  to  her  sense.  Eu- 
rope has  provided  us  with  a  fine  illustra- 
tion of  socialism  wrecking  itself  upon  the 
rocks  of  non-production.  While  it  seems 
necessary  for  the  world  to  have  had  this 
demonstration,  it  scarcely  seems  necessary 
for  the  United  States  to  plunge  her  people 
into  a  sea  of  distress  to  learn  the  lesson  that 
socialism  of  the  bolshevistic  type  is  self -de- 
structive. 

In  the  text  I  have  selected  the  Apostle 
Paul  gives  three  wholesome  pieces  of  advice. 
He  was  talking  to  men  and  women  of  the 
humbler  and  x>oorer  walks  of  life  who  had 
become  intoxicated  by  the  religious  belief 
that  the  millennium  was  at  hand,  and  that 
an  entirely  new  order  of  society  would  be 
introduced  next  week,  or  early  in  the  spring, 
or  some  time  during  the  season.  There 
was  therefore  no  use  in  building  a  new 
house,  in  buying  a  farm,  planting  a  vine- 
yard, or  putting  money  into  a  new  busi- 
ness venture.  The  whole  order  would 
presently  be  upset,  and  in  the  new  kingdom 
the  old  coinage  would  not  pass  for  currency. 
Consequently,  they  were  tempted  to  become 
indolent,  idle,  gossipy,  and  irritable.  Thus 
always  proves  it  true  ''Satan  finds  work 
for  idle  hands  to  do.''  Paul  was  neither  a 
fanatic  nor  a  faddist,  and  he  gave  them  wise 
oounael  n^n  he  said  to  them  that  the  most 


Christian  thing  they  could  do  was  to  stop 
talking,  mind  their  own  business  and  go  to 
work.  Be  eager  for  peace,  don't  worry  so 
much  about  the  other  man's  job,  but  do  a 
real  honest  day's  work  yourself.  Such  a 
prescription  would  be  very  helpful  to  our 
national  life. 

In  regard  to  the  first  suggestion,  it  would 
be  wholesome  for  us  all  to  "study  to  be 
quiet."  The  more  we  talk  about  bohhevism 
the  more  it  seems  to  spread.  The  more  we 
complain  of  the  high  cost  of  living  the  higher 
it  goes.  The  thought  sometimes  passes 
through  my  mind  that  it  would  be  a  whole- 
some thing  for  the  country  if  the  newspapers 
could  be  supprest  for  an  entire  month 
throughout  the  land.  Civilization  would  get 
a  much  needed  rest.  ''Study  to  be  quiet," 
said  the  apostle;  keep  your  eye  on  tiie  in- 
terests of  peace  in  tlfee  world,  not  on  the 
fluctuations  in  the  market,  not  on  "the 
yellow  pern,"  not  on  the  flaws  in  the  treaty, 
but  on  tho  elements  that  make  for  peacsi 

His  suggestion  is  a  very  homdy  remedy 
for  many  of  the  His  to  which  the  social  order 
is  heir.  Mind  your  own  business  I  If  some 
people  were  as  much  concerned  about  how 
well  they  are  attending  to  their  own  jobs 
as  they  are  concerning  themselves  about  the 
jobs  of  others,  they  and  the  world  would 
be  much  better  off.  Isn't  it  the  truth! 
Some  of  us  know  more  about  the  ins  and 
outs  of  the  other  flellow's  job  than  we  do 
of  our  own.  I  dare  say  some  of  you  men 
can  tell  the  salaries  that  are  being  paid  to 
men  by  other  flrms  while  you  may  be  a  bit 
ignorant  about  the  salaries  that  some  of  your 
clerks  are  getting.  We  are  more  conversant 
with  the  outcome  of  the  riots  in  Fiume  than 
we  are  with  the  outcome  of  the  riots  in 
Chicago.  Our  newspapers  give  far  more 
space  to  demanding  a  square  deal  for  Irish- 
men who  don't  need  it  than  for  Negroes 
who  do.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  sii 
months  ago  could  not  have  told  jrou  whether 
Shantung  was  a  province  of  China  or  Japan, 
whether  it  was  a  town  or  a  country,  uto 
have  suddenly  de^loped  more  concern  about 
the  injustices  that  are  being  visited  upon 
Shantung  than  they  ever  betrayed  about  the 
injustices  that  their  fellow  citizens  "  back  of 
the  yards  "  and  elsewhere  are  endurhig.  The 
millennium  would  be  a  bit  nearer  if  we 
would  each  and  bXL  seize  a  broom  and  get 
busy  on  our  own  back  doorsteps. 

But  the  apostle's  last  bit  oi  advice  Is  tbe 
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besty  and  it  is  tiie  most  needed  jnat  now. 
Go  to  work!  Try  to  earn  an  honest  dollar  I 
Wliat  the  world  needs  just  now  most  of  all 
u  production.  All  this  machinery  of  pub* 
lieity^  the  promotion  of  public  opinion^  tho 
threatening  of  legal  punishment^  is  only 
flcratehing  the  surface  of  our  universal  com- 
plaint about  the  high  cost  of  living.  At 
tiieir  best  they  can  only  bring  temporary 
relief.  Production  costs  must  be  covered, 
prices  above  those  costs  must  afford  a  fair 
profit.  Prices  will  -be  brou^t  down  only  by 
increased  production  and  by  increased 
efficient  of  l&e  producer.  As  the  commit- 
tee of  employees  of  the  Hidvale  Steel  & 
Ordnance  Company  said  the  other  day,  "  The 
high  cost  of  living  needs  to  be  abated  by 
diligent,  efficient,  conscientious  labor,  by 
thrift  and  by  avoidance  of  waste  and  extra- 
vagance" and  "the  only  sure  remedy  for 
the  hi£^  cost  of  living  is  increased  pro- 
duction and  the  atabilization  of  prices  in 
conformity  with  wa^es  now  being  paid." 
The  demand  for  higher  wages,  a  diorter 
day's  work,  the  threats  to  strike,  plans  for 
nationalization  of  industries,  and  all  these 
cuggestioDS  will  not  help  the  workmen  to 
help  themselves  and  the  public.  They 
cripple  production  and  swell  the  cost  of 
living.  There  is  only  one  way  to  diminish 
that  cost  and  that  is  for  every  workman  and 
for  every  workwoman  to  do  an  honest  and 
a  2«al  day's  work.  I  can  best  serve  my  gen- 
eration by  making  an  actual  contribution  to 
the  wealth  of  the  world  through  the  output 
of  my  brawn  or  brain.  Paul  knew  what  it 
meant  to  earn  an  honest  dollar,  and  he  gives 
us  wholesome  advice  when  he  says  in  effect— 
Sit  down,  you  are  rocking  the  boat ;  get  hold 
of  an  oar  and  pull  for  all  you  are  worth;  if 
yon  can't  row,  then  help  to  baO  out  the  boat! 
To  illustrate  this  from  Scripture,  I  read 
to  you  the  chapter  on  the  parable  of  the 
talents.  It  divides  society  into  three  classes: 
the  man  who  was  given  five  tcdents,  the  man 
who  was  giinen  two,  and  the  man  who  was 
given  one, ''  each  one  according  to  his  several 
ability."  Suppose  we  let  these  talents  stand 
for  a  man's  equipment  in  lifa  The  first 
thing  we  see  is  the  inequality  of  gifts  and 
equipment  in  the  world,  but  we  do  not  need 
the  parable  to  show  us  that.  The  next  thing 
is  equality  of  opportunity  to  work.  Here 
Jesus  has  given  us  a  kind  of  cross  section 
of  humanity — ^the  rich  man,  the  middleclass 
man,  and  tiie  poor  man;  the  man  who  started 


in  with  large  equipment  and  has  every  reason 
to  succeed  in  business,  the  man  who  starts 
in  with  f^  equipment  and  a  leasonaUe 
chance  in  life.  The  first  thing  we  see  la  the 
inequality  of  gifts  and  equipment.  Your 
mind  immediate^  leaps  to  tiie  suggestion 
that  I  am  going  to  commend  the  man  of 
gifts  and  the  man  of  mediocrity  for  their 
industry  and  thrift,  and  condemn  tiie  man 
of  insignificant  qualifications  for  his  kkr 
dolenee  and  despair.  But  that  is  just  what 
I  am  not  going  to  do.  The  parable  docs  it, 
eo  I  don't  need  to  do  it.  Apart  from  tha^ 
those  men  are  capable  of  taking  t£te  of 
themselves.  The  rank  and  file  of  those  peo« 
pie  are  not  going  to  do  much  damage  to 
society.  They  will  get  on  in  life  and  live  la 
peace  and  propriety  in  their  own  comsmnit7» 
and  perhaps  walk  deeently  before  thdr 
fellow  men.  But  the  man  who  is  likely  to 
make  trouble  for  himself  and  for  all  of  na 
is  the  one-talent  man,  and  I  am  here  tUa 
morning  to  say  a  word  in  his  behalf,  and  to 
testify  for  him  before  tiie  court  of  pubUe 
opinion  in  which  he  has  been  so  often  dis- 
credited, urging  some  reasons  not  for  bit 
acquittal,  but  for  the  amiBlioratioa  of  tiie 
sentence  which  humanity  so  universally  pro- 
nounces upon  hinu  In  other  words,  I  put 
the  question— VThy  is  a  bolflhevist  a  bolahe- 
vistf  Why  did  the  man  refuse  to  go  to 
work!  Why  is  this  nan  a  failure?  Why 
do  some  men  refuse  to  work  for  the  wages 
that  are  offered  themf  I  propose  to  stir 
in  your  hearts  some  "gitj  and  oiwipassioa'' 
for  the  one-talent  man  who  through  all  tiie 
ages  that  have  come  and  gone  has  been  cast 
into  outer  darkness  where  there  is  weeping 
and  gnashing  of  teeth.  I  used  to  think  of 
that  expression  in  terms  of  future  punish- 
ment, but  I  think  of  it  now  in  terms  of 
present  punishment.  And  I  remember  the 
millions  of  my  brothers  who  are  bom  into 
life  wifh  the  one-talent  equipment,  who 
sooner  or  later  reach  the  outer  darkness  of 
failure  in  life ;  millions  of  our  brothers  asA 
sisters  who  are  out  of  the  limeU^^t,  who  are 
out  of  politics,  who  are  out  of  our  social 
functions,  who  are  out  of  our  musicals  and 
our  beautiful  theaters  and  our  fine  churches^ 
and  spend  their  years  in  the  unbroken  gloom 
of  poverty  till  the  dark  ni^^t  of  age  setOos 
down  upon  them  with  no  evening  star  of 
hope  in  a  better  world  to  come  because  man's  . 
inhumanity  to  man  has  robbed  them  of  thsb 
faith  in  God.    Life  for  them  in  this  outer 
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darkness  is  little  more  than  a  eontinnal 
weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  It  is  this 
outer  darkness  that  becomes  the  eternal 
home  and  everlasting  breeding  plaee  of  the 
bolsbevist.  God  must  lore  the  one-talent 
men,  or  he  would  not  have  mad«  so  manj 
of  them,  and  we  must  love  them  too.  '*  God 
do  so  to  me,  and  more  also,  if  auf^t  but 
death  part  you  and  me"  from  ^ving  our 
unresting  attention  to  dispelling  the  outer 
darkness. 

Let  us  ask  the  question — ^Why  did  this  man 
hide  his  talent  in  the  ground  and  refuse 
to  workf  Answer  that  question  correctly 
and  you  hav-e  put  your  finger  on  the  source 
of  industrial  and  social  unrest.  Listen  to 
his  eomplaint — this  loafer,  this  idler  who 
refused  to  work.  He  said  that  he  knew  the 
man  he  was  working  for,  "he  was  a  hard- 
Itaearted  man  "  and  he  didn't  propose  to  spend 
his  life  in  a  sweatshop.  ''I  have  looked 
around,"  he  says,  "and  I  have  seen  how 
people  are  treated  by  their  employers.  They 
work  them  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more, 
contributing  to  their  wealth  and  leisure,  and 
then  they  are  replaced  by  some  younger  and 
more  capaible  workman.  A  man  works  all 
day  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  he  hasn't 
enough  to  pay  hie  rent  and  grocery  bills;  he 
must  borrow  credit  on  t&e  next  month,  and 
the  next  month,  and  so  on  cul  inflnitum,  bor- 
rowing on  his  insurance,  going  into  debt, 
etanding  the  strain  as  long  as  he  can  for  a 
few  years,  bound  by  the  chain  of  economic 
necessity  to  a  job  for  which,  perhaps,  he  is 
unfitted,  yet  from  which  he  can  not  let  go.** 
This  man  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
game  is  not  worth  the  candle,  that  a  man 
just  might  as  well  starve  to  death  and  be 
counted  good  for  nothing  in  the  world  by 
loafing  and  doing  what  he  pleases,  as  to 
starve  to  death  and  be  counted  good  for 
nothing  after  working  hard  all  day  year 
after  year.  The  bolshevist  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  his  chances  of  being  a  man  In 
the  world  are  just  as  strong  by  wrecking  the 
whole  social  order  as  by  continuing  to  lead 
a  dog's  life. 

The  hope  of  society  rests  upon  the  way 
in  which  we  deal  with  the  one-talent  man. 
It  serves  no  purpose  for  us  to  fall  upon  him 
in  condemnation,  as  we  justly  may,  for  his 
idleness  and  indolence.  Tou  and  I  can  cross 
eur  feet  under  our  mahogany  tables  from 
which  we  seek  to  tempt  our  epicurean  appe- 
tites with  dainty  extravagances  that  neither 


nourish  nor  help  the  body  and  complain  of 
the  miserable  service  that  we  get  for  fifteen 
and  ttghteen  dollars  a  week,  but  we  will 
never  mend  matters  until  we  have  dealt 
sympathetically  and  sanely  and  heroically 
with  the  complaints  of  the  one-talent  man. 
The  world  can  be  cured  of  its  unrest  only 
and  altogether  by  putting  the  one-talent  man 
to  work,  and  we  must  discover  the  ineentive 
that  will  encourage  him  to  go  to  work  and 
to  put  his  honest  best  into  the  prodaetloB  of 
the  things  of  life.  That  is  the  secret  of  you 
happiness.  It  is  the  secret  of  his  hi^plness. 
The  world  is  not  going  to  be  saved  by  the 
genius  of  the  few,  nor  by  the  faithfulness  of 
mediocrity,  but  it  is  going  to  be  saveA  by 
the  work  of  the  millions  who  in  the  sweat 
of  their  brows  will  earn  thmr  bread.  What 
a  time  we  had  hero-hunting  in  the  last  wart 
Our  efforts  were  laughaible.  No  eooner 
would  the  papers  paint  up  one  hero  than  he 
himself  would  laugh  it  to  scorn,  for  he  knew 
what  every  one  now  knows,  that  the  war  waa 
won  by  the  dogged  persistence  and  fidelity 
of  the  common  rank  and  file  of  the  dongh- 
bc^s  who  did  their  duty.  The  world  win  be 
saved  by  the  faithfulness  of  the  common- 
place  people,  and  it  is  our  mission  to  resene 
such  people  from  conunonplaceoess  in  their 
own  eyes. 

So  the  big  business  of  ^  hour  is  to  do 
something  to  induce  the  one-taVsit  man  to 
go  to  work.  Life  for  him  must  be  made  to 
seem  worth  while,  for  when  it  ceases  to  seem 
worth  while  a  man  ceases  to  care  what  hap- 
pens. A  man  works  first  of  all  to  make  a 
living,  to  meet  the  cravings  of  his  animal 
nature;  beyond  that,  to  protect  the  objects 
of  his  affection ;  beyond  that,  for  promotion ; 
b^ond  that,  for  adequate  reward;  beyond 
that,  for  the  approval  of  his  fdlow  men  or 
his  employer;  beyond  that,  for  sovereignty 
and  independence.  All  these  five  are  written 
here  in  the  story.  Those  first  two  men  got  a 
living,  they  were  promoted,  they  were  re- 
warded, they  were  commended,  and  they  were 
made  independent.  And  not  nntO  the  one- 
talent  man  is  given  reasonable  grounds  to 
believe  that  he  can  walk  side  by  side  with 
these  other  men  to  independence  will  he  have 
the  necessary  incentive  to  put  his  best  Into 
life.  He  must  be  made  to  see  as  the  others 
did  that  success  crowns  our  efforts  along  the 
line  of  the  laws  of  application,  industry, 
and  faithfulness  in  duty.  And  here  the 
world  is  divided  into  two  classeSy  the  onlj 
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fliUM  thmt  God  Ahni^tj  TeeognisM— 4he 
clan  of  "tiiow  who  can"  and  "tiioM  ifiio 
cast''— of  « those  who  wiU"  and  ''thoao 
who  win  not.''  I  am  optimiatie  of  tho  out* 
eone;  I  believe  that  things  will  settle  down 
agaiSy  not  into  normal  eondit&ona,  please 
God!  as  we  have  nndentood  them  in  the 
past,  bnt  into  conditions  that  are  more  near 
the  norm  of  justice.  Present  disturbances 
I  do  not  interpret  as  ^ymptomatie  of  de- 
itmetire  reTolution,  but  as  as  symplomatie 
of  progress.  This  statement  is  attributed 
to  General  Smuts — ^"Humanity  has  struck 
her  tents  and  is  on  the  march  again."  The 
eonfnsion  of  the  hour  is  to  be  interpreted  in 
terms  of  an  onward  movement,  and  discon- 
tent will  "  fold  her  tents  like  the  Arab  and 
silently  steal  away  "  just  as  soon  as  we  get 
on  the  march.  But  with  every  one  standing 
up  in  the  boat,  shouting  directions  and 
threatening  to  overthrow  it,  disputing  over 
the  direction  of  the  desired  haven,  we  will 
neither  hav^  satisfaction  out  of  the  voyage 
itself,  nor  reach  the  desired  haven.    What 


we  need  most  of  all  is  a  good  strong  pull  on 
the  oar. 

In  eonelosion,  theref orOi  let  ns  remember 
a  few  things: 

1.  The  government  is  the  fountain  head 
of  justice— Bespect  for  the  law  of  tiie  land 
upon  the  part  of  soldiers,  policemen,  eitizens, 
must  be  absolute  and  inviolateu 

2.  A  return  or  a  forward  movement,  if 
yon  please,  to  the  practise  of  the  funda- 
mental and  so-called  old-time  verities'  and 
virtues  of  life^  to  wit: — ^regard  for  the  home; 
the  sanctity  of  marriage;  responsibili^  of 
children;  substantial  and  wholesome  educa- 
tion; a  reading  life  that  is  sane  and  whole- 
some; thrift;  simplicity;  the  capacity  to 
find  one's  interest  among  one's  friends. 

3.  The  fear  and  the  lov«  of  Qod  and 
obedience  to  the  leadership  of  Jesus  Christ. 

As  an  expression  of  our  inviolate  and  in- 
vincible faith  in  God  and  in  the  kingship  of 
Jesus  Christ,  we  can  best  serve  our  fellow 
men  by  working  in  the  interests  of  peace, 
by  each  one  attending  a  bit  more  to  his 
own  ^vine  and  fig-tree^"  and  by  giving  to 
this  world  the  earnest  and  sincere  labor  of 
his  heart  and  hands. 
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WhOe  he  wpake  iheMe  ihingt  uiUo  them,  he* 
hold  there  eame  a  ruler  and  worshiped 
Jktm;  and  Jeeue  aroee  and  followed' him,'^ 
Matt.  9:  18-19. 

This  is  the  record  of  an  cvery-day  occur- 
rence in  the  life  of  Christ.  It  represents 
him  stedfastly  and  assiduously  devoting 
himself  to  winning  people  to  diseipleship. 
It  pictures  the  Savior  to  us  in  the  routine 
of  his  mission.  But  there  is  something 
more  here:  "  While  he  was  speaking  there 
eame  a  ruler  who  said,  come,  and  he  arose 
and  went."  We  see  Christ  turning  aside 
from  teaching  and  preaching  to  that  which 
was  not  prearranged  or  anticipated;  giv- 
ing himself  to  a  ^de-issue;  for  Christ's 
miracles  of  mercy  were  not  primarUy  his 
mission;  they  were  performed  in  order  to 
make  more  effective  his  mission. 

As  the  Ifoster  passed  on  giving  his  life 
to  seeking  and  saving  the  lost,  he  was 
shunted  by  the  cry  for  mercy  and  help. 
As  he  passed  on  devoting  himself  to  that 
which  he  declared  was  to  be  the  permanent 
product  of  his  life,  he  was  interrupted  by 
blind  beggars,  Jairus  and  the  woman  suf- 


fering from  hemorrhage.  Jesus  was  on  his 
way  to  Jerusalem  when  there  fell  from  his 
lips  that  beautiful  conversation  with  the 
Samaritan  woman  at  the  well  on  Christian 
worship.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  measure 
the  relative  importance  of  the  products 
and  by-products  of  Christ's  life.  We  can 
not  say  what  is  the  relative  merit  of  the 
premeditated  and  unpremeditated  activi- 
ties of  Christ.  But  this  we  may  say: 
That  the  things  which  Jesus  did  on  the 
way  to  something  else  were  often  among 
the  most  precious  things  he  ever  did. 

I.  Let  us  observe  that  for  Christ  and  for 
us  life  has  its  products.  When  men  die 
we  often  speak  of  their  property,  or  as  it 
is  expressly  termed,  their  effects — ^the 
things  which  they  caused,  the  main  result 
of  their  having  been  alive.  How  plain  it 
is  in  some  cases,  at  least,  that  we  regard 
them  merely  as  instruments  of  acquisition, 
idols  of  the  exchange.  In  themselves,  de- 
tached from  their  favorite  sphere,  you 
would  notice  nothing  wise  or  winsome 
about  them.  At  home,  they  are  possibly 
dry  and  withered  hearts;  among  their  as- 
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Bociatesy  selfish  and  mlBtrusted  ereatares; 
in  the  council  of  their  friends  they  repre- 
sent a  style  of  low,  ignoble  sentiment;  at 
church  they  display  a  formal  dulness. 
Tbey  betray  barren  natures.  Their  great- 
ness  comes  out  in  the  affairs  of  bargain 
and  barter,  to  which  their  faculties  seem 
fairly  well  apprenticed  for  life.  When 
Jesus  told  the  story  of  the  farmer  who 
looked  with  admiration  over  his  fields  of 
ripe,  nodding  grain,  he.  called  him  a  fool, 
because  good  crops  had  succeeded  in  pre* 
occupying  his  being.  When  he  died,  the 
question  was.  Whose  shall  these  things  bef 
No  one  ever  thought  to  ask,  Whose  shall 
this  man  bef  When  one's  living  stresses 
things,  his  passing  does  not  shift  the  em- 
phasis. Too  often  men  derive  their  char- 
acteristics from  what  they  have  and  hold 
in  their  hands,  rather  than  from  what  they 
are  and  hold  in  their  hearts.  Yet  this  is 
not  always  the  case.  We  should  reckon 
among  the  real  benefactors  of  the  world 
the  men  who  have  created  the  great  com- 
mercial enterprises,  furnishing  people 
with  indispensable  commodities  and  pro- 
viding labor  for  multitudes  of  x>®ople. 
Nowadays  when  the  large  corporations  are 
the  target  for  general  criticism,  the  man. 
who  establishes  a  gigantic  industry  which 
the  public  conscience  can  approve  makes  a 
most  needed  contribution  to  his  age  and 
generation. 

One  really  envies  the  business  insight, 
sagacity,  generalship,  initiative  displayed 
by  men  who  create  the  huge  plants  with 
their  miraculous  output.  But  that  man  has 
not  realized  to  the  full  the  worth  of  life's 
products  who  is  not  greater  than  his  ware- 
house. If  when  the  man  goes  hence  yon 
are  compelled  to  think  of  the  merchandise 
rather  than  of  the  merchant,  he  has  got- 
ten material  gain  at  the  cost  of  mental 
and  spiritual  well  being. 

IL  Life  has  its  by-products.  This  word 
''by-product"  has  made  its  way  into  the 
commercial  world  in  comparatively  recent 
years.  It  is  an  output  of  the  factory 
which  the  factory  was  never  supposed  to 
produce.  It  is  one  of  the  offshoots  of  the 
factory.  In  these  days  large  manufactur- 
ing institutions  have  discovered  that  for- 
tunes are  derived  from  by-products — from 
things  that  are  made  on  the  way  to  mak- 
ing something  else. 

When  gas  is  distilled  from  coal  there  is 


a  thick,  black  opaque  liquid  that  condenses 
in  the  pipes,  known  as  ooal-tar.  Sixty  years 
ago  it  was  only  an  offensive  waste,  now 
it  constitutes  a  source  of  innumerable  sub- 
stances of  great  value  both  to  science  and 
to  industry. 

The  daily  work  to  which  yon  set  your 
hands  and  compass  constitutes  the  product 
of  life.    What  is  your  by-product  f 

Do  you  pray  for  influence  f  EverjrwherCi 
nowadays,  men  are  reviving  the  old  theme 
of  influence.  Scientific  studies  and  discov- 
eries, the  social  consciousness,  the  sense 
of  solidarity,  h&ve  strest  the  matter 
afresh.  We  are  learning  that  ours  is  a 
related  life;  that  isolation  is  abnormality; 
that  we  can  not  come  to  our  best  independ- 
ently of  each  other.  "No  man  liveth  to 
himself"  means  more  than  when  Paul  ut- 
tered it.  Wittingly  or  unwittingly,  we 
draw  others  to  our  level.  Why,  then,  pray 
for  influence  t  Is  there  not  an  antecedent 
prayer t 

"  Lord  God  Almi|^ty  help  me  to  put  man- 
hood into  my  task.  Do  thou  help  me  develop 
self  that  I  may  have  a  richer  ^t  to  make. 
Pour  thy  energy  into  me  while  I  endeavor 
to  put  myself  into  my  work.  Do  thou  aid 
me  so  that,  while  I  strive  to  get  and  have, 
I  may  strive  yet  more  to  be.'^ 

When  that  prayer  is  answered  through  the 
veenf  orcing  of  one's  nature,  influence  is  the 
inevitable  by-product  of  such  a  life.  Yon 
begin  life  with  a  definite  object  in  view. 
On  the  way  to  the  accomplishment  of  that 
task  is  the  profitable  by-product  of  in- 
fluence. 

I  get  real  comfort  from  this  reflection. 
To  some  of  us,  life  may  seem  a  treadmill 
existence.  How  apt  we  are  to  feel  that 
our  life  is  cursed  with  a  lack-luster  every- 
dayness.  I  think  of  my  own  work.  This 
preparing  a  few  sermons  or  addresses,  this 
thing  of  making  perfunctory  calls  and 
running  upon  a  thousand  seemingly  useless 
errands,  this  reporting  at  the  end  of  the 
year  so  many  lost,  so  many  received,  so 
many  dollars  given  for  this  and  that.  If 
that  is  all,  oh,  we  are  to  be  pitied!  But 
is  there  not  an  indescribable  something  big- 
ger than  all  thatf  Something  which  we 
have  no  eyes  to  see,  something  which  can 
not  be  tabulated,  something  that  can  be 
put  in  no  table  of  contents  f  Is  it  not 
possible  that  some  luminous  by-product 
shaU  augment  life's  paltry  produetf    What 
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are  the  f  orees  of  manhood  and  womanhood 
yon  have  eontribnted  to  the  people  who 
have  depended  upon  youf  What  are  the 
forces  of  character  yon  have  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  bedraggled  moltitude 
that  is  depending  on  you  for  inspiration  f 

nL  Every  one's  life  has  a  product  and 
a  by-produety  but  the  product  is  necessary 
to  the  by-product.  It  was  while  Jesus  was 
ipeaking  his  message  the  ruler  came.  If 
one's  life  has  no  conscious  product,  it  is 
not  likely  to  have  an  unconscious  by- 
product. If  we  are  not  going  anywhere, 
we  can  not  be  turned  aside.  If  we  have  no 
objective  we  can  not  be  interrupted. 

Are  you  happyt  That  is  a  question  fre- 
quently put.  Alexander  Pope  begins  l&is 
poem  on  ''  Happiness  ": 

"0  Happiness  I  our  being's  end  and  aim." 

But  happiness  is  not  our  being's  end  and 
aim.   Happiness  is  a  by-product. 

I  was  passing  through  Wanamaker's 
store  in  Philadelphia  some  time  ago  and  I 
saw  Sir  John  Lubbock's  book  on  The 
Pleagures  of  Life.  I  wanted  to  know  what 
they  are^  so  I  bought  the  book.  The  first 
chapter  is  on  the  ''Duty  of  Happiness'' 
and  the  second  chapter  on  "  The  Happiness 
of  Duty."  If  I  had  been  writing  that 
book  I  think  I  should  have  omitted  the 
first  chapter.  Think  of  a  man  who  is  con- 
fronted with  the  duty  of  being  happy.  One 
who  ever  puts  happiness  in  the  forefront 
of  his  quest.  Who  asks  concerning  every 
matter,  "Will  it  make  me  happyt"  Con- 
cerning every  task,  "Will  it  contribute 
delightful  sensations  f"  Let  a  man  de- 
liberately say,  "I  will  be  happy;  I  am 
determined,  whatever  the  cost,  to  lead  a 
happy  life,"  the  chances  are  he  will  be 
miserable.  Happiness  is  not  our  "being's 
end  and  aim."  Happiness  is  a  by-product. 
It  never  comes  through  conscious  striving 
or  seeking.  No  man  can  make  his  own 
happiness  the  one  object  of  his  quest  and 
attain  it,  any  more  than  he  can  jump  on 
the  far  end  of  his  shadow.  If  you  would 
hit  the  bull's-eye  of  happiness  on  the  tar- 
get of  life,  you  must  aim  above  it.  There 
are  many  things  of  real  value  if  they 
eome  to  a  man  as  the  by-products  of  living, 
but  are  enervating  and  cormpting  if  pur- 
sued as  ends  in  themselves.  Yon  could  not 
have  much  respect  foi(  one  whose  sole 
porsoit   in  life   is  happiness.     The   con- 


sciousness that  we  are  where  God  wants 
us  to  be;  that  we  are  in  line  with  his  good 
pleasure;  that  we  are  getting  on  with  our 
task;  what  greater  happiness  does  one 
wish  than  thatf  Let  one  put  the  strength 
of  his  personality  and  his  moral  earnest- 
ness into  his  work,  let  him  screw  his  cour- 
age to  the  sticking  point,  let  him  set  his 
face  like  flint  to  his  task,  and  happiness 
comes  out  to  join  him  on  the  way  and  his 
heart  bums  in  him  for  very  joy.  The  man 
who  seeks  happiness  as  a  duty  seldom  finds 
it.  The  man  who  seeks  happiness  through 
duty  seldom  misses  it.  The  product  duty, 
is  essential  to  the  by-product,  happiness. 

IV.  Sometimes  the  by-product  is  greater 
than  the  product.  It  sometimes  happens 
in  manufacturing  enterprises  that  that 
which  the  plant  discovers  on  the  way  to 
the  main  issue  proves  to  be  invaluable. 
There  are  copper  works  at  Ducktown, 
Tenn.  When  that  plant  was  eetablished 
some  years  ago  the  sulfur  fumes  which 
escaped  into  the  air  destroyed  vegetation 
in  the  surrounding  country.  A  suit  was 
brought  to  enjoin  the  work  of  the  plant. 
The  outcome  of  this  was  that  chemists 
were  put  to  work  to  find  a  means  of  saving 
the  sulfur  fumes  and  to  make  them  of 
value  to  the  country  instead  of  death  to 
the  surrounding  vegetation.  Out  of  this 
came  <t^e  building  of  a  sulfuric  acid 
plant,  which  is  now  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  world.  The  control  of  this  sulfuric 
acid  output  made  possible  the  organizing 
of  a  $25,000,000  company  to  manufacture 
fertilizers;  and  thus  they  turned  back  into 
the  development  of  the  soil  the  very  sul- 
fur which  in  the  shape  of  fumes  meant 
death  to  vegetation.  This  has  come  to 
pass.  The  things  the  copper  mine  dis- 
covered on  the  way  have  become  forty 
times  as  lucrative  as  the  original  output 
of  the  plant. 

In  life  we  have  made  the  same  dis- 
covery; we  have  come  to  see  that  one's 
deflections  are  frequently  more  profitable 
than  his  contemplated  goaL  Our  interrup- 
tions are  annoying,  life's  sorest  provoca- 
tions. Who  likes  to  be  turned  out  of  the 
way  by  a  thousand  seemingly  useless 
things  f  Yet  who  knows  buit  that  soon  or 
late  the  things  we  turned  aside  to  do  may 
represent  the  loftiest  achievements  of  our 
lives  f  John  Stuart  Hill  was  for  thirty 
years  in   the  service   of  the   East  India 
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Company  in  London,  where  his  faithful- 
ness led  to  his  g;radual  promotion  until  he 
was  head  of  his  department.  That  was 
his  business.  But  the  world  remembers 
him  not  because  of  his  connection  with  the 
East  India  Company,  but  because  of  his 
contribution  to  the  philosophic  thought  of 
the  world.  His  biographer  speaks  of  him 
as  a  logician  worthy  to  be  compared  wi^ 
Aristotle  and  HegeL  Few  men  knew  of 
his  product,  but  the  whole  world  is  aware 
of  his  by-product. 

I  shall  count  myself  happy  to-day  if  I 
can  keep  some  of  you  from  chafing  under 
the  daily  interruptions.  You  have  often 
felt  that  life  for  you  has  been  split  up 
into  fragments  and  splinters  and  that 
after  all  you  have  gotten  nowhere.  But 
what  a  great  thing  it  would  be  if  you 
could  realize  that  some  of  the  things'  of 
supreme  importance  are  achieved  when 
you  are  turned,  reluctantly,  perhaps,  out 
of  life's  well-beaten  path. 

I  read  in  this  record  of  the  long-ago  of 
an  unheralded  missionary  whose  name  was 


Paul.  He  was  on  one  of  his  great  mis- 
sionary journeys.  He  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  would  go  northward  to 
Bithynia,  but  somehow  he  was  cheeked. 
Never  mind  how  the  door  was  shut  in  his 
face;  that  is  irrelevant.  The  point  is  that 
he  was  shunted.  The  record  sajrs:  "  He 
essayed  to  go  into  Bithjmia  and  the  Spirit 
suffered  him  not."  What  happened  f  Paul 
and  his  little  caravan  moved  on  to  Troas, 
where  he  was  impelled  through  providen- 
tial guidance  to  move  upon  Europe.  He 
crossed  the  ^gean  Sea  and  directly  moved 
on  to  Athens  and  finally  to  Home.  The 
thing  Paul  started  to  do  was  not  nearly 
so  consequential  as  the  thing  he  was 
turned  aside  to  do.  In  writing  to  the 
Philippians,  his  much  beloved  church,  he 
said:  "Brethren,  I  would  that  ye  could 
understand  that  the  things  which  hap- 
pened to  me  have  resulted  in  the  further- 
ance of  the  gospel."  Bithynia  was  his 
contemplated  product.  Europe  was  his  by- 
product. He  gave  up  his  plan  to  enter 
a  province  and  God  gave  him  a  continent 
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William  Carter,  D 

For  the  piZIar«  o/  the  earth  are  the  Lord^e 
and  he  hath  set  the  world  upon  them, — 
1  Sam.  2:8. 

"  Thi  piUan  of  the  earth  I  "  What  are 
theyf  You  can  not  plot  and  diagram  an 
Angelus  with  a  tJieodolite,  or  by  square  and 
compass  and  surveyor's  line.  Ton  can  not 
analyze  an  Iliad  with  a  test  tube,  or  by  the 
rules  of  mathematics  and  the  laboratory. 
So,  with  the  Magnificat  of  Mary  and  this 
hymn  of  Hannah's  for  the  coming  of  a 
Samuel,  you  can  not  analyze  th^  similes,  the 
metaphors  and  hyperboles  by  any  inductive 
or  deductive  method,  but  must  accept  them 
as  they  are:  the  outcry  of  a  perfervid  soul 
that  fires  our  fancy,  enkindles  our  imagina- 
tion, widens  our  horizon  and  enlarges  life. 

"The  pillars  of  the  earth  I  "  Wbat  are 
theyf  Hannah  herself  could  not  have  told. 
It  is  a  shnile  of  trust,  a  fancy  of  faith,  an 
imagination  of  the  eoul  that  shows  assurance 
in  the  ultimate  power  of  Ood  and  all  those 
righteous  principles  that  sustain  t^ie  world 
and  the  people  of  his  choice. 

"The  pillars  of  the  eartiit  "  What  are 
theyf  Name  one  "religion*  and  the  other 
"edttca^n,"  and   you  have  two   ultimate 


.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
facts,  two  primal  principles,  that  well  wfU 
fit  the  fancy  of  the  figure  and  prove  them- 
selves sufficient  to  bear  tiie  world's  weight 
on  the  strong  support  of  their  eternal  power. 
What  is  religion  f  Some  have  called  it  a 
star,  a  sun,  a  dawn,  a  glorious  effulgence. 
Yes,  it  is  that  and  more.  It  rose  as  the  first 
faint  shining  of  a  star  over  Bethldiem's 
manager  cradle,  aa  it  guided  the  worshiptag 
magi  to  the  birthplace  of  the  world's  Be- 
deemer.  It  grew  in  strength  and  power  until 
it  burst  forth  as  the  sun  of  ri^teoosness, 
and  shot  upward  to  the  zeoith.  It  kissed 
the  vine-clad  hills  of  Judea,  Samaria  and 
Oalilee;  woke  to  life  the  sleeping  silence  of 
Asia,  as  she  lay  dreaming  of  her  f  alae  gods 
upon  the  bosom  of  the  Miediterranean;  shone 
with  sufficient  intensity  upon  the  cold  re- 
ligious formalism  of  Northern  Europe  to 
start  the  bonfire  of  the  Beformation;  lighted 
the  path  of  the  Pilgrims  to  this  New  World 
of  ours,  and  filled  it  with  divine  effolgoMe: 
poured  forth  a  glorious  radianee  on  the 
islands  of  the  sea  that  made  sin  ashsmeil 
and  evil  hide  its  diminished  head,  and  now 
is  flooding  all  the  world  wilii  such  a  goldsa 
glory  as  never  before  was  seen  on  sea  ot 
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luidy  and  tiivs  has  banished  the  world's  dark 
ni^ht  and  made  it  daybreak  eveiTwhere. 

What  is  religion  f  Glorious  as  this  is,  it 
is  something  more  than  this.  It  is  a  pillar, 
a  prop,  a  sare  foundation  upon  whieh  king- 
doms, empires,  peoples,  and  republies  maj 
saf elj  build  and  rear  vast  temples  of  aehieve- 
ment  for  the  welfare  of  man  and  the  glory 
of  their  liord. 

''Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophetsf 
Three  at  least  of  those  great  aons,  whose 
birth  we  celebrate  in  this  short  montii,  from 
whieh  Augustus,  in  ruthless  avariee,  stole 
another  day — ^may  be  plaeed  with  the 
prophets  in  what  they  say  eoneendng  this 
principle  of  religion. 

Hear  Wariiington,  the  praying  man  of 
Valley  Forge,  the  conquering  man  of  York- 
town,  as  he  cries,  in  his  farewell  address: 

''Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which 
lead  to  political  prosperity,  religion  and 
morality  are  indispensable  supports.  In  vain 
would  Uiat  man  claim  the  tribute  of  patriot- 
ism who  riionld  labor  to  subvert  these  great 
pillars  of  human  happiness — ^these  firmest 
props  of  the  duties  of  men  and  citizens.^ 

Hear  Edison,  that  February  wisard  of 
science  and  inyention,  who  still  moTOS  among 
us,  as  he  says : 

"  The  more  I  delve  into  the  mysteries  of 
nature,  the  more  eonyinced  I  am  that  behind 
all  the  mysteries  there  is  a  Supreme  Intelli- 
gence. I  do  not  say  a  force,  a  power,  a  law, 
for  that  would  not  necessarily  correlate  a 
personality;  but  I  say,  emphatically,  a  Su- 
preme Intelligence  working  through  unchang- 
mg  and  aU-powerfnl  law.^ 

Hear  also  that  grim,  gaunt  figure  that 
strode  the  world  like  a  Colossus,  that  bore 
a  nation  on  his  shoulders  yet  kept  his  heart 
as  soft  as  thistledown,  and  from  the  lips  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  son  of  Anak,  you  hear 
this  cry,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  national  wo: 

"God  bless  the  churches,  and  blessed  be 
God  who,  in  tiiis  our  great  trial,  giveth  ns 
Uie  churdies!  " 

Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophetst  OsH 
the  roll  of  those  whom  theae  brief  February 
days  haye  giyen  to  the  world  and  you  would 
find  much  the  same  testimony:  LoweD  and 
Longfellow  among  the  peets,  VieAor  Hugo 
and  Grimm  among  the  noToUrts,  Obpernieus 
and  Galileo  among  the  seientistB,  Talleyrand 
and  Tilden  among  the  statesmen,  Horace 
Greeley  and  Henry  Watterson  among  the 
editors.  General  Sherman  and  General  Han- 
cock among  the  soldiers.  Cotton  ICather  and 
Washington  Gladden  among  the  preachers, 


Mark  Hopkins  and  Mary  Lyons  among  the 
educators,  all  with  varying  faiths,  witii  di- 
Tergent  personalities,  but  all  ready  to  testify 
that  religion  plus  education  are  indeed  "  the 
piUars  of  the  earth.'' 

What  is  education  f  If  religion  is  the  bud, 
education  is  the  blossom.  If  religion  is  the 
flower,  education  is  the  fruit.  There  is  in- 
deed such  vital  correlation  tiiat  they  can 
not  be  dissociated.  Trace  back  education  to 
its  farthest  limit  and  you  will  find  that  it 
has  always  had  religion  for  its  nursing 
motiier  and  "  the  sincere  milk  of  the  Word  " 
as  its  ear^  meat  and  drink. 

What  is  education  f  Is  it  the  acquirement 
of  factsf  Nol  That  is  knowledge.  Is  it 
the  training  of  the  intellect  f  No  I  That  is 
learning.  Is  it  the  development  of  character 
and  ability  r    Tes!    That  is  culture. 

Culture  is  not  of  tiie  head  alone,  but  of 
the  iiead  and  heart.  Knowledge  and  learning 
rise  no  higher  than  the  gray  matter  in  the 
brain;  culture  rises  with  the  infinite  heaven 
and  buries  itself  deep  in  the  bosom  of  God. 
It  was  of  this  highest  culture  that  Solomon 
spoke,  when  he  said,  "  The  fiear  of  the  Lord 
is  the  beginning  of  wisdom  and  tfte  knowl- 
edge of  the  Holy  One  is  undsrstaading." 

Knowledge,  without  learning,  developa  a 
James  I  whom  the  Due  de  Sully  eaUed 
''  The  wisest  fool  in  Europe!  **  Learning, 
without  culture,  developes  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
"  I>octor  Dry-as-Dust."  Culture,  with  learn- 
ing and  knowledge^  develops  "  the  all-round- 
man"  and  makes  him,  as  well  as  itaelf, 
another  "pillar  of  the  earth." 

Head  knowledge,  without  heart  under- 
standing, is  like  an  engine  without  steam:— 
a  mighty  organism,  with  wonderful  'pomi- 
bilities,  but  lacking  the  motive  power.  Mere 
machinery .  will  never  generate  anything. 
There  is  no  power  in  cold  iron,  but  there  is 
much  in  hot  steam  I  Cold  is  merely  a  jyre- 
servative;  heat  is  a  generator.  Motion,  in- 
deed, of  every  kind,  is  only  anotiier  form  of 
heat,  according  to  scientific  formuln;  and 
before  the  brain,  with  all  of  its  activities, 
before  the  body  with  all  its  varied  functions, 
before  the  soul,  indeed,  with  all  its  higher 
aapirations,  can  be  set  in  motion,  the  furnace 
fires  of  the  heart  must  be  enkindled  to 
furnish  the  motive  power.  Feelings,  then, 
are  the  forces  that  move  life's  enginery. 
Hie  heart  is  the  generator ;  the  brain  merely 
the  balance  wheel  of  the  machine. 

Is  education  thus  correlated  with  rdiponf 
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Is  it  indeed  the iwin  '< pillar  of  the  earth"! 
Are  there  other  aools  among  the  prophets 
ready  to  testify  to  this  alsof 

Let  England's  edneator,  Herbert  Speneer, 
speaky  and  hear  him  testify  that  education  is 
at  least  morale  from  the  very  title  he  gives 
his  work  on  the  subject,  -which  he  calls: 
Bdwfation,  InielleetwU,  Moral  and  PhyHeai, 

Let  Emerson^  Concord's  sage,  bear  witness, 
as  he  says: 

"  Hie  great  object  of  education  should  be 
commensurate  with  the  object  of  Ufe.  It 
should  be  a' moral  one — ^to  inspire  the  youth- 
fol  man  with  an  interest  in  hhnself,  .  .  • 
to  inflame  him  with  a  piety  toward  the 
Grand  Mind  in  which  be  lives.'' 

Let  Plato  talk  to  you,  in  his  BepubliOf  and 
yon  will  hear  him  saying: 

"  The  aim  of  early  education  is  not  truth 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  .  .  .  not  as  the  filling  of  a  ves- 
sel, but  as  the  turning  of  t3ie  soul  to  the 
Ugfat  .  .  .  The  child  is  to  be  taught  first 
simple  religious  truths  .  .  .  and  insensibly 
to  leant  the  lesson  of  good  manners  and  good 
taste  ^  which  is  truest  culture. 

Belii^n  and  education!  Twin  pillara  of 
the  earth!  How  long  have  they  stood  to- 
gether! What  have  they  wrought!  It  was 
the  temples  that  furnished  the  first  teadiers 
—the  wise  men,  the  soothsayers  and  astrol- 
ogers, who  became  the  ostronomeis,  the 
philosophers,  and  the  scientiats  of  later  time. 
It  was  the  snonks  of  medieval  time  who  be- 
came the  schoolmen.  It  was  the  Venerable 
Bede,  a  monk  of  the  early  church,  who  gave 
education  to  England.  It  was  Oohimba,  the 
missionary,  who  gave  it  to  Scotland.  It  was 
6t.  Patrick,  the  priest,  who  gave  it  to  Ire- 
land. It  was  the  Church  that  gave  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  Eton  and  Harrow  to  En- 
gland; that  g^ve  Harvard  and  Tale,  Prince- 
ton and  Butgers,  to  America,  and  that  ia 
giving  a  thousand  other  Christian  schools^ 
academies,  and  colleges  to  the  youth  of  the 
land  to-day.  It  is  the  Church  that  is  send- 
ing preachers  and  teadiers  together  to 
baniidi  the  darkness  in  heathen  lands,  to 
curb  their  passions,  heal  their  woes  and 
bring  order  from  disorder,  cosmos  out  of 
chaos,  and  civilization  out  of  barbarism,  Ihe 
butcher,  and  the  brute. 

Beligion  and  education!  Twin  pHlars  of 
ths  earth!  What  have  they  wrougfit  to- 
gethet^  What  yet  can  they  workt  The 
same  power  that  has  transformed  the  savage 
to  the  saint,  the  brute  to  the  brother,  in  the 
IdandB  of  th6  sea  can  do  it  here,  If  applied 


with  the  same  zeal  and  faith  and  prayer. 
The  world  is  not  to  be  saved  by  any  aesr- 
fangled  fads  and  fancies,  but  only  by  the 
old-fashioned  facts  of  faith  as  exemplified 
in  religion  and  Christian  education. 

Are  there  fears  for  the  futuref  Ay,  and 
for  the  present,  too!  Civilization  has  retro- 
graded. There  has  been  a  reversion  to  type 
on  the  part  of  large  classes  of  society-  The 
mental  and  spiritual  in  man  have  been  dis- 
placed by  the  animal  and  brutal. 

"In  Bossia  conscience  is  dead,"  says 
Maxim  Oorky.  Whyf  Because  Bussia  lost 
her  religion. 

"Germany  has  lost  her  soul,"  says  Dr. 
Mohlon.  Whyf  Because  Germany,  with  all 
her  getting,  forgot  that  "the  fear  of  the 
Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  Holy  One  is  understand- 
ing." 

"  The  first  thing  we  must  do  is  to  get  rid 
of  religion,  if  we  are  to  prepare  the  world 
for  communism,"  says  Carl  Marx.  Whyf 
Because  religion  and  communism  can  not 
grow  together.  The  one  is  wheat,  the  other 
weeds.  Weeds  are  indigenous  to  the  soil, 
wheat  isn't.  If  you  don't  sow  wheat  youll 
reap  weeds.  If  you  sow  wheat  from  the  seed 
of  the  Word,  weeds  can  never  flourish, 
especially  if  you  till  the  soil  with  the  plow- 
share of  truth  and  education. 

"  We'll  have  none  of  religious  education  I  " 
cries  the  bolshevik  and  anarchist  "Well 
start  non-religions  sdioolsl  Well  teach 
irreligion,  agnosticism,  atheism! "  Whyf 
Because  they  know  that,  "as  the  twig  is 
bent,  the  tree's  inclined."  Because  they 
know  that,  if  they  get  the  child,  they'll  get 
the  man  and  his  child,  and  their  children's 
children  after  them. 

"  Well  have  300  such  schools  in  New  York 
and  3,000  in  the  country  by  the  end  of  1920," 
they  say.  Whyf  Because  they  know,  if 
they  can  do  this,  they  can,  by  such  persist- 
ence, uproot  religion  and  education  and 
overthrow  the  nation  by  destroying  the  very 
pillars  on  whidi  it  stands. 

Already  they  have  started  this  insidious, 
blasphemous  and  sacrilegious  work.  In  New 
York  many  such  schools  were  started  months 
ago,  one  not  many  blocks  from  this  very 
church  where  I  am  now  preaching. 

What  dbould  be  our  answer  to  this  chal- 
lengef  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  that! 
Our  answer  must,  be  more  religion,  more  edu- 
cation.   If  they  plant  300  sehooSa  here^  mm 
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miBt  plant  5001    If  thej  plant  3,000  in  the 
nation,  we  mnst  plant  5,000  morel 

The  pillara  of  tlie  earth  are  being  threat- 
enedl  From  out  the  darkest  shadows  tbat 
ewr  enwrapt  ov  land  a  sinister  fiampson 
■talks  stealthily  toward  their  fair  proper* 
tions.  He  hates  flie  pillars,  he  hates  all 
beanty,  tmth,  and  reason,  he  hates  the 
world!  In  one  hand  he  holds  the  torch  of 
iacendiarism,  in  the  other  the  bomb  of  roTo- 
hitioa,  .  .  .  while  in  his  son!  hsrte,  aTariee, 
greed,  glnttony,  massacre  and  murder  are 
writiiing,  twisting,  hissing,  spitting  in 
fenomons  fuTj  like  some  loathsome  serpent 
enfolding  Laoeoon.  Under  his  tongue  is  the 
poison  of  asps,  in  his  heart  are  the  fires  of 
helL  Let  onee  that  monster  seise  those 
pillars  in  his  loathsome  grasp  and  bow  him- 
self between  them,  then  eivilization  sways, 
religion  topples,  edneation  falls  and  thefr-* 
the  deluge! 

lie  pillars  of  the  earth  are  tiu«ateiwd! 
What  shall  we  dof  First,  stop  the  madman, 
aeoteh  the  snake,  draw  the  fuigsl  We  ean 
not  reason  with  a  manias!  While  the  house 
ii  burning  we  ean  not  read  a  tract  to  the 
man  that  fires  our  house!  Put  out  the  firef 
Subdue  the  numiacl  Make  the  city  sate  for 
the  citizen  and  the  nation,  safe  for  our 
neighbors!  i 

The  inllars  of  the  earth  are  threatened!   ^ 
What  shall  we  dof    "Ask  for  the  old  paths,  ' 
where  is  the  good  way,  and  walk  therein,  and 
ye  shall  find  rest  for  your  souls."    The  old 
religion     that    has    conquered    barbarism, 
violence,  blood,  and  death  in  the  post  is  still 
able  to  conquer  and  win  a  glorious  victory. 
Bolsheyism  has  slain  its  thousands,  but  re- 
ligion has  saved  its  ten  thousands!    Anarch- 
ism has  broken  hearts,  shattered  reason  and 
driven  milliona  to  despair,  but  education,   , 
with  religion,  has  restored  reason  on  her 
throne,  made  the  lame  to  walk,  the  blind  to 
see,  the  heart  to  hope  and  the  world  to  rise 
again.  ■ 

Saul  is  still  among  the  prophets!  Hope 
is  still  tflie  heritage  of  the  just!  Hear 
Roger  W.  Babson,  the  bueinessman's 
"  Ba\>son,"  who  furnishes  the  weekly  reports 
of  business  conditions  to  thousands  of  firms 
throughout  the  country,  as  he  says  in  his 
weekly  business  letter  of  SeptenDber  2,  last 
year: 

"  The  need  of  the  hour  is  not  mare  legis- 
lation. The  need  of  th«  hour  is  more  religion.  ^ 


More  religion  is  needed  everywhere,  from  the 
halls  of  Gosgress  at  Washington  to  the  fac- 
tories, mines,  fields  and  forests.  It  is  one 
thing  to  talk  about  plans  and  policies,  but  a 
plan  and  policy  without  a  religious  motive  is 
like  a  watch  without  a  spring  or  a  body 
without  the  breath  of  life.  .  .  .  Politics 
and  industries  need  to  get  Jesus'  poinFof 
view,  which  is  both  economically  and  psycho- 
logically sound.  Once  more,  I  say,  the 
nesd  of  the  hour  is  religion!  " 

Do  you  say,  "Beligion  has  nothing  to  do 
with  tiie  State,  that  this  is  not  a  Christian 
nation  "f  I  say  that  religion  has  as  much 
to  do  with  the  State  as  it  has  with  education, 
that  all  gorvernmenty  whether  pagan,  or 
Ohristian,  was  first  an  hierarchy,  that  the 
chieftains  of  barbarous  tribes,  the  princes, 
potentates,  and  emperors  of  early  as  weU  as 
later  times,  were  either  appointed  or  in- 
ducted into  office  by  the  voodoo,  doctor, 
priest,  or  biriiop  of  their  prevailing  faiths, 
that  no  king  or  emperor,  princeling  or  presi- 
dent, can  be  enthroned  in  power  to-day  witii- 
out  the  rites,  the  oaths,  and  offices  of  the 
religion  of  the  land. 

You  say  the  word  "  Christian  "  or  "  Chris- 
tianity" is  not  in  the  Constitution.  I  say, 
the  Constitution  did  not  nmke  Christianity, 
but  Christianity  made  (he  Constitution. 
From  the  time  when  Columbus  first  bowed 
the  knee  to  Gh>d  as  he  landed  here  and  dedi- 
cated this  land  to  the  Lord,  from  the  time 
when  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  reaffirmed  that  ac- 
tion in  the  cabin  of  the  '^Mayflower  "  in  the 
solemn  league  and  compact,  this  country  has 
been,  and,  please  God,  ever  will  be,  a  Chris- 
tian notion.  It  is  exprest  in  the  literature 
of  the  land,  imprest  upon  our  coinage  in  the 
solenkn  words  "  In  Gk>d  We  Trust,"  and  con- 
fessed in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  all  our  true 
citisens. 

The  pillars  of  the  earth  are  threatened! 
What  shall  we  dof  Make  this  religion  of 
ours  vital!  Make  "Christianity"  a  battle- 
cry,  not  a  social  shibboleth!  Make  education 
and  religion  a  correlated  power  that  shall 
drive  out  ignorance  by  reason,  lawlessness 
by  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  law,  sedition 
by  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  many  bless- 
ings of  our  land,  and  so  purge  and  purify 
our  nation  that  anarchists  and  bolaheviki 
will  be  no  happier  here  than  devils  would 
in  heaven ;  until,  at  last,  we  will  indeed  have 
one  flag,  one  law,  one  language,  "one  God 
and  Father  of  us  all,  who  is  above  all,  and 
through  all,  and  in  us  alL" 
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THE  CHILDREN'S  SERVICE 

I.     LIFE  ETERNAL 

BoBBBff  Spakks  Walkxb,  Ghattanoogay  Tenn. 

[ThSt  is  the  Ant  of  aix  nature  studwe  with  spiritual  applieation,  whieh  wiD  foUow  ia 
order.  The  author  is  an  editor,  and  president  of  the  Tennessee  State  Hortieoltnrml  Soeietj. 
The^  are  given  as  ^e  raw  material  for  the  children's  sermon,  whidi  eadi  pastor  eaa  adapt 
in  lua  own  way  to  tSie  needs  of  his  own  sitnation.— Editobs.] 

PosiTiYS  proof  of  life  eternal  maj  be  said      beings,  like  the  plant  that  is  set  in  a  room. 


to  be  lacking,  yet  there  are  sneh  strong  in- 
timations in  nature  that  no  one  doubts  it. 
A  potted  flower  set  in  a  room  will  soon  be 
found  leaning  as  far  as  possible  toward  the 
light.  One  will  have  to  admit  that  either 
the  plant  has  eyes  to  see,  or  else  there  is 
such  a  strong  natural  attraction  existing 
between  the  two  that  without  ^he  light  there 
would  be  no  existence  for  the  plant.  If  a 
climbing  plant  is  set  in  the  shade  and  the 
sunli^t  is  accessible,  no  one  need  .worry 
that  the  running  yine  will  not  find  the  light 

If  the  seed  of  mistleitoe  be  placed  oa 
the  branches  of  a  tree,  it  win  soon  germinate, 
and  the  tiny  root,  altfao  it  has  no  eyes  to 
see,  will  quickly  and  easily  find  its  way  into 
the  bark  of  the  host  plant. 

Let  an  acorn  of  any  oak  tree  be  plaoed 
on  the  ground;  when  it  germinates,  it  makes 
no  difference  whether  the  aeorn  is  lying  on 
its  end,  sidewiBe^  or  in  any  other  position; 
like  a  person  who  has  eyes  to  see,  when  the 
shell  bursts  the  root  twists  and  turns  and 
finds  it  way  into  the  soil,  while  the  leaves 
turn  toward  the  sky.  There  is  such  an 
affinity  existing  between  the  root  and  the 
soil  that  nothing  but  an  impenetrable  object 
can  prevent  the  root  from  caching  it.  In 
like  manner  only  some  impenetrable  object 
can  prevent  the  foliage,  stem,  and  branches 
of  the  tree  from  reaching  the  atmosphere 
above.  In  every  tree  and  plant  there  is  a 
dual  life— each  of  which  is  essential  to  the 
very  existence  of  the  plant.  Without  that 
part  of  a  plant  called  roots,  that  takes 
naturally  to  the  soil,  the  part  that  grows  in 
the  air  could  not  exist.  So  without  that 
part  called  the  top  that  waxes  green  in  the 
air  the  roots  could  not  grow.  There  is  an 
interdependence  between  the  two  and  we 
find  the  attraction  of  the  soil  and  the  air  so 
great  for  that  part  of  the  plant  to  which 
each  is  adapted  that  they  can  not  be  sep- 
arated, yet  it  is  impossible  for  the  plant  to 
produce  any  tangible  proof  that  either  soil 
or  atmosphere  exists,  because  it  has  no  eyes 
with  which  to  see. 

Now  the  greatest  proof  of  life  eternal  for 
a  human  being  is  the  fact  that  all  normal 


lean  naturally  toward  this  Ufe.  All  hnmaa 
plants,  even  the  savage,  have  always  had  a 
strong  natural  belief  in  a  future  life,  and 
like  tiie  sunlight  that  attracts  the  flower  in 
a  dark  room,  the  thing  which  we  have  not 
seen  which  we  call  eternal  life  has  sueh  an 
attraction  for  us  that  we  all  lean  tofward 
the  light,  altho  we  can  not  behold  it  with 
our  natural  eyes. 

In  every  person  there  is  a  dual  lif^— a 
material  and  a  spiritual.  Each  is  depeadnit 
on  the  other.  The  material  indinatiooa  of 
man,  like  tiie  root  of  a  tree  that  takes  to 
the  soil,  sees  naturally  the  material  tldiigs 
in  life,  and  the  spiritual  inclinations  natur- 
ally take  to  the  higher  things  whieh  count 
for  life  eternal — ^like  the  atmosphere  that 
naturally  draws  all  foliage,  stems,  and 
branches  into  it  for  development.  H«avcn 
naturally  draws  man's  spiritual  inelinatloa 
into  her  realm  for  enjoyment  and  grovrth. 
There  is  an  established  balance  between  the 
material  and  the  spiritual  life  as  there  is 
between  the  top  and  the  roots  of  a  treeu 
Suppose  a  tree  or  plant  should  direct  the 
most  of  its  growth  underground.  An  ab- 
normality would  be  produced  with  a  dwarfed 
top,  and  one  of  the  ugliest  specimens  of 
plant-life  imaginable  would  be  the  result. 
This  same  principle  holds  good  when  a  man 
devotes  his  life  solely  to  acquiring  wettHh 
and  property.  He  does  so  at  the  ezpenae  of 
his  soul,  whieh  like  a  tree-top,  beeomes 
gnarled  and  dwarfed.  There  is  no  beauty 
about  his  life,  and  he  serves  no  useful  pur- 
pose, neither  can  he  expect  heaven  to  hold 
much  for  him,  boause  with  a  dwarfed  soul 
it  would  he  quite  impossible  for  him  to  be 
able  to  derive  much  pleasure  and  happinees 
from  existence  there,  for  which  his  son]  is 
unfitted. 

Altfao  man  may  not  be  able  to  produce 
what  the  world  calls  tangible  proof  o^  life 
eternal,  any  more  than  a  plant  eould  pso- 
duce  proof  of  the  existence  of  sunlight,  jet 
the  example  given  here  is  proof  solficieiit  to 
convince  any  normal  person  of  life  eteriMl, 
and  indicates  how  best  to  live  folly  to 
enjoy  it 
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THOUGHTS  APPROPRIATE  TO  MOTHER'S  DAY 

The  Rev.  John  T.  Wilds,  New  York  Gitj 


"After  thu  he  «mtf  down  to  CopemaiMS 
UoMdhU  moiker:''-^aui  2:12. 

Ma&t  the  mother  of  Jems,  and  the  type 
of  tme  siotherhood  aQ  over  the  world,  loved 
Jens  to  the  hut.  Other  mothers  have  had 
their  aoob  piereed  with  the  tword;  l>at  no 
motiier  ever  had  her  eonl  so  piereed  with 
■aeh  a  cword  aa  the  mother  of  Jeeos.  And 
■he  bore  the  piereing,  and,  in  bearing  it  aa 
a  mother,  ihe  showa  ns  the  heart  of  aQ 
omthera.  From  the  day  of  the  aagel%  vieit 
to  the  day  her  habe  amiled  at  her  in  the 
mangar,  Mary  bore  the  eondemnation  of  all 
Naiareth,  beeanae  she  was  a  mother.  In 
nothing  was  ehe  nnfaithfnl;  in  nothing  on- 
motherly.  Hia  brothers  did  not  believe  in 
him,  bnt  his  mother  did.  His  brothers  for- 
sook him;  bat  his  mother  was  wherefer  dm 
eonld  serve,    .    .    . 

The  moment  one  begins  to  shut  np  the 
heart  from  the  mother,  at  that  moment  one 
begins  to  pat  the  pilot  oif  the  boat.  It  is 
a  step  so  common  that  it  is  a  step  whose 
dangers  are  oanoted.  No  honor  is  greater 
than  the  eompanioaship  of  a  worthy  friend. 
No  assoeiation  brings  greater  results  for 
good  than  a  eompanionship  with  one  who 
trusts  and  loves  as.  It  is  the  providence  of 
CM  that  he  has  given  every  one  that  high 
honor  in  the  long  assoeiation  of  mother. 
When  we  eat  loose  from  it ;  when  we  prefer, 
even  for  a  little  time,  another  who  knows 
OS  poorly  and  who  will  vltimately  tarn  from 
no,  we  make  the  decided  mistake  of  our  lives. 
I  never  heard  of  a  mother  who  betrayed 
her  diild.  I  never  knew  of  a  mother  who 
was  false  to  her  holy  obligation,  and  I 
never  knew  a  better  one  in  whom  to  con- 
fide. No  one  can  show  soch  sympathy. 
None  can  better  guide.  The  fact  that 
Jesas  remained  with  his  mother  until  he 
waa  thirty  years  of  age;  the  fact  that  he 
found  Mitty  a  God-anointed  mother— «  royal 
eompanion  and  friend — ^is  suiBeient  reason 
for  every  child  to  hold  close  to  the  mother. 
I  believe  that  the  first  step  that  gets  one 
into  real  trouble — ^trouble  that  stings  and 
hurts  for  a  long  time— is  the  step  that  faUs 
to  confer  with  mother.  There  would  be 
fewer  mistakes  in  life;  fewer  heart  bums 
in  youth  and  manhood  and  womanhood; 
fewer  sad  marriages  and  fewer  needful  sepa- 
rations if  diildren  took  connsel  from  their 


mothers.  There  would  be  fewer  bitter  ex- 
periences if  mothers  were  fully  trusted  in 
all  matters.  When  one  can  not  talk  over 
a  matter  with  mother,  it  is  sure  to  be  wrong. 
The  surest  warning  of  danger  is  an  un- 
willingness to  tell  a  matter  to  mother.  Our 
Lord  always  took  his  mother  into  his  con- 
fidenee.  There  was  always  one  place  he 
eonld  lay  his  head,  and  that  was  his 
mother's  lap.  They  were  inseparable 
friends.  Th^  went  together.  In  the  end, 
the  xicfaest  bequest  he  could  give  was  his 
mother  to  the  beloved  John.   .   .   . 

Becently,  amid  the  multitode  which 
thronged  the  avenue,  among  the  many 
mothers  who  watched  with  joy,  there  was 
one,  an  anxious  soul,  aged  and  weak  and 
poor  in  this  worlds  goods,  as  we  count 
poverty.  For  hours  she  stood  at  Forty- 
seventh  Street  (New  York  City),  and  when 
the  men  began  paaaing  she  showed  her 
earnest  purpose.  Once  and  again  ehe  at- 
tempted to  get  beyond  the  police  and  fiiiled. 
At  last  she  spoke  to  the  man  who  was  doing 
his  duty:  ''This  psrade  means  much  to  me. 
That  you  do  not  know.  I  see  many  boys, 
but  not  my  own.  He  can  not  march.  He 
will  never  march  again.  He  has  no  legs. 
I  had  these  little  flowers  for  him,  but  he 
can  not  get  tiiem.  I  would  like  to  give  to 
some  boy  the  flowers— the  flowers  I  would 
give  my  boy.  You  understand  it,  Mr.  Police- 
man, do  you  natf"  And  the  policeman  un- 
derstood and  the  mother  edged  her  way 
closer  to  the  ranks  and  pot  the  wilted, 
crumpled  flowers  in  the  hands  of  a  soldier, 
a  left  guide.  And  he  took  them,  took  them 
like  a  soldier  and  a  son,  as  if  he  knew  the 
mother's  heart,  and  said,  "Thank  you, 
mother,"  Turning  to  the  poHcemaa,  she 
said,  ''He  is  like  my  boy,  only  he  has  legs." 
Mothers  do  sndi  wonderful  things.  Their 
acts  are  always  dramatic.  They  have  such 
strange  hearts-— so  different  from  others. 
They  are  more  like  God's  than  any  I  can 
imagine.  They  were  the  first  to  love  us  and 
the  first  we  loved.  Their  love  changes  only 
to  grow  stronger  and  finer  and  richer  and 
more  beautiful.  If  we  would  bnt  let  them 
mother  us  more — ^loving  us  as  they  would 
like  —  we  would  make  them  more  happj 
(Continued  on  page  432) 
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The  Way  to  Live 

Thii  it  the  way;  walk  ye  in  it.— Isa.  30:21. 

The  way  to  live  is  the  way  out  of  self, 
selfishness,  and  selfism.  The  Ohrist  has 
revealed  the  way  (I  am  the  wayl)  and 
commands  us  to  follow  the  way  (Follow 
mel).    The  way  to  live  is  the  Ohrist  way. 

I.  The  way.  The  way  of  life  —  abun- 
dant, and  nsefnly  and  happy  life — ^is  (1) 
the  unselfish  way  (living  the  Christ  way, 
we  live  unselfishly);  (2)  the  grateful  way 
(following  the  Christ  we  live  a  life  of 
gratitude,  of  thankfulness  and  of  thanks- 
giving) ;  (3)  the  joyful  way  (serving  Christ 
unselfishly  and  gratefully,  we  find  joyful 
temper  of  mind,  eestatie  temper  of  spirit* 
and  our  joy  no  man  can  take  from  us  I). 

II.  Helps  along  the  way.  Of  ourselves 
we  ean  not  live  the  unselfish,  the  grateful, 
the  joyful  way!  There  is  too  much  of  the 
base,  the  crass,  the  worldly,  in  us  and 
there  is  too  much  disappointment  and 
chagrin  and  sorrow  in  life!  There  are 
helps  all  along  the  way  to  enable  us  to 
walk  the  right  way:  (1)  Friends  to  coun- 
sel, to  advise,  to  accompany  us.  (2)  The 
Church,  affording  opportunity  for  prayer, 
and  communion,  and  spiritual  stamina. 
(3)  God,  extending  grace,  instilling  hope 
and  imparting  aspiration.  (4)  The  Christ, 
oifering  companionship,  divine  guidance, 
strength,  support,  and  comfort.  I  can  do 
all  things  through  Christ  who  strengthen- 
eth  me.    My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee. 


The  Way  to  Honor  God 

Eonor  the  Lard  with  thy  substanoe  and 
with  the  first'fruite  of  all  thi/ne  inerease* 
— Prov.  3:d. 

What  a  privilege  Ood  has  bestowed  upon 
mankind,  that  we  can  actually  honor  him  I 
We  can  honor  him  by  giving  back  to  him 
something  of  the  everything  he  has  given 
us.  ''  All  things  come  of  thee,  O  Lord,  and 
of  thine  own  have  we  given  thee."  We 
may  honor  God  with  our  prayers  and 
praises,  with  our  time  and  our  affections, 
and  our  life  and  our  substance. 

I.  ''Honor  the  Lord  with  thy  sub- 
stance.'' It  is  not  enough  to  honor  God 
with  (1)  our  worship  and  devotions 
(heathen  do  as  much  for  their,  idols). 
(2)  With  our  prayers  and  petitions  (super- 
stitious savages  do  as  much).     (3)  Belief 


and  creeds  (the  devils  also  believe  and 
tremble).  (4)  Time,  and  thoughts,  and 
love,  and  personal  attachment.  These  are 
not  enough.  God  wants  our  substance. 
He  wants  the  thing  that  we  want!  That 
is  the  true  test  of  our  sincerity,  and  our 
love,  and  our  worship!  The  things  that 
we  have  set  our  hearts  on — ^these  are  what 
God  wants.  Do  we  give  God  these f  No! 
We  give  God  not  the  substance,  but  the 
shadow  of  the  substance.  We  give  him 
the  "last  snuff  of  the  candle."  We  give 
him  the  echo  of  the  clank  of  the  dollar 
on  the  bank  counter.  A  man's  interest, 
confidence,  and  faith  in  business  is  not 
measured  so  much  by  the  time  and  atten- 
tion he  gives  to  it,  but  by  the  substance 
he  puts  into  it!  So  our  interest,  and  confi- 
dence, and  faith  in  God,  in  his  Church 
and  his  kingdom,  are  measured  by  the 
actual  money,  the  real  substance,  that  we 
are  willing  to  pour  out  upon  his  altar  for 
the  building  up  of  his  kingdom. 

IL  "And  with  the  first-fruits  of  aU 
thine  increase."  When  (1)  our  salaries 
increase;  (2)  our  sales  multiply;  (3)  our 
investments  pay  dividends— do  we  give 
God  the  first-fruitsf  No!  We  (1)  lavish 
it  on  ourselves;  (2)  move  into  better  quar- 
ters; (3)  make  a  better  showing  of  self; 
(4)  wear  better  and  finer  clothes;  (5)  live 
higher,  and  (6)  indulge  our  extravagant 
and  selfish  souls.  When  our  goods  increase 
we  do  not  think  of  giving  God  a  propor- 
tionate part.  We  do  not  honor  him  with 
the  first-fruits,  but  we  stow  it  away  in  the 
bank  and  grow  greedy  for  more.  Our  re- 
ligious life  is  puny,  and  poor,  and  im- 
poverished because  we  do  not  invest  in  the 
things  of  the  Spirit.  We  can  not  expect 
to  draw  spiritual  dividends  on  the  things 
we  stow  away  at  interest  or  invest  for 
material  gain. 


The  Way  to  Sacrifice 

I  heteeeh  yovk,  therefore,  brethren,  by  the 
mereiee  of  God,  to  preeent  your  bodies  a 
living  eaeriflee,  holy,  acceptable  to  God, 
which  ie  your  reasonable  service  (A.  8. 
V, — Spiritual  service). — Bom.  12:1. 

God's  mercies  to  us  demand  that  we 
make  returns  to  him.  God  does  not  de- 
mand the  impossible,  the  unreasonable. 
He  does  not  ask  that  we  die  for  him,  but 
that  we  live  for  him.    "  I  beseech  yon." 
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I.  ^By  the  mercies  of  God.''  A  child 
once  started  to  count  the  stars.  He 
coaoted  to  several  hundred  and  stopt, 
with  the  exclamation,  "I  did  not  know 
there  were  so  many  stars!  "  Astronomers 
have  counted  and  charted  over  four 
hundred  million  stars  and  yet  the  lad  did 
not  think  there  were  four  hundred!  It 
u  so  with  God's  blessings.  Until  we  be- 
gin to  recognize  and  enumerate  them,  we 
never  fully  realize  that  they  are  innumer- 
able! For  each  individual  they  are  unique 
and  without  number.  Count  your  bless- 
ings! 

n.  "Present  your  bodies."  Give  your 
life  to  God,  It  is  easy  (comparatively)  to 
die  for  a  principle,  but  not  so  easy  to  live 
for  one!  Gratitude  to  God  demands  that 
we  live  for  him.  Present  your  bodies — 
(1)  your  mind,  intellect,  brain,  thinking — 
make  these  count  for  God.  (2)  Heart- 
affections:  make  these  honor  him.  (3) 
Tongue:  let  him  control  your  speech  and 
direct  your  conversation — "  Set  a  watch  O 
Lord,  before  my  mouth;  keep  the  door  of 
my  lips."  (4)  Hands — ^give  them  to  God 
in  loving  service  and  in  ministrations  to 
humanity.     God  wants  you   in   all  your 


parts,  and  faculties,  and  with  all  your 
talents  and  capacities. 

m.  A  living  sacrifice.  God  wants  you 
to  be  alive,  alert,  and  enthusiastic  in  his 
service.  Don't  be  a  "dead"  one  in  your 
religion.  A  living  sacrifice  signifies  a 
continuing  sacrifice.  God  wants  a  service 
that  extends  through  seven  days  of  the 
week,  reaching  into  the  home,  the  shop, 
the  office;  manifesting  itself  in  work  and 
in  leisure  and  in  every  phase  of  life. 
Dedication  of  the  life  to  God  makes  it 
holy.  Setting  it  apart  for  a  divine,  spiri- 
tuid  service  consecrates  it  and  makes  it 
acceptable  to  him! 

IV.  This  is  your  reasonable  (spiritual) 
service.  The  life  of  temperance,  of  holi- 
ness, purity,  love,  mercy.  Godliness,  is  the 
reasonable  life.  The  life  of  gluttony,  of 
filth,  of  hatred,  of  diabolism,  is  the  un- 
reasonable, the  silly,  and  the  worthless 
life.  The  life  of  devotion  and  consecra- 
tion and  Gedliness  is  also  the  spiritual  Hfe. 
The  way  to  perform  the  highest  and  most 
acceptable  service  to  God  is  to  give  up  our- 
selves to  him  in  loving  service,  and  in 
adoration  and  worship — ^this  is  the  spiri- 
tual, the  acceptable  service  in  God's  sight. 
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Language  That  Moves 

A  horse  that  wouM  not  move  when  ad- 
drest  in  a  foreign  tongue  cocked  up  his 
ears  and  moved  briskly  when  addrest  in 
the  vernacular  he  was  accustomed  to.  Is 
there  any  suggestion  here  that  some  people 
might  be  made  to  "go"  if  we  changed  to 
their  vernacular  f 

The  8tar§  and  Stripes  prophesies  that 
long  after  the  last  of  the  American  forces 
have  left  France  echoes  of  Yankee  ver- 
nacular will  linger  among  the  French  peas- 
antry, and  to  bear  out  its  prophecy  it  tells 
the  foUovring  story  of  a  good  woman  at 
Voueray,  a  suburb  of  Tours,  who  bought  at 
a  sale,  conducted  by  our  Bemcunt  Service, 
a  horse  with  which,  on  the  whole,  she  was 
well  pleased.  When,  however,  she  had  had 
it  only  a  short  time  a  private  from  the  Tours 
barraeks  came  upon  the  worried  old  lady, 
circling  horse  and  cart  in  a  vain  effort  to 
get  the  beast  to  start. 

"How  goes  it,  madamef"  he  inquired. 

''Ah,  monsieur,  he  is  a  bon  ohevdl,  but  he 


understands  not  the  French.  How  is  it  you 
say  'aUeeP  monsieur  f" 

'*VaUa,  madame,"  he  replied,  and  took  the 
reins  and  with  a  single  "giddapl"  urged  the 
horse  into  action. 

'^Ah,  merci,  monsieur,  merci!*'  exclaimed 
the  amazed  and  delighted  woman. 

If  ten  years  from  now  she  remembers  no 
more  than  '^giddap!"— well,  that's  some- 
thing. 

The  Traffic-Cop  and  the  Blind  Man 
I  walked  in  the  streets  of  a  City,  which 
was  for  greatness  like  unto  Nineveh  or 
Babylon.  And  I  came  unto  a  place  where 
two  ways  met.  And  the  traffic  was  some- 
thing fierce.  And  there  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  street  that  ran  north  and  south,  and 
also  in  the  middle  of  the  street  that  ran  east 
and  west,  a  Guardian  of  the  Public  Welfare. 
And  he  was  great  of  girth,  and  tall  like 
Goliath  of  Gath.  And  he  wore  a  Blue  Coat 
with  Brass  Buttons.  And  on  his  hands  were 
White  Gloves,  symbolic  of  the  purity  of  the 
Municipal  Government. 
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And  he  blew  a  Wlustle  one  time.  And 
all  the  east  and  west  traffie  stopt,  and  it 
piled  up  on  botb  sides  of  the  street  as  the 
Waters  of  the  Bed  Sea  rose  up  when  Aaron, 
the  seryant  of  God,  stretched  forth  his  Bod 
upon  them.  Bnt  all  the  north  and  aonth 
traffie  moved  on. 

Then  did  he  blow  hie  Whistle  twiee.  And 
all  the  east  and  west  traffic  flowed  throng, 
while  the  north  and  south  traffic  stood  in  an 
heap  like  the  waters  of  Jordan  in  the  days 
of  Joshua,  tiie  son  of  Nun.  And  the  people 
who  were  going  east  and  west  went  over  dry- 
shod  and  in  safety. 

And  presently  all  traffic  stopt  both 
ways,  for  the  Whistle  blew  not,  but  the 
Traffic-Gop  raised  his  right  hand.  And  aH 
the  Teamsters  and  the  Ghauffenrs  and  the 
Mahouts  and  even  some  of  the  Women  Shop- 
pers stood  and  obeyed  his  Gesture. 

And  the  Traffic-Cop  left  his  plaoe  in  the 
middle  of  the  Intersection  of  the  Two 
Streets,  and  walked  across  the  Street  unto 
the  Curb.  And  I  looked,  and  behold,  a 
Blind  Man.  And  he  wae  standing  upon  the 
Curb,  and  he  was  Confused. 

And  the  Policeman  took  him  by  the  arm, 
and  led  him  over.  Neither  did  he  say  unto 
him,  step  lively,  please.  But  he  led  the  Blind 
Man  to  the  Opposite  Curb,  and  made  a  way 
for  him  among  the  Women  Shoppers,  so  that 
they  stood  back  and  let  him  through. 

Then  did  the  Traffic>Oop  return  unto  his 
place,  and  blow  his  Whistle,  and  the  tides 
of  Commerce  and  of  Humanity  flowed  on. 

And  there  was  not  a  Chauffeur  who  saw 
it  who  swore  at  the  Cop,  neither  was  there 
any  who  beheld  it  who  reproved  him.  For 
they  had  been  impatient  of  every  other  de- 
lay, but  they  willingly  waited  while  he  led 
a  Blind  Man  to  safety. 

And  I  thought  of  the  Immutable  Decrees 
of  God,  and  of  the  Laws  whereby  he  doth 
govern  the  Universe,  how  they  are  as  right 
as  the  One  Whistle  for  the  north  and  south 
traffic  and  the  Two  Whistles  for  the  east 
and  west  traffic.  But  I  had  a  suspicion, 
which  in  me  is  a  mighty  faith  that  without 
violating  any  of  his  Immutable  Laws,  the 
Great  God  can  somehow  care  for  his  own. 
Tea,  I  have  lived  long,  and  I  have  some- 
times seen  the  evidence  that  God  leadeth 
the  blind  by  a  way  that  he  knoweth  not, 
but  in  a  right  way,  and  a  way  that  is  better 
than  he  could  choose  for  himself. 


For  the  Apostle  Paul  hath  said  that  the 
Policeman  is  a  Minister  of  God,  and  I  know 
not  why  one  should  not  learn  from  him  a 
sermon. — ^A  Parable  of  Satkd  the  Sage  in 
The  ChriBtian  Centwry. 

Fidelity  to  Hia  Own  Place 

Mr.  J.  W.  Chapman  is  a  well-known 
flnaneial  man.  He  was  at  one  time  presideat 
of  a  bank,  and  kept  a  small  boy  to  attend 
the  door  and  run  errands.  This  boy's  post 
of  duty  was  at  the  door,  and  he  was  given 
a  stool  to  sit  on.  Two  or  three  days  after 
he  had  taken  up  his  work  at  the  bank  Mr. 
Chapman  was  surprised  to  get  word  from 
his  secretary  that  the  boy  wished'  to  see  him. 

This  is  the  story  as  Mr.  Chapman  tells  it: 
'*He  said  that  the  boy  would  not  talk  to 
him,  ibttt  insisted  on  seeing  me.  I  was  busy, 
but  as  I  believe  all  boys  have  a  reason  for 
what  they  attempt  to  do,  I  ordered  him  shown 
in.    He  came  directly  to  my  desk,  and  said: 

"  *  Mr.  Chapman^  you're  the  president  of 
this  bank  f 

"'lam,' 

" '  Ton  ean  order  things  done  right,  eaa't 
you  f 

"' I  believe  I  can.' 

"Well,  sir,  that  stool  they  have  given  me 
at  the  front  entrance  ain't  right  with  the  rest 
of  the  bank.  It's  dirty;  it  ought  to  be  var- 
nished, and  it  ought  to  look  as  good  aa  the 
doors.  The  janitor  says  I'm  fussy,  and  won't 
help  me.  I  thought  you  ought  to  know  about 
it.  The  bank  oughtn't  to  look  cheap  on  ac- 
count of  a  stool.' 

"  I  suppose  some  men  would  have  laughed. 
I  could  not.  The  boy's  desire  to  have  his 
position  and  equipment  in  harmony  with  all 
other  parts  of  the  bank  struck  me  forcibly. 
He  got  the  stool  finished  as  he  beUeved  it 
should  be,  and  not  only  that,  he  made  friends 
through  his  fidelity  to  his  own  plaoe. 

"  In  the  years  that  have  passed  sinee  that 
place  was  given  him  he  has  steadily  gone 
upward.  He  shows  to-day  the  same  desire 
to  care  for  his  particular  place  in  woric  that 
he  did  when  his  wages  were  bnt  three  dollars 
a  week  and  his  post  of  dignity  a  stool  by  a 
bank  entrance  I" — Sunday-School  Advoemte, 

The  Silvery  Voice  and  the  Gddcn  Deed 

When  Wendell  Phillips  was  sixty,  one 
Sunday  night  he  was  crossing  Boston  Com- 
mon.    He  felt  blue  and  discouraged,  and 
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WM  lost  in  thought.  Coming  upon  a  man 
who  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  little  company, 
preaching  some  reform,  he  stopt  a  moment 
and  listened.  A  little  girl  of  ten,  lingering 
on  the  outskirts,  came  quickly  up  and  asked 
alms  of  him.  The  man  searched  her  face  to 
see  if  she  spoke  the  truth  or  not.  Taking 
her  face  in  his  hands,  and  holding  it  up  so 
he  might  search  it,  he  said :  ''  Little  girl, 
are  jou  telling  me  the  truth  f  Is  your 
mother  really  siekf  **  **  Yes,  sirl  "  came  the 
quick  reply.  Putting  his'  hand  into  his 
pocket  he  gave  her  a  bill  and  said :  "  Qod 
bless  you,  little  girl,  you  and  your  mother 
hare  a  right  to  live."  Then  he  passed  on 
into  the  night.  Bewildered  with  her  good 
fortune,  the  child  dashed  home,  and  bound- 
ing up  the  stairs,  rushed  into  her  ntother's 
room,  and  gBLve  her  the  bill.  Questioned,  she 
could  only  remember  one  thing:  ''He  had 
a  silvery  voice."  Then  the  widow  came  to 
better  days.  Once  more  the  child  was  in 
Khool.  There  came  a  time  when  she  grad- 
uated from  the  Conservatory  of  Music.  At 
last,  oh,  wonder  of  wonders,  she  was  going 
to  sing  in  a  great  meeting  in  Tremont  Tem- 
ple. After  her  song  was  over,  Wendell 
Phillips  arose  to  speak.  Something  in  his 
words  caught  the  young  girl's  ear.  Not  for 
twelve  years  had  she  heard  that  voice,  but 
she  was  sure  of  it.  It  was  the  man  with 
the  bilv«ry  voice. 

Going  up  to  him  after  his  lecture,  she 
asked  him  if  he  remembered  the  incident. 
Thinking  hard  for  a  moment  he  said :  **  Did 
I  take  your  faee  in  my  hands,  and  holding 
your  chin,  ask :  *  Little  girl,  are  you  telling 
me  the  truthf"  ''Yes,  sirt  that  is  what 
you  asked  me.  I  was  that  little  girl."  "  I 
am  80  glad  if  I  was  able  to  help  you,"  was 
his  noble  reply. 

A  few  weeks  later  the  great  orator  was 
dead.  And  when  his  body  was  left  in  state 
for  a  few  hours,  a  woman  with  gray  hair 
and  a  young  singer  stood  long,  looking  into 
that  qniet,  peaceful  face.  Tears  came  to 
their  eyes,  and  their  sobs  were  heard.  Then, 
down  upon  the  glass  a  young  girl  stooped 
to  leave  a  sacred  kiss.  At  last  the  seed  of 
action  had  come  to  its  harvest.  The  isolated 
act  had  brought  forth  a  great  reward. — 
Elwin  L.  Housi,  The  Drama  of  the  Face, 

The  Boys'  Verdict 
The  train  was  crowded.     Directly  across 
the  aisle  from  the  Woman  sat  four  little 
boys  in  seats  turned  to  face  each  other. 


They  were  full  of  food  and  conversation, 
and  for  the  moment  their  entire  attention 
was  concentrated  upon  the  outrageous  be- 
havior of  another  small  boy  a  little  ahead 
of  them  in  the  car.  He  was  browbeating 
his  mother,  a  patient  creature,  obviously  un- 
willing to  discipline  the  child.  She  sat 
looking  straight  ahead  of  her,  crimson  wifh 
mortification. 

"Gee!"  said  the  biggest  of  the  quartet, 
"ain't  Dick  the  fool  I  And  she's  his  awn 
mother!" 

The  Woman  scanned  the  speaker  closely. 
A  pair  of  strangely  sophisticated  blue  eyes 
looked  out  from  the  childish  face.  The  lips 
were  sensitive,  altho  they  met  firmly 
enough. 

"Gee!"  he  reiterated,  watching  a  fresh 
outrage,  "he  ought  to  be  licked.  Look  at 
him  now,  the  fresh  guy!  I'd  lick  him  my- 
self if  she'd  pass  me  the  high  sign.  I  wish 
I  had  my  mother!  I'd  show  'em!  I've  got 
my  second  steppie."  And  a  look  of  disgust 
swept  across  his  face. 

"I  got  my  first,"  piped  up  the  littlest  boy 
on  the  opposite  seat.  "How  old  is  shef" 
asked  the  first  child.  "Oh,  she's  old!  She 
must  be  forty," 

"No,  she  ain't  forty,"  contradicted  one  of 
the  other  boys.  "She's  old,  but  she  ain't 
forty,    I  guess  she's  around  thirty," 

"My  father's  fifty-three  and  my  second 
steppie's  twenty-five,"  remarked  the  first 
child.  "I  guess  she  means  well,  but  she  don't 
know  nothin'  about  kids.  She  ain't  never 
had  any  of  her  own.  Gee!  I  wish  I  had 
my  mother  back!  Wouldn't  I  treat  her 
grand!" — The  Woman  Who  Saw,  in  The 
New  York  Evening  Sun, 

The  Work  of  Transfonnatiosi 

Traveling  through  the  devasted  district 
near  the  wreck  of  Peronne,  I  saw  a  ruined 
farm,  to  which  a  family  of  refugees  had 
returned.  Out  of  the  charred  rafters, 
broken  stones,  and  falling  bricks,  with  a 
few  new  timbers,  the  soldier-farmer  had 
thrown  together  one  room  for  his  family. 
B^ind  thivt  littVe  house  was  a  small  pond, 
to  which  the  Huns  had  brought  their  horses 
for  drink  in  the  hot  days  of  summer.  Two 
brief  months  had  passed  by  since  the  re- 
treat of  the  Huns,  and  yet  during  those 
months  the  Frenchwoman  had  dug  a  drain 
for  an  outlet  to  that  water,  drawn  the  mire 
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back,  planted  watereress,  with  two  dumps 
of  lilies,  thus  turning  a  mud  hole  into  a 
lovely  little  pool  of  clear  running  water. 
Around  the  edge  she  had  arranged  the 
stonefl,  and  with  a  few  eentimes'  worth  of 
lime  mixed  in  water  she  had  whitewashed 
theee  etonea  What  transformationa  a 
Firenchwoman  can  work!  But  this  woman, 
%  the  genius  of  her  race,  by  lending  an 
impulse  to  movement,  had  kept  the  water 
fresh,  *«nd  by  the  watercress  had  made  the 
pool  serve  iV)od  and  use  as  well  as  beauty. 

Her  husband  was  a  crippled  soldier,  but 
in  the  two  years  that  had  elapsed  since  his 
release  he  had  reared  his  little  child,  in 
whom  was  latent  the  mother's  artistic  gift. 
Now,  that  single  home  interprets  what  is  to 
go  on  in  the  homes  that  are  to  be  established 
by  a  million  and  half  of  wounded  French- 
men, and  from  such  homes,  bred  of  souls  so 
beautiful,  there  will  come  new-4>ainting8 
for  the  Salon,  new  sculptors  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  Bodin,  new  dramatists  to  take  up 
the  pen  where  Rostand  laid  it  down. — ^From 
BebuUding  Europe,  by  Newell  D.  Hillis. 

A  Business-like  Boy 

A  boy  one  time  was  looking  for  a  job,  and 
he  saw  a  sign  hanging  on  the  outside  of  a 
window,  which  said:  "Boy  Wanted  I  "  He 
stept  up  to  the  sign,  and  taking  it  down, 
walked  into  the  office  and  said:  "I  have 
come  to  take  /the  job,  sir."  The  proprietor 
looking  up  saw  the  sign  under  the  boy's 
arm,  and  said:  "What  have  you  got  that 
sign  fort"  The  boy  replied:  "You  dont 
need  it  out  there  any  longer,  for  I  took  the 
job  when  I  came  in,  sir."  The  proprietor 
gave  that  boy  the  job.  He  affirmed* — 
Elwin  Lincoln  House,  The  Drama  of  the 
Face.  __. 

CHRIST  OR  ANARCHY 

(Continued  from  page  378) 

heroic  and  self-sacrificing  instinct  of  men, 
and  his  example  of  fortitude  and  devotion  in 
daily  life,  on  the  risen  Lord,  the  assurance 
and  strength  of  our  faith,  and  on  joy  as  the 
normal  attitude  of  the  Christian  soul.  Be- 
ligion  means  fulness  of  life,  not  morbid  pre- 
occupation with  the  condition  of  one's  own 
soul.  Strength  and  joy  are  not  merely 
pagan,  for  true  Gfhristianity  from  the  be- 
ginning has  been  marked  by  joy,  love,  and 
superhuman  power.  The  C%urch  should  not 
be  the  kill-joy  element  in  ^society,  as  many 
people  believe  it  is. 

3.  While  carefully  respecting  the  lifelong 
beliefs  of  their  older  people,  ministers  should 


be  perfectly  frank,  especially  in  ministers* 
classes,  about  the  present  stiite  of  Biblieal 
and  historic  critieism.  Th^  ^onld  show 
just  exactly  how  far  our  faith  is  dependent 
on  these,  and  cdiould  also  explain  how  far 
critical  research  has  made  a  positive  con- 
tribution to  faith.  At  present  the  average 
Church  member  is  completely  at  tbe  mercy 
of  the  most  ignorant  fcee-thinking  argu- 
ments. 

4.  The  Church  should  aim  at  a  fhorou^ 
revision  of  its  doctrinal  position,  with  a 
view  to  arriving  at  a  sknple  statement  of 
our  essential  ibeliefs,  and  so  to  prevent  per- 
plexity within  the  Church  and  mistaken  criti- 
cism outside  it. 

5.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  thoiougli  re- 
vinon  of  our  hymnary,  to  eliminate  un- 
suitable and  unworthy  soitiments.  At  pres- 
ent it  contains  too  little  and  too  mudi.  If 
those  hymns  which  fail  to  express  present- 
day  devotion  were  cut  out,  there  would  be 
room  for  some  of  the  great  catholic  songs 
of  praise  from  other  collections. 

6.  Greater  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
art  of  public  worship,  to  unite  simplicity 
with  impressiveness,  dignity  witii  direetnets. 
Beligion  has  no  quarrel  with  beauty;  tlis 
Church  should  consecrate  art.  The  worship 
of  God  is  the  highest  aspiration  of  the  hu- 
man soul,  and  deserves  the  most  beantifal 
expression  of  which  the  devotional  art  is 
capable. 

the  chubch  and  the  comhunitt 

1.  The  community  at  last  recognises  the 
principle  that  the  many  must  not  be  ex- 
ploited for  the  sake  of  the  few.  The  Church 
,must  now  give  practical  assistance  in  apply- 
ing this  principle  fearlessly  to  particQlar 
problems  of  our  social,  political,  «iyd  com- 
mercial life. 

2.  The  Church  c&ould  recognise  tbai  the 
iprinciples  of  Christ  are  now  being  applied 
to  society  by  many  bodies  which  are  not 
openly  religious.  B  should  cooperate  iriA 
such  bodies  in  so  far  as  they  seek  to  make 
practical  the  ideals  of  Christianity,  and  to 
substitute  an  ideal  of  public  servioe  fbr  the 
present  assertiveness  and  lust  for  private 
gain.  This  course  need  not  involve  tiie 
tiie  Church  in  party  polities,  or  in  socialism 
as  an  economic  theory,  but  it  should  involve 
Christians  in  the  practical  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  citizen^p. 

3.  It  is  the  task  of  our  time  to  enlist  on 
behalf  of  the  common  good  of  the  com- 
munity the  moral  qualities  which  have  been 
elicited  by  a  common  danger.  It  is  the  task 
of  tbe  Church  to  preach  citizenship  as  a 
Christian  duty,  nnd  to  maintain  that  industry 
is  primarily  a  form  of  social  service,  only 
secondarily  a  means  for  private  gain.  It  b 
the  duty  of  the  Church  to  con^t  vested 
interests,  and  entrenched  selfishness,  in 
diplomacy,  in  industry,  and  in  religion,  br 
preaching  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  right- 
eousness, as  the  true  and  oidy  incentive  to 
peace  and  prosperity  within  the  eaaaaaxitj 
and  in  the  world. 
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THE  SPIRIT' 


Fredebick  D.  Maurice^  who  died  in  1872, 
is  on  reeord  as  sajing: 

"1  ean  not  but  think  that  the  Reforma- 
tion in  our  daj^  whieh  I  expeet  to  be  more 
deep  and  searching  than  that  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  will  turn  upon  the  Spirit'a 
presence  and  life,  as  that  did  upon  the  jus- 
tification by  the  Son." 

If  the  Beformation  here  referred  to  has 
not  yet  arrived^  we  think  it  will  be  conceded 
that  the  subject  is  in  the  foreground  of 
theological  thought.  One  might  properly  say 
tiiat  such  a  fulfilment  was  inevitable  when 
we  consider  the  nature  of  life  itself.  When 
formulas  and  institutions  fail  to  express  life 
it  is  bound  to  seek  other  channels  of  ex- 
pression. The  spirit  and  not  the  letter  is 
supreme. 

The  editor  of  this  volume  says  im  the  In- 
troduction that  it 

"is  an  attempt  to  put  forward  a  concep- 
tion of  the  Spirit  of  God  which  is  definite 
but  not  sdiolastic,  and  which  is  capable  of 
affording  an  intelligent  basis  both  for  a 
coherent  philosophy  of  the  universe  and  for 
a  religion  passionate  and  ethical,  mystical 
and  practical." 

It  was  the  late  Professor  Boyce  who  re- 
garded the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
the  capital  article  of  the  Christian  creed,  so 
far  as  that  creed  suggests  the  theory  of  the 
divine  nature — ^and  that  it 

"should  be  understood  if  the  Spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, in  its  most  human  and  vital  of  fea- 
tures, is  to  be  understood  at  all." 

Toward  a  clearer  understanding  of  this 
subject  A.  Clutton-Brock  in  his  excellent 
article  on  "Spirit  and  Matter"  (the  ninth 
chapter)  has  performed  a  positive  service. 
In  the  discussion  of  his  subject,  he  rightly 
claims  that  man  is  aware  of  an  object  over 
and  above  his  sense  perceptions.  This  il- 
lustration may  help  to  make  it  clear: 

"The  beauty  of  a  tune  is  the  tune;  and 
we  hear  that  beauty.  Yet  it  is  possible  to  hear 
the  notes  without  hearing  the  tune  and  so 
th?  beauty.  The  beauty  of  the  tune  does 
not  consist  merely  of  the  pleasant  sound  of 


the  individual  notes.  Play  the  same  notes 
in  another  order  and  there  is  no  tune  and 
no  beauty  of  the  tune.  The  tune  is  some- 
thing we  can  not  perceive  without  the  sense 
of  hearing;  but  that  which  perceives  it,  and 
the  beauty  of  it,  is  not  the  sense  of  hearing. 
And,  tho  the  notes  are  themselves  merely 
sounds  and  material,  the  tune  is  not  mate- 
rial; it  is  something  beyond  matter  and 
informing  it.  It  is  that  relation  of  mate- 
rial things  which  we  call  beauty,  and  which, 
tho  it  consists  of  material  things,  is 
itself   not   matter   nor   perceived   with    the 

SeUTMSB.       ... 

"And  the  perception  of  truth  and  beauty 
is  a  perception  of — whatt  Not  particular 
objects  perceived  with  the  senses,  but  uni- 
versal relations  not  perceived  with  the  senses, 
altho  we  can  be  aware  of  them  only  through 
the  medium  of  the  senses.  And  spirit  is  the 
name  given  to  that  in  us  which  is  aware  of 
these  universals;  and  they  themselves,  since 
they  are  not  matter,  tho  always  perceived  in 
or  to  matter,  are  said  to  be  spiritual.  The 
word  spirit  is  an  acknowledgment  of  their 
existence,  and  of  the  existence  of  something 
in  ourselves,  not  sense,  which  perceives  and 
values  them."    .     .     . 

"Spirit,  to  begin  with,  means  to  us  that 
which  is  not  matter,  it  does  not  uKan  spirit 
pretending  to  be  matter;  and  our  own  per- 
ception of  spirit  is  to  us  the  perception  of 
sonkething  beyond  matter,  though  manifested 
in  or  through  it."    .    .    . 

It  is  profoundly  true  that  nearly  all  of 
us  conceive  of  things  in  relation  of  use  to 
ourselves.  Thus  moving  and  living  in  such 
an  atmosphere  sense  perceptions  naturally 
yield  sense  value. 

"But  in  BO  far  as  we  ean  and  do  escape 
from  the  relation  of  use — and  there  is  a 
constant  effort  of  the  spirit  to  escape  from 
at — ^we  pass  beyond  meie  sense-perception 
and  sense-values  to  a  perception  and  value 
of  the  universal." 

"So,  if  we  are  to  believe  in  spirit  and 
to  understand  its  nature,  we  must  continue 
in  our  intellectual  and  moral  activities  still 
to  see  the  universal  thus  indissolubly  linked 
with  the  particular;  we  must  never  fall  into 
conceiving  of  them  as  separate  or  opposed. 
The  world  of  particulars,  as  perceived  by 
the  senses,  is  not  illusion,  nor  is  the  world 
of  universals  as  conceived  by  the  mind;  but 
each  by  itself  is  imperfect  and  misleading. 
The  one  is  the  notes  without  the  tune,  the 


1  Edited  by    Canon   B.    H.   Stbbbter.     Macmillan  Company,    New  York,    1919.     8^    z   5%    in. 
377  pp. 
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other  the  tune  without  the  sounds;  the  one 
is  chaos^  nonsense,  the  other  a  mere  pattern. 
Our  business  is  not  merely  with  the  reason 
but  with  all  the  *f acultiesi  with  the  whole 
self,  to  be  aware  of  both  content  and  de- 
sign, for  we  ean  not  be  fully  aware  of  one 
without  being  aware  of  the  other. 

"For  the  full  perception  of  reality  wo 
need  the  full  sense  of  the  universal,  as 
beauty  and  righteousn^ess^  as  well  as  truth. 
And  it  is  only  by  means  of  these  three  per- 
•ceptions,  all  working  together  and  throwing 
light  on  each  other,  that  we  can  even  ad- 
vance toward  a  full  perception." 

"Spirit  is  not  spirit  unless  all  the  uni- 
versals  are  manifested  in  it.  All  of  them, 
however  imperfectly,  are  manifested  in  man, 
but  not  outside  him."  .  .  . 

"Life,  as  we  see  it,  is  spirit  expressing  it- 
self and  becoming  itself  through  the  mastery 
of  matter." 

"So  long  as  we  see  the  universe  in  the  "re- 
lation of  use  to  ourselves,  it  remains  cold, 
indifferent,  meaningless  to  us:  but  when  we 
see  it  in  relation  to  God,  sharing  the  life 
which  is  God,  but  sharing  it  even  more  im- 
perfectly than  ourselveSj  then  the  process  of 
nature  is  no  longer  a  meaningless,  intimi- 
•dating  mechanism,  but  pathetic  and  for- 
givable to  us  even  as  we  are  to  ourselves. 
Kestless  arc  the  hearts  of  all  things  until 
they  rest  in  Thee."    .     .     . 

Canon  Streeter,  in  his  contribution  on 
"Christ  the  Constructive  Revolu^tionary," 
says: 

"...  The  church  claims  to  be  a 
body  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  What  is 
this  Holy  Spirit  f  It  is  no  other  than  the 
spirit  manifested  in  th«  life  of  Christ.  If 
Christ,  I  reiterate,  is  our  portrait  of  the 
Father,  he  is  no  less  our  portrait  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  We  have  seen  how  the  characteristic 
<>xpression  of  the  Spirit  as  seen  in  his  life 
is  constructive  thought  and  creative  effort." 
•     .     • 

So  we  may  conclude  that  all  the  efforts 
w^e  are  making  in  the  direction  of  recon- 
struction these  days  will  avail  little  if  the 
spirit  manifested  in  the  life  of  Christ  is  ab- 
sent. 

Freedom  and  Advance.  Discussions  of 
Christian  Progress.  By  Oscar  L. 
Joseph.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York,  1919.    7%  x  5  in.,  272  pp. 

The  bibliography  at  the  end  of  this  vol- 
ume, naming  over  150  volumes  of  the  best 
(not  only  "modern"  but)  "recent"  works  on 
religion  and  theology,  together  with  the 
frequent  citations  of  them  in  text  and  foot- 
note, makes  of  the  book  an  excellent  if  nec- 
essarily partial  guide  to  the  thought  of 
yesterday  and   to-day.     The  twelve  topics, 


The  Voice  of  Authority,  The  Bible,  The 
Person  of  Christ,  The  Work  of  Christ,  The 
Word  of  Experience,  Th«  Christian  Ministry, 
Christian  Worship,  Christian  Education, 
Social  Christianity,  Comparative  Religion, 
The  Expansion  of  Christianity,  and  Here 
and  Hereafter,  are  chosen  as  formulating 
the  themes  most  vital  to  the  ministry— 
indeed  they  are  in  part  the  result  of  en 
quiries  from  preachers  addrest  to  the  author, 
and  of  his  attempt  to  put  into  condensed 
and  ordered  form  the  answers.  One  or  two 
examples  will  illustrate  the  method. 

The  first  chapter  (The  Voice  of  Authority) 
calls  attention  to  the  aversion  in  the  modem 
mind  to  the  idea  of  authority.  The  creeds, 
Roman  Catholicism  (with  its  "finality"  in 
the  Church,  the  Fathers,  and  the  pope),  and 
the  Bible,  as  "authorities"  are  passed  in  re- 
view, and  it  is  shown  that  the  deference  to 
them  as  unqualifiedly  and  wholly  ultimate 
has  gone  by  the  board.    The  conclusion  is — 

"God  then  is  the  ultimate  authority,  the 
sublime  reality,  and  the  conclusive  Absolute 
in  a  world  of  limitation,  change,  and  un- 
certainty." 

Unfortunately,  however,  for  much  real 
value  arising  from  this  foregone  conclusion, 
this  "ultimate  authority"  must  speak  through 
finite  channels,  and  there  always  arises  the 
question  of  interpreting  rightly  his  pro- 
nouncements. The  question  comes  back 
largely  to  human  experience  with  its  in- 
determinateness. 

The  chapter  on  the  Bible  is  naturally 
more  objective  as  that  book  is  amenable  to 
tests.  The  inevitability  *'of  severe  and  im- 
I>artial  investigation"  is  emphasised;  its 
history  as  a  collection  recalled,  its  "author- 
ity" traced  not  to  "inspiration"  (as  usually 
understood)  but  to  its  embodiment  of  and 
response  to  "religious  experience."  Elsewhere 
is  reprinted  the  author's  reasoned  defense  of 
Biblical  study  ("criticism"),  page  394.  It 
were  well  if  his  confidence  were  felt  by  those 
who  regard  critical  study  as  either  profane 
or  dangerous,  particularly  if  its  results 
square  not  with  their  conclusions  or  pre- 
conceptions. 

None  need  fear  to  read  the  chapters  on 
The  Person  and  The  Work  of  Christ.  Even 
the  review  in  the  latter  of  the  various 
theories  of  the  atonement  has  in  it  no  sting— 
and  the  "ethical"  theory  is  not  invoked,  at 
least  by  name. 
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The  final  chapter  (Here  and  Hereafter), 
brief  tho  it  is^  summarizes  the  most  rational 
arguments  for  human  immortality.  It  is 
sjmpathetie,  abreast  of  the  best  that  ia 
known  and  thought  on  the  subject,  and 
leaves  a  sweet  taste  in  the  month  of  the 
reader : 

''The  last  word  concerning  immortality 
rests  on  the  character  of  God's  fidelity.  He 
has  never  withdrawn  himself  .from  the  world, 
altho  he  is  not  limited  by  the  world." 

And  we  are  his  children  I 

The  author  is  the  pastor  of  the  First 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Hasbronck 
Heights,  N.  J. 

A  Labrador  Doctor.  The  Autobiography 
of  Wilfred  Thompson  Grbnfkll. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boaton,  1919. 
8%  X  6  in.,  441  pp. 

This  is  an  antobiography  that  fully  dem- 
onstrates the  practicality  of  the  Christian 
religion.  It  is  a  fine  example  of  the  idea 
that  the  language  of  religion  is  the  language 
of  action. 

The  story  is  one  of  adventure,  courage 
and  unselfishness;  instinct  with  life  from 
beginning  to  end. 

The  doctor  in  early  life  was  particularly 
fond  of  sports;  his  parents  encouraged  him 
in  collecting  and  studying  natural  objects 
and  perhaps  a  more  constructive  factor  than 
anything  else  in  his  life  was  that  rare  gift 
of  a  queenly  mother. 

"My  mother  was  my  ideal  of  goodness.  I 
have  never  known  her  speak  an  angry  or 
unkind  word.  Sitting  here,  looking  back  on 
over  fifty  years  of  life,  I  can  not  pick  out 
one  thing  to  criticize  in  my  mother." 

The  volume  opens  with  the  story  of  his 
early  days  in  England;  his  school  life,  with 
many  interesting  experiences,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  tell  of  his  work  at  the  London  hos- 
pital and  the  London  slums,  where  he  came 
in  close  touch  with  the  seamy  side  of  life. 
There  he  discovered  "how  infinitely  more 
needed  are  unselfish  deeds  than  orthodox 
words."  His  work  with  the  North  6ea  fish- 
erman  and  the  many  years  spent  among 
the  fishermen  in  Labrador  and  northern  New- 
foundland, accompanied  as  these  years  were 
with  many  varied  experiences  and  experi- 
ments, are  told  in  succeeding  chapters.  He 
loved  the  people  and  the  people  loved  him. 
His  life  of  simplicity  and  reality  will  long 
remain  an  inspiration  and  help  to  others. 

The  point  of  view  of  one  who  has  lived 


so  much  in  the  open  and  is  unfettered  by 
organization  is  usually  so  direct  and  differ- 
ent from  the  conventional  that  a  few  quota- 
tions from  the  volume  are  here  given: 

"The  Church  of  Christ  that  is  coming  will 
be  interested  in  the  forces  that  make  for 
peace  and  righteousness  in  this  world  rather 
than  in  academic  theories  as  to  how  to  get 
rewards  in  another.  That  will  be  a  real 
stimulus  to  fitness  and  capacity  all  round, 
instead  of  a  dope  for  failures.  It  is  that 
element  in  missions  to-day,  such  as  the  up- 
to-date  work  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute 
and  other  medical  missions  in  China  and 
India,  which  alone  holds  the  respect  of  the 
mass  of  the  people.  The  value  of  going  out 
merely  to  make  men  of  different  races  think 
as  we  think  is  being  proportionately  dis- 
counted with  the  increase  of  education."  .  .  . 

"...  How  can  one  preach  the  gos- 
pel of  love  to  a  hungry  people  by  sermons, 
or  a  gospel  of  healing  to  underfed  children 
by  pills,  while  one  feels  that  practical  teach- 
ing in  home  economics  is  what  one  would 
most  wish  if  in  their  position f"    .     .     . 

"...  The  religion  of  Christ  never 
permitted  mo  to  accept  the  idea  that  there 
is  'nothing  to  do,  only  believe.'  Every  man 
ought  to  earn  his  own  bread  and  the  means 
to  support  his  family.  Why,  then,  should 
you  have  only  to  ask  the  Lord  to  pve  un- 
asked the  wherewithal  to  feed  other  people's 
families!"       .     .     . 

"...  No  one  can  write  his  real  re- 
ligious life  with  pen  or  pencil.  It  is  writ- 
ten only  in  actions,  and  its  seal  is  our  char- 
acter, not  our  orthodoxy.  Whether  we,  our 
neighbor,  or  God  is  the  judge,  absolutely  the 
only  value  of  our  *r-eligiou9*  life  to  ourselves 
or  to  any  one  is  what  it  fits  us  for  and  en- 
ables us  to  do.  Creeds,  when  exprest 
only  in  words,  clothes,  or  abnormal  lives,  are 
daily  growing  less  acceptable  as  passports  to 
Paradise.  What  my  particular  intellect  can 
accept  can  not  commend  me  to  God.  His 
'well  done'  is  only  spoken  to  the  man  who 
'wills  to  do  his  will.'  "... 

The  Life  and  Stories  of  the  Jaina  Savior 
Parcvanatha.  By  Maurice  Bloompield. 
The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore,  1919. 
9  X  6  in.,  xii-254  pp. 

The  Jains  attribute  the  founding  of  their 

« 

religion  to  Vardhamana,  a  contemporary  of 
the  Buddha  in  the  sixth  pre-Christian  cen- 
tury, working  in  the  north  central  part  of 
India.  But  like  the  Buddhists,  the  Jains  as- 
ume  a  series  of  predecessors  of  their  founder 
(or  a  series  of  "  Jinas  "),  in  their  case  twen- 
ty-three in  number.  The  Jina  (Jaina  savior) 
who  preceded  the  founder  Vardhamana,  and 
lived  probably  two  centuries  and  a  half  l;)e- 
fore  him,  is  Parcva  or  Parcvanatha,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  book.     It  will  be  remembered 
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that  a  dominant  belief  in  India,  running 
through  the  principal  faiths,  is  that  in  re- 
incarnation. And  one  of  the  consequences  of 
being  a  Buddha  or  a  Jina  (both  words  con- 
vey the  idea  of  "enlightenment'')  is  the 
ability  to  recall  the  events  in  the  several 
former  lives  through  which  the  subject  has 
passed.  Ck)nsequently  a  considerable  part  of 
the  literature  of  both  religions  has  to  do 
with  the  "  Birth  Stories  "  or  "  Jaiaka  Ules  " 
of  the  several  incarnations  of  the  founders. 
In  the  case  of  Parevanatha  there  were  nine 
mortal  pre -incarnations  or  ten  lives  in  all, 
including  that  in  which  he  gained  enlighten- 
ment. It  is  characteristic  that  the  pre-in- 
carnations  go  to  prepare  for  the  coming 
Jainhood  or  Buddhahood  of  the  subject,  and 
that  the  tales,  anecdotal  in  character,  em- 
phasize the  mortalities  and  dogmas  of  the 
religion.  Apart  therefore  from  the  specific 
teachings  of  the  founder,  it  is  easy  to  gain 
knowledge  of  the  characteristics  of  the  faith 
from  the  stories  of  these  lives. 

The  Jain  literature,  like  that  of  the  Tan- 
trie  movement,  has  been  rather  neglected 
the  a  few  of  the  ''  Sutras "  have  been 
available  in  text  and  in  English  and  other 
translations.  In  1892,  for  the  first  time,  a 
text  on  the  life  of  Parevanatha  was  pub- 
lished, and  Professor  Bloomfield's  book  is 
the  reproduction  in  English  of  parts  of  thia 
in  extenso  and  a  most  skilful  condensation 
of  the  rest,  so  that  the  flavor  of  the  whole  is 
conveyed.  These  stories,  or  anecdotes,  in- 
volving the  ethical  principles  of  the  religion, 
in  fact  correspond  to  the  "  parables  "  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.  The  Oriental  char- 
acter is  displayed  not  merely  in  the  stories 
of  transformation  or  transmigration  of  men 
into  other  forms  of  life,  as  a  consequence  of 
their  conduct  or  in  pursuit  of  their  ends,  but 
also  in  the  involution  of  the  tales,  since  a 
point  in  one  tale  may  suggest  another  story 
to  illustrate  the  point.  Thus  in  one  ac- 
count there  comes  up  the  principle  of 
Ahimsa  or  the  sacredness  of  all  life.  And 
to  illustrate  the  lesson  this  story  is  told: 

**  King  Naladharma  of  Vijaya  and  his 
minister  Tilaka,  while  hunting,  came  upon  a 
deer  with  long  and  strong  horns.  As  the  kinff 
was  about  to  east  his  arrow,  the  deer  told 
him  not  to  slay,  since  it  was  a  Ksatriya's 
business  to  protect  (tra)  from  injury 
(ksatat).  A  king  must  not  kill  grass- 
eaters:  even  enemies  that  eat  grass  must  be 
spared.    When  the  king  was  surprized  at  the 


deer's  speech,  the  minister  explained  that 
the  animal  must  be  an  Avatar  of  a  god  or 
demon.  They  followed  the  animal  which  led 
them  to  a  young  Sage,  and  bade  them  make 
obeisance  to  him.  They  did  so,  and  were 
rewarded  with  a  sermon.  The  king  then,  sur- 
prized at  the  youth  of  the  Sage,  asked  him 
why  he  had  retired  from  the  world.  The 
Muni  told  the  following  parable." 

This  in  turn  leads  to  another  tale  teaching 
the  illusory  character  of  this  world,  and  so 
on. 

Besides  the  light  thrown  on  the  Jain  cir- 
cle of  ideas,  and  the  newness  of  this  contri- 
bution to  knowledge  of  a  little  understood 
religion,  this  book  is  valuable  for  its  sug- 
gestiveness  to  preachers.  Many  a  tale  here 
illustrates  a  truth  pertinent  to  Christianity 
and  all  religion.  And  for  the  children's 
service  the  hints  are  many.  The  childlike 
notions  of  the  East  have  a  juniority,  a 
youngness,  often  exceedingly  pleasing. 

The  Teaching  of  the  Qur'an.  By  H.  U. 
Wbitbrbcht  Stanton.  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge,  London, 
1919.  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 
S%  X  5^   in.,  136  pp. 

What  works  of  Biblical  theology  are  for 
students  of  the  Bible  Dr.  Stanton's  volume 
is  for  students  of  comparative  religion  in- 
terested in  the  Qur'an.  That  is  to  say,  it 
gathers  up  the  teachings  of  the  book  under 
certain  heads  and  presents  them  in  ordered 
form.  Thus  it  deals  with  the  doctrine  of 
Ood;  of  revelaition  (treating  of  angels, 
scriptures,  and  prophets) ;  the  doctrine  of 
judgment  (under  death,  resurrection,  the 
judgment  day,  paradise,  hell,  the  divine  de- 
crees) ;  the  doctrine  of  salvation  (with  sec- 
tions on  the  nature  of  man,  sin,  the  nature 
and  conditions  of  salvation,  the  way  of  sal- 
vation) ;  and  finally  the  law  of  life  (law, 
government  of  the  state,  warfare,  slavery, 
criminal  and  civil  laws  and  regulations, 
domestic,  social  and  ceremonial  laws).  Be- 
sides that,  there  is  an  introduction  which 
deals  with  the  preservation  of  the  text,  with 
the  divisions,  and  with  the  growth  of  the 
Qur'an  during  Mohammed's  life.  As  a  sort 
of  appendix  there  is  an  extensive  and 
annotated  index  of  subjects  of  nearly  forty 
pages  with  a  serial  list  of  the  Surahs,  a 
table  of  dates,  and  an  extensive  table  of 
verse  numberings  as  used  by  different  com- 
mentators and  editions.  A  rather  brief 
bibliography  completes  the  book. 

The  treatment  is  concise  and   impartial 
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and  summarizefl  the  original  doctrinal 
position  left  hj  Mohammed's  assumed 
revelations. 

The  Epistle  of  St  Ignatiua,  Bishop  of 
Antioch.  Bj  J.  H.  Srawley.  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  Lon- 
don^ 1919.  Maemillan  Company,  New 
York.    7^  z  5  in.,  132  pp. 

In  ihe  series  issued  by  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  are  some 
translations  of  early  Christian  productions. 
Among  these  one  of  the  most  interesting  is 
that  of  the  epistles  of  St.  Ignatius,  who  was 
the  fore-runner  of  Cyprian  in  the  work  of 
developing  the  episcopate.  The  introduc- 
tion flummarizes  the  controversy  which  took 
place  during  the  nineteenth  century  con- 
cerning the  genuineness  of  date  and  of  con- 
tents of  the  epistles^  which  appeared  in 
three  forms;  it  also  treats  of  Ignatius  as 
martyr  and  as  teacher.  Translations  of  the 
letters  are  accompanied  by  Introductions  and 
summaries,  and  tiie  translation  of  each  is 
annotated  largely  with  references  to  stan- 
dard works  and  with  linquistic  notes.  The 
different  readings  as  suggested  by  the 
versions  are  also  noted.  Those  who  care  to 
become  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
first  post-apostolic  writer  in  Christian  his- 
tory will  find  this  a  convenient  and  satisfac- 
tory handbook.  Indices  of  scriptural  pass- 
ages and  the  general  index  make  the  small 
volume  thoroughly  available. 

The  Price  of  Peace.  By  Ernest  Milmork 
Stiiles.  E.  p.  Dutton  &  Company,  New 
York,  1919.    7%  x  5  in.,  279  pp. 

Two  species  of  sermons  are  (1)  the  rarer 
kind  which  treat  of  foundation  principles  and 
(2)  those  which  deal  with  the  pressing  need 
or  duty  of  the  moment.  The  former  are  in 
essence  philosoi^cal  and  permanent ;  the  lat- 
ter are  necessarily  temporary  in  their  appli- 
cation, tho  they  may  be  intrinsically  as 
philosophical  in  substratum.  To  adjudge 
either  of  these  the  more  useful  would  not 
be  wise.  Bishop  Joseph  Butler's  three 
sermons  on  Human  Nature,  belonging  to  the 
first  species,  will  often  be  reprinted  because 
of  their  depth  and  analytic  power.  The 
other  kind,  pointed  at  particular  situations 
in  a  fast  moving  world,  are  less  susceptible 
to  later  reproduction  because  the  occasion 
is  past.  But  they  had  their  purpose,  served 
their  end,  and  have  their  complete  justifica- 
tion in  their  application  to  the  then  present 


need,  and  perhaps  as  models  for  use  in  like 
situations. 

Dr.  Stires'  sermons  in  this  volume  were 
preached  from  February  3,  1918,  to  April 
20,  1919.  They  were  all  inspired  by  the 
actions  or  interests  of  the  day.  The  preacher 
was  stirred  by  the  necessities  of  the  moment 
and  aimed  to  guide  the  thinking  and  activ- 
ities of  the  hour.  Such  themes  as  E  Pluribus 
Unwn,  Comrades,  Faith  and  Victory,  March- 
ing Orders,  the  League  of  Nations,  Bol- 
shevism, The  Price  of  Peace,  suggest  the 
type  of  preaching  which  aims  sanely  to  di- 
rect the  activities  of  the  immediate  future. 
It  is  good  preaching,  and  this  volume 
worthily  exemplifies  the  type. 

How    to    Speak    Without    Notes.      By 

Gkenvillb  Kleiser,  Author  of  this  and 
the  following  nine  volumes,  all  published 
by  Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company,  New 
York,  1920.     (Uniform  size.)     7%  x  5% 

in.,  160  pp. 

Furnishes  concise  directions  for  im- 
promptu speaking. 

Something  to  Say  and  How  to  Say  It. 

14«  pp. 

Teaches  how  best  to  prepare  your  material. 

Successful  Methods  of  Public-Speaking. 

172  pp. 

Giv^s  some  of  the  successful  factors  ot 
public-speaking. 

Model  Speeches  for  Practise.    219  pp. 

Contains  a  varied  assortment  of  success- 
ful speeches  by  eminent  speakers. 

The    Training    of    a    Public    Speaker. 

259  pp. 

Embodies  an  abridged  and  modernized  ap- 
plication of  Quintilian's  work  on  oratory. 
How  to  Sell  Through  Speech.     146  pp. 

Embraces  practical  talk  to  the  salesman, 
the  business  man,  the  lawyer,  the  preacher, 
and  others. 

Impromptu    Speeches:    How    to    Make 
Them.    146  pp. 

Teaches  the  would-be  public  speaker  how 

to  cultivate  the  art  of  thinking  on  his  feet. 

Word    Power:     How    to    Develop    It. 

180  pp. 

Shows  the  way  to  the  acquisition   of  a 
varied  and  well  chosen  vocabulary. 
Christ:   The  Master  Speaker.    205  pp. 

Suggests  a  new  and  important  fiqld  of 
study  for  the  public  speaker. 

Vital  English  for  Speakers  and  Writers. 

162  pp. 

Deals  in  an  informing  and  helpihil  man- 
ner with  the  right  use  of  words,  etc. 
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Prom  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Papperman,  Lockport^  New  York 


In  sendixiiT  you  this  series  of  sermons  I 
am  simply  trying:  to  pay  a  debt  of  grrati- 
tude  that  I  owe  for  sugrgrestions  that  I 
have  received  througrh  the  courtesy  of  the 
"Homiletic  Review"  from  brother  minis- 
ters : 

RIchmaa — ^IVealth. — Gen.  13:2;  Matt  6:24. 

Poonnaii*-*Po'verty.— Isa.  3:15. 


BeKKannaa — DepeadeatM. — Mark   10:46. 
Thief  —  Crimlaolosy.  —  Proverbs       6:30; 
Luke   23:43. 

Doctor — Health. — Col.  4:14;  Jer.  8:22. 
Lawyer     Justice. — Isa.    59:14. 
Merehaiit-»Prodvctioa,« — Romans   12:11. 
Chief — ^ProdactlOB^ — Isa.  65:4. 


THOUGHTS  APPROPRIATE  TO  MOTHER'S  DAY 


(Continued  from  page  421) 

and    we    would    become    better    men    and 
women.    .    .    . 

The  marvel  about  mothers  is  they  believe 
in  us  and  believe  us.  It  is  glorious  to  be- 
lieve in  this  age  that  they  believed  that  their 
sons,  buried  in  the  many  fields  where  they 
bravely  fought  and  fell,  live  and  will  come 
again.    .    .    . 

A  mother's  greatest  comfort  is  in  prayer. 
A  praying  mother  is  the  holiest  benediction 
God  can  give  a  child.  No  sweeter,  holier 
recollection  can  stir  a  soul  'than  for  the  child, 
after  years  of  warfare,  to  vision  the  mother 
in  prayer.  No  touch  is  so  blessed,  so  en- 
during, as  the  touch  of  her  hand  upon  the 
head  when  we  knelt  at  her  knee. 

r  have  worshiped  in  churches  and  chapels; 

I  have  prayed  in  the  busy  streets; 
I  have  sought  my  God  and  have  found  him 

Where  the  waves  of  the  ocean  beat. 
I  have  knelt  in  the  silent  forests, 

In  the  shade  of  some  ancient  tree; 


But  the  dearest  of  all  my  altars 
Was  raised  at  my  mo&er'a  kned. 

I  have  listened  to  God  in  his  temples: 

I  have  caught  his  voice  in  the  crowd; 
I  have  heard  him  speiJc  when  the  breakers 

Were  booming  long  and  loud. 
Where  the  winds  play  soft  in  the  tree-tops 

My  Father  has  talked  to  me; 
But  I  never  have  heard  him  clearer 

Then  I  did  at  my  mother's  knee. 

The  things  in  my  life  that  are  worthy 

Were  born  in  my  mother's  breast, 
And  breathed  into  mine  by  the  magic 

Of  the  love  her  life  exprest. 
The  years  that  have  brought  me  to  manhood 

Have  not  taken  her  from  me ; 
And  that  has  kept  me  from  straying 

Too  far  from  my  mother's  knee. 

God  make  me  the  man  of  her  vision 

And  purge  me  of  selfishness! 
God  keep  me  true  to  her  standards 

And  help  me  to  live  to  bless! 
God  hallow  the  holy  impress 

Of  the  days  that  used  to  be, 
And  keep  me  a  pilgrim  forever 

To  the  shrine  at  my  mother's  knee. 
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There  are  many  things  which  we  want — ^things  for  which  we 
struggle  hard  and  toil  painfully.  Like  the  little  child  with  his  printed 
list  for  Santa  Olaus,  we  have  our  list,  longer  or  shorter,  of  precious 
things  which  we  hope  to  see  brought  within  our  reach  before  we  are 
gathered  to  our  fathers.  The  difference  is  that  the  child  is  satisfied 
if  he  gets  one  thing  which  is  on  his  list.  We  want  everything  on 
ours.  The  world  is  full  of  hurry  and  rush,  push  and  scramble,  each 
man  bent  on  winning  some  one  of  his  many  goals.  But,  in  spite  of 
this  excessive  effort  to  secure  the  tangible  goods  of  the  earth,  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  down  deep  in  the  heart  most  men  want  the 
peace  of  God.  If  you  have  an  opportunity  to  work  your  way  into  that 
secret  place  where  a  man  really  lives,  you  will  find  that  he  knows  per- 
fectly well  that  he  is  missing  something.  This  feeling  of  inward  unrest 
and  disquiet  gets  smothered  for  long  periods  in  the  mass  of  other 
aims,  and  some  men  hardly  know  that  they  have  such  a  thing  as  an 
immortal  soul  hidden  away  within.  But,  even  so,  it  will  not  remain 
quiet.  It  cries  out  like  the  lost  child  who  misses  his  home.  When 
the  hard  games  of  life  prove  losing  ones,  when  the  stupidity  of  striving 
so  fiercely  for  such  bubbles  comes  over  him,  when  a  hand  from  the 
dark  catches  away  the  best  earthly  comfort  he  had,  when  the  genuine 
realities  of  life  assert  themselves  over  sense,  he  wakes  up  to  find  him- 
self hungry  and  thirsty  for  something  which  no  one  of  his  earthly 
pursuits  has  supplied  or  can  supply.  He  wants  God.  He  wants 
peace.  He  wants  to  feel  his  life  founded  on  an  absolute  reality.  He 
wants  to  have  the  same  sort  of  peace  and  quiet  steal  over  him  which 
used  to  come  when  as  a  child  he  ran  to  his  mother  and  had  all  the 
ills  of  life  banished  from  thought  in  the  warm  love  of  her  embrace. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  driving,  pushing  man,  ambitious  for  wealth 
and  position,  who  misses  the  best  thing  there  is  to  get — ^the  peace  of 
God.  Many  persons  who  are  directly  seeking  it  miss  it.  Here  is  a 
man  who  hopes  to  find  it  by  solving  all  his  difScult  intellectual  prob- 
lems. When  he  can  answer  the  hard  questions  which  life  puts  to  him, 
and  read  the  riddles  which  the  ages  have  left  unread,  he  thinks  his 
soul  will  feel  the  peace  of  God.  Not  so,  because  each  problem  opens 
into  a  dozen  more.  It  is  a  noble  undertaking  to  help  read  the  riddles 
of  the  universe,  but  let  no  one  expect  to  enter  into  the  peace  of  God 
by  such  a  path.  Here  is  another  person  who  devotes  herself  to  noth- 
ing but  to  seeking  the  peace  of  God.  Will  she  not  find  it?  Not 
that  way.  It  is  not  found  when  it  is  sought  for  its  own  sake.  He 
or  she  who  is  living  to  get  the  joy  of  divine  peace,  who  would  "have 
no  joy  but  calm,"  will  probably  never  have  the  peace  which  passeth 
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understanding.  Like  all  the  great  blessings,  it  comes  as  a  by-product 
when  one  is  seeking  something  else.  Christ's  peace  came  to  him  not 
because  he  sought  it,  but  because  he  accepted  the  diviae  will  which 
led  to  Oethsemane  and  Calvary.  Paul's  peace  did  not  flow  over  him 
while  he  was  in  Arabia  seeking  it,  but  while  he  was  in  Nero's  prison, 
whither  the  path  of  his  labors  for  helping  men  had  led  him.  He  who 
forgets  himself  in  loving  devotion,  he  who  turns  aside  from  his  self- 
seeking  aims  to  carry  joy  into  any  life,  he  who  sets  about  doing  any 
task  for  the  love  of  God,  has  found  the  only  possible  road  to  the  per- 
manent peace  of  God. 

There  are  no  doubt  a  great  many  persons  working  for  the  good 
of  others  and  for  the  betterment  of  the  world  who  yet  do  not  succeed 
in  securing  the  peace  of  God.  They  are  in  a  frequent  state  of  nerves ; 
they  are  busy  here  and  there,  rushing  about  perplexed  and  weary, 
fussy  and  irritable.  With  aU  their  eflforts  to  promote  good  causes, 
they  do  not  quite  attain  the  poise  and  calm  and  interior  peace.  They 
are  like  the  tumultuous  surface  of  the  ocean  with  its  combers  and  its 
spray,  and  they  seldom  know  the  deep  quiet  like  that  of  the  under- 
lying, submerged  waters  far  below  the  surface.  The  trouble  with 
them  is  that  they  are  carrying  themselves  all  the  time.  They  do  not 
forget  themselves  in  their  aims  of  service.  They  are  like  the  ill  person 
who  is  so  eager  to  get  well  that  he  keeps  watching  his  tongue,  feeling 
his  pulse,  and  getting  his  weight.  Peace  does  not  come  to  one  who  is 
watching  continually  for  the  results  of  his  work,  or  who  is  wondering 
what  people  are  saying  about  it,  or  who  is  envious  and  jealous  of 
other  persons  working  in  the  same  field,  or  who  is  touchy  about 
^'honor*'  or  recognition.  Those  are  just  the  attitudes  which  frus- 
trate peace  and  make  it  stay  away  from  one's  inner  self. 

There  is  a  higher  level  of  work  and  service  and  ministry  which, 
thank  God,  men  like  us  can  reach.  It  is  attained  when  one  swings 
out  into  a  way  of  life  which  is  motived  and  controlled  by  genuine, 
sincere  love  and  devotion,  when  consecration  obliterates  self-seeking, 
when  in  some  measure,  like  Christ,  the  worker  can  say  without  reserva- 
tions, **Not  my  wiU  but  thine  be  done.^' 


Havxetobd  Colleqs,  Haverford,  Pa. 
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BRITISH  POETS  OF  THE  GREAT  WAR 

The  Eev.  Lauchlan  MacLean  Watt,  M.A.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland 


L  Time  heels  scars  in  human 
memory:  and  forgetfulness,  a  nurse 
as  gentle  as  sleep,  smoothes  out  the 
stark  recordings  of  sorrow  from  the 
heart  and  brain — all  too  soon,  some- 
times. The  world  that  was  saved 
from  bondage  to  an  ugly  and  aggres- 
sive ambition  is  apt  to  dance  to 
rhythm  of  laughter  before  the  graves 


of  her  defenders  have  grown  green. 
It  is  but  as  yesterday  that  the  long 
furrows  of  the  trenches  were  drenched 
by  spray  of  shrapnel — shaken  and 
broken  by  high  explosives.  The  cry 
of  the  brave  in  their  last  agony  rang 
along  them.  The  vigil  of  the  night 
stared  gray-faced  at  the  dawn,  won- 
dering what,  of  life  and  death,  the 
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breaking  day  might  bring.  The 
trenehes  will  soon  be  filled,  and  the 
fields  which  battle  ripped  will  be 
leveled  and  under  the  plow  once 
more.  For  humanity  is  the  child  of 
reactions,  to-day,  with  outstretched 
hands,  pleading,  '^I  shall  never  for- 
get," and  to-morrow  planting  new 
gardens,  oblivious  of  old  graves.  Yet 
we  should  not  turn  lightly  from  the 
thought  of  those  who  were  our  sacri- 
fice slain  for  us,  nor  shut  our  hearts 
and  ears  to  the  voices  borne  out  of 
their  hour  of  passion,  across  the  ever- 
widening  gulf  of  time. 

The  soldier-poets  of  the  war  ai^ 
a  unique  band.  Some  of  them  had 
not  known  the  emotional  escape  in 
utterance  before  the  stillness  of  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  made 
them  hear  their  own  heart-beat,  or  the 
big-eyed  stars  in  the  wide  skies  above 
them  touched  their  imagination  to 
thought  of  the  ideals  which  dogged 
them,  close  as  their  shadow.  And  of 
these,  also,  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
cry  provoked  by  the  war  is  frequently 
not  warlike,  but  expresses  the  hunger 
for  green  lanes,  lighted  windows,  the 
voice  of  birds  and  streams  and  breezes 
that  stir  the  woodlands  and  harvest- 
fields  of  home.  This  is  but  natural, 
after  all,  for  the  circumstances  of 
war  did  make  the  soul  often  pine  for 
the  road  that  had  led  through  the 
shattered  villages,  on  to  the  quays 
where  the  ships  were  getting  ready  to 
recross  the  intervening  seaa 

As  one*  said  in  his  appeal  to  his 

folk: 

Listen  to  the  wind  that  hurries  by, 
To  an  the  song  of  Life,  for  tones  you  knew. 
For  in  the   Toice   of  birds,   the   scent   of 

flowers, 
The  evening  silence,  and  the  falling  dew, 
Through  every  throbbing  pulse  of  Nature's 
powers 
111  speak  to  you. 

They  were  lovers  of  home,  and  of  the 
home-folk;  and  those  especially  so 
who  went  out  early  in  the  sudden 
crisis  of  world-awakening.    Nowhere 

^Erie  FHswater  WlUdiisoii. 


is  this  better  felt  and  ezprest  than 
thus: 

When  Pm  among  a  blaze  of  lights 

With  tawdry  music  and  cigars    •    •    • 

Sometimes  I  think  of  garden  nights. 
And  elm-trees  nodding  at  the  stars. 

I  dream  of  a  small  fire-lit  rooip. 

With  yellow  candles  burning  straight. 
And  glowing  pictures  in  the  gloom. 

And  kindly  books  that  hold  me  late. 
Of  things  like  these  I  love  to  think 

When  I  can  never  be  alone: 
Then  some  one  says,  "Another  drink  f 

And  turns  my  living  heart  to  stone.' 

It  is  a  perfect  bit  of  psychology,  and 
every  one  of  us  who  remembers  feels 
how  true  is  its  every  line. 

Further,  a  great  many  of  the  poets 
were  not  soldiers  by  choice,  except 
only  the  choice  of  the  necessity  of 
duty  for  the  sake  of  all  that  true  men 
love.  Hence  their  cry  has  not  the 
hate  of  the  German  hymn  in  it.  The 
only  hate  they  know  is  hate  of  wrong, 
hate  of  outrage.  The  scorn  for  a  lie, 
the  deeply  yearning  affection  for 
love's  simplicities,  the  desire  after  the 
best  were  their  inspirations. 

The  blackbird  sings  to  him,  '^BrofheTi 
brother, 

If  this  be  the  last  song  yon  shall  sing. 
Sing  well,  for  you  may  not  sing  another; 

Brother^  sing."* 

It  may  perhaps  seem  to  the  outsider 
remarkable  that  with  such  aristo- 
cratic elements  in  our  story,  the  ap- 
peal of  democracy  roused  the  Empire 
like  the  trumpet  of  judgment.  Yet  it 
need  evoke  no  wonder.  For  we  are 
made  up  of  peoples  to  whom  freedom 
was  as  a  religion.  The  Scot  suffered 
for  it,  through  generation  after  gen- 
eration. The  Englishman  had  his 
share.  To  the  Irishman  it  is  almost 
a  fetish,  whose  worship  is  rather  a 
conundrum  than  a  ritual.  To  think 
it  wonderful  is  in  fact,  to  forget 
what  Bannockbum,  Chalgrove  Field, 
Magna  Carta,  and  the  Declaration  of 
Bights  signify. 

Among  the  poets  are  all  classes — all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men — sons  of 


*  Siegfried  SMsoon. 
*JalUii  Grenlell. 
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the  old  and  the  new  nobility  of  rank 
and  title,  as  well  as  children  of  the 
hamlet  and  the  naked  poor.  But  they 
were  all  uplifted  into  one  common 
band  of  uncommon  grace,  of  that  most 
ancient  nobility  whose  roots  are  deep 
and  wide  set  in  honor  unimpugned 
and  unimpugnable.  It  was  not  the 
bullies  of  our  empire  that  leapt  into 
the  forefront  of  the  crisis  to  make 
their  bodies  a  wall  for  liberty,  oppos- 
ing the  right  of  might  with  the  might 
of  right,  which  is  the  highest  right- 
eousness. There  is,  in  the  graves 
across  the  world  to-day,  the  sleeping 
dust  of  multitudes  whom  we  would 
never  hitherto  have  dreamed  of  seek- 
ing in  any  battlefield.  And  yet  this 
also  has  been  found  already  in  the 
story  of  our  race.  The  truest  and 
bravest  of  our  soldier  men,  whose 
names  shine  on  human  record,  have 
always  been  **very  perfect  gentle 
knights,"  with  that  scorn  for  dis- 
honorableness  which  made  them 
laugh  in  death's  face,  if  only  they 
could  get  even  a  dying  blow  at  wrong. 
The  eagerness  which  made  men  of 
peace  leap  into  war  was  nowhere 
more  strikingly  seen  than  in  the  case 
of  Clifford  Flower,  one  of  the  young 
poets,  who  was  rejected  as  being  half 
an  inch  too  short.  He  wrote  to  Lord 
Kitchener  direct,  earnestly  begging 
to  be  taken  to  bear  his  share.  'My 
Lord,"  said  he,  "I  have  answered 
your  appeal.  Will  you  answer  mine !" 
And  he  got  the  answer  in  his  accept- 
ance for  the  sacrifice. 

Constantly  through  the  verses  of 
our  soldier-poets  runs  the  sense  of  in- 
heritance, including  devotion  to  the 
old  ideals  that  are  imperishably  noble, 
uplifted  almost  to  the  level  of  a  creed 
or  a  sacrament. 

Enow  that  we  fools,  now  with  the  foolish 
dead, 

Died  not  for  flag  nor  king  nor  emperor, 
But  for  a  dream,  born  in  a  herdsman's  shed. 

And  for  the  secret  scriptureB  of  the  poor.* 


The  war  which  was  to  end  war  was 
to  begin  the  unfolding  of  a  world's 
peace  and  good-will.  "It  is  our  birth- 
right,'' wrote  another,  "to  do  some- 
thing of  this  sort,  once  in  our  lives."  * 
There  is  sometimes  the  sense  of  a 
natural  soul,  as  tho  all  divergent 
streams  of  spiritual  enterprise  and 
every  thought  of  all  our  varied  people 
had  sprung  together,  and  been  unified 
in  the  white  heat  of  a  wide  world's 
awakening. 

If  I  should  die,  think  only  this  of  me 
That  there's  some  comer  of  a  foreign  land 
That  is  forever  England.* 

Of  course  many  of  the  writers  had 
been  poets  before  the  war.  Rupert 
Brooke  would  have  been  heard  of,  war 
or  no  war,  for  he  was  a  quiet  follower 
of  the  call  of  scholarship  end  the  re- 
finements of  true  literature,  repre- 
sentative of  the  best  things  of  univer- 
sity life  and  ideals.  Francis  Ledwidge, 
too,  though  as  poor  a  man  as  ever 
was  in  Ireland — ^and  God  knows  there 
can  be  few  poorer  than  the  Celt! — 
was  yet  already  rich  in  promise  as 
a  poet,  whose  heart  possest  all  the 
treasures  of  the  blue  skies,  the  green 
fields,  the  bird-frequented  groves,  and 
the  winds  that  breathe  among  the 
reeds  by  the  dream-haunted  margins 
)f  the  lochs  of  his  native  land.  Wher- 
ever he  went  these  went  with  him. 
His  feet  moved  along  the  way  of 
memory,  in  familiar  tracks.  Thus 
'•In  France,"  he  said :  • 

Whatever  way  I  turn  I  find 
The  path  is  old  unto  me  still 

The  hills  of  home  are  in  my  mind 
And  there  I  wander  as  I  wilL 

Or  again: 

And  when  the  war  is  over  I  shall  take 

My  lute  adown  to  it,  and  sing  again 
Songs  of  the  whispering  things  among  th4 
brake 
And  those  I  love  shall  know  them  by  their 
strain 
rheir  airs  shall  be  the  blackbird's  twilight 
song, 
Their  words  shall  be  all  flowers  with  fredi 
dew's  hoar 


«Profesior  KetUi. 


•Lionel  Field. 
*  Rupert  Brooke. 
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But  it  18  lonely  now,  in  winter  long, 
And,  God  I   to  hear   the  blackbirds  sing 
once  more! 

So  also,  John  William  Streets 
should  have  been  heard  of  apart  from 
the  war.  He  was  a  Derbyshire  miner, 
groping  out  of  the  darkness  of  his 
youth's  environment  after  the  gleam 
of  culture,  his  aspirations  seeking 
emotional  escape  in  verse  according 
as  he  could  find  opportunity.  And 
there  were  others,  many,  whose 
achievements,  however  partial,  were 
already  none  the  less  marked  by  sure 
evidence  of  the  gift  divine,  which,  had 
death  not  snatched  them  out  of  song 
into  silence,  should  have  made  their 
influence  felt  in  varying  measure 
along  the  years. 

Undoubtedly  they  were  for  the 
most  part  lovers  of  peace;  but  with 
so  vast  a  passion  did  they  love  her 
that  they  were  uplifted  to  such  a 
pitch  of  necessity  as  to  be  forced  by 
the  very  power  of  their  love  to  face 
the  hatefulness  of  war  for  her  sake. 
Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  were  of  the 
old  stuff  that  in  every  generation 
has  made  fighting  men  who  never 
were  averse  to  war — such  as  Brian 
Brooke  whose  father  and  two  brothers 
were  in  the  army,  and  two  in  the 
navy,  and  who  himself  always  desired 
to  be  a  soldier,  being  thwarted  from 
his  desire  by  the  defective  eyesight 
which  for  a  while  kept  him  out  of 
the  fulfilment  of  his  dream. 

Of  them  all  it  may  be  said  -that 
they  were  our  truest  idealists,  sud- 
denly awakened  to  realization  of  the 
fact  that  we  seemed  to  have  grown  soft 
through  ease  and  aflfluence,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  arrogance  had  cul- 
tivated a  hunger  to  possess  the  world, 
and  to  trample  on  ancient  liberties  of 
peaceful  nations.  Their  sacrifice  sets 
their  names  above  the  horizon  of  a 
new  world's  hope,  as  a  galaxy  herald- 
ing a  dawn  of  promise  for  the  genera- 
tions bom  or  to  be  born  out  of  our 
night  of  pain.  The  world  was  to  have 
a  resurrection,  but  out  of  their  graves. 


Their  youth,  escaped  from  the  clay, 
should  add  a  pure  elevation  to  the 
world's  effort  after  the  best. 

The  day  of  liberty  was  their  hope, 
and  from  the  thought  of  that  they 
gathered  strength  to  cry — ^ 

Lovers  of  life,  we  pledge  thee  Liberty  I 

And  again: 

O  Liberty,  at  thy  eonunand  we  ehaUenge 
Death. 

It  was  to  be  a  day  also  of  happiness, 
a  day  differing  entirely  from  the  days 
of  gray  sorrow  and  travail  which  now 
they  knew. 

Fell  year,  nnpitiful, — slow  days  of  scorn, 
Tour  kind  shall  die,  and  sweeter  days  be 
bom. 

It  is  true  that  much  of  the  verse 
which  they  wrote  was  only  scraps, 
scribbled  in  drab  daybreaks  out  of 
weary  vigils,  or  a  few  aspirations,  or 
messages,  often  like  ejaculations,  be- 
fore they  went  over  to  death.  Some 
of  these  were  found  on  their  bodies 
where  they  fell  —  holy  things  that 
were  born  in  unholy  places.  They 
were  written  in  most  unpoetic  en- 
vironments— in  the  miserable  Grub 
Street  of  the  trenches,  in  the  mire 
and  drizzle,  in  the  frost  and  chill  and 
horror  of  the  verge  of  ruin  in  No 
Man's  Land — the  verge,  nevertheless, 
of  the  eternal  truth  of  final  things. 
And  tho  it  may  seem  to  the  fire- 
side critic  as  tho  the  verses  were 
sometimes  the  utterance  of  a  pose, 
as  tho  the  soul  that  speaks  were 
conscious,  overmuch,  of  self,  yet  the 
circumstances  were  against  such 
weakness.  Out  yonder  wcioften  felt 
the  universe  swing  from  under  us, 
and  our  individuality  stand  for  the 
moment  absolutely  alone  in  the  keen 
desolate  center  of  judgment  swept  by 
the  wind  which  blows  from  the  soli- 
tude of  the  furthest  stars — ^when  the 
individual  entity  emerges  from  the 
shelter  of  the  mass,  and  knows  and 
feels  what  the  ego  truly  is,  against  the 
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edge  of  sa'crifice.   A  man  can  scarcely 
help  feeling  then 

Youth  triumphant^  greater  than  his  fate.* 

and  if  he  did  not  say  so,  it  would  be 
more  wonderful  than  saying  it. 

II.  The  poems  written  in  this  war 
differ  from  what  we  have  hitherto  had 
in  our  literature  as  war  poems,  in  that 
they  were  written  by  men  whose  sleep 
had  over  it  the  actual  uncertainty  of 
any  waking,  whose  night  had  no  as- 
surance of  a  daybreak  on  this  side  of 
life's  mystery,  those  dreams  were  set 
to  the  accompaniment  of  the  rolling 
grumble  and  bark  of  the  most  death- 
ful  artillery  the  world  had  ever 
heard.  In  this  they  differ  therefore 
from  Tennyson,  Drayton,  Campbell, 
and  Shakespeare  himself,  who  have 
given  us  such  absolutely  immortal 
verse  of  war  as  The  Charge  of  the 
Light  Brigade,  the  ballad  of  Agin- 
court,  The  Mariners  of  England,  and 
the  heart-stirring  passages  of  the  his- 
torical plays,  familiar  to  all  who  love 
their  country.  These  were  written 
out  of  national  pride,  stirred  by  the 
story  of  brave  men's  deeds  on  fields 
afar,  as  the  story  of  the  faith  of  Co- 
lumbus, in  his  Westward  venture 
after  an  unknown  world,  might  stir 
a  poet's  imagination  to-day  after  all 
the  centuries  that  have  intervened. 
It  is  true  that  we  have  had  poets  who 
fought  in  the  days  that  are  dead — 
that  Raleigh,  Surrey,  Sidney,  and 
Waller  knew  what  battle  meant,  and 
that  certain  of  our  dramatists  trailed 
a  pike  through  the  campaigns  in  the 
long  ago ;  but  you  would  not  guejs 
this  from  their  verse.  Here,  however, 
we  have  men  whom  the  world's  amaze- 
ment, passing  into  indignation,  smote 
into  the  poetic  emotion,  and  shook 
their  hearts  into  utterance  of  verse  of 
which  they  had  not  previously 
dreamed : 

On,  marchinfc  on, 
To  the  gates  of  death  with  song.* 

I  naturally  think  of  Brian  Brooke 
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and  R.  C.  Vemede  in  this  connection, 
for  I  attended  to  them  when  they 
were  brought  out  of  battle,  stricken 
and  broken.  Brooke  was  in  the 
Gordon  Highlanders  on  the  Somme  in 
1916,  and  I  had  the  honor  to  be 
their  chaplain.  I  remember  the  man- 
liness of  the  man,  the  patient  endur- 
ance he  displayed,  his  regret  at  being 
swept  out  of  the  great  movement  in 
which  he  fell,  his  honorableness, 
lovableness,  and  strength  of  charac- 
ter. He  had  fought  in  East  Africa 
first;  but  his  brother  was  killed  in 
Flanders,  and  he  came  over  into  the 
Gordons.  At  Mametz  he  was  twice 
wounded,  but  he  still  led  on,  over 
two  lines  of  German  trenches,  till  at 
the  third  he  fell.  He  was  carried 
out  to  face  three  weeks  of  agony  ere 
his  spirit  passed  out  into  the  great 
beyond. 

Vernedo  was  of  a  different  t3T[)e. 
He  was  not  the  great  strong-bodied 
soldier,  tho  the  .will  that  had  been 
ouched  to  consecration  by  the  ideal 
jbore  him  into  the  strife  and  anguish 
which  were  alien  to  his  nature.  He 
felt  the  tug  of  honor  irresistible  and 
he  left  his  quiet  and  beautiful  home  in 
Hertfordshire,  with  the  love  that  was 
precious  to  him  there,  for  the  sake  of 
what  he  felt  to  be  the  highest  call  that 
could  come  to  a  man  in  our  times. 
He  could  not  share  what  Brian  Brooke 
contemptuously  called. 

The  courage  of  the  dauntless  few 
Who  dared  to  stay  behind. 

He  had  the  impulse  of  Lovelace, 
whose  immortal  lines 

I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much, 
Loved  I  not  honor  more! 

express  what  many  a  home-loving  man 
felt  in  the  dread  day  of  the  sacrifice. 
7ou  find  this  in  his  own  poem : 

What  shaU  I  bring  to  you,  wife  of  mine, 
When  I  come  back  from  the  warf    .    .    . 

Ah,  but  you'U  know,  Brave  Heart,  jon'U 
know, 
Two  things  11]  have  kept  to  send, — 

Mine  honor,  for  which  yon  bade  me  go. 
And  my  love — my  love  to  the  end. 
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It  was  something  to  have  lived  with 
suchy  to  have  tasted  and  known  the 
trath  of  such  emotions  as  in  Freston's 
sonnet,  who  after  ten  days'  fighting, 
passed  on  higher: 

0  happy  to  have  lived  these  epic  days, 
To  have  seen  unfold,  as  doth  a  dream 

unfold. 
Those  glorious  ehivalries,  these  deeds  of 
gold. 
The  glory  of  whose  splendor  gilds  death's 

ways, 
As  a  rich  sunset  fills  dark  woods  with  fire 
And  blinds  the  traveler's  eyes.    •    .    . 

Splendor  of  men,  death  laughed  at,  death 

defied,** 
Bound  the  great  world,  on  the  winds,  is 

their  tale  blown. 
Whatever  pass,  these  ever  shall  abide. 

W.  H.  Littlejohn  gave  the  feeling 
words — 

So  there's  a  laughing  death-song  in  my  heart 
as  up  I  plod 
To  the  trenches. 

Or  again.  Major  John  t!.  Stewart,  a 
Scottish  teacher  of  youth,  in  pre-war 
days,  who  fell  in  command  of  a 
battalion  of  Staffordshires  in  1918 : 

Dying  so  I  make  myself 
Worthy  your  tears. 

He  feels  a  recompense: 

All  the  price 
Of  our  poor  faults  is  doubly  paid 
In  valor  and  in  sacrifice. 

The  war  was  to  him  as  a  new  birth: 

Blessed  be  God  above    .    .    . 

Who  blessed  my  powers  with  his  divine 
repair, 
And  gave  me  back  my  soul.    ' 

It  was  wonderful  and  nobly  pa- 
thetic to  see  youth  weigh  life  in  the 
balance  and  declare  for  honor  always. 

1  remember  how  one  used  to  sit  in  the 
mire,  and  talk  with  me  about  it,  say- 
ing, "I  don't  expect  to  get  home  again 
out  of  this  rat-pit.  But  after  all, 
what  does  it  matter  to  you  and  me, 
who  have  bad  a  good  time,  and  a  good 
share  of  life's  best,  and  who  ought  not 
to  grudge  the  last  short  journey,  if  we 
are  called  to  itf      But  my  heart  is 


sorry  for  the  boys !"  Yet  one  of  them, 
Richard  Dennys,  wrote : 

My  day  was  happy^  and  perchancts 
The  coming  night  is  full  of  stars. 

Time  may  be  lived,  as  they  lived  it,  in 
comprest  intensity,  richer  than  with 
length  of  years. 

Everybody  knows  McCrae's  im- 
mortal Flanders  poem,  one  of  the  lof- 
tiest any  war-  ever  gave  birth  to.  Love^ 
of  home  and  love  of  duty  stirred  every 
heart  as  deeply,  tho  not  to  all  was 
utterance  given  in  equal  proportion  to 
the  emotion  they  felt. 

We  were  all  lovers  of  home.  Led- 
widge  exprest  this  truly  and  pathet- 
ically when  he  wrote,  "I  have  taken 
up  arms  for  the  fields  along  the 
Boyne,  and  the  birds  and  the  blue 
skies  over  them."  The  same  thought 
was  voiced  by  Leslie  Coulson : 

Mayhap  I  shall  not  walk  again 

Pown  Dorset  way,  down  Dorset  way: 
Nor  pick  a  peony  in  a  lane 

Down  Somerset  and  Sussex  way: 
But  tho  my  bones  unshriven  rot 
In  some  far  distant  alien  spot 
What  soul  I  have  shall  rest  from  eara 
To  know  that  meadows  stiU  are  fair 
Down  Devon  way,  down  Devon  way. 

There  were  moments  and  episodes 
which  stirred  us  to  such  thoughts,  as 
when  a  bird's  song  carried  us  right 
across  the  seas. 

In  the  mire  of  the  Valley  of  Shadow, 

The  shadow  of  pain. 
We  stood  in  the  wearisome  trenches, 
The  terrible  trenches. 

In  battle's  red  rain. 

The  heavens  were  watchful  above  us: 

Within  us  was  gloom, 
For  the  rifles  rasped  hideous  laughter, 
Hell's  horrible  laughter, 

The  laughter  of  doom. 

But  sudden  our  hearts  leapt  within  us. 

And  woke  with  a  cry; 
For  a  marvel  dropt  down  from  the  doudland. 
Like  a  star  from  the  cloudland — 

'Twas  a  lark  in  the  sky  I 

Our  souls  sought  the  hills  and  the  meadows, 

Afar  o'er  the  foam: 
As  through  mist  we  beheld  the  long  ridges, 
The  green  and  gray  ridges, 

The  dear  fields  of  home. 
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^^d  we  babbled  old  words  in  our  longing, 

And  our  lips  tried  to  pray — 
"O  God,  bring  us  safe  to  the  homeland, 
To  the  hearts  in  the  homeland, 

We  love,  far  away." 

And  we  saw,  as  in  dream,  the  dear  faces, 

As  in  moments  gone  by; 
Then  we  turned  us  again  to  our  vigil, 
Made  strong  for  our  vigil 

By  that  lark  in  the  skyt  ^ 

Behind  all  the  bravery,  and  the  sor- 
row, the  pain,  and  the  dying,  the 
glory  and  the  sacrifice,  like  a  lark's 
song,  was  that  tender  and  uplifting 
thought  of  home. 

We  said  that  there  were  all  classes 
and  kinds  of  men  who  sang  as  they 
fought  along  the  way  to  death.  Ver- 
nMe  was  an  author  of  successful 
promise ;  Wyndham  Tennant,  a  Win- 
chester boy,  fell  at  nineteen :  Nicholas 
Todd  and  Alexander  Robertson  were 
schoolmasters:  Kettle  was  an  Irish 
professor:   Hodgson  was  a  classical 


scholar  of  Oxford :  Sterling,  of  Pem- 
broke CoU^e,  Oxford,  was  Newdigate 
Prizeman  in  1914 :  Freston  and  Mack- 
intosh were  Oxford  men  also:  Sorley 
had  an  intellectual  inheritance:  Scott 
Craven  was  a  successful  actor :  Rupert 
Brooke  was  a  scholar  and  thinker :  but 
Ledwidge  had  been  an  Irish  scaven- 
ger: and  the  rest  were  clerks  and 
workmen  of  various  degree-^  multi- 
tude whose  universities  were  the  fields 
and  mountains,  the  streets  and  fac- 
tories, and  whose  professors  were  the 
cares  and  struggles  of  daily  life  and 
its  chances.  The  statue  of  Memnon, 
struck  into  sound  by  the  dawn,  is  the 
only  thing  we  can  think  of,  when  we 
remember  so  many  stirred  to  a  lyric 
cry  by  the  daybreak  whose  setting  sun 
so  many  of  them  were  not  to  see.  The 
age  we  live  in  is  not  all  materialism. 
Soul  rules  the  world  stUL 
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The  world  has  traveled  a  long  way 
since  the  esoteric  characteristics  of  the 
Fourth  Oospel  required  explanation  as 
part  of  the  authentic  Christian  mes- 
sage. Once  treated  as  a  difficult  and 
awkward  excrescence  of  the  primitive 
gospel,  they  have  slowly  but  irresist- 
ibly gained  in  influence,  until  to-day 
there  are  vast  stretches  of  Christian 
speculation  and  practise  where  the 
authentic  historical  facts  of  a  Mark 
are  never  so  much  as  thought  of. 

We  shall  not  inquire  into  the  reason 
for  this  shifting  of  emphasis,  nor  do 
more  than  hint  at  the  danger  that 
lurks  in  any  neglect  of  the  historical 
material.  The  truth  is  that  there  is 
something  in  man  which  scorns  the 
temporal  items  called  historical  facts. 
We  want  to  get  so  near  to  God — 
"closer  than  breathing" — that  we  can 
appreciate  the  strength  of  the  Brah- 
man tai  tvam  asi  (i.e.,  oneness  with 
God),  even  at  the  risk  of  breaking 
with  the  world  of  sense-impressions 
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and  ending  in  a  hazy  subjectivism. 

This  explains  the  powerful  influ- 
ence of  such  thinkers  as  Maurice 
Maeterlinck.  This  Franco-Belgian 
artist,  whom  0.  Mirbeau  exuberantly 
called  the  "Belgian  Shakespeare" 
after  the  production  of  La  Princesse 
Maleine,  has  given  a  voice  to  these 
very  feelings,  and  as  the  spokesman  of 
many^  aspiring  souls  he  deserves  a 
better  treatment  than  being  elbowed 
into  the  limbo  of  ecstatics  as  just  one 
more  "mystic'*  with  a  more  or  less 
pagan  philosophy  of  life.  For  we  are 
all  mystics  now — even  those  who  deny 
the  imputation;  and  "pagan"  has  be- 
come as  meaningless  as  "orthodox"  or 
"radical"  or  "Christian."  As  for  phi- 
losophy, Maeterlinck  would  probably 
scorn  the  label.  He  is  a  poet,  with 
privileges  which  no  philosopher  can 
daim. 

When  Schleiermacher  made  feeling 
the  essence  of  religion  he  dealt  a  mor- 
tal blow  to  all  rationalizing  of  *i;he 
unspeakable,"  and  all  the  efforts  of 
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science  to  cure  the  wound  have  failed 
abjectly.  Anyway,  the  dry  light  of 
reason  has  not  accomplished  so  very 
much  toward  making  men  happy  in 
these  latter  years  that  have  seen  the 
downfall  of  so  many  ^'reasonable" 
things ;  so  that  many  are  quite  willing 
te  listen  to  Plato  and  John  and  Tauler 
and  Swedenborg  and  Emerson  and 
Maeterlinck.  We  feel  that  we  are 
always  on  the  edge  of  some  new  reve- 
lation; that  beyond  is  always  jilst 
about  to  be  touched.  We  sense  the 
illimitable  something  that  dwells  in 
the  light  of  setting  suns,  in  the  blue 
sky,  in  the  faces  of  children,  in  the 
loves  of  mortals,  which  rolls  through 
all,  as  the  poets  tell  us.  We  heartily 
indorse  the  statement  of  the  ancient 


'rrhou  eanrt  not  pTove  the  Nameless,  O  mj 

son. 
Nor  canst  thou  prove  the  world  thon  mov- 

est  in, 
Thon  canst  not  prove  that  thou  art  body 

alone, 
Vor  canst  thou  prove  that  thou  art  spirit 

alone, 
Nor  canst  thon  prove  that  thon  art  both 

in  one; 
Thon  canst  not  prove  thon  art  immortal,  ne 
Nor  jet  that  thou  art  mortal.    .    .    . 
Por  nothing^  worthy  proving  can  be  proven. 
Nor  yet  disproven." 

The  schools  and  ^stems  and  dogmas 
must  shift  for  themselves. 

Maeterlinck  is  first  of  all  a  dram- 
atist. His  essays  come  later  as  a 
sort  of  apologia  pro  vita  sua.  Now, 
it  happened  that  the  youthful  poet, 
true  to  the  urge  of  adolescence,  dwelt 
much  on  the  matter  of  fate  and  death. 
The  early  dramas  are  terribly  somber. 
They  raise  a  cloud  of  dread  questions 
which  no  philosophy  this  side  of 
stoicism  can  answer.  Man  appears 
the  victim  of  a  relentless,  brute  force. 
Everybody  is  unhappy.  In  one  play 
we  have  six  blind  men,  a  young  blind 
girl,  an  old  blind  woman,  a  blind 
madwoman,  and,  worst  of  all,  three 
blind  women  praying  blindly,  with  a 
dead  leader  of  the  blind  sitting  on  a 
decaying  log,  the  symbol  of  a  dead 


creed.  What  black  question-marks 
these  unfortunates  leave  with  the 
reader !  And  then  there  are  The  In- 
truder and  Home  and  The  Death  of 
Tintagiles.  These  are  not  morbid  pic- 
tures by  any  means.  Maeterlinck 
simply  dares  to  analyze  what  is  part 
of  our  destiny.  Death  must  not  be 
denied  out  of  existence  just  because 
the  joy  literature  of  the  professional 
optimist  ignores  the  tragedy  of  life  or 
gives  it  a  rosy  name.  The  poet  does 
not  say  that  annihilation  is  the  end, 
even  if  we  make  the  characters  echoes 
of  his  own  convictions.  It  is  all  an 
allegory;  marionettes  play  a  part  of 
our  complex  experiences.  The  Death 
of  Tintagiles  is  heavy,  not  with  the 
sadness  of  abandoned  fatalism,  but 
with,  the  burden  of  a  quivering  fear. 

We  miss  here,  as  we  do  so  often  in 
life,  the  hearty  Christian  courage  that 
once  astonished  the  Romans:  '' Be- 
hold, these  Christians  know  how  to 
die ! "  Still,  the  blind  may  not  fall 
into  the  sea;  they  may  not  perish 
where  they  are;  the  guide  may  lead 
them  into  the  light.  The  matter  is 
not  settled.  There  is  faith ;  the  young 
blind  girl  hopes  .  .  .  hopes  in 
the  midst  of  the  blind  scoffers  and 
mumblers  of  ineffectual  prayers.  And 
— ^to  anticipate — ^in  the  Bluebird  we 
reach  a  triumphant  ''There  are  no 
dead ! " 

Sister  Beatrice  is  suited  less  to  the 
stage  than  to  the  religious  surround- 
ings of  a  church,  like  an  old  miracle 
play.  Its  solution  may  seem  morally 
vicious,  but  we  get,  at  last,  the  fine 
unfolding  of  the  humane  element  of 
love.  Mary  Magdalene,  who  refuses 
to  save  the  Savior  at  the  cost  of  her 
own  virtue,  brings  us  to  the  very 
modem  conception  of  the  value  of 
personality-^as  modem,  in  a  way,  as 
Monna  Vanna  with  her  solution  of 
love's  dilemma.  Of  the  Bluebird 
little  need  be  said,  so  well  is  it  known, 
but  to  repeat  the  gist  of  all  wisdom: 
''  Except  ye  become  as  little  childreui 
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ye  can  not  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  The  wisdom  of  babes  and 
the  love  of  woman  have  vanquished 
the  black  doubts  of  man. 

For  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
psychologic  fact  that  the  entrance  of 
Oeorgette  Le  Blanc,  his  devoted  wife 
and  "other  self,"  into  the  world  of 
the  brooding  poet  performs  the 
miracle  of  a  conversion  to  the  joyous, 
rapturous  outlook  upon  life. 

The  earlier  plays  seemed  to  stamp 
Maeterlinck  as  a  prophet  of  death  and 
fate,  anti-Christian  like  Ecclesiastes ; 
but  the  experience  of  love  was  enough 
to  change  that,  tho  his  characters 
never  learn  to  laugh  heartily,  any 
more  than  Hamlet  or  Faust  or  Buy 
Bias.  And  the  Bluebird  makes 
amends  for  all  the  tragedies.  Alto- 
gether, the  student  of  the  drama  is 
devoutly  thankful  for  these  thought- 
provoking  allegories  of  life,  only  a 
few  of  which  we  have  the  space  to 
mention. 

The  modem  stage  sorely  needs  the 
serious  playwright.  For  it  had  come 
to  such  a  pass  that  intelligent  people 
no  longer  expected  anything  worth 
while  in  the  theater  of  to-day.  Mr. 
Oranville  Barker  speaks  with  au- 
thority when  he  says  that  men  over 
the  age  of  twenty-five  have  been 
driven  out  of  the  theater.  A  sensual- 
ized, movieized,  commercialized  drama 
does  not  count  for  much  in  the  life  of 
serious  men.  Shaw  and  Ibsen  have 
made  good  the  claim  that  the  drama 
of  the  future  must  be  the  play  of 
ideas.  And  Maeterlinck  proved  in 
good  measure  that  the  play  is  not  a 
matter  of  motions,  of  killings  and  ab- 
ductions and  escapades,  but  an  affair 
of  emotions,  of  feelings  and  thoughts. 
In  such  a  world  even  the  fire  and  the 
bread,  the  milk  and  the  water  have  a 
message,  and  the  trees  have  tongues  to 
show  forth,  of  their  own  peculiar  es- 
sence, the  truth  that  moves  the  world. 

It  was  necessaiy  to  dwell  on 
Maeterlinck's  dramas  in  order  to  get 


at   the   heart    of   his   prose    works. 

It  is  the  S3rmbolism  of  life's  many 
events  that  fascinates  the  seer  of 
St.  Wandrille.  At  first  everything 
seemed  fatalistic.  But  things  are  not 
what  they  seem:  for  soon  man  pro- 
ceeds to  prove  himself  superior  to  the 
powers  of  nature.  As  Henley  put  it : 
'^an  is  the  captain  of  his  soul." 
Materlinck  even  makes  the  claim: 
"Scarcely  a  drama  exists  (in  all 
literature)  wherein  fatality  truly 
does  reign."  The  heroes  of  the  drama 
of  fate  do  not  war  on  destiny,  but  on 
wisdom. 

In  Wisdom  and  Destiny  we  see  tne 
wise  men  compelling  destiny,  tho  hap- 
piness is  still  offered  as  a  sort  of  high- 
est good.  First,  there  was  a  strong 
desire  to  grasp  the  elusive  beauties*of 
the  misty  regions  of  dreams  (see  The 
Treasure  of  the  Humble) ;  esthetics 
counted*  for  more  than  service.  Now, 
"  the  discovery  of  happiness  may  well 
be  the  great  aim  of  wisdom."  This  is 
an  advance  on  the  gloomy  outlook  of 
youth. 

To  trace  the  wisdom  and  the  beauty 
of  the  world  is  a  perfectly  legitimate 
proceeding.  But  it  requires  (Sym- 
pathy and  a  keen  vision.  Maeterlinck 
has  both.  He  loves  dogs  and  bees  and 
flowers.  "Our  friend,"  the  bull-dog 
Pelleas,  is  almost  human:  "He  pos- 
sesses truth  in  its  fulness;  he  has  a 
certain  infinite  ideal."  The  Elberfeld 
horses  suggest  infinite  possibilities  of 
soul  culture.  The  bees  are  models  of 
social  excellence.  The  flowers  have 
something  to  tell  man.  And  man 
points  to  God. 

''To  love  Ood  and  to  serve  him  with  all 
one's  might  wiU  not  suffice  to  bring  peace 
and  strength.  ...  It  is  only  by  means  of 
the  knowledge  and  thought  we  have  gained 
and  developed  by  contact  with  men  that  we 
ean  learn  how  God  should  be  loved." 

That  is,  the  old  cynical  despairing 
of  man's  estate,  so  common  to  the 
mystic  mind  everywhere,  is  happily 
missing. 

The  major  thesis  of  mystioiam  is 
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that  of  the  unity  of  the  tiniyerse.  Tho 
Johannine  Jesus  says,  I  and  the 
Father  are  one.  When  the  Hindu 
aspires  to  Aiman  he  wants  to  breathe 
the  very  breath  of  God.  Maeterlinck 
jufflps  over  the  break,  like  Novalis 
and  all  his  congeners.  When  he 
studies  nature  he  finds  himself,  and 
man  points  to  God. 

For  this  m3rstic  is  no  ascetic,  con- 
trary to  all  precedent.  He  enjoys  life 
in  a  thoroughly  Christian  or,  so  to 
speak,  pagan  way.  The  rope  girdle 
and  tiie  beggar's  bowl  of  India's  re* 
ligious  ecstatic  do  not  attract  him. 
Once  upon  a  time  such  souls  had  to 
flee  to  cloistered  silence,  like  De 
Chantal  and  Guyon  and  monks  by  the 
million,  fasting  and  looking  at  their 
noses  in  contemplation.  Now  t^ese 
seers  travel  about  lecturing  to  crowded 
houses — Emerson,  too,  made  use  of 
the  lyceum!  Thus  they  try  to  en- 
lighten the  blind ;  for  some  aspects  of 
mysticism  have  a  decidedly  practical 
vidue:  ^^  a  hidden  truth  is  what  makes 
us  live." 

It  is  nothing  against  such  writers 
that  they  attempt  to  do  the  impos- 
sible, trying  to  fix  in  words  the  fleet- 
ing, filmy  colors  of  the '  spirit-life 
about  which  all  of  us  can  only  stutter. 
Theology  would  ha.ve  been  ousted  as 
a  respectable  discipline  long  ago  if 
man  had  been  allowed  to  speak  only 
of  the  intelligible.  All  truth  is 
esoteric.  The  secrets  of  life  make  life 
worth  while. 

Maeterlinck  has  had  four  masters- 
in-chief:  Plotinus,  Buysbroeck,  No- 
valis and  Emerson.  All  four  were 
overwhelmed  with  this  aspect  of 
reality. 

''Certain  it  is  that  from  tlie  day  of  onr 
birth  to  the  day  of  our  death,  we  never 
emerge  from  this  elearly  defined  region,  but 
wander  in  God  like  helpless  sleep-walkers, 
or  like  the  blind  who  despairingly  seek  the 
very  temple  in  which  they  do  indeed  befind 
themselves.'' 

As  the  Scriptures  suggest,  it  is  the 
inner  life  that  counts.    Buysbroeck, 


of  whom  many  believed  that  he  had 
been  the  man  nearest  to  God  since 
Christ,  would  live  completely  in  God, 
to  be  "elaborated  beyond  our  per- 
sonality." 

Hundreds  of  pages  could  be  quoted 
to  show  how  faithful  Maeterlinck  has 
been  to  these  monitors,  whom  he  has 
translated  and  assimilated  so  well. 

Novalis  once  stated  that  four  things 
could  be  treated  mystically — ^religion, 
love,  nature,  and  the  State.  After 
seeing  what  can  become  of  the 
"State"  when  manipulated  by  de- 
signing parties  in  troubled  times,  we 
may  be  pardoned  if  we  express  our 
doubts  concerning  the  mystical  nature 
of  laws  and  taxes  and  jails  and  rulers 
in  any  but  a  Pickwickian  sense ;  but 
the  first  three  have  always  been  the 
realm  of  the  mystic.  The  author  of 
The  Buried  Temple  has  made  them 
his  own. 

And  then  there  is  death.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  become  intoxicated  with  the 
idea  of  death  and  so  arrive  at  the  very 
delirium  of  mysticism.  Surely  death 
is  a  mystery.  La  Mort  is  a  book  that 
ends  quite  naturally  in  a  mist  of  dif- 
ficulties. We  once  thought  of  count- 
ing the  question-marks  in  this  work. 
It  was  not  just  a  play — ^it  showed  the 
utter  futility  of  trying  to  see  the  in- 
visible. Maeterlinck  is  one  of  the 
great  fearless  questioners,  like  Kohe- 
leth  and  Beethoven  and  Ibsen.  He  be- 
lieves that  those  who  dare  to  search 
and  to  question  are  the  true  sons  of 
God.  "  To  believe  is  not  enough ;  all 
depends  on  how  we  believe."  Belief 
and  unbelief  are  idle  terms,  without 
meaning ;  it  is  the  spirit  that  kills  or 
quickens. 

Such  spirits  find  small  solace  in 
the  "  triumphs  "  of  modem  life.  The 
chicanery  and  duplicity  of  politics 
leaves  them  cold.  They  often  stand 
aloof.  They  know  that  we  are  such 
stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of;  the 
dwellers  in  Plato's  cave  see  only  the 
shadow  of  reality.    It  will  not  do  to 
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make  light  of  this  temper,  especially 
when  one  believes  in  sacraments  and 
inspiration  &nd  ideals.  Not  even  a 
puritan  Scot  like  Carlyle  is  safe  in 
such  air.  And  it  is  well  known  how 
heartily  mystics  despise  official  ordi* 
nances  and  ecclesiastical  decrees  and 
social  conventions. 

It  is  easy  to  be  deceived  by  the  cry 
that  men  have  of  late  tamed  to 
spiritiial  things  en  masse — ^that  was 
the  pardonable  expectation.  In  re- 
ality, many  of  the  finest  spiritual 
monitors  have  retired  into  the  silent 
places,  and  there  they  must  be  sought 
out.  Maeterlinck  is  not  the  man  for 
such  as  expect  the  supreme  revelation 
in  the  shoutings  of  the  crowd  and  the 
crush  of  the  market-place,  who  think 
a  thing  is  true  because  it  is  x>opular. 
He,  like  Ruysbroeck  in  the  woods  and 
John  on  Patmos,  woos  the  silences 
of  the  night  and  the  calm  of  medita- 
tion. 

But  here  is  the  assuring  thing  about 
this  affliction  called  mysticism:  the 
scientist  himself  has  turned  mystic 
these  days.  Letting  alone  the  theories 
of  modem  physics,  as  transcendental 
as  the  speculations  of  any  mystagog, 
it  may  be  pointed  out  how  a  Poin- 
car6,  in  Science  and  Method,  speaks 
of  feelings  and  intuitions,  of  uncon- 
scious work  in  mathematical  "crea- 
tion," of  inspirations  and  sudden 
illumination.  Psychology  and  bi- 
ology and  mathematics  even  make 
short  work  of  the  old  idea  of  fixt 
points  and  systems. 

We  are  all  eager  to  understand  the 
strange  events  that  happen  every  day. 
We  have  not  yet  been  told.  Jesus  has 
not  told  all.  "  I  have  yet  many  things 
to  tell  you  .  .  ."  Nor  have  Plato 
and  Swedenborg  and  Emerson.  And 
therefore  we  turn  exi)ectantly  to  these 
later  voices  which  recall  the  promise 
that  we  shall  be  lead  into  the  trath. 
LHnconnu  et  Vinconnaissdble  sont  et 
seront  peui-etre  ioujours  necessaires 
i  noire  ionheur  (The  unknown  and 


unknowable  are  and  perhaps  alwajs 
will  be  necessary  to  our  mental  well- 
being— ia  Mori,  p.  270) . 

However,  such  writings  are  not 
every  man's  food.  We  know  of  a  case 
where  fourteen-year-old  school  girls 
in  a  supposedly  model  school  are  ex- 
pected to  study  and  analyze  Emer- 
son's trancendental  essays  —  a  pro- 
ceeding about  as  useful  as  a  criticism 
of  the  Kantian  epistemology  by  a 
plumber. 

Voices  are  sometimes  heard  dis- 
crediting Maeterlinck's  message  be- 
cause it  is  couched  in  language  not 
specifically  Christian,  or  because  it 
lacks  the  imprimatur  of  a  religious 
body.  Any  man  with  one  eye  can  see 
that  the  Church  has  not  answered 
humanity's  questions,  even  with  the 
considerable  trimming  of  Christ's 
words  and  the  great  show  of  authori- 
ties. Officialdom  has  done  its  best  to 
burke  some  rather  important  matters 
about  the  soul  and  God  and  destiny. 
And  so  it  may  be  freely  admitted  that 
the  gamut  of  Maeterlinck's  ideas  lacks 
the  sonority  and  robustness  of  a 
Browning,  tho  it  is  oriental  in  its 
rich  elusiveness  and  Hebraic  in  re- 
ligious fervor.  We  need  the  support 
of  the  thinker  who  approaches,  from 
the  outside,  as  it  were,  the  Christian 
conviction,  and  shows  that  there  is 
much  to  the  Christian  claim,  in  spite 
of  the  fiasco  of  conventional  reli^on. 
One  gain  is  that  the  message  makes  an 
appeal  to  men  who  for  one  reason  or 
another  have  given  up  the  Biblical 
phraseology,  but  who  would  be 
shocked  to  learn  that  they  are  there- 
fore to  be  pushed  beyond  the  pale  of 
essential  Christian  thought.  It  is 
never  wise  to  belittle  the  fact  that 
truth  can  speak  many  languages. 

Maeterlinck  was  educated  in  a 
Jesuit  college  at  Ghent.  The  char- 
acter of  this  early  religious  instrac- 
tion  was  not  of  a  kind  to  endear 
Christianity  to  him.  The  Qallic  soul 
does  not  take  kindly  to  the  preaohin; 
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of  a  Bolfarous,  vindictive  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  monks  of  the  College 
of  St.  Barbe  left  a  sense  of  disillusion 
and  failure.  It  is  not  his  fault  that 
bees  and  flowers  are  more  interesting 
than  seholasticiam  and  dogmas. 
He  does  not  laugh  in  his  books.    It 


is  a  serious  business  to  be  oneself,  as 
Peer  Gynt  found  out  to  his  cost.  But 
it  has  been  given  to  him  to  uncover 
again  some  facets  of  reality  that 
scintillate  under  his  brilliant  style 
and  that  remind  us  how  many-sided 
truth  really  is. 


II.    MAETERLINCK'S  "BETROTHAL'' 

The  Rev.  Reed  Taft  Bayne^  Superior,  Wis. 


To  those  of  us  who  reveled  in  the 
weird  and  gorgeous  fantasy  of  The 
Bluebird,  Maeterlinck's  return  to  the 
dramatic  machinery  of  fairyland  pro- 
vided a  welcome  and  joyous  relief.  It 
was  The  Bluebird  that  made  us  love 
him, — ^we  the  average,  every-day  men- 
tality, rather  too  practical  and 
healthily  philistined  to  breathe  the 
rare  atmosphere  of  his  mystioal  phi- 
losophy. It  is  true  that  his  other 
writing  had  not  gone  unappreciated, 
and  that  a  select  cult  of  serious- 
minded  faddists  attempted  to  explfun 
and  understand  him,  but  the  average 
reading  public,  in  America  at  least, 
left  him  for  "highbrow"  consump- 
tion, and  waded  diligently  through 
the  predigested  literary  breakfast 
food  of  our  best  sellers,  warranted 
not  to  produce  mental  colic  or  intel- 
lectual disturbance. 

Most  of  us  bow  before  the  patent 
medicine  school  of  literature.  We 
want  our  intellectual  nostrums  sugar- 
coated  and  palatable.  We  will  devour 
philosophy,  sociology,  psychology,  or 
any  other  "  ology,"  plentifully  dUuted 
with  interesting  dialog  and  thrilling 
plot.  Which,  of  course,  is  the  way 
Jesus  did  most  of  his  preaching. 
He  dramatized  his  message  in  his 
parables. 

The  Bluebird  enjoyed  instant  popu- 
larity. We  had  bluebirds  every- 
where, on  our  dress,  our  linen  and 
our  china.  Everybody  went  bluebird 
daffy.  The  symbol  of  happiness  was 
more  prevalent  than  the  genuine 
article.  Now  Maeterlinck  gives  us  a 
sequel  to  The  Bluebird,  with  many  of 
the  same  characters^  and  the  same 


fairyland  atmosphere.  The  first 
dramatized  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
the  second  the  forces  of  heredity. 

There  is  only  one  real  character  in 
the  play,  the  woodcutter's  son,  Tyltyl, 
the  boy  of  The  Bluebird,  now  grown 
into  a  sturdy  youth,  dreaming  his 
dreams  and  visions  of  the  eternal 
feminine.  Maeterlinck  repeatedly  re- 
minds us  that  his  other  characters  are 
only  the  dramatization  of  the  boy's 
soul  impulses  —  memory,  will,  con- 
science, hereditary  impulses,  and  the 
like — those  invisible  antagonists  that 
in  the  subconscious  arena  of  the  soul 
fight  out  the  momentous  decisions 
which  we  translate  into  conscious  liv- 
ing. In  The  Bluebird  phjrsical  things 
were  given  a  soul.  We  saw  the  soul 
of  water,  of  milk,  of  bread,  of  sugar, 
the  soul  of  the  dog  and  the  cat  and 
the  trees.  But  in  The  Betrothal  the 
fairy  gearing  is  reversed,  and  the 
psychological  receives  physical  sym- 
bols which  become  actors  in  the 
drama — the  old  drama  of  the  way  of 
a  man  with  a  maid,  which,  if  I  remem- 
ber rightly,  stumped  the  wise  man  of 
Proverbs,  tho  Maeterlinck  easily  ex- 
plains it  by  heredity,  environment, 
with  a  smattering  of  eugenics,  the 
whole  dished  up  in  as  alluring  a  con- 
coction of  fairylore  as  "Alice  in 
Wonderland  "  or  "  Peter  Pan." 

It  is  Christmas  eve,  seven  years  pre- 
cisely as  to  date  and  hour,  since  the 
good  fairy,  Berlylune,  came  to  start 
the  children  on  their  quest  after  the 
Bluebird.  And  the  scene  is  the  same, 
the  interior  of  the  woodcutter's  cot- 
tage, the  great  fireplace,  with  its  pots 
and  pans,  the  grandfather's  clock,  the 
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spinning  wheel  and  the  rest.  Tyltyl, 
asleep  in  his  bed  in  the  comer,  is 
awakened  by  the  entrance  of  the 
fairy,  who  bids  him  make  haste  and 
dress  himself  and  go  with  her  to  find 
his  fivtnre  wife.  She  bids  him  think 
of  all  the  girls  he  has  come  to  know 
about  the  countryside,  and  the  boy, 
with  the  bashful  awkwardness  natural 
on  such  a  subject,  admits  that  there 
are  six  maidens  who  have  made  more 
than  an  ordinary  impression  upon 
him.  The  fairy  informs  him  thait  it 
will  be  necessary  to  summon  these 
maidens  to  the  cottage  in  order  that 
they  shall  all  start  at  once  for  the 
home  of  his  ancestors  and  '^  the  land 
of  unborn  children  " — for  be  it  known 
unto  you  that  the  choice  of  a  man's 
wife  is  a  matter  which  his  ancestors 
and  unborn  children  have  the  sole 
power  to  decide.  Tyltyl  himself  has 
nothing  to  say  about  it ;  it  is  entirely 
up  to  his  ancestors  and  his  children 
which  are  to  be. 

In  order  that  the  maidens  of  Tyl- 
tyPs  fancy  may  be  expeditiously 
wafted  to  the  cottage,  the  fairy  gives 
him  a  little  magic  cap,  similar  to  the 
one  in  The  Bluebird,  except  that  in 
place  of  being  adorned  with  a  dia- 
mond, this  cap  has  a  sapphire  which, 
when  turned,  has  the  magic  power  of 
visualizing  soul  forces.  The  diamond 
in  The  Bluebird  made  visible  the  soul 
of  things,  while  the  sapphire  does  ex- 
actly the  opposite,  giving  to  invisible 
forces  a  dramatic  body.  So  no  sooner 
does  Tyltyl  turn  the  sapphire  than 
the  maidens  of  his  memory  are  con- 
jured up,  appearing,  of  course,  in  the 
order  in  which  he  remembers  them,  a 
daughter  of  the  woodcutter,  of  the 
butcher,  of  the  innkeeper,  of  the 
miller,  of  the  beggar,  and  of  the 
mayor.  And  as  we  haven't  Tyltyl's 
willing  cap  to  help  our  memory,  we 
shall  not  bather  about  their  names. 

And  now  there  joins  the  group  a 
seventh  maiden,  a  stranger  to  all  the 
rest,  a  vague  shadowy  phantom,  a 


girl  without  expression  or  voice. 
Tyltyl  tries  in  vain  to  remember  her, 
for  the  fairy  assures  him  that  she 
must  be  some  girl  whom  he  has  met 
and  forgotten,  who,  however,  can  not 
come  to  life  until  he  recalls  her.  But 
rack  his  brains  as  he  may,  he  can  not 
quite  place  her  and  so  she  remains 
the  vague  shadowy  ghost  of  a  forgot- 
ten past. 

The  party  starts  out  in  charge  of 
Destiny,  a  huge,  awesome  shape,  veho 
tries  to  fool  every  one  with  his  claim 
to  supernatural  power.  But  he 
doesn't  frighten  us,  for  we  know  him 
as  just  Luck,  or  Fate,  a  mere  super- 
stition. And  we  know  that  when 
Light,  the  symbol  of  knowledge,  shall 
appear.  Destiny  will  shrivel  to  a  mere 
impotent  pigmy.  After  all,  we  dont 
believe  in  luck  any  more,  but  we  like 
to  keep  him  handy  as  the  scapegoat 
of  our  ignorance. 

The  next  two  or  three  scenes  need 
not  delay  us.  They  are  fascinating 
bits  of  f  airylore,  but  really  little  more 
than  interlude.  So  we  will  skip  them 
and  join  Tyltyl  and  his  maidens  as 
they  reach  the  abode  of  his  ancestors. 
This  is  a  great  open  square,  bordered 
^y  the  different  dwelling-places  in 
which  Tyltyl's  ancestors  have  lived 
from  the  present  away  back  to  the 
stone  age.  In  the  foreground  is  the 
cottage  of  his  grandparents,  next  the 
farm  house  of  his  great-grandparents, 
and  thus  in  succession,  running 
around  the  sides  and  back,  an  eight- 
eenth-century shop,  a  seventeenth- 
century  house,  a  sixteenth-century 
tavern,  prison  and  hospital,  and  so  on 
down  the  long  aisles  of  time,  past  the 
houses  of  Roman  and  Greek,  clear 
back  to  the  huts  and  caves  of  primi- 
tive mankind.  From  this  literal 
house  of  many  mansions  Tyltyl's  an- 
cestors emerge  and  form  a  sort  of  jury 
to  select  from  among  the  maids  the 
one  best  suited  to  become  his  wife. 

There  are  three  more  clear-sighted 
and  influential  than  all  the  rest — the 
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Great  Peasant,  the  Great  Mendicant, 
and  tlie  Great  Ancestor.    From  the 
Great  Peasant,  Tyltyl  received  much 
of  his  industry  and  thrift,  from  the 
Great  Mendicant,  who  used  to  be  a 
beggar  back  in  the  twelfth  century, 
his  race  acquired  x>atience,  endurance, 
and  the  habit  of  never  catching  cold ; 
a  handy  sort  of  ancestor  to  have  when 
the  "flu'*  is  around,  Fm  thinking. 
The  Great   Mendicant  was   a  deep 
thinker  and  so  bred  brain  power  in 
the  race.     The  Great  Ancestor  is  a 
cave  man,  the  founder  of  the  family, 
the  Father  Adam  of  them  all,  and 
hence,  of  course,  immensely  influen- 
tial from  the  standpoint  of  heredity. 
These  three  dominate  the  choice, 
but  there  are  four  others  not  so  de- 
sirable a  part  of  TyltyPs  family  tree 
who  insist  on  being  heard.    They  are 
Rich    Man,     the     Sick    Man,     the 
Dnmkard,  and  the  Murderer.     The 
Bich    Ancestor    is    strong    for    the 
mayor's  daughter.     She  has  money, 
the  only   necessary   qualification   to 
him.    The  Sick  -Ajicestor  wants  the 
pale,  sickly  daughter  of  the  miller,  the 
Drunkard  is  infatuated  with  the  bar- 
maid from  the  inn,  while  the  Mur- 
derer, of  course,  is  attracted  by  the 
butcher's  daughter,  who  should  have 
no   repugnance    to    a   little    violent 
bloodshed. 

We  are  relieved  to  find  that  these 
undesirable  ancestors  have  little  real 
influence  over  TyltyVs  choice  that 
they  shrink  from  century  to  century, 
their  power  over  the  race  gradually 
diminishing.  All  of  which,  of  course, 
is  strictly  scientific.  Nature  tends  to 
eliminate  poisonous  traits  in  our 
heredity.  The  Mosaic  statement  that 
the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  is  visited 
only  to  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tion, while  loving  kindness  is  shown 
unto  unnumbered  generations  of 
those  who  keep  God's  commandments, 
is  strictly  in  line  with  our  modem 
ideas. 
Tho  the  beneficent  ancestors  refuse 


all  suggestions  from  the  family  black- 
sheep,  they  themselves  are  unable  to 
come  to  any  definite  conclusion  re- 
garding Tyltyl's  real  mate.  So  they 
bid  him  visit  the  land  of  unborn  chil- 
dren, whose  sight  is  always  much 
deeper  and  clearer  than  theirs,  who 
will,  no  doubt,  recognize  the  one  best 
suited  to  become  his  wife. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  only  real  character  in  the 
play  is  Tyltyl  himself.  His  ancestors, 
the  maidens,  the  fairy.  Light,  Destiny, 
and  all  the  rest,  have  no  real  existence 
outside  his  own  personality.  That 
personality  is  the  stage  and  all  the 
actors  really  a  part  of  him — as  the 
Great  Ancestor  tells  him. 

'Ton  were  already  Uving  in  me  when  T 
was  on  earth,  and  now  I  live  in  yon  while 
yon  are  stiU  on  that  same  earth.  Everything 
you  see,  this  square,  that  prison,  the  chureh, 
those  houses,  and  we  who  live  in  them,  all 
this  is  really  inside  yourself.  People  rarely 
see  it,  they  don't  even  suspect  it,  but  it's 
true." 

Emerson  has  said :  ^  Every  main  is 
a  quotation  from  all  his  ancestors," 
and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  writes: 

"Our  conscious  years  are  but  a  moment  in 
the  history  of  the  elements  that  build  us. 
Tho  to-day  I  am  only  a  man  of  letters, 
either  tradition  errs  or  I  was  present  when 
there  landed  at  St.  Andrews  a  French  bar- 
ber-surgeon to  tend  the  health  and  beard  of 
the  great  Cardinal  Beaton;  I  have  shaken 
a  spear  in  the  Debateable  l^and  and  shouted 
the  slogan  of  the  Elliots;  I  was  present 
when  a  skipper,  plying  from  Dundee,  smug- 
gled Jacobites  to  France.  And  away  in  the 
still  cloudier  past,  the  threads  that  make 
me  up  can  be  traced  by  fancy  into  the  bo- 
soms of  thousands  and  millions  of  ascen- 
dants; Picts  who  rallied  round  Macbeth, 
fliers  from  before  the  legions  of  Agricola, 
marchers  in  Pannonian  morasses,  star  gazers 
on  Chaldean  plateaus." 

What  mighty  forces  of  the  past, 
unknown,  unfathomed,  wield  their 
subtle  suasion  on  our  wills,  give 
strength  or  weakness  to  our  lives? 
What  racial  strains,  the  ceaseless 
heritage  of  countless  generations, 
blend  in  this  mystic  thing  we  call  our- 
selves f  What  ancestral  traits  crop 
out  in  all  of  us,  physical  eccentricities 
in  nose  and  hair  and  eyes;  a  certain 
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temperament^  a  special  gift,  a  natural 
ability,  a  certain  weakness?  The 
trademarks  of  bur  clan  are  stamped 
all  over  us. 

The  "  Land  of  Unborn  Children  "  is 
poetically  located  in  the  empyrean 
reaches  of  the  Milky  Way.  Here  all 
the  unborn  children  who  will  some 
day  claim  Tyltyl  as  their  direct  an- 
cestor are  assembled,  awaiting  the 
natal  ship  of  Father  Time.  TyltyPs 
great-grandchildren  are  rather  good 
sized,  the  grandchildren  smaller, 
while  his  own  children  to  be  are  jnere 
wee  tots,  for,  according  to  Maeter- 
linck, unborn  children  gradually  be- 
come smaller  as  the  hour  of  their 
birth  approaches. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  very  smallest 
who  are  to  choose  their  future  mother 
from  among  the  maidens  brought 
them,  and  at  first  they  are  as  strange- 
ly puzzled  as  were  the  Ancestors,  and 
it  is  not  until  the  smallest  tot  of  all 
finds  the  White  Phamton  hiding  be- 
hind a  pillar^  that  she  is  led  forth, 
overwhelmed  with  their  caresses  and 
proclaimed  as  the  only  one  they  will 
accept.  The  situation  is  rather  difS- 
cult  for  Tyltyl,  for  try  as  he  may,  he 
can  not  remember  her,  and  of  course 
until  he  does,  she  can  not  come  to  life. 
However  Light  assures  him  that  he 
will  meet  her  in  his  life  on  earth,  and 
then  of  course  he  will  recognize  his 
ideal  and  claim  her  for  his  wife.  The 
whole  scene,  of  course,  is  only  a  very 
beautiful  f airyizing  of  the  laws  of  sex 
affinity. 

The  last  scene  returns  us  to  the 
woodcutter's  cottage.  Tyltyl  awakens 
in  the  gracious  light  of  Christmas 
morning.  After  all  then  the  whole 
thing  has  been  only  a  dream.  The 
fairy,  the  magic  cap,  and  all  they  con- 
jured up  have  vanished  like  the  stuff 
that  dreams  are  made  of.  Here  he 
is  back  in  the  cottage,  the  wondrous 
experience  of  the  night  but  a  witching 
fantasy.  The  family  are  eagerly  pre- 
paring to  welcome  their  old  neigh- 


bors, Madame  Berlingot  and  her 
daughter  Joy,  who  have  returned  to 
their  old  home  after  an  absence  of 
six  years.  We  remember  Joy  as  Jojo, 
the  little  girl  to  whom  Tyltyl  gave  the 
Bluebird  in  the  former  play,  but  now 
she  is  a  tall,  winsome  lass,  with  eyes 
that  lure  swains'  hearts  to  wooing. 
It  is  no  wonder  Tyltyl  did  not  recog- 
nize her  in  the  weird  fairy  dream  of 
the  night,  but  now  he  knows  her,  the 
one  his  ancestors  and  unborn  children 
have  chosen  to  be  his  bride,  the  phan- 
tom maid,  who  remained  lifeless, 
awaiting  memory's  visualization,  but 
who  is  now  real  enough  and  bewitch- 
ing enough,  to  make  at  least  this  much 
of  his  dream  come  true. 

And  when  a  match  like  this  one  is 
literally  made  in  heaven,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  both  ancestors  and  unborn 
children,  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much 
to  assume  that  they  lived  happy  ever 
afterward. 

Perhaps  everything  I  would  like  to 
say  about  this  play  is  summed  up  in 
a  i)oem  of  my  mother's,  Julia  Taft 
Bayne: 

Inaudible  Toices  caU  us,  and  we  go; 
Invisible  hands  restrain  us,  and  we  staj; 
Forces  unfelt  by  our  dull  senses  swaj 
Our  wavering  wills  and  hedge  us  in  the 
way 

Wo  call  our  own,  because  we  do  not  know. 

We  creep  reluctant  through  Pain's  darkened 
room 
To  greet  Life's  dearest  joy  the  other  side; 
We  linger,  laughing,  where  the  ways  di- 
vide. 
Saying,  "So  choose  I,"  while  we  front, 
blind-eyed, 
Danger's  red  signal,  yea,  black,  imminent 
doom! 
We  knock  impatient  on  To-morrow's  door, 
Behind  which  Sorrow  sits;  nor  evermore 
Shall  anything  be  as  it  was  before. 
Nor  sweet  To-day's  unheeded  rose  rebloom. 

Are   we,   then,   slaves  of  ignorant  dreum- 
stance 
Nay,  God  forbid!     We  have  the  heavenly 

Guide, 
The  Lamp  of  Life,  the  Way  both  sure  and 

tried, 
If  we  but  walk  therein,  nor  stray  ontside* 
God  holds  the  world,  not  blind,  unreasoning 
Chance. 
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Professor  Harlan  P.  Beach,  D.D., 

America's  earliest  contacts  with  In- 
dia were  mercantile  in  character, 
when  the  United  States  carried  on  a 
profitable  direct  trade  with  that  coun- 
try, during  the  years  following  the 
Bevolution.  So  important  was  it  that 
shipowners,  like  "King  Hooper,*'  of 
Marblehead,  buUt  observatories  where 
they  expectantly  watched  for  the  re- 
turn of  their  richly  freighted  Indiar 
men. 

The  i)eriod  of  our  spiritual  helpful- 
ness began  on  a  hot  August  afternoon 
of  1806,  when  five  Williams  College 
students  sheltered  themselves  from  a 
thunderstorm  under  a  haystack.  In 
that  "observatory,"  the  work  of  the 
East  India  Company  and  its  relations 
to  India  were  described  and;  discust. 
Samuel  J.  Mills  enthusiastically  ad- 
vocated sending  the  gospel  to  lighten 
the  heathen  darkness  there.  Harvey 
Loomis  insisted  that  the  time  was  not 
ripe  and  such  a  movement  premature, 
that  if  missionaries  were  sent,  they 
would  be  murdered.  The  others  up- 
held Mills  and  eagerly  agreed  to  his 
proposal,  "Come,  let  us  make  it  a  sub- 
ject of  prayer  under  the  haystack, 
while  the  dark  clouds  are  going  and 
the  clear  sky  is  coming."  Loomis 
alone  remained'  silent.  Then  they 
separated,  with  Mills'  world-famous 
watchword,  "We  can  do  it,  if  we  will," 
ringing  in  their  ears. 

Thereafter  these  students  and  oth- 
ers, associated  with  them  as  "The 
Brethren"  in  1808,  were  the  working 
leaven  of  American  foreign  missions. 
Our  earliest  society,  the  American 
Board,  due  to  their  agitation,  was  es- 
tablished in  1810.  Its  first  quartet 
of  missionaries  to  India  was  appointed 
in  1811;  and  the  following  year  they 
and  a  fifth  man,  together  with  the 
wives  of  three  of  the  candidates,  sailed 
in  two  vessels,  the  Caravan  arriving 
in  Calcutta  on  June  seventeenth,  and 
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the  Harmony  a  few  days  later.  But 
the  East  India  Company,  about  which 
some  of  them  had  talked  under  the 
Williamstown  haystack,  was  opposed 
to  missionaries  and  ordered  them  to 
return  to  America.  By  flight  in  dis- 
guise and  openly,  the  Judsons  escaped 
to  Burma,  and  Messrs.  Nott  and 
Newell  to  Bombay. 

What  has  Ameriea  accomplished 
for  India  since  1812  f  As  India  was 
then  under  British  control,  and  later 
has  been  part  of  the  British  Empire, 
our  country  has  done  little  to  develop 
that  "rudder  of  Asia,"  except  through 
its  missionaries.  Even  in  this  capac- 
ity, the  British  workers,  combined 
with  those  from  continental  Europe, 
especially  from  Germany,  have  been 
in  such  an  ascendant  majority,  that 
we  have  exerted  a  minorily  influence. 
Thus  at  the  middle  of  last  century,  we 
had  only  four  societies  there,  repre- 
sented by  fifty-four  missionaries,  with 
863  communicants  and  6,914  in  their 
schools.  Having  fifteen  per  cent,  of 
the  force,  we  were  doing  approximate- 
ly eleven  per  cent,  of  the  work  re- 
ported. In  1915,  American  societies 
laboring  in  India  numbered  forty- 
one,  represented  by  2,105  missionaries 
and  caring  for  328,753  communicants. 
Our  societies  were  just  a  third  of  the 
entire  number  from  all  lands,  while 
our  missionaries  were  thirty-eight  per 
cent.,  and  our  communicanrts  fifty- 
seven  per  cent,  of  those  in  the  Empire. 

As  Indians  are  par  excellence  the 
religious  race  of  the  world,  the  influ- 
ence of  religious  teachers  must  be 
placed  in  the  forefront.  The  "Laws 
of  Manu"  declared  the  Brahman  to  be 
"a  mighty  god,  a  supreme  divinity, 
whether  he  be  learned  or  unlearned." 
The  missionaries,  tho  outcasts,  like 
all  other  foreigners,  are  neverthe- 
less religious  teachers,  and  as  such  are 
often  listened  to  for  the  sake  of  gain- 
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ing  merit  useful  for  ^'cutting  short  the 
Eighty-four,"  that  is,  for  reducing  the 
round  of  transmigrations,  which  are 
popularly  said  to  be  eighty-four  lakhs 
— 8,400,000 — in  number.  The  Ameri- 
can religious  teacher  has  been  present 
in  power,  as  witniess  the  godly  lives 
and  devoted  services  of  men  like  Gor- 
don Hall,  Adoniram  Judson,  the 
Scudder  and  Chamberlain  families, 
the  saintly  mystic  George  Bowen,  and 
Methodism's  veteran,  Bishop  Thoburn. 
Some  of  these  evangelistic  workers 
have  given  to  India  object-lessons 
which  have  greatly  aided  in  this  de- 
partment of  endeavor.  Thus,  Dr.  H. 
M.  Scudder's  "Bazaar  Book,  or  Ver- 
nacular Preacher's  Companion,"  pub- 
lished in  the  sixties,  presented  Chris- 
tian truth  in  conjunction  with  Tamil, 
Telugu,  and  Sanskrit  parallels  in  a 
Fauline  way  that  has  been  fruitfully 
followed  by  missionaries,  as  well  as 
by  Indian  evangelists.  So  also  George 
Sherwood  Eddy's  plan  has  been  suc- 
cessful, that  of  training  preachers  by 
means  of  a  peripatetic  seminary,  in 
which  evangelistic  touring  and  Bibli- 
cal and  theological  instruction  went 
hand  in  hand.  The  Indian  mass  move- 
ment of  to-day  is  being  greatly  fur- 
thered by  the  American  Methodist 
scheme  of  reaching  entire  villages,  or 
castes,  through  the  village  panchayet 
and  caste  leaders.  The  effect  upon  all 
societies  of  the  meetings  held  by  Rob- 
ert Wilder  under  Christian  Associa- 
tion auspices  was  to  introduce  the  best 
elements  of  Keswick  and  Northfield 
student  conferences  into  India's  mis- 
sionary program. 

The  British  government  greatly  de- 
sires to  elevate  its  Indian  subjects 
through  education,  tho  it  does  this 
through  voluntary  agencies  subject  to 
its  educational  control  and  helped  by 
its  grants-in-aid.  Of  the  577,424  in 
missionary  schools  in  1915,  thirty-five 
per  cent,  were  under  American  in- 
struction. Next  to  the  superb  work  in 
higher  education  of  the  United  Pres- 


byterians of  Scotland  stands  that  of 
American  institutions,  such  as  Beid 
Christian  College  at  Lucknow,  For- 
man  Christian  College  at  Lahore,  the 
American  College  at  Madura,  and  Al- 
lahabad University;  while  the  fore- 
most work  for  India's  young  women 
has  been  done  at  Thoburn  College, 
Lucknow,  until  the  recent  establish- 
ment of  the  Women's  Christian  Col- 
lege, Madras.  In  one  branch  of  edu- 
cation affecting  the  economic  life  of 
the  country,  America  has  been  fore- 
most. In  Ahmednagar  Mr.  Churchill'^ 
two  types  of  looms  not  only  emphasize 
one  phase  of  industrial  education,  but 
they  are  also  a  national  boon.  At 
Nadiad  the  work  of  a  Methodist  tech- 
nical graduate  did  so  much  to  develop 
mechanical  engineering  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  made  liberal  grants  to 
the  school,  to  be  recouped  through  re- 
sulting advance  in  Bombay  factories. 
The  superlative  agricultural  work  of 
Allahabad  University  has  made  ^^Sam 
Higginbotham"  a  household  name 
throughout  North  India. 

In  printing  and  the  production  of 
literature,  American  societies  seem  to 
lead.  Thus  in  the  eight  largest  mis- 
sion printing  establishments  in  the 
year  1900,  out  of  a  total  of  207,496,- 
740  pages  issued,  nine-tenths  were 
from  American  and  the  rest  from  En- 
glish and  German  presses.  American 
authorship  is  likewise  a  noteworthy 
contribution  to  India's  uplift.  The 
pioneers,  Hall  and  Newell,  published 
their  translation  of  the  Marathi  New 
Testament  in  1826;  while  Judson, 
their  fellow  voyager,  had  three  years 
earlier  printed  his  Burman  New  Tes- 
tament translation,  which,  thanks  to 
his  'lust  for  finishing,"  long  remained 
the  standard,  as  did  his  grammar  and 
monumental  dictionary.  Perhaps  the 
most  prolific  missionary  writer  was 
Dr.  S.  P.  Green.  Eleven  of  his  thirty- 
two  Tamil  publications  have  a  total 
pagination  of  4,674,  most  of  these  on 
medicine.    Dr.  S.  B.  Fairbank  has  his 
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Latinized  snmame  added  to  more  si)e- 
cies  and  genera  in  botany,  conchology, 
and  ornithology  than  any  other  mis- 
sionary, besides  being  a  voluminous 
contributor  to  the  government's  In- 
dian Gazetteer.  Dr.  Miron  Winslow 
was  an  early  Tamil  lexicographer; 
and  at  the  present  time,  Rev.  John 
Chandler  is  engaged  in  editing  for  the 
government  a  new  dictionary  of  that 
tongue.  Periodicals  founded  and  car- 
ried on  by  Americans  have  been 
among  the  best  in  the  Empire ;  and  so 
are  many  of  the  most  effective  tracts 
and  booklets.  Despite  the  govem- 
menfls  hospitals  and  dispensaries, 
their  lack  of  altruism  and  a  tendency 
toward  graft  and  bribes,  which  are 
sometimes  present,  have  made  medical 
missions  of  high  value.  From  the 
early  work  of  Dr.  John  Scudder  to 
Dr.  Van  AUen^s  and  Dr.  Wanless^s 
remarkable  records  and  institutions  of 
to-day,  American  cooperation  in  the 
"double  cure*'  of  the  nation's  sick  and 
dying  have  been  most  significant. 
Nearly  forty  per  cent,  of  the  3,584,- 
617  treatments  at  missionary  dispen- 
saries were  received  at  American 
hands,  and  our  sixty-six  hospitals 
were  patronized  to  their  limit. 

In  the  broader  realm  of  philan- 
thropy and  devotion  to  the  common 
weal,  Americans  have  won  high  praise. 
One  of  the  last  of  Queen  Victoria's 
bestowals  of  the  Eaisar-i-Hind  medal 
was  that  given  to  Dr.  Robert  A.  Hume 
as  benefactor  to  millions  through  dis- 
tribution of  famine  relief.  At  least 
eight  other  American  missionaries,  in- 
cluding four  women,  have  also  re- 
ceived, this  highly  coveted  honor, 
granted  by  the  British  sovereign  in 
recognition  of  distinguished  service  to 
the  Indian  Empire.  Among  the  med- 
alists is  W.  I.  Chamberlain,  Ph.D., 
who  was  given  the  honor  as  member  of 
Madras  Univei^ity   Senate  and   for 


other  contributions  to  educational 
progress,  a  case  paralleled  by  Presi- 
dent Ewing  of  Forman  Christian  Col- 
lege. Professor  D.  J.  Fleming,  Ph.D., 
is  at  present  working  with  a  commit- 
tee of  three  British  educationalists 
upon  a  commission  whose  findings  will 
greatly  aid  the  Indian  government 
and  Church. 

Perhaps  the  most  far-reaching 
tho  indirect,  services  rendered  In- 
dia by  the  United  States  have  been 
mediated  by  Dr.  John  R.  Mott  and 
President  Wilson.  In  1912  the  for- 
mer  went  to  tiie  Empire  as  secretary 
of  the  Edinburgh  Conference  Con- 
tinuation Committee.  There  he  held 
eight  epoch-making  conferences,  with 
an  attendance  of  450  delegates,  sev- 
enty-nine being  Indians.  Their  discus- 
sions and  published  findings  consti- 
tute the  first  demonstration  of  what 
missionary  science  can  do  for  mis- 
sions^ and  the  results  have  been  seen 
in  subsequent  advance  in  various  di- 
rections. 

President  Wilson's  influence  has 
been  phenomenal,  as  Indians  have 
read  his  utterances  on  war  and  peace. 
The  Home  Rule  League  in  part  owed 
its  inception  and  later  nurture  to  his 
views  as  to  self-determination  and  the 
rights  of  weaker  nations.  He  has  un- 
doubtedly contributed  much  to  what 
Lord  Chelmsford,  the  Viceroy,  and 
India's  Secretary  of  State  have  called 
"the  greatest  political  experiment  ever 
undertaken  in  the  world's  history," 
the  Indian  Reform  Bill,  which  has  just 
become  a  law.  And  so  America — Can- 
ada and  the  United  States — ^is  con- 
tributing in  manifold  ways  to  India's 
uplift ;  and  none  are  doing  so  abiding 
a  work  as  our  2,105  missionaries — 
evangelists,  pastors,  physicians,  phil- 
anthropists, literary  workers — all  of 
them  consistent,  loving,  devoted  Chris- 
tians. 
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THE  SUMMER  EVENING  SKY* 

Professor  John  Wright  Buckham,  D.D.  Pacific  School  of  Religion,  Berkeley, 

California 


In  one  of  those  profound  insights 
into  the  eternal  order  which  charac- 
terize the  Old  Testament  prophets, 
Jeremiah  employs  the  striking  phrase, 
"the  covenant  of  the  day  and  the  cov- 
enant of  the  night"  (33:20).  These 
two  unfailing  covenants  of  the  eternal 
truth  and  goodness,  day  and  night,  re- 
veal themselves  in  their  greatest  glory 
in  the  summer  season.  It  is  then  that 
they  carry  deepest  into  the  human 
mind  the  assured  sense  of  a  divinely 
ordered  and  trustworthy  universe.  It 
is  then  that  they  hymn  their  majestic 
antiphonal  most  harmoniously  and 
merge  into  one  another  with  the  most 
complete  and  reassuring  accord.  In 
the  glory  of  the  summertide,  day  has 
the  foremost  place,  as  is  meet — for  the 
greater  the  light  the  greater  the  glory ; 
but  the  cloudless  summer  night  is 
hardly  less  fair  and  full  of  divine  im- 
port, a  covenant  of  inexpressible 
beauty  and  sublimity. 

In  summer  the  stars  seem  most 
friendly,  their  own  unfailing  charm 
enhanced  by  the  geniality  and  balm  of 
the  summer  night.  It  is  an  ancient 
witness  to  the  part  which  the  mind 
plays  in  mediating  nature  to  us  that 
to  some  unhappy  souls  the  stars  seem 
cold,  unfeeling,  and  repellant,  while 
to  others  they  are  the  expression  of  a 
faithful  celestial  friendliness.  To  the 
friendly  soul  they  show  themselves 
friendly.  The  poets  have  found  them 
such,  and  the  mystics.  Literature  is 
full  of  this  feeling,  from  the  confident 
utterance  of  prophet  and  psalmist  to 
the  most  bizarre  of  twentieth-century 
poetry.  One  can  catch  in  imagination 
something  of  the  sense  of  relief  and 
joy  that  came  into  the  mind  of  that 
great  lover  of  the  stars,  Dante,  when, 
after  his  dreary  sojourn  among 
the  shades  of  hell  he  follows  Virgil 


up  the  winding  hollow  way,  to  return 

"To  the  fair  world:  and  heedless  of  repose 
We  climbed,  he  first,  I  foUowing  his  steps, 
Tin  on  our  view  the  beautiful  Ughts  of 

heaven 
Dawned  through  a  circular  opening  in  the 

cave: 
Thence  issuing  we  again  beheld  the  stars." 

In  contrast  to  the  solemnizing  lines 
of  the  Italian  poet  is  the  keen  and 
zestful  relish  of  earth  and  sky  of  that 
ardent  nature-lover  in  far-away,  rig- 
orous New  England,  Henry  D.  Tho- 
reau.  He,  too,  felt  the  same  friendli- 
ness of  the  stars,  exclaiming  in  his 
aphoristic  way:  "Why  should  I  be 
lonely?  Is  not  our  planet  in  the 
Milky  Way?" 

The  Milky  Way,  tho  always  to  be 
seen  spanning  the  night  sky,  is  never 
quite  so  impressive  as  in  the  summer 
night.  Mr.  Serviss  writes  of  it  that 
at  this  season 

''It  resembles  a  broad  river  meandering  in 
the  droughts  of  'dog  days,'  over  flats  and 
shallows,  and  interrupted  by  long  sand- 
bars. How  can  stars  have  been  thrown  to- 
gether in  such  forms  f  What  whirls  and 
eddies  of  the  ether  can  have  made  these  pools 
of  shining  sunsf" 

It  is  humbling  to  think  how  we  mor- 
tals saunter  enthralled  through  the 
electric  glare  and  tinsel  trappings  of 
*the  great  white  way"  of  a  modem 
city,  while  above  us,  all  unobserved, 
stretch  the  boundless  splendors  of  the 
great  white  way  of  the  night  sky  with 
all  its  environing  majesties.  What  is 
man  ? — ^until  he  finds  himself  and  his 
universe!  The  generations  to  come 
will  rediscover  the  meaning  and  glory 
of  the  night  sky.  Meanwhile  there  are 
thousands  beside  the  astronomers  who 
are  finding  something  of  its  fascina- 
tion, as  well  as  of  its  profound  mean- 
ings. 

The  splendors  of  the  summer  night 
are  patent  even  to  the  umnstracted 
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eye  that  looks  upward,  but  a  little 
study  greatly  increases  its  interest 
and  impressiveness.  Two  stars  to 
which  Mr.  Serviss  in  his  Round  the 
Tear  unth  the  Stars  directs  attention, 
as  of  especial  attractiveness  in  the 
summer  months,  are  Antares  and 
Vega.  Antares,  which  he  terms  *'the 
summer  star,"  is  to  be  seen  somewhat 
above  the  southern  horizon,  between 
two  small  stars,  startling  the  observer 
"like  a  red  meteor."  Vega  is  farther 
east,  on  the  edge  of  the  Milky  Way, 
^Srith  two  minute  stars  making  a  lit- 
tle triangle  with  it,"  and  having  blu- 
ish rays.  Antares  is  in  the  constella^ 
tion  of  the  Scorpion,  a  little  east  of 
the  head,  which  consists  of  three  ver- 
tical stars.  Below,  one  can  trace  the 
tail  of  the  Scorpion  with  an  upward 
twist  at  the  end. 

It  is  suggestive  of  the  play  of  the 
imagination  to  note  how  it  has  traced 
these  animal  and  human  forms  on  the 
sky — some  of  them  quite  too  terres- 
trial and  pagan  for  certain  of  the  theo- 
logians of  the  seventeenth  century, 
who  undertook  to  "Christianize"  the 
sky.  Saturn  was  transformed  into 
Adam,  Jupiter  became  Moses,  Venus 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  moon  the 
Virgin  Mary,  etc. — a  sorry  conven- 
tionalizing of  the  childlike  poetry  of 
the  sky. 

There  is  an  occasionally  mad,  but 
not  often  "undevout,"  astronomer 
who  is  undesignedly  led  to  study  the 
summer  sky  and  finds  it  an  unsus- 
pected  revelation.     I   refer   to   the 


camper  who  spends  the  night  without 
the  superfluity  of  a  tent.  When  the 
night  falls  upon  him  and  he  pillows 
his  head,  like  Jacob,  upon  a  stone  or 
some  substitute  therefor,  and  lets  his 
amazed  eyes  confront  the  spectacle 
above  him,  it  is  as  if  he  were  being 
gazed  upon  rather  than  gazing,  so  full 
of  eyes,  calm  but  searching,  seems  the 
heavenly  angelic  host.  There  is  in- 
finite rebuke  in  their  penetrative 
glance.  His  own  countless  impurities 
and  defects  and  carnalities  rise  be- 
fore him  in  this  pure  exposing  light, 
until  he  is  moved  to  secret  shame  and 
penitence,  and  is  almost  ready  to  ex- 
claim with  James  Stevens : 

'1  maj  have  been  a  star  one  day. 
One  of  the  rebel  host  that  fell; 
And  they  are  nodding  down  to  say 
H)ome  back  to  qb  from  hell.'" 

Yet  this  celestial  rebuke  is  full  of 
gentleness  and  friendliness.  He  feels 
himself  purged  by  it,  cleansed 
through  the  word  which  they  have 
spoken  unto  him,  and  falls  asleep  to 
dream,  like  Jacob,  of  some  subtle,  in- 
comprehensible intercourse  between 
earth  and  sky,  and  awakens  to  ex- 
claim: "Surely  this  is  the  house  of 
God,  and  this  the  gate  of  heaven.*' 
However  far-away  the  stars  may  be  to 
the  astronomer,  to  the  soul  that  has 
found  the  Great  Unity  they  are  the 
familiar  furniture  of  his  nightly 
chamber.  He  is  calmed  and  reassured 
by  their  presence  above  him,  and  finds 
unfailing  peace  in  "the  covenant  of 
the  night." 


RECENT  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  BOOK  OF 
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Professor  Andrew  C.  Zenos,  DJ>.,  LLjD.,  McCormlck  Theological  Seminftry,  Chicago,  OL 

The  almost  Bimnltaneona  appearance  of      elation  woald  be  surprizing  if  it  were  not 
these  commentaries  on  the  book  of  Bev-      that   the   general   question   of   what   the 
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Bible  has  to  say  on  the  future  outlook  of 
the  world  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
multitudes  of  Christians,  and  the  book  of 
Revelation  has  been  held  to  answer  this 
question.  On  closer  examination,  however, 
the  appearance  of  these  works  is  seen  to 
betoken  quite  another,  tho  no  less  im- 
portant  interest  in  Biblical  study.  Not 
only  do  these  three  volumes  come  at  the 
same  time,  but  they  strongly  resemble  one 
another  in  point  of  view,  method  of  ex- 
position, and  general  results  of  interpre* 
tation. 

Consider  this  fact  in  the  light  of  the 
utter  lack  of  agreement  among  interpreters 
of  the  Apocalypse  in  the  past.  Preterists, 
Futurists,  Continuous  Historians  not  only 
wrangled  as  classes  of  exegetea,  but  parted 
company  from  one  another  in  their  classes 
as  individuals,  each  dogmatically  insisting 
that  the  others  were  wrong  and  himself 
the  only  true  discoverer  of  the  real  mean- 
ings of  the  book.  It  came  to  pass  that 
the  Apocal3rpse  as  a  field  of  exegesis  had 
assumed  the  character  of  enchanted 
ground  whose  atmosphere  threw  every  bold 
adventurer,  as  soon  as  he  trespassed  upon 
it,  into  a  fi^  of  frenzied  excitement,  and 
led  him  to  forget  his  rational  moments 
and  indulge  in  all  sorts  of  wild  vagaries. 
The  result  was  that  every  exposition  dif- 
fered from  every  other  in  essential  re- 
spects. 

Ho#,  then,  is  it  that  the  three  works 
before  us  are  in  such  general  agreement 
with  one  another f  It  is  not  because  they 
have  been  in  collusion  or  stand  in  some  re- 
lation of  interdependence  to  one  another. 
Their  individual  characteristics  clearly 
forbid  such  an  explanation  of  their  agree- 
ment. That  explanation  is  rather  to  be 
found  in  the  steady  exploration  for  the 
last  forty  years  of  a  region  in  literary  and 
historical  study  formerly  closed  to  the  ex- 
plorer. This  was  the  field  of  apocalyp- 
tics.  A  group  of  writings  has  come  to 
knowledge,  including  some  twenty  or  more 
compositions  of  the  same  general  type  and 
issuing  from  the  period  between  200  B.C. 
and  200  a.d.  Not  all  of  these  were  un- 
known before  the  dawn  of  the  modem 
study  of  apocalyptic  literature.  But  those 
that  were  known  were  scattered  and 
neglected,  as  promising  nothing  important 
to  the  advancement  of  Biblical  learning. 
The  addition  of  the  new  members  to  the 


class  stimulated  interest  In  the  frbole 
group  and  set  scholars  to  examining  them 
critically.  And  interest  was  further  ex- 
cited by  recognition  of  the  apocalyptic  ele- 
ment in  the  gospels,  in  Second  Thessalo- 
nians,  and  in  Second  Peter:  The  result  of 
the  patient  and  painstaking  work  done 
thus  has  amounted  to  a  great  flood  of  liglftt 
helpful  toward  the  understanding  of  the 
great  apocalypses  of  the  Bible — ^Daniel  and 
Bevelation.  It  has  been  realised  by  in- 
terpreters that  just  as  all  poetical  worka 
must  be  studied  in  the  light  of  the  canons 
of  poetry,  and  all  epistles  must  be  studied 
as  units  in  the  larger  class  of  epistolary 
literature,  so  an  apocalypse  can  be  nnder> 
stood  only  when  the  laws  governing  the  com- 
position of  apocalypses  have  been  grasped. 

The  three  works  before  us  seem  to  sho'vr 
clearly  that  this  lesson  has  been  learned. 
Never  again  will  any  scholar,  careful  of 
his  reputation  as  such,  venture  to  write 
a  commentary  on  Daniel  or  Bevelation 
without  first  mastering  the  subject  of 
Apocalyptics. 

Aside  from  the  study  of  Apocalyptlea^ 
another  t3rpe  of  study  has  contributed  to 
the  same  better  understanding  of  the  boolc 
of  Bevelation.  This  is  the  investigation  of 
the  extent  and  details  of  that  form  of 
cult  in  the  Boman  Empire  of  the  first  two 
centuries  which  has  been  called  emperor 
worship.  All  of  these  commentaries  be- 
fore us  devote  ample  space  and  attention 
to  this  subject.  What  it  meant  for  the 
infant  Church  to  face  and  struggle  against 
emperor-worship,  so  fatal  to  its  own 
essential  life  and  spirit  and  so  impossible 
to  avoid,  is  brought  into  view  by  the 
collation  of  the  facts  made  in  recent  years 
in  this  field. 

,  Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  treading  the 
same  p'ath  opened  upon  by  much  labor 
and  patience  our  expositors  of  the 
Apocal3rpse  arrive  at  the  same  general  re- 
sults. And  yet,  as  already  intimated,  they 
are  independent  of  one  another.  And  their 
Independence  shows  itself  in  characteris- 
tic differences.  Of  the  three  Dr.  Beck- 
with's  volume,  with  its  more  than  800 
pages  of  close  print,  is  by  far  the  most 
comprehensive  and  adequate.  It  is  the 
work  of  a  scholar  who  has  grudged  neither 
time  nor  effort  in  collecting  materials 
from  all  sources,  ancient  and  modem. 
Exhaustiveness,  of  eouise,  in  a  work  of 
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tldfl  sort  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable. 
And  Dr.  Beekwith  does  not  aim  at  it. 
3nt  he  takes  care  to  pass  over  no  question 
whieh  the  present  day  student  of  the  book 
of  Bevelation  is  likely  to  ask.  His  work 
is  practically  a  work  of  reference .  to  be 
consulted  as  occasion  offers  rather  than  a 
book  to  be  read  consecutively. 

Dr.  Case's  book  is  the  briefest  and  nar- 
rowest in  compass.  His  exposition  is 
superficial  and  rapid.  He  does  not  enter 
into  minutiae;  and  frequently,  where  the 
student  vrill  expect  elucidation  of  symbolic 
portraiture  he  will  find  Professor  Case 
passing  over  the  point  to  be  cleared  up 
either  as  too  obvious  to  need  comment  or 
too  insignificant  to  interfere  with  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  general  drift  of  a  para- 
^aph  or  chapter.  Dr.  Case's  strongest 
characteristic  is  attention  to  historical 
setting.  He  has  mastered  the  mind  of  the 
first  century  and  in  his  introductory 
studies  throws  a  great  flood  of  light  on  the 
general  conditions  within  which  the 
Apocalypse  was  written. 


Mr.  Whiting  evidently  set  before  him- 
self the  less  ambitious  and  more  con- 
ventional task  of  producing  a  satisfactory 
upito-date  commentary  on  the  book  of 
Bevelation.  It  was  far  from  his  thought 
to  give  a  new  turn  to  the  study  of  the 
book,  or  to  revolutionize  the  method  of 
treating  it.  Nevertheless,  by  using  all  the 
best  results  of  modem  research,  be  has  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  the  most  compact  and 
manageable  help  to  the  study  of  the  book 
now  within  reach  of  the  ordinary  student. 
He  discusses  all  the  important  problems  of 
authorship,  literary  fonn,  date,  historical 
setting,  and  primary  design  with  sufficient 
clearness  and  yet  in  a  concise  form.  His 
exegesis  takes  account  of  linguistic  and 
grammatical  questions  as  well  as  of  the  more 
characteristic  difficulties  that  arise  from 
the  apocal3rptic  use  of  symbolism. 

All  of  the  works  are  good.  Dr.  Beck- 
with's  will  be  prized  by  the  teacher  and 
scholar.  Dr.  Case's  by  the  rapid  lay  reader, 
and  Mr.  Whiting's  by  the  painstaking  stu- 
dent of  the  Bible. 


COMMENT  AND  OUTLOOK 

By  E.  Herman,  Our  London  Correspondent 


Two  Famous  Pulpits  Filled 

The  City  Temple  and  Spurgeon's 
Tabernacle,  both  left  vacant  by  the 
return  of  Dr.  Fort  Newton  and  Dr. 
Dixon  to  America,  have  at  last  found 
pastors.  Both  causes  groan  under  the 
disability  of  having  been  founded  by 
men  of  consummate  pulpit  genius  and 
are  more  or  less  the  "white  elephants" 
of  their  respective  denominations^  so 
it  takes  a  heart  of  oak,  triple-girt 
with  brass,  to  venture  upon  such  pas- 
torates. The  bold  man  who  now  holds 
the  fort  at  Spurgeon's  Tabernacle — 
Rev.  H.  Tydeman  Chilvers,  late  of 
Bristol — is  a  strict  Baptist  and  an 
uncompromising  lover  of  the  old 
paths.  As  a  discerning  writer  in 
the  Christian  World  has  remarked,  he 
might  be  addressing  an  eighteenth- 
century  congregation — ^so  aloof  is  he 
from  the  general  thought  of  our  time. 
But  the  congregation  at  Spurgeon's 
loves  such  preaching,  and  Mr.  Chil- 


vers' robust  personality,  with  a  dra- 
matic manner  and  considerable  fervor 
of  appeal,  bids  fair  to  make  good 
along  his  own  lines.  The  neW  min- 
ister of  the  City  Temple — ^Rev.  Cap- 
tain Fred  W.  Norwood — ^is  of  very 
different  caliber.  A  Baptist  minister 
from  South  Australia,  he  came  over 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
bent  on  finding  out  exactly  what  the 
men  in  the  army  were  thinking  and 
feeling  about  religion.  He  became 
amazingly  popular  among  the  men, 
and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  them. 
But  on  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  he  spoke  at  a 
great  intercession  service  in  London. 
He  gript  the  audience,  his  fame 
spread,  and  after  refusing  at  least 
two  offers  from  America,  he  took 
temporary  charge  of  the  City  Temple, 
and  finally  was  asked  to  fill  Dr. 
Parker's  pulpit.  Mr.  Norwood  is 
fresh,    racy    and    telling,    with    a 
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nice  sense  of  humor  and  homely 
eloquence.  Given  staying-power,  he 
will  vindicate  the  congregation's 
choice. 

The  National  Free  Church  Council 

The  recent  meetings  of  the  National 
Free  Church  Council  have  excited 
more  criticism  than  usual.  Since  the 
war  thoughtful  Free  Churchmen 
have  felt  increasingly  that  the  Coun- 
cil  has  not  proved  particularly  ef- 
fective in  its  utterances  on  living  and 
national  issues,  that  it  does  not  ade- 
quately represent  the  churches,  and 
that  it  fails  to  give  the  younger  men 
a  voice.  Certainly,  a  glance  at  the 
program  of  its  meetings  reveals 
the  same  familiar  names  over  and 
over  again — e.g.,  Meyer,  CliflPord, 
Scott  Lidgett,  Selbie,  Forsyth,  Hor- 
ton.  Meanwhile  the  younger  men 
are  finding  expression  in  such  so- 
cieties as  the  Free  Church  Fellow- 
ship, and  profoundly  influencing 
their  generation  without  press  pub- 
licity or  mechanical  engineering. 
However,  the  recent  meetings  dropt 
one  bombshell  among  the  religious 
public — ^the  omission  of  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George's  name  from  the  nomination 
list  for  the  Council's  Executive  Com- 
mittee. For  many  years  the  premier's 
name  had  appeared  as  a  matter  of 
course  and  was  hailed  with  acclama^ 
tion;  now  not  a  single  voice  waa 
raised  against  its  omission.  The  rea- 
son is  not  far  to  seek:  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  has  not  satisfied  the  Free 
Church  expectations  regarding  prohi- 
bition, and  by  the  dropping  of  his 
name,  he  has  been  relegated  to  the 
rank  of  '%st  leaders."  Dr.  F.  B. 
Meyer's  presidential  address  was,  per- 
haps, the  most-criticized  event  of  the 
session.  He  made  a  most  vehement 
and  unsparing  attack  upon  the  sins 
of  the  age,  and  the  feeling  of  not  a 
few  was  that,  quite  apart  from  its 
undue  pessimism,  the  address  was 
given  to  the  wrong  audience.    'TTou 


should  speak  to  the  Church  of  her  own 
sins,"  was  one  comment.  *^What  is  the 
use  of  haranguing  people  who  are 
not  present,  and  condanning  sins  not 
practised  by  those  who  are  present  t" 
One  wonders  what  the  future  of  the 
Council  will  be,  and  especially  how 
it  will  relate  itself  to  Mr.  Shake- 
speare's new  Federal  Council  of  the 
Free  Churches  of  England. 

An  Indian  St.  Francis 

By  the  time  this  appears  in  print, 
Sadhu  Sundar  Singh,  the  Christian 
sanyasi  (^^ascetic"),  whose  life-story 
is  one  of  the  romances  of  Christian 
missions,  will  have  begun  his  preach- 
ing tour  in  America.  Thirty  years 
of  age,  with  a  commanding  presence, 
fair  skin,  and  the  deep  eyes  of  the 
seer,  the  sadhu  received  his  first  im- 
pressions of  the  gospel  at  an  Ameri- 
can Presbyterian  mission  school,  and 
was  converted  at  sixteen  through  a 
vision  of  Christ.  He  immediately  de- 
termined to  embrace  the  life  of  a 
sadhu  to  which  his  saintly  mother  had 
dedicated  him,  and  to  realize  the  old 
Indian  sanyasi  ideal  in  a  Christian 
sense.  He  thereupon  donned  the 
pocketless  saffron  robe,  and  the  scarf 
and  turban  of  the  sanyasi,  which  gave 
him  the  freedom  of  all  India,  and, 
having  escaped  the  wrath  of  his  fa- 
ther and  other  relatives,  set  forth  on 
his  missionary  journeys.  He  travels 
without  money,  bag,  or  baggage,  never 
begging  but  living  on  what  food  is 
offered  him  and  going  without  if  none 
is  offered.  He  spent  two  years  at 
the  St.  John's  Divinity  College  at 
Lahore,  qualifying  himself  for  his 
work,  and  soon  became  known  all  over 
the  country  as  a  preacher  command- 
ing the  largest  audiences  ever  gath- 
ered round  an  ambassador  of  the 
cross.  Wonderful  stories  are  told  of 
his  miraculous  escapes  from  death, 
his  power  over  wild  beasts,  and  his 
supernatural  gifts.  As  a  preacher  he 
has  no   original  prophetic   message. 
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such  as  Chunder  Sen  or  Mozoomdar 
had.  He  is  a  simple  witness  to  the 
power  of  the  gospel ;  what  makes  his 
preaching  unique  is  the  experience 
behind  it  and  the  life  of  which  it  is 
the  expression.  His  father,  a  wealthy 
Sikh  landowner,  has  been  so  deeply 
imprest  by  his  son's  sacrifice  that  he 
bore  the  cost  of  his  journey  to  En- 
gland. The  sadhu  represents  no  so- 
ciety or  cause:  he  stands  solely  for 
the  experience  of  redemption  through 
Christ,  and  the  living  out  of  that  ex- 
perience in  terms  of  the  ascetic  ideal. 

Indian    Nationalism    and 
Christianity 

Mr.  Kanakarayan  T.  Paul,  a  lead- 
ing Indian  Christian  and  General 
Secretary  of  the  Indian  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
writes  illuminatingly  in  The  Student 
Movement  regarding  the  eflfect  of  In- 
dian nationalism  on  Christian  propa- 
ganda. He  draws  attention  to  the 
fact  that  two  of  the  foremost  leaders 
of  the  Indian  Christian  community 
have,  within  the  present  year,  ques- 
tioned the  wisdom  of  sending  more 
foreign  missionaries  to  India.  These 
men  are  widely  known  and  beloved, 
both  in  Britain  and  America,  and 
their  loyalty  to  Christ  is  beyond  ques- 
tion. Their  sole  reason  for  deprecat- 
ing the  multiplication  of  foreign  mis- 
sionaries is  tliat  India  has  changed. 
The  new  situation  may  be  summed 
up  in  one  word,  nationalism,  which 
represents  not  so  much  a  political 
tendency  as  a  great  social  revolution, 
implying  an  intense  adoration  of  old 
India  and  a  passionate  ambition  for 
a  new  India.  Nationalism  has  doubt- 
lessly made  the  missionary's  position 
in  England  far  more  difficult  than  it 
was.  "Every  white  man  in  India,'' 
says  one  of  the  two  leaders  referred 
to  above,  "is  a  problem,"  and  the  am- 
bassador of  Christ  who  appears  as  a 
problem  has  small  chance  of  success. 
Indians  are  becoming  more  acutely 
sensitiiie.   Bishop  Lefroy  used  to  de- 


plore the  want  of  refinement  and  good 
breeding  of  not  a  few  clerg3nnen  and 
missionaries  in  India  who  outraged 
native  instincts  of  courtesy  and  good 
manners  at  every  turn,  and  imagined 
they  were  making  a  fine  impression. 
Mr.  Paul's  prescription  for  mission- 
aries is  identification  with  Indian  in- 
terests. Mere  sympathy  will  not  do, 
the  missionary  must  idiare  the  life 
and  ideals  of  the  people.  And  this 
contact  must  be  natural;  it  must  be 
the  outcome  of  love,  not  the  pursuance 
of  a  policy.  Only  so  can  West  meet 
East,  as  things  are  to-day, 

A  Historic  Link  Broken 

The  Memorial  Hall,  which  served 
for  fifty  years  as  the  center  of  Con- 
gregationalism, has  been  sold — greatly 
to  thei  regret  of  all  lovers  of  historical 
tradition.  The  site  on  which  it  stands 
is  easily  the  most  sacred  and  memora- 
ble spot  connected  with  the  history 
of  Independency*  in  England.  There 
once  stood  the  old  Fleet  Prison,  where 
the  earliest  Nonconformist  martyrs 
were  confined  and  from  whence  they 
were  hurried  to  the  scaffold.  The 
Memorial  Hall  was  erected  in  memory 
of  the  two  thousand  clergymen  who 
were  ejected  from  the  Church  of  En- 
gland in  1662  for  refusing  to  give  un- 
qualified "assent  and  consent"  to  the 
ritual  then  established  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament, and  under  its  roof  the  so- 
cieties of  the  denomination  were 
housed.  The  trustees  found  them- 
selves faced  with  the  additional  task 
of  building  a  large  annex  in  order  to 
sweep  away  a  city  slum  at  the  back. 
This  involved  the  mortgaging  of  the 
main  building,  and  thus  the  Hall  was 
launched  with  a  burden  of  debt  tied 
to  it. 

To-day  it  is  in  need  not  only 
of  thorough  repair  and  redecoration, 
but  of  complete  replanning  on  modern 
lines,  and  since  there  seemed  no  likeli- 
hood of  raising  the  requisite  sum  of 
money,  it  was  decided  to  sell  it. 
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For  Christ  and  London 

A  big  scheme  for  the  evangelization 
of  London  has  jnst  been  launched 
by  the  Wiesleyan  Methodist  Church. 
This  "New  London  Movement,"  which 
involves  the  raising  of  £150,000,  has 
one  distinctive  feature  at  least:  it 
aims  at  reaching  the  "fast  set"  as  well 
as  the  East-Enders,  and  its  promoters 
have  already  proved  that  the  difficulty 
of  reaching  the  fast  set  is  not  in- 
superable. The  special  meetings  which 
are  being  held  at  the  Central  Hall, 
Westminster,  attract  a  considerable 
Bohemian  element,  including  smart 
actresses.  What  is  more,  these  people 
reveal  deep  religious  feeling  and  are 
receptive  of  the  preacher's  message. 
The  new  crusade  does  not  merely  spell 
preaching :  it  is  out  to  fight  social  evil, 
to  provide  clean  recreation  and  en- 
tertainment, and  to  support  moral  re- 
forms. One  of  the  new  blots  on  Lon- 
don's escutcheon  is  the  alarming  in- 
crease of  opium-smoking  and  drug- 
taking.  Opium-smoking,  once  con- 
fined almost  exclusively  to  the  dark 
places  of  the  East  End,  is  finding 
entrance  into  the  fashionable  lady's 
boudoir,  special  Eastern  "instructors" 
being  available  to  teach  milady  how 
to  "chef"  her  pill  and  smoke  it.  The 
cocaine  curse  is  assuming  alarming 
proportions,  the  drug  being  sold  in 
disguised  form  under  the  eyes  of  the 
police  in  the  most  innocent-looking 
tea-shops  of  the  West  End.  The  new 
movement  will  address  itself  boldly 
to  the  task  of  coping  with  these  evils. 
Its  secretary,  the  Rev.  Simpson  John- 
son, has  worked  out  a  scheme  for  the 


erection  of  chapels,  halls,  and  social 
centers,  especially  in  districts  where 
the  population  is  increasing,  adapted 
to  many  classes  and  types,  and  meet- 
ing a  variety  of  needs.  It  is  the  big- 
gest thing  ever  attempted  for  Lon- 
don and  would  have  rejoiced  the  heart 
of  Hugh  Price  Hughes. 

Moslem  Missionary  Methods 

We  constantly  tend  to  forget  that 
Islam  is  a  great  missionary  religion, 
and  that  its  propaganda  appeals  pow- 
erfully to  primitive  races.  A  new 
illustration  of  Moslem  missionary  zeal 
comes  to  us  from  Nigeria,  where  the 
development  of  the  tin  mining  indus- 
try has  changed  the  character  of  the 
country  and  laid  the  natives  open  to 
extraneous  influences.  The  Moham- 
medan influence  is  indirect  so  far :  it 
is  represented  by  the  Moslem  trader 
who  follows  on  the  heels  of  the  white 
missionary,  knowing  his  safety  as- 
sured. The  markets  in  connection  with 
the  tin  mines  are  run  by  Hausa  chiefs, 
and  whenever  the  chief  happens  to 
be  a  Mohammedan,  propaganda  be- 
gins. The  chief  secures  a  mallam,  or 
teacher,  a  row  of  stones  is  set  up  to 
mark  a  place  for  prayer,  and  thus 
a  center  of  Mohammedan  influence  is 
established.  The  natives,  who  go  stark 
naked,  by  the  way,  are  imprest  by  the 
regular  ritual  of  evening  prayer  and 
still  more  by  the  flowing  robes  and 
evident  wealth  of  the  Moslems.  Thev 
attribute  their  prosperity  to  their  re- 
ligion, and  the  followers  of  the 
prophets  do  not  discourage  this  con- 
clusion.   Result:  many  conversions. 


f 


The  pulpit  is  being  told  to-day  that  it  has  lost  its  power.    While  the 

statement  is  not  true,  there  is  truth  in  it — enough  of  truth  to  make  those 

who  believe  in  the  pulpit  and  wish  to  see  it  recover  its  full  power 

Wdc^ung    ask  themselves  why  it  is  not  commanding  the  influence  that  it 

Words         should. 

There  are  causes  which  go  too  deep  and  are  too  far-reaching 
to  be  considered  here ;  but  among  those  which  should  not  be  overlooked  one 
may  unquestionably  be  found  in  the  carelessness  of  the  ethics  and  the  art 
of  public  speech  on  the  part  of  those  who  occupy  our  pulpits.  Their  words 
are  not  weighty  words  because  they  are  not  weighed  words.  Too  often  they 
are  either  the  well-intended  words  of  ill-prepared  men  or  the  ill-prepared 
words  of  well-furnished  men,  who  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  dealing  with 
some  transient  theme  or  surface  truth,  failing  to  discover  the  hidden  springs 
of  human  thought  and  motive  where  the  spirit  of  God  finds  the  soul  of  man. 

The  pulpit  has  no  right  to  give  to  thinking  men  and  women  either  what 
was  once  wittily  characterized  as  ^'glimpses  into  the  obvious"  upon  a  religious 
theme,  or  surface  comments,  however  fluent,  upon  a  topic  of  which  people 
are  reading  every  day  in  the  newspapers.  It  should  deal  clearly,  thought- 
fully, inspiringly,  with  the  great  underlying  motives  and  principles  of  the 
spiritual  life  as  they  bear  upon  the  life  of  men  and  women  to-day.  Its 
words  should  be  weighed  words.  That  does  not  mean  that  they  should  be 
heavy,  but  that  they,  and  the  thought  which  they  express,  should  be  chosen 
with  care,  with  conscience,  and  with  art.  Hasty  utterances  count  for  little. 
It  is  reverent  reflection,  vitally  and  effectively  stated,  which  tells.  Espe- 
cially upon  questions  of  public  concern  the  preacher  should  marshal  his  facts, 
his  principles,  and  his  words  with  utmost  pains.  When  he  speaks  upon  some 
debated  issue  he  ought,  as  a  rule,  to  write  his  sermon  or  address — ^not  neces- 
sarily to  read  it,  but  to  have  it  before  him — so  that  his  audience  may  be 
assured  that  he  speaks  no  ill-considered  words  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
but  only  such  as  he  can  defend  and  substantiate. 

The  manner  as  well  as  the  matter  of  public  utterance  demands  the  most 
careful  attention.  That  subtle  and  attractive  potency  called  style  comes 
from  the  habit  of  selecting  words  and  constructing  sentences  and  paragraphs 
jrith  all  the  devoted,  concentrated  self-expenditure  with  which  every  true 
artist  toils.  Speakers  and  writers  who  possess  a  genuinely  individual  and 
compelling  style  do  not  gain  it  except  incidentally,  by  studying  style  or  by 
any  other  artificial  means.  They  gain  it  in  the  main  by  following  the  one 
simple  principle  which  every  person  who  is  honored  with  the  high  and  holy 
office  of  public  address  ought  to  follow,  namely  this:  I  must  express  this 
particular  truth  in  the  very  best,  most  complete  and  convincing  way  possible. 
Obedience  to  this  principle — ^which  is  as  esthetic  as  it  is  ethical  and  as  religious 
as  it  is  both — ^wUl  early  bring  to  one  his  own  true  style. 

Pure,  strong,  vivid,  conscientious,  harmonious  public  speech — constructed 
by-means  of  a  reverent  waiting  upon  the  spirit  of  truth,  patient  and  penetra- 
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tive  thonghty  and  unwearied  cultivation  of  the  ethics  and  the  art  of  expres- 
sion— ^how  great  and  beneficent  a  power  is  this,  entrusted  to  the  pulpit !  Let 
the  use  of  it  be  commensurate  with  its  dignity,  its  sacredness,  and  its  yet 
unexhausted  possibilities. 


No  view  of  life  that  takes  in  only  a  part  does  justice  to  the  whole.  One 
may  look  at  the  turmoil  and  discontent  in  Europe,  then  turn  his  gaze  on  the 

many  unsettled  problems  in  the  homeland  and  conclude  that 
The  Ethical  civilization  is  on  the  eve  of  dissolution.  Never  was  such  a 
Tendency  conception  further  from  the  reality  than  at  the  present  hour. 

in  Business        Taking  a  wide  view  of  things  the  last  thirty  years  and  more 

has  been  a  period  of  great  progress  in  democracy.  We  are 
soon  to  enter  on  a  period  of  peace  and  good  will  among  men. 

To  get  a  perspective  that  will  satisfy  take  the  world  of  business.  No 
department  of  life  employs  more  men  and  women,  no  phase  of  life  consumes 
more  time,  gives  out  more  thought  and  energy,  and  what  tendencies  do  we 
find  at  work  there  t  In  the  January  number  of  System — The  Magazine  of 
Business,  there  is  an  article  by  the  president  of  the  Lakewood  Engineering 
Company  in  which  he  says : 

"  Our  selling  policy  is  based  on  a  principle  at  once  very  simple  and  very  old.  It  did 
not  originate  with  us.  Its  origin,  in  fact,  is  in  human  nature.  We  merely  rediscovered  the 
principle  for  ourselves,  as  any  one  may  do  at  any  time,  and  we  are  trying  to  apply  it  daily 
to  the  conduct  of  our  business.  It  is  just  this:  The  house  that  gives  best  measure  wiU  in 
the  end  profit  most;  the  salesman  who  brings  most  to  the  buyer  will  sooner  or  later  take 
away  the  largest  order — ^if  he  deserves  it." 

The  ethical  rule  that  governs  here  is  that  the  buyer's  side  in  selling  is  the 
seller's  side. 

From  the  same  issue  of  this  publication  is  another  article  by  the  mer- 
chandising manager  of  the  Hoover  Suction  Sweeper  Company  bearing  this 
subtitle,  '^  The  Golden  Rule  in  selling  brings  the  seller  something  more  sub- 
stantial than  a  feeling  of  satisfaction."  In  the  development  of  his  theme  he 
iconcludes : 

''  The  seller  must  absolutely  see  the  transaction  from  the  standpoint  of  the  buyer  and 
he  must  be  genuinely  interested  in  the  success  and  prosperity  of  his  customer." 

Here  again  the  buyer's  interests  are  deemed  synonymous  with  the  seller's. 

The  net  results  of  the  first  mentioned  concern  were  that  the  company's 
business  increased  twenty-five  hundred  per  cent,  in  six  years,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  other  concern  the  average  increase  in  sales  of  men  who  took  their  educa- 
tional work  in  the  school  at  North  Canton  was  fifty  per  cent,  over  their 
former  volume  of  sales. 

These  are  but  passing  examples  of  the  healthier  ethical  tone  in  the  busi- 
ness world  and  of  a  tendency  that  builders  of  business  generally  concede. 
Notwithstanding  the  discontent  among  manytof  the  laboring  class,  the  rela- 
tions between  employer  and  employee  are  better  than  formerly  and  working 
conditions  are  infinitely  superior  to  what  they  used  to  be.  What  we  are 
desirous  of  pointing  out  is  the  higher  ethic  that  prevails  in  the  world  of  com- 
merce, and  the  growing  disposition  among  the  responsible  heads  of  great  con- 
cerns to  discern  that  the  real  values  of  business,  as  in  everything  else,  are 
those  which  make  for  good  will  and  self-respect. 

So  long  as  this  fine  ethical  note  obtains  in  business  we  neediliave  no  fear 
of  bankruptcy,  either  there  or  in  life  as  a  whole. 
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If  business  life  can  thns  be  gradually  transformed  into  a  great  mission- 
arj  enterprise  where  the  aim  and  end  will  be  each  for  all  and  all  for  each, 
where  all  will  so  work  and  so  live  as  to  bring  out  the  best  in  others  and 
thereby  do  the  most  for  themselves,  a  new  and  higher  moral  level  will  be 
attained. 


In  the  American  JourrM  of  Theology  for  January,  Professor  Williston 
Walker,  of  Yale  University,  says: 

''None  of  the  American  Protestant  churches  stand 
Dr.  Jowett  in  an  where  they  did  a  generation  ago.  All  are  striving  to  adapt 
Anglican  Pulpit     their  methods  to  the  needs  of  the  altered  age  in  which  we 

Kve.'' 

Not  only  is  this  true  of  America  but  it  is  also  true  of  Protestant  churches 
in  Great  Britain.  A  recent  notable  and  historic  occurence  affords  one  of  the 
best  proofs  that  rigid  ecclesiasticism  is  breaking  down. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Jowett,  formerly  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  York  City,  now  of  Westminster  Chapel,  London,  on  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Dean  of  Durham  (Bishop  Welldon)  preached  to  a  large  audience 
in  the  cathedral  of  that  city. 

After  he  had  entered  the  pulpit  a  memorable  incident  occurred.  Just 
as  he  announced  his  text 

^  the  vicar  of  an  adjoining  parish  rose  in  his  seat  and,  walking  up  the  fiisle, 
shouted  out:  *I,  Philip  Thomas  Casey,  Vicar  of  Wheatley  Hill,  protest — ^ 
(the  rest  of  the  sentence  was  lost  in  noise).  This  naturally  caused  some  dis- 
turbance, and  amid  cries  of  ^Put  him  out'  and  the  clapping  of  hands  the 

interrupter  was  bundled  out  of  the  cathedral  by  the  police  and  vergers 

Dr.  Jowett  remained  standing  perfectly  calm  and  collected  during  this  hub- 
bub, and  when  quiet  was  restored  proceeded  with  his  sermon " 

That  such  an  episode  should  occur  in  a  civilized  country  and  in  the 
twentieth  century  is  almost  unbelievable. 

'  It  is  not  simply — as  Professor  Walker  says — adapting  our  "methods  to  the 
needs  of  the  altered  age,"  but  also  making  them  conform  to  healthy- 
mindedness,  to  commonsense,  and  what  is  Christian. 


The  salaries  of  preachers  are  beginning  to  look  up.  When  the  scrub- 
woman commands  a  wage  which  justifies  silk  stockings  it  surely  is  the  turn 

of  the  poor  preacher.  An  astute  paper  from  the  Middle  West 
Money  and  is  trying  to  help  on  the  good  cause  and  argues :  '^  If  the 
the  Ministry      preachers  earned,  or  rather  received,  more  money  they  might 

take  a  more  kindly  view  of  life."  This  is  not  altogether  com- 
plimentary to  the  preacher.  Barring  a  few  unfortunate  cases  here  and  there, 
preachers  are  confirmed  optimists.  They  are  jolly  after-dinner  speakers  and 
cheerful  story  tellers.  No  man  would  stay  in  the  ministry  verjrtlong  if  he 
were  not  convinced  that  life  is  good  and  sweet  and  noble.  We  camnot  imagine 
a  successful  preacher  whose  outlook  upon  life  is  unkindly  and  embittered. 
The  two  concepts  do  not  fit  together.  The  preacher  knows  of  the  sin,  the  dirt, 
and  the  pain  in  the  world ;  but  he  will  not  strike  the  colors  or  fold  his  hands 
in  resignation.  And  he  is  a  game  fighter:  he  will  not  even  strike  for  the 
respectable  hire  of  which  he  is  worthy.    We  have  read  of  a  professor  who 
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thought  he  might  well  be  content  with  his  modest  stipend,  the  he  could  easily 
use  more ;  and  a  university  president  has  just  focused  attention  upon  himself 
by  refusing  part  of  a  large  salary  on  the  score  that  it  was  too  much.  Such 
a  spirit  proves  that  there  are  compensations  for  the  lack  of  worldly  goods. 

A  plethora  of  money  is  not  such  an  unadulterated  blessing.  It  has 
been  the  good  fortune  of  the  Church  that  its  clergy  were  generally  poor.  A 
prosperous  clergyman,  other  things  being  equal,  is  really  more  of  a  handicap 
1o  most  churches  (most  churches  are  poor!)  than  an  impecunious  dominie 
whose  wants  appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  those  in  the  parish  who  have  been 
endowed  with  bowels  of  mercy.  A  preposterous  half-truth  has  been  fostered 
by  men  whose  zeal  outran  their  knowledge  to  the  effect  that  "  hunger  never 
made  for  progress."  This  was  emblazoned  on  the  billboards  of  the  country- 
side as  a  warning  against  social  unrest.  It  would  have  been  more  in  accord- 
ance with  facts  to  claim  that  most  progress  is  the  result  of  hunger.  A  satiated 
clergy  would  have  been  a  calamity  in  the  Church.  When  Jeshurun  waxed 
fat  he  kicked.  And  what  happens  to  nations  may  happen  to  a  nation's 
prophets. 

A  naive  and  ingenious  flash  breaks  forth  in  the  exposition  of  this 
thesis  of  underpaid  preachers:  "Maybe  if  the  preachers  were  better  paid 
they  would  not  be  so  much  in  politics."  The  perspicacity  of  that  remark  is 
worthy  of  a  Babelais.  But  who  knows?  Perhaps  the  woeers  of  Lady  Poverty 
shall  yet  inherit  vast  possessions!  The  beggar  orders  of  the  Middle  Ages 
taught  us  that. 

In  the  meantime  we  rejoice  that  many  churches  are  at  last  beginning  to 
realize  what  a  burning  shame  it  was  to  ^low  its  spiritual  mentors  to  be  in 
want  when  its  trustees  were  rolling  in  wealth. 


WORLD  CONFERENCE  ON  FAITH  AND  ORDER 

The  Commission  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  which  has  for  a  nom- 
ber  of  years  been  working  toward  a  World  Conference  on  Christian  Faith  and  Order 
has  announced  that  the  preliminary  meeting  will  be  held  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  August 
12th  to  26th.  The  special  object  of  this  meeting  is  to  arrange  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  enterprise  by  bringing  in  representative  bodies  so  far  as  possible  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  expectation  is  that  there  will  be  representatives  present  from  America, 
Canada,  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  France,  Holland,  Switzer- 
land, Germany,  Hungary,  Italy,  Greece,  Serbia,  Houmania,  Bulgaria,  Egypt,  South  Africa, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Japan,  and  possibly  China,  Bussia,  and  Armenia. 

Up  to  this  time  all  the  expenses  of  the  Commission  have  been  paid  by  the  Episcopal 
Church  and  the  same  body  will  foot  the  expenses  for  meeting-places  and  like  items  in 
Geneva,  also  of  course  those  incurred  by  its  own  delegates.  The  other  bodies  are  expected 
to  assume  the  outlay  incurred  by  their  own  representatives  in  attending  this  preliminary 
meeting.  However,  it  is  desired  that  a  fund  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  be  provided 
voluntarily  to  insure  the  presence  of  representatives  from  bodies  under  stress  of  present 
conditions  unable  to  attend. 

This  preliminary  meeting  of  the  World  Conference  is  the  center  of  an  important 
series  of  conferences.  Immediately  before  it  and  in  the  same  place  is  to  be  held  an 
ecumenical  conference  called  by  the  Lutheran  Archbishop  of  Sweden  "to  consider  social 
and  industrial  questions  in  their  relations  to  individuals  and  to  nations."  It  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  meeting  of  the  World  Alliance  to  Promote  International  Friendship  Throng 
the  Churches,  which  of  course  has  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  international  peace. 
This  series  of  meetings  will  therefore  occupy  the  last  three  weeks  of  August,  and  dionld 
afford  a  basis  for  long  steps  in  advance  in  industrial,  ecclesiastical,  and  international 
relations. 


TSn®  Fresidhier 


The  time  grows  short  for  all  that  there  is  to  do.  But  as  the  task  dilates 
with  the  speeding  years  so  grows  the  assurance  that,  not  in  accomplishment, 
but  in  willing  and  endeavoring,  lies  life's  true  record ;  that,  not  in  the  com- 
passing of  tangible  results  or  the  attainment  of  definite  ends,  but  in  earnest 
devotion  to  what  seems  the  highest  and  best,  is  life's  redemption  and  fulfilment. 
The  silent  messenger  may  come  and  find  us  with  life's  thesis  unwritten ; 
then  let  him  take  the  unfinished  work — plan,  notes,  scholia,  and  all, 
Schubert's  '^Unfinished  Symphony*'  is  his  greatest  work. 


tomB  EviixBmun — A  Vitmtie 

Lord  of  Life,  knit  us  to  thee — on  any  terms,  any  surrenders,  any  revisions 
of  our  thought-schemes,  any  bowings  of  our  spirits  to  thy  yoke. 

Thou  art  thine  own  revelation,  the  light  by  which  thyself  art  seen.  The 
Theologies  and  Christologies  do  not  unfold  thee.  The  credos  of  faith  and  the 
hymns  of  devotion  touch  thy  garment's  hem,  and  therein  is  healing.  But  thou 
art  truly  known  only  in  the  epistemology  of  the  heart 

Thou  dost  inspire  and  define  our  noblest  aspirations.  Our  best  cries  out 
for  thee,  opens  to  thee,  goes  out  unto  thee. 

Give  us  to  know  thee  that  we  may  love  thee;  give  us  to  love  thee  that 
we  may  know  thee.  Yea,  give  us  to  love  thee ;  for  loving  is  knowing,  loving 
is  having,  loving  is  likeness. 


Sources  of  Materials  for 
Preachers 

One  of  the  pressing  dangers  assail- 
ing the  *1)usy"  preacher  is  that  aris- 
ing from  the  principle  of  "selective" 
reading.  He  may  easily  and  natur- 
ally fall  into  the  error  of  thinking 
that  he  must  confine  his  acquisitive 
reading  along  lines  closely  related  to 
the  definite  themes  of  religion  and 
theology  as  ordinarily  understood. 
He  may  lose  sight  of  the  interrelated- 
ness  of  all  of  God's  facts  and  truths, 
and  so  forfeit  in  his  pulpit-work  the 


advantage  of  illumination  and  assis- 
tance coming  from  wide  regions  tech- 
nically outside  of  what  he  has  con- 
ceived as  his  own  realm  of  thought. 
We  give  a  vivid  illustration  (in  an- 
other  science)  of  possibilities  of  help 
from  most  unexpected  sources  fur- 
nished in  an  article  on  "The  Contri- 
butions of  Mathematics  to  World 
Progress"  by  Professor  Charles  N. 
Moore  to  The  Educational  Review, 
Surely  few  topics  would  seem  as  un- 
related as  mathematics  and  the  thera- 
peutics of  wounds.    Yet  the  directive 
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influence  of  ^^he  exact  science"  of 
mathematics,  controlling  deductions 
and  indicating  corrections  both  in 
diagnosis  and  in  treatment,  was 
brought  out  under  the  suggestion  of 
the  eminent  Dr.  Carrel  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Institute.  In  theology  and  re- 
ligion, too,  mathematics  pure  and 
applied,  as  well  as  the  other  sciences, 
will  often  supply  vivid  material.  We 
say  nothing  here  of  the  gain  to  the 
preacher's  mentality  and  the  advan- 
tage to  his  hearers  from  the  variety 
and  versatility  thus  acquired  and  ex- 
hibited ;  and  nothing  of  the  increased 
focce  applied  to  the  message. 

"  In  1908  Dr.  Alexk  Carrel  of  ^e  Boeke* 
feller  Institute  of  M«dical  Besearch  had 
noticed  in  the  course  of  some  experiments  on 
animals  that  the  rate  of  healing  of  a  wound 
seemed  to  be  approximately  proportional  to 
its  surface  area.  Having  devoted  himself 
from  the  outbreak  of  the  late  war  to  medi- 
cal service  in  France  he  had  occasion  to 
notice  a  similar  phenomenon  in  the  case  of 
wounded  soldiers.  He  plotted  a  large  num- 
ber of  curves,  using  the  area  of  the  wound 
as  the  ordinate  and  time  as  t&e  abscissa, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  relation- 
ship could  be  represented  by  a  mathematical 
equation.  Not  having  time  to  work  out  the 
details  himself  he  turned  over  the  problem 
to  Dr.  P.  Lecomte  du  Noiiy  of  Base  Hospital 
21,  Compiegne,  France.  The  latter  found 
after  some  investigation  that  the  curve  of 
healing  could  be  represented  by  means  of  an 
equation  which  served  to  express  the  area 
of  the  wound  surface  at  any  given  time  in 
terms  of  the  area  at  the  time  of  the  first  ob- 
servation, ^e  interval  of  time  elapsed  since 
that  observation,  and  a  certain  quantity,  i, 
known  as  the  index  of  the  wound. 

It  was  further  found  by  Dr.  du  Nouy  that 
the  theoretical  curve  deduced  from  the  above 
equation  agreed  in  general  with  the  curve 
plotted  from  the  observations,  within  the 
Umits  of  the  errors  of  measurement.  When 
the  observed  area  departed  from  the  theoreti- 
cal curve  it  was  found  to  be  due  to  some 
abnormality  in  the  individual  case,  such  as 
the  presence  of  infection  in  the  wound.  In 
this  way  the  presence  of  infection  could  fre- 
quently be  determined  by  mathematical  com- 
putations before  it  could  be  detected  by  di- 
rect medical  examination.  Thds  is  only  one 
of  the  ways  in  which  the  curve  can  be  of 
actual  service  to  physicians  in  treating 
wounds.  One  of  its  further  uses  is  mentioned 
by  Drs.  Tuffier  and  Desmarres  of  Auxiliary 
Hospital  75,  Paris,  in  an  article  on  this 
same  subject.  I  quote  their  own  statement 
which  is  as  follows:  'We  believe  that  by 
mathematical  measurements  we  can  eolve  the 


problem  of  the  action  of  various  organie 
fluids  on  the  cicatrization  of  wounds.^  Still 
another  use  of  the  formula  has  been  indi- 
cated by  Dr.  du  Nouy  in  one  of  his  papers. 
The  quantity  i,  the  index  of  the  wound, 
varies  with  the  age  of  the  individual  and 
the  size  of  the  wound.  Hence,  for  a  given 
age  and  wound  surface  thsre  is  a  certain 
normal  value  for  i,  and  any  departure  from 
this  value  in  an  individual  case  sheds  light 
on  the  general  condition  of  the  patient." 


Acqviring  a  Vocabulary 

Ten  years  ago  my  vocabulary  was  barely 
sufficient  to  clothe  the  nudity  of  my 
thoughts,  and  then  only  in  Gertrude  HofT- 
manesque  garb.  It  was  an  eternal 
struggle  to  find  enough  words  to  express 
my  ideas,  and  I  wasn't  opprest  by  a 
plethora  of  ideas,  either.  I  had  read  some* 
where  that  there  were  some  half-million 
words  in  the  English  language,  but  as  I 
struggled  from  day  to  day  with  my  short- 
order  vocabulary  I  didn't  believe  it 

One  day  as  I  was  reading  I  encountered 
several  words  I  had  never  met  before. 

''I  wonder  what  they  meanf"  I  asked 
subconsciously,  and  then  an  idea  came: 
"111  just  jot  them  down  and  look  them  up 
later." 

That  was  the  inception  of  a  new  habit 
Heretofore,  whenever  I  met  a  word  in  m^ 
reading  which  was  a  stranger  to  me  1 
hurdled  it.  From  that  day  I  commenced 
to  read  with  a  pencil  and  paper  beside  me. 
When  I  found  a  word  I  hadn't  been  intro- 
duced to,  I  took  it  by  the  hand  and  led  it 
to  the  nearest  dictionary,  where  we  became 
acquainted. 

That  first  day,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
aright,  the  new  words  were:  senescent,  par- 
c^og7>  cephalic,  clamant,  feuilletons  and 
gymnosophist.  I  looked  them  up  mem- 
orized their  definitions  and  all  the  corre- 
lating facts  in  connection  with  them  I  could 
find. 

Soon  after  that  I  entered  the  newspapei 
game  and  conducted,  in  the  parlance  of  the 
press,  ''a  colyum."  I  then  made  it  a  prae 
tise  not  only  to  jot  down  and  memorize 
the  definitions  of  new  words,  but  to  use 
them  and  accustom  myself  to  the  facile 
manipulation  of  them.  In  this  way  the 
words  were  indelibly  imprest  upon  my 
memory. 

It  was  ten  years  ago  that  I  began  to  build 
up  my  vocabulary  in  this  gystematie  way. 
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And  mm,  tiiaiika  to  it,  I  liave  acquired  not 
onlj  a  Toeabolaiy  of  large  proportions,  bat 
a  liberal  edaeation,  gleaned  while  delving 
for  ibe  definitions  of  the  thousands  of  worda 
jotted  down  in  the  course  of  mj  reading. 
Ifs  a  good  habit,  a  habit  that  will  grow 
on  jou  and  yield  a  generous  dividend,  a 
habit  tiiat  will  lend  an  added  zest  to  the 
reading  yon  do  and  whet  your  appetite  for 
more  of  it— J.  P.  M.,  in  Ammioan 
Moifotfiiie.  

Turning  Aside 

Abthub  B.  Bhinow,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

"When,  in  the  wild  and  awful  wilderness 
of  Mt.  Sinai,  Moses  beheld  the  bush  that 
burned  but  was  not  consumed,  he  "turned 
aside  to  see  the  great  sight" 

He  turned  aside  I  He  had  followed  the 
grazing  sheep  as  they  sought  the  juiciest 
pasture.  That  was  his  daily  walk.  But  now 
he  turned  aside.  And  he  heard  the  voice 
of  God. 

Not  on  the  highways  of  life,  noi^y  with 

demonatration,  do  we  find  the  springs  of 

power.     We  must  turn  aside  to  meet  the 

sources  of  strength. 

The  life  of  George  Washington,  the 
praying  general  of  Valley  Forge,  furnishes 

an   episode   of   greater   majesty    than   the 

surrender  of  Gomwallis.    Lincoln's  hours  of 

silent  communion  were  more  awful  than  the 

applause  that  greeted  him  in  Cooper  Union. 

King  David  was  warrior  and  statesman  of 

high  rank,  but  to  find  his  greatness  we  must 

turn  aside  to  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel  who 

knew  the  Lord  as  his  shepherd. 

In  the  august  empire  of  Bome,  the  birth 

of  a  child  to  peasant  parents  in  the  little 

town  of  Bethlehem  was  far  oif  from  the 

highway  of  notable  events.    What  was  the 

birth  of   Jesus   compared   with   the   news 

brought    by    the    imperial    courier    from 

Persia,  Africa,  or  Gaul.     And  yet,  since 

those  days  when  Cyrenius  was  governor  of 

Judea,  humanity   has   often  turned    aside 

from    ^e    highways    resounding   with    the 

danger  of  arms,  the  hawking  of  wares,  and 

the  luring  notes  of  pleasure,  to  kneel  at 

the  manger  and  feel  that  tho  all  else  were 

false,  this  must  be  true. 

And  we  must  learn  to  turn  aside  for  our* 

selves.    From  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  to 

the  prayer  chamber — ^the  birthplace  of  a 

new  resolve  and  new  strength.    The  springs 


of  power  are  not  with  the  dash  and  crash 
of  tumultuous  life;  they  are  aside  where 
the  bush  is  aflame  with  God,  and  where  the 
still,  small  voice  soothes  the  soul  into 
mi£^tj  motion. 


Tou  May  Have  It,  If  You  WiU 

WiLUAic  T.  Ellis,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Church  folk  are  too  mouse-like.  Th^ 
have  cultivated  modesty  at  the  expense  of 
greater  virtues.  All  sorts  of  public  evils 
are  tolerated  simply  because  Christians  are 
not  as  militant  as  their  general  orders  re* 
quire. 

So  when  inclined  to  grumble  about  such 
grave  matters  as  the  lack  of  intelligent  reo- 
ognition  of  religion  in  the  secular  press, 
church  members  should  blame  themselves 
first  of  all. 

Active  Christians  can  have  just  about  any- 
thing they  want  in  print,  if  they  are  wise 
and  firm  in  asking  for  it. 

There  is  not  a  newspaper  in  the  land  that 
would  not  publish  a  full  page  every  Satur* 
day,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  churches,  if 
even  ten  per  cent,  of  the  professing  Chris* 
tians  among  its  readers  were  to  ask  for  it. 

If  you  want  more  and  better  general 
news  of  Christianity  in  your  daily  paper, 
write  to  the  editor  and  request  it.  If  a 
sufficient  number  ask,  the  answer  will  be 
quick  and  sure. 

If  you  would  like  to  read  a  good  sermonie 
article  every  week,  such  as  a  popular  ex- 
position of  the  Sunday-school  lesson,  write 
to  the  editor,  and  he  will  get  it  for  you. 

If  you  want  a  weekly  column  on  Inter- 
church  World  Movement  activities,  why,  sim- 
ply ask  for  it  I  The  editor  will  quickly 
enough  get  into  touch  with  the  Intei«hurch 
Publicity  department. 

If  you  want  a  squarer  deal  in  print  for 
foreign  missions,  speak  up! 

If  you  desire  a  broad-gauge,  human-in- 
terest interpretation  of  the  local  religious 
life  of  your  community,  say  so  to  the  editor. 
News  space  is  apportioned  according  to 
the  editor's  best  judgment  as  to  what  his 
readers  want.  If  he  hears  from  the  sports 
followers,  and  never  hears  from  the  church 
folk,  can  you  blame  him  for  giving  a  page 
or  two  every  day  to  sports,  and  only  a  eol« 
iinm  or  two  a  week  to  religion? 


Tlhi®  Pastor 


PRACTICAL   EVANGELISM 

The  Rev.  William  H.  Leach,  Alden,  N.  T. 


Where  dogmatic  evangelism  may 
be  concerned  with  a  type  of  service,  or 
a  method,  practical  evangelism  is  con- 
cerned with  the  purpose  and  results. 
It  disregards  tradition  except  as  tra- 
dition has  a  place  in  the  present- 
day  life.  It  studies  its  field  and  its 
resources  and  then  goes  to  work  in  the 
most  direct  and  efficient  way  to  win 
men  to  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Church. 

The  purpose  of  evangelism  is  two- 
fold. It  is  to  secure  new  converts  and 
new  church  members  and  also  to  stim- 
ulate new  zeal  and  devotion  in  the 
present  members.  That  is  the  pur- 
pose in  its  community  or  parish  as- 
pect, and  the  work  of  a  minister  or  a 
church  will  be  judged  on  this  basis  in 
the  end.  If  old  methods  are  over- 
thrown, he  who  overthrows  them  must 
convince  the  world  that  he  has  better 
ones  to  offer  in  their  place.  If  results 
show  this,  he  is  justified. 

The  practical  evangelist  often  times 
must  deal  with  the  type  of  mind  that 
sees  a  method  rather  than  the  end. 
The  writer  at  one  time  was  trying  to 
persuade  a  neighbor  to  confess  his  be- 
lief in  Jesus  Christ  and  unite  with  the 
church. 

"I  ought  to.  And  I  will  the  next 
i^me  that  there  are  special  meetings," 
lie  said. 

No  amount  of  persuasion  could  con- 
vince him  that  he  could  unite  without 
going  through  the  "special  meetings." 

"It  may  be  all  right,"  he  confessed, 
*1)ut  I  would  feel  more  sure  about  it 
if  I  was  converted  that  way." 

A  large  city  church  has  recently 
had  a  similar  experience  with  a  young 
minister.  He  became  one  of  the  as- 
sistants to  aid  in  evangelistic  work. 
At  the  end  of  three  months  he  offered 


his  resignation.  He  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  tasks  assigned  him.  He  had 
been  kept  busy  calling  on  prospective 
members  in  the  growing  residential 
district. 

"I  came  here  under  the  impression 
that  I  was  to  do  evangelistic  work/' 
he  protested. 

Both  of  these  illustrations  show  the 
type  of  mind  that  is  tied  to  a  ritual- 
istic form.  Happily  it  is  a  mind  that 
is  rapidly  disappearing,  and  many 
churches  by  methods  other  than  that 
of  the  special  meeting  have  been  able 
to  add  hundreds  of  consecrated  mem- 
bers and  put  them  at  Christian  work. 

The  first  step  in  any  method  is  a 
survey  of  the  field  which  will  show 
the  possibilities.  The  house  to  house 
canvass  will  reveal  many  who  will 
almost  instantly  become  available  for 
church  membership.  They  may  have 
letters  in  some  other  church  and  have 
failed  to  unite  locally  because  no  one 
has  shown  any  interest  in  them.  Chil- 
dren available  for  Sunday-school  will 
be  located.  As  we  will  mention  the 
Sunday-school  as  one  means  of  evan- 
gelism, the  importance  of  this  item 
will  be  realized. 

The  survey  should  give  more  than 
a  list  of  names.  It  ought  to  give  the 
spirit  of  the  parish.  The  preacher 
can  place  it  under  the  proper  classi- 
fication. This  will  determine,  to  a 
large  extent,  the  form  of  evangelism 
to  be  used.  Does  it  belong  under  one 
of  these  heads :  rural — ^village,  small, 
suburban,  industrial ;  urban— down- 
town, residential  (stable  or  growing), 
industrial,  foreign  population  t 

Then  a  second  classification  can  be 
made  as  to  the  temperament  of  the 
field.    It  may  fall  under  one  of  these 
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heads:  intellectual  (real  or  pre- 
tended), literary,  socialistic,  agricul- 
tural, industrial.  The  church  mutst 
know  the  mind  of  its  parish  before  it 
can  get  the  best  results.  The  real 
dividing  line  between  different 
churches  is  apt  to  be  in  this  tempera- 
ment. A  former  paris)i  of  the  writer 
was  reached  by  expressional  activi- 
ties. The  interests  of  the  present  one 
are  quite  diverse  from  that. 

I.  We  take  up  the  method  of  "re- 
vival meetings"  first  because  it  is  the 
traditional  and  conventional  one.  In 
times  past  it  was  the  only  one  and  any 
other  process  was  looked  upon  with 
disfavor.  That  is  not  the  case  to-day. 
The  special^meeting  method  is  but 
one  of  several  successfully  used 
methods  of  evangelism.  It  is  accom- 
plishing good  results  in  many  fields. 
The  ethical  demands  of  to-day  are 
such  that  evangelistic  work  of  this 
nature  requires  sterling  qualifications. 

But  there  are  communities  where 
the  thoughts  of  evangelistic  meetings 
with  all  that  they  usually  imply  are 
repulsive.  To  force  such  a  campaign 
upon  these  communities,  even  tho  it 
be  temporarily  successful,  will  even- 
tually work  against  the  best  interests 
of  the  church.  To  meet  this  thought 
a  new  type  of  evangelist  has  arisen. 
He  comes  for  a  definite  stated  sum 
for  a  week  of  lectures.  The  regular 
services  of  the  church  are  not  inter- 
fered with  and  the  ingathering  is  to 
be  taken  care  of  by  the  church 
through  its  normal  organization  at  its 
societies.   • 

If  the  evangelist  of  this  type  can 
challenge  the  thought  of  a  commu- 
nity, he  will  be  a  real  asset  to  the  work 
of  the  church.  He  is  free  from  the 
offense  of  commercialism  that  has  de- 
spoiled so  many  revivals.  An  annual 
series  of  lectures  by  some  strong  man 
could  do  much  to  strengthen  the  faith 
of  believers  and  put  them  at  work  in 
the  church  organization. 

The     special-meeting    method     is 


adapted  to  communities  where  there 
will  be  a  response  to  the  mob  spirit; 
for  as  tabernacle  meetings  are  con- 
ducted to-day,  they  are  dependent 
upon  that  spirit.  The  writer,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  ushers  at  one  of  tho 
services,  remembers  the  injunction 
given  out  by  the  evangelist.  The 
audience  was  to  be  scattered  four  in  a 
seat  until  the  tabernacle  was  filled. 
This  gave  the  impression  to  the  visi- 
tor  of  a  crowded  building.  The  re- 
sults of  the  meeting  depended  in  part 
upon  every  one  thinking  that  every- 
body was  interested. 

The  main  objection  to  the  special 
meeting  method  to-day  is  its  ineffi* 
ciency.  There  is  too  much  waste  in 
the  method.  There  is  not  the  same 
combing  of  the  field  that  other 
methods  offer,  nor  is  there  the  same 
conservation  for  Christian  service. 
The  special  meetings  are  apt  to  pro- 
duce a  type  of  mind  that  is  more 
interested  in  special  meetings  than  in 
service. 

"The  meetings  are  done  and  I  am 
done,"  was  the  testimony  of  one  back- 
slider at  a  protracted  meeting.  He 
was.  And  many  others  follow  the 
same  line  of  action.  One  small  city 
has  recently  secured  a  return  of  the 
tabernacle  evangelist  to  speak  to  his 
converts  and  tell  them  that  they  ought 
to  attend  church.  That,  somehow  or 
other,  had  been  omitted  in  the  former 
teaching. 

II.  The  Sunday-school  offers  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  evangelism 
if  properly  utilized.  The  purpose  of 
the  Sunday-school  is  the  production 
of  Christian  character  through  educa- 
tion. One  expression  of  this  charac- 
ter is  church  membership.  We  have 
considerable  loss  in  our  schools.  The 
young  men  and  women  drop  out  be- 
fore they  become  affiliated  with  the 
Church.  It  is  hard  to  locate  the  real 
reason.  Some  insist  that  evangelism, 
meaning  by  this  certain  methods  of 
evangelism,    do    not    have    a    large 
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enough  place  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
school.  The  answer  to  this  is  that 
there  are  too  many  interruptions  to 
the  educational  work  of  the  Sunday- 
school  by  special  days  and  special 
services.  The  continuity  of  thought  is 
lost  and  the  course  of  study  which 
would  lead  to  Christian  living  inter- 
fered with. 

But  outside  of  the  pupils  them- 
selves the  Sunday-school  offers  large 
opportunities  for  evangelism.  The 
parents  of  every  baby  enrolled  in  the 
Cradle  Roll,  of  every  child  in  the 
Sunday-school,  immediately  become 
prospective  members.  If  the  church 
wants  the  good-will  of  any  family,  let 
the  Cradle  Roll  superintendent  call 
at  the  home  when  the  baby  is  bom 
and  leave  a  present  in  the  name  of  the 
church.  The  response  will  be  imme- 
diate. Keep  in  touch  with  the  child. 
The  parents  will  want  it  christened. 
That  is  a  recognition  of  the  church. 

In  one  of  our  churches  the  little 
child  who  had  lost  her  parents  became 
the  charge  of  her  grandparents.  She 
was  enrolled  in  the  Sunday-school. 
They  came  to  the  church  at  the 
Christmas  exercises  to  hear  her  sing. 
A  year  ago  the  three  of  them,  the  aged 
man  and  woman  and  the  little  girl, 
knelt  at  the  altar  for  baptism.  "A 
little  child  shall  lead  them." 

III.  Some  churches  have  provided 
themselves  with  social  rooms,  gym- 
nasia, and  libraries,  and  are  using 
these  as  a  method  of  bringing  the 
stranger  in  touch  with  the  church. 
For  instance,  Central  Presbyterian 
Church,  Buffalo,  has  well-equipped 
dub  rooms  under  the  direction  of  its 
men's  club.  It  is  in  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing section  of  the  city.  Many  of  the 
men  in  the  club  who  would  not  think 
that  they  could  invite  another  man  to 
become  a  Christian  are  ready  to  invite 
their  friends  and  acquaintances  to 
attend  the  club  for  a  good  time.  Then 
others  are  informed  and  the  prospect 
is  invited  to  other  services.    His  fam- 


ily is  interested  in  other  institutions 
of  the  church.  Gradually  they  are 
brought  to  a  point  where  they  find 
themselves  in  sympathy  with  the 
church  and  want  to  unite. 

Churches  in  foreign  sections  may 
find  this  an  excellent  approach.  One 
minister  in  an  Italian  section,  unable 
to  speak  Italian,  has  installed  a  mov- 
ing-picture machine  for  Sunday  night 
work.  The  Italians  can  not  talk 
English  but  they  can  see  English. 

The  writer  came  out  of  a  church  a 
few  days  ago  and  found  several  street 
urchins  hanging  around  the  door. 

"How  soon  will  it  be  two  o'clock  t" 
asked  one.     « 

At  two  o'clock  the  club  rooms  would 
open  and  these  boys  were  there  for 
their  turn.  They  were  getting  inti- 
mate with  the  church  and  a  method 
was  being  used  that  would  reach  them. 
Thifl  is  good  evangelism. 

IV.  Organized  group  work  is  a 
method  which  is  applicable  to  the 
average  parish  and  helps  to  brin^ 
results  to  both  of  the  purposes  of 
evangelism.  It  stimulates  the  mem- 
bers by  giving  them  something  worth 
while  to  do,  and  it  is  the  most  success- 
ful way  of  securing  new  members  and 
converts. 

The  parish  is  divided  among  a  cer- 
tain number  of  leaders.  The  size  of 
the  parish  and  the  leaders  available 
will  determine  the  number.  The  lead- 
er has  spiritual  charge  of  the  people 
in  his  group.  He  notifies  them  of 
special  meetings  of  the  church,  brings 
them  together  for  social  and  spiritual 
meetings  and  encourages  them  to  wel- 
come the  newcomer  into  the  com- 
munity and  invite  him  to  the  church. 

Certain  men  are  designated  to 
watch  at  the  church  for  strangers  who 
may  attend  and  in  a  diplomatic  way 
secure  their  addresses.  These  are 
turned  over  to  the  proper  group  chair- 
men and  the  women's  societies  who 
will  see  that  they  are  called  upon  and 
invited  to  all  the  diurch   services. 
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Children  are  enrolled  for  the  Sunday- 
school,  and  the  young  people  are  re- 
ferred to  organizations  which  may 
interest  them.  Every  prospect  is 
sought  most  diligently  and  all  the 
spiritual  resources  of  the  church 
called  upon  before  he  is  given  up  as 
hopeless. 

Through  a  card  system  a  business- 
like classification  is  made  of  every 
individual.  Special  reception  days 
are  held,  sometimes  once  a  year  and 
in  the  larger  churches  more  often  for 
the  reception  of  members  gained  in 
this  way.  And  the  plan  does  get  re- 
sults. The  fastest  growing  churches 
to-day  are  employing  methods  similar 
to  this.  It  has  the  advantage  over 
other  systems  in  that  it  is  direct  and 
that  it  makes  the  whole  church  evan- 
gelistic. At  the  same  time  it  is  able 
to  assimilate  all  its  new  members. 

Supporters  of  the  special  meeting 
plan  have  always  placed  the  burden 
of  proof  upon  the  other  fellow.  They 
have  left  him  to  prove  that  some  other 
method  could  get  better  results.  This 
one  does.  Numerically  it  is  winning 
and  spiritually  it  is  far  in  advance. 

V.  The  second  aim  of  evangelism, 
the  stimulating  of  the  church  mem- 
bers, is  usually  accomplished  at  the 
same  time  that  new  converts  are 
sought.  If  the  membership  have  a 
part  in  this  growth  instead  of  having 
all  of  the  work  done  by  professionals, 
the  result  will  be  satisfactory. 

The  great  need  among  church  peo- 
ple at  the  present  day  is  a  respect  for 
the  church  of  which  they  are  a  part 
Some  members  are  more  anxious 
about  the  chprch  fulfilling  its  part  of 
the  contract  by  giving  good  preaching 
and  good  singing  than  they  are  about 
paying  their  obligation  to  the  church. 
To  bring  members  to  a  realization  of 
their  obligations  is  practical  evangel- 
ism. 


Some  churches  are  successfully  try- 
ing a  roll  call  of  the  membership  at 
certain  periods.  In  the  church  of  the 
writer  a  roll  is  taken  at  every  com- 
munion service.  The  group  chairmen 
distribute  cards  to  every  communi- 
cant the  week  before  the  roll  call. 
The  placing  of  the  card  on  the  collec- 
tion plate  is  equivalent  to  the  answer- 
ing of  "present."  All  other  members 
are  recorded  as  absent  unless  some 
excuse  for  the  absence  is  given  to  the 
group  chairmen.  Sickness,  absence 
from  the  town,  and  necessary  labor, 
such  as  caring  for  children,  are  con- 
sidered satisfactory  excuses.  The 
card  of  each  communicant  when 
placed  in  his  hand  contains  the  at- 
tendance record  for  the  four  previous 
communions.  The  mere  acceptance  of 
this  right  of  the  church  to  call  the  roll 
and  expect  attendance  at  the  com- 
munion services  is  a  step  toward  the 
desired  loyalty. 

The  card  S3rstem  just  described 
works  best  when  it  is  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  group  plan  of  evangel- 
ism. The  mailing  of  the  cards  lacks 
a  personal  contact  which  is  desirable. 

The  present  indifferent  attendance 
of  church  members  may  be  compared 
to  the  indifferent  financial  system  of 
the  churches  of  a  generation  ago.  The 
few  who  gave  liberally  can  be  com- 
pared to  the  few  loyal  in  attendance 
to-day.  But  financially  the  whole 
scheme  has  changed.  Churches  are 
solvent  and  paying  their  bills  with  a 
regularity  never  known  before.  The 
weekly  system  of  contribution  has 
done  it.  The  demand  was  made  and 
the  people  responded.  When  we  can 
show  church  members  that  regular 
and  devoted  church  service  is  as  much 
of  an  obligation  as  is  the  financing  of 
the  church  we  shall  not  be  far  from 
the  goal  of  practical  evangelism  in 
this  respect.  ^ 
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Almighty  Qgd,  out  Heavenly  Father,  in 
wliose  light  alone  we  see  light,  in  time  of 
tribulation  and  world-wide  eonfusion,  we 
raise  to  Thee  our  heartfelt  supplications.  We 
pray  that  Thou  wilt  succour  us  and*  guide 
us.  By  the  inspiration  of  Thy  holy  spirit, 
may  we  have  ths  courage  of  our  convictions, 
so  that  our  lives  may  be  a  light  to  lighten 
the  troubled  and  perplexed,  and  we  ourselves 
may  lay  hold  of  that  Peace  the  world  can 
neither  give  nor  take  away,  now  and  forever- 
more.    Amen. 

From  everything  that  comes  between  us 
and  Thee;  from  bondage  to  the  letter,  and 
the  slavery  of  externals. 

Spare  us,  good  Lord, 

From  all  narrowness  and  sectarianism; 
from  obstinacy  and  prejudice;  from  pride, 
hypocrisy,  and  sin, 

Oood  Lord,  deliver  us. 

From  the  religion  of  the  letter;  from 
dollar-hunger  and  mammon- worship;  from 
money-morality  and  distrust  of  the  many. 

Good  Lord,  deliver  us. 

From  class-consciousness  and  partisanship; 
from  pride  and  vainglory;  from  the  envy 
that  corrodes,  and  the  lust  that  kills  our 
better  selves. 

Good  Lord,  deliver  ««• 


THE  TIMES 

From  suspicion,  hatred,  malice,  and  all 
uncharitableness ;  from  hysteria,  corporate 
greed,  and  personal  avarice;  from  love  of 
power,  brutality,  and  moral  cowardiee, 

Good  Lord,  deliver  us. 

From  the  cruelty  that  degrades,  and  the 
snobbishness  that  damns  our  souls, 

Good  Lord,  deliver  us. 

From  fear,  from  presumptuous  sins,  and 
hardness  of  heart;  from  the  hope  deferred 
that  maketh  the  heart  sick. 

Spare  us,  our  Father, 

From  all  that  stands  in  the  way  of  our 
living  **  with  malice  toward  none,  and  dur- 
ity  for  all";  from  everything  that  hinders 
our  discipleship,  gallant  and  whole-hearted, 

Spare  us,  our  Father. 

Heavenly  Father,  as  Thy  children,  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  places,  may  we  show  our- 
selves loyal  to  the  ideals,  obedient  to  the 
heavenly  vision,  revealed  to  us  in  the  life 
and  teachings  of  the  man  of  Galilee.  Ever 
may  we  love  as  he  loved,  live  as  he  livedo 
die,  if  need  be,  as  he  died.  Ever  may  we 
labor  unselfishly  for  the  bxinging  in  of  his 
kingdom  upon  earth.  Continually  may  men 
take  knowledge  of  us  that  his  spirit  rules 
within  our  hearts.  In  his  name  we  ask  it, 
now  and  forevermora  Amen.  Alfud 
BoDMAN  HussEY.— r^  Christian  Megister. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  CRISIS 


The  national  emergency  in  secular  and 
religious  education  was  recently  discust 
by  one  hundred  editors  of  the  religious 
press  in  a  conference  called  in  New  York 
City. 

Dr.  W.  8.  Atheam,  director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Religious  Education,  Inter- 
church  World  Movement,  said  that  27,000,- 
000  children  in  the  United  States  are  un- 
touched by  religious  education.  He  urged 
immediate  action  to  meet  pressing  needs. 
He  also  suggested  that  a  uniform  record  of 
national  education,  patterned  upon  the  cen- 
sus, be  taken  from  time  to  time  so  that 
more  efficient  operation  of  a  systematic  pro- 
gram of  education  might  be  provided. 

The  crisis  in  secular  education  was  also 
discust.  In  was  said  that  140,000  teach- 
ers resigned  in  1919,  mostly  because  of  in- 
adequate salaries.  These  conditions  are 
growing  worse  rather  than  better;  35,000 
school  rooms  were  unable  to  open  last  Sep- 


tember for  lack  of  teachers,  and  65,000  rani 
teachers  were  below  even  the  low  standsrd 
of  their  own  localities.  - 

At  the  close  of  the  conference  the  editors, 
who  represent  leading  religious  pbriodieala 
east  of  the  Mississippi  Biver,  passed  the 
two  following  resolutions: 

^  ''Statistics  presented  by  the  American  Re- 
ligious Education  Survey  Department  of  the 
Interchurch  World  Movement  at  the  con- 
ference held  in  New  York,  March  8,  1920, 
show  five  national  facts  which  constitute  a 
real  emergency  in  the  field  jof  religious  edu- 
cation: 1.  Unreached  millions.  2.  Inade- 
quate amount  of  time  for  religious  train- 
ing. 3.  Untrained,  immature  and  unsuper- 
vised, voluntary  teachers  and  officers.  4. 
Inadequate  body  of  curriculum  material  5. 
Meager  financial  support. 

"To  meet  these  five  startling  facts,  A\e 
pressing  needs  are  shown:  1.  A  program  of 
Sunday-school  extension  that  will  carry  a 
religious  training  to  every  child  in  the 'na- 
tion. 2.  More  time  for  religious  education 
secured    through    week-day    and    vacation 
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Bible  sehools.  3.  Close  snpeirision  and  prac- 
tical training  for  voluntary  workers  ^yid 
training  schools  for  professional  leaders.  4« 
Enriched  courses  of  study.  5.  A  more  gen- 
erous financial  support. 

"In  view  of  these  facts — 

"RESOLVED,  that  it  be  the  sense  of  this 
body  that  the  editors  here  assembled  pledge 
their  support  to  this  program,  and  that  they 
commend  the  general  character  of  the  sur- 
vey as  outlined  and  the  methods  of  the 
American  Religious  Education  Survey  De- 
partment of  the  Interchurch  World  Move- 
ment. 

"Representative  educators  and  editors  of 
the  religious  press,  in  conference  assembled, 
New  York,  March  8,  unanimously  urge  the 
early  passage  of  the  Smith-Tow^ner  Educa- 
tional Bill,  H.  R.  7  and  S.  1017,  providing 
for  a  secretary  of  education  in  the  presi- 
dent's cabinet  and  providing  Federal  ap- 
propriations to  encourage  the  States  in  the 
promotion  of  education.  They  pledge  them- 
selves to  promote  this  national  educational 
measure  tnrough  the  columns  of  their  pub- 
lications, especially  urging  ministers  and 
laymen  to  support  the  bill  and  to  urge  their 
representatives  and  senators  to  vote  for  its 
enactment." 

Beeommendation  in  the  hospital  program 
of  the  Interchurch  World  Movement  calls 


for  the  establishment  in  the  United  States 
of  at  least  fotir  hospitals  for  incurables 
which  shall  be  under  church  control.  The 
great  need  for  such  hospitals  revealed  by 
the  survey  recently  conducted  by  the  Hos- 
pitals and  Homes  Department  of  the  Move- 
ment, has  resulted  in  the  proposal  to  es- 
tablish institutions  in  Massachusetts,  Mis- 
souri, Ohio  and  Virginia. 

According  to  the  American  Society  for 
the  Control  of  Cancer,  one  woman  in  eight 
and  one  man  in  fourteen,  over  the  age  of 
forty,  dies  of  cancer.  There  are  also  not 
sufficient  beds  provided  in  America  to  care 
for  persons  suffering  from  incurable  tuber- 
culosis. 

As  an  example  there  were  until  recently 
only  twenty-four  beds  for  incurables  in  the 
Protestant  hospitals  of  greater  Boston.  A 
new  sanatorium  at  Dorchester  will  add  aew- 
enty-five  beds  to  this  number,  caring  for 
patients  suffering  from  cancer,  tubercolosia 
in  the  last  stages,  and  other  incurable  mal- 
adies. This  is  the  only  hospital  of  the  type 
in  the  United  States  under  denominational 
control 


R.  E.  A.  DECLARATION  OF  PRINCIPLES 


Th«  following  is  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Declaration  of  Principles  given  at 
the  17th  General  Convention  of  the  Re- 
ligions Educational  Association  in  Pitts- 
burgh, March  19th  to  2l8t: 

1.  Becent  studies  of  the  British  and. 
American  armies  have  revealed  an  appalling 
state  of  ignorance  of  religion,  and  of  in- 
difference to  the  institutions  of  religion, 
among  the  masses  of  the  people.  This  reve- 
lation confirms  and  justifies  the  criticisms 
of  current  religious  education  to  which  this 
Association  has  given  voice  during  seven- 
teen years.  We  recognize  in  this  situation 
a  call  to  deepen  our  understanding  of  the 
affirmative  principles  that  must  guide  in 
any  adequate  reconstruction  of  religious 
education. 

2.  For  some  years  before  the  war,  com- 
mercial interests  had  been  learning  how  to 
apply  psychological  laws  so  as  to  influence 
on  a  large  scale  the  minds  of  the  buying 
public  During  and  since  the  war  govern- 
ments, using  and  extending  these  methods, 
have  succeeded  in  controlling  the  thinking 
and  the  ethical  outlook  of  whole  peoples. 
At  the  present  moment  political  and  eco- 


nomic interests  have  at  their  disposal  a 
definite,  effective  technic  for  the  making  of 
public  opinion.  This  technic  includes  the 
choice  of  facts  that  shall  be  allowed  to  reach 
the  public;  it  includes  also  constant  and 
often  subtle  appeal  to  emotions  and  prej- 
udices. The  whole  constitutes  an  art  of 
making  up  other  men's  minds  for  them. 

3.  In  this  situation  religious  education 
must  accept  the  duty  of  forming  a  religious 
public  opinion.  But  religion  must  not  imi- 
tate the  types  of  propaganda  that  withhold 
facts  and  stimulate  prejudice.  Our  prob- 
lem, rather,  is  to  lead  the  people  to  do  real 
thinking  in  the  light  of  the  great  historical 
ideals  and  in  the  light  also  of  correct  in- 
formation. 

4.  This  is  not  a  problem  of  adnlt  educa- 
tion merely.  For  the  foundations  of  public 
opinion,  its  most  persistent  presuppositions, 
are  laid  in  the  experiences  of  children — • 
their  experiences  not  only  in  the  school 
whether  of  the  State  or  of  the  Church,  but 
also  in  their  contacts  with  society  as  it  is. 
Education  has  never  paid  adequate  attention 
to  the  informal  and  unintended  training 
that  children  actually  receive. 
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5.  The  immediate  and  most  pressing  prob- 
lem for  religious  educators  concerns,  there- 
fore, the  development  of  cooperative  re- 
ligious thinking  upon  the  part  of  both  chil- 
dren and  adults.  To  this  end  the  methods 
and  the  results  of  the  scientific  study  of 
society  must  be  incorporated  into  the  courses 
for  older  pupils,  and  methods  that  promote 
reflection  rather  than  mere  imitation  and 
compliance  must  be  adopted  in  all  grades. 


Farming  as  a  Mumncry 
Enterprise 

The  growing  interest  of  the  CSiurch  in  the 
present  welfare,  as  well  as  in  the  eternal 
destiny,  of  the  people  in  the  mission  field, 
is  illustrated  by  the  following  clipping  from 
The  Interchurch  Bulletin,  This  is  not  ihe 
first  enterprise  of  the  kind  under  Method- 
ist auspices,  for  that  church  has  already  in 
operation  a  ranch  in  South  America  run  for 
the  purpose  of  instructing  the  natives  in 
scientific  agriculture  and  related  occupa- 
tions. There  is  also  the  Rhodesian  school 
mentioned  in  the  clipping. 

Alt  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions^  the  purchase  of  a  mod- 
ern farm  of  3^000  acres  in  the  Belgian 
Congo,  Central  Africa,  was  authorized,  the 
negotiations  having  been  pending  for  some 
time,  awaiting  this  action.  The  farm  is  to 
be  the  site  of  the  new  Congo  Institute  for 
industrial  training  of  African  negroes, 
which  is  soon  to  be  erected  at  a  cost  of 
(75,000. 

The  consideration  in  the  purchase  of  the 
land  is  $15,000,  the  farm  being  one  of  the 
most  highly  developed  in  that  entire  sec- 


tion of  Africa,  and  admirably  suited  for 
instruction,  especially  in  agriculture  and 
animal  husbandry. 

The  Congo  Institute  is  one  of  the  series 
of  six  large  industrial  institutes,  or  Central 
Training  Schools  for  African  negroee,  which 
are  the  features  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Centenary  program  for  missionary  work  in 
Africa,  recently  completed.  These  training 
schools  are  to  be  modeled  after  the  Hamp- 
ton and  Tuskegee  industrial  schools  for 
American  negroes  in  this  country,  and  every 
development  is  to  be  in  charge  of  a  special- 
ly trained  expert. 

Experiments  upon  the  practical  aspects 
of  the  enterprise  have  been  worked  out  on 
the  industrial  farm  at  Old  Umtali,  in 
Rhodesia,  wbere  the  Methodists  were  given 
by  the  British  Government  a  tract  of  13,000 
acres  with  many  buildings  for  the  purpose. 

Past  the  Dead  Ldne 

A  Presbyterian  church  was  seeking  a 
pastor.  An  able  man  was  before  them,  but 
was  passed  by  because  he  was  over  fifty 
years  of  age.  There  was  one  man,  a  large 
grocer,  particularly  active  in  opposition  to 
the  call,  asserting  loudly  and  broadly  that 
he  would  not  vote  to  call  any  man  over  fifty. 
A  lady  heard  him  talk.  He  happened  to 
be  her  grocer,  whom  she  had  long  and  large- 
ly patronized.  She  called  him  up  over  the 
phone  one  morning,  and  asked  him  if  he  was 
as  old  as  fifty.  He  told  her  that  he  was. 
She  then  said  that  she  could  deal  with  him 
no  more;  that  a  man  over  fifty  was  not  com- 
petent, and  that  she  had  made  up  her  mind 
to  find  a  younger  grocer. 

A  well-deserved  rebuke,  tho  only  admin- 
istered jocularly.  He  saw  the  point — 
Christian  Life  Magazine, 


MID-WEEK  PRAYER  AND  CONFERENCE  MEETING 

James  M.  Campbell,  D.D.,  Glaremont,  Gal. 


June  6-12 — What  America  Is 
Doing  in  India  (Missions) 

(See  p.  449) 

June  13-19 — Earth's  Garment 

of  Green 

(Gen.  1:11,  12,  13-15;  Ps.  32:2) 

The  garment  of  green  which  the 
God  of  nature  spreads  over  the  earth 
in  spring  is  suggestive  of  many 
things. 

1.  It  is  suggestive  of  God's  love  of 
beauty.  Tennyson,  observing  the  play 
of  aquatic  life  in  a  stagnant  pool,  ex- 


claimed, "What  an  imagination  God 
has !"  Looking  at  earth's  garment  of 
green  we  are  led  to  exclaim,  **liVhat  an 
artist  and  i)oet  God  is!"  What  de- 
light he  must  find  in  expressing  him- 
self in  forms  of  beauty;  making  of 
the  world  a  kosmos — as  the  nature- 
loving  Greeks  divined  it  to  be. 

2.  It  is  suggestive  of  God's  renew- 
ing presence.  The  devout  Jew,  dis- 
carding second  causes,  and  seeing  in 
nature  the  direct  action  of  God,  looked 
up  to  him  and  said,  "Thou  renewest 
the  face  of  the  ground."    The  renew- 
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icg  of  life  in  spring  lie  traced  to  the 
indwelling  life  of  Ood.  It  was  Qod's 
own  hand  that  provided  for  the  earth 
a  fresh  garment  every  spring. 

3.  It  is  suggestive  of  the  law  of  self- 
propagation,  by  which  plant-life  is 
perpetuated.  That  law  is  set  forth  in 
the  words,  "Let  the  earth  bring  forth 
grass,  herbs  yielding  seed  (literally, 
'seeding  seedO  after  their  kind'*  (Gen. 
1:12).  To  the  seed  is  given,  through 
the  power  of  self-propagation,  an  im- 
mortal life.  To  men  and  nations  is 
given  the  same  power,  and  when  it  is 
lost  they  wither  and  die. 

4.  It  is  suggestive  of  the  wise  cor- 
relation of  means  to  ends.  Green  is  re- 
freshing and  restful  to  the  eye.  The 
desert  browns  have  a  charm  of  their 
own,  but  they  are  somber  and  sub- 
dued. The  eye  tires  of  them,  and 
longs  for  the  green  fields.  Even  the 
city-dweller  craves  a  little  bit  of  lawn. 
Tending  his  flock  amid  the  scanty 
herbage  on  the  rim  of  the  desert, 
David,  the  shepherd-poet  of  Israel, 
thinking  of  himself  as  under  Jeho- 
vah's shepherding,  said,  "He  maketh 
me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures.'' 
To  a  desert  shepherd  the  thought  of 
lying  down  in  the  lush  grass  of  a  well- 
watered  meadow  was  the  acme  of  bea- 
tific contentment. 

5.  It  is  suggestive  of  the  use  that 
God  makes  of  humble  things.  Grass 
is  a  small  and  insignificant  plant,  but 
of  all  the  products  of  the  vegetable 
world  it  is  the  most  valuable.  We 
could  dispense  more  easily  with  any 
other  plant.  Being  so  essential  to 
man's  food  supply  it  is  widely  dis- 
tributed. Where  sand  or  snow  takes 
its  place  the  struggle  for  existence  is 
intense.  If  the  grass  crop  fails  de- 
struction comes  "to  everything  that 
has  a  living  soul."  For  a  graphic  de- 
scription of  a  land  through  which 
famine  stalks  "because  there  is  no 
grass,"  read  Jer.  14 :4-6. 

6.  It  is  suggestive  of  God's  care  for 
his  children.    "If  God  so  clothes  the 


grass  of  the  field  which  to-day  is,  and 
to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven,  shall 
he  not  much  more  clothe  you,  0  ye  of 
little  faith  t"  God  cares  for  the  grass 
— every  spear  of  it.  A  Scotch  poet  in 
saying  that  "Ilka  blade  'o  grass  keps 
(holds)  its  ain  drap  'o  dew,"  teaches 
the  lesson  that  the  providence  of  God 
extends  to  every  separate  soul. 

7.  It  is  suggestive  of  the  evanescent 
nature  of  life.  "As  for  man  his  days 
are  as  the  grass,  which  groweth  up 
and  withereth"— or  like  the  almost 
impalpable  flower  or  pollen  of  the 
grass  which  the  wind  driveth  away. 

In  the  lands  where  the  winter  casts 
her  mantle  of  snow  over  the  earth  as 
the  time  approaches  when  nature  is 
about  to  exchange  the  garment  of 
white  for  one  of  green,  faith  sings  the 
song  of  hope : 

When  the  frost  binds  the  streamlet's  flow, 
And  the  wintrj  sun  is  low; 

When  white  is  the  plain 

As  the  surges  of  the  main, 
There  is  green  grass  under  the  snow. 

O  winter  of  sadness  and  of  wot 
Thou  art  come,  but  thou  yet  shalt  go, 

There  are  buds  for  the  bowers, 

And  blossoms  for  the  flowers, 
And  green  grass  under  the  snow. 

Do  the  storm  winds  wildly  blowt 

The  hours^-are  they  weary  and  slowf 

O  sad  heart,  wait. 

Thou  shalt  see  it  soon  or  late. 
The  green  grass  under  the  snow. 

For  the  dark  clouds  are  spanned  by  the  bow 
And  the  skies  have  a  brightening  glow; 

There  is  joy  for  the  sorrow; 

There  is  blessing  for  the  morrow; 
There  is  green  grass  under  the  snow. 


June  20-26 — Fractional 
Religion 

(Matt.  23:23) 

Our  Lord  contrasts  fractional  re- 
ligion with  full-orbed  and  complete 
religion.  For  an  illustration  of  his 
thought  he  points  to  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees.  Addressing  them  he  says: 
*^o  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees, 
hypocrites,-*  for  ye  tithe  mint  and 
anise  and  cummin,  and  have  left  un- 
done the  weightier  matters  of  the  law, 
justice,  and  mercy,  and  faith." 
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In  these  words  there  is  a  contrast 
between  things  that  are  light  and 
trifling  and  things  that  are  weighty 
and  important.  The  scribes  and 
Pharisees  were  literalists,  and  like 
literalists  in  general  they  emphasized 
the  little  things.  They  whittled  down 
the  broad  law  of  tithe  that  ^^all  the 
tithes  of  the  land  are  holy  unto  the 
Lord,"  and  made  a  special  virtue  of 
tithing  things  of  little  value,  such  as 
aromatic  herbs  used  for  seasoning. 
They  were  righteous  overmuch ;  going 
beyond  what  was  required  by  the  law, 
yet  with  all  their  scrupulosity  about 
insignificant  things  overlooking  those 
that  were  of  prime  importance,  thus 
showing  by  inference  that  one  may  be 
a  good  tither  and  a  poor  Christian. 

Fractional  religion  is  just  as  com- 
mon in  the  present  day  as  it  was  in 
the  day  of  our  Lord.  Many  professing 
Christians  are  taken  up  with  such 
insignificant  questions  as  the  obser- 
vance of  days,  the  form  of  ordinances, 
and  matters  of  ritual.  In  the  moral 
sphere  they  are  punctilious  about  lit- 
tle things,  while  indifferent  about 
greater  things.  They  would  not  steal 
a  purse,  but  would  think  nothing 
about  stealing  a  railroad.  They 
would  not  tell  a  round,  thumping  lie, 
but  would  have  no  scruple  about 
sending  out  a  deceptive  advertise- 
ment. Describing  them  Jesus  says, 
^TTe  are  they  who  'strain  out  the  gnat, 
and  swallow  the  camel.' '' 

The  character  of  a  man's  religion 
is  determined  by  two  things:  (1)  The 
things  he  emphasizes.  Is  he  empha- 
sizing the  great  or  the  little  things? 
It  is  a  sign  that  the  puerilities  of 
piety  have  been  outgrown  when  one 
can  say  of  his  religious  experience, 
When  I  was  a  child  I  spake  as  a  child, 
I  felt  as  a  child ;  now  that  I  am  be- 
come a  man  I  have  put  away  childish 
things.  The  things  that  belong  to  the 
spiritual  childhood  are  the  outward 


things,  the  non-essential  things;  the 
things  that  belong  to  the  spiritual 
manhood  are  the  inward  and  essential 
things.  Robertson  of  Brighton  main- 
tains that  the  milk  with  which  the 
spiritual  babes  are  fed  is  not  simple 
doctrine  but  simple  duties;  and  as 
these  are  mastered,  strong  meat  is 
given,  and  maturity  is  reached,  a 
man's  job  being  needed  to  develop  a 
man.  (2)  The  character  of  a  man's 
religion  is  determined  by  what  he 
omits.  The  Pharisees  were  blamed  for 
omitting  the  weightier  matters  of  the 
law,  to  wit:  (a)  judgment,  justice,  or 
fair  dealing;  (b)  mercy,  pity  toward 
the  suffering  and  the  unfortunate, 
forgiveness  toward  those  who  had 
wronged  them;  (c)  faith  in  the  sense 
of  faithfulness  to  moral  duty.  While 
great  sticklers  for  doctrines  and  cere- 
monies, in  moral  things  they  were 
content  to  wash  the  outside  of  the 
platter.  The  necessity  for  the  culti- 
vation of  a  right  spirit,  which  is  the 
one  thing  needful  in  religion,  they 
entirely  overlooked. 

The  things  to  omit  are  the  trifling 
things.  Get  above  them.  Let  your 
righteousness  go  beyond  the  right- 
eousness of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees. 
Get  to  the  heart  of  religion  and  of 
life.  Become  so  absorbed  in  the 
things  that  matter  most  that  you  will 
give  only  the  time  they  really  warrant 
to  the  things  that  matter  little. 

Michelangelo,  after  examining  a 
sketch  by  one  of  his  pupils,  wrote 
upon  the  margin  the  single  word 
Amplius,  A  "larger"  scheme  of  re- 
ligion is  what  many  Christians  need. 
That  when  gained  will  bring  a  larger 
religious  life. 


June  27-July  3 — The  Summer 

Evening  Shy 
(Seep.  452) 


TTThi®  Book 


EARLY  LEADERS  AND  KINGS  OF  ISRAEL 

Profeasor  John  E.  McFadten,  D.D.,  United  Free  Church  College, 

Glasgow,  Scotland 


Jv/ne  6 — Said's  Failure 

(1  8am.  15) 

Old  Testament  historians  are  un- 
like   modem    historians    in    many 
things — ^among  others  in  this,   that 
they  make  no  attempt  to  tell  the  whole 
story  (a  book  like  Judges,  e.g.,  cover- 
ing about  two  hundred  years,  cou)d 
be  read  in  an  hour  or  two),  but  they 
concentrate   upon  the   great  salient 
and  significant  fia^ts  or  events.  Such 
m  event  was  the  war  with  Amalek, 
and  such  a  fact  was  the  rejection  of 
Saul.     The   unusual  importance  of 
this  latter  fact  is  apparent  from  this, 
that    another    account    has    already 
been  given  of  it  in  1  Sam.  13 : 7-15. 
Whatever  the  real  explanation  may 
be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
fact  of  SauPs  rejection  and  that  it 
had  some  connection  with  a  breach 
between  him  and  Samuel.    According 
to  the  passage  in  chap.  13,  Saul,  after 
waiting  at  a  critical  stage  in  a  cam- 
paign for  the  seven  days  appointed  by 
Samuel,  finally  offered  sacrifice  him- 
self, and  the  ground  of  his  rejection 
is  here  found  in  his  ''not  keeping 
the  commandment   of   Jehovah" — a 
ground  which  is  not  very  intelligible, 
as  he  had  kept  the  only  commandment 
given,  or  at  least  recorded,  in  verse  8. 
The  crime  can  hardly  have  lain  in  the 
sacrifice  being  offered  by  Saul  him- 
self; for  in  those  days  there  was  noth- 
ing  illegal    in    such   sacrifice   being 
offered  by  a  layman,  and  had  that 
been  the  author's  conception  he  would 
doubtless  have  made  it  plain.     But 
some   breach   undoubtedly    occurred 
between  Saul  and  Samuel,  and  in  this 


breach  lies  the  tragedy  of  Saul's  ca- 
reer. It  is,  however,  with  the  account 
in  chap.  15  that  we  are  now  con- 
cerned; and  in  either  case  we  are 
made  to  feel  the  truth  which  the 
writer  of  chap.  8  had  emphasized  so 
strongly — the  folly  of  Israel  in 
clamoring  for  a  king. 

The  breach  is  here  associated  with 
Israel's  war  against  Amalek,  a  Be- 
douin tribe  to  the  south  of  Judah, 
which  had  hampered  and  harassed 
Israel  from  the  days  in  which  they  had 
first  tried  to  penetrate  into  Palestine 
(Ex.  17:8ff.),  and  were  still  making 
raids  upon  the  land  as  late  as  the  time 
of  Saul — ^indeed,  these  continued  until 
their  power  was  broken  by  David  (1 
Sam.  30:lif.)*  Samuel,  in  the  name 
of  Jehovah,  the  God  of  the  nation, 
whose  land  was  being  raided,  ordered 
Saul  to  devote  the  whole  people  to 
destruction.  What  this  precisely 
meant,  as  applied  to  persons  and  to 
things,  is  described  in  Lev.  27:28f., 
which  enacts  that  property  thus  "  de- 
voted "  must  pass  irrevocably  to  God, 
that  is,  to  his  sanctuary,  treasury  or 
priests  (cf..  Josh.  6:19),  while  per- 
sons or  animals  were  put  to  death 
(Josh.  6:21).  Saul,  however,  dis- 
obeyed Samuel's  injunction,  sparing 
the  Amalekite  king  and  the  best  of 
the  cattle;  and  when  challenged  by 
Samuel,  he  defended  himself  by  say- 
ing that  the  cattle  had  been  reserved 
for  sacrifice— of  Agag  at  first  he  says 
nothing.  Then  Samuel  solemnly  pro- 
nounced upon  the  disobedient  Saul 
the  terrible  doom  of  rejection  by  the 
God   whose  word  he   had   rejected. 
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Tho  Saul  fervently  confessed  his  sin 
and  entreated  pardon,  Samuel  again 
pronounced  the  same  stem  words  of 
doom,  and  turned  to  go.  In  despair, 
Saul  caught  hold  of  his  skirt  and  it 
rent.  Samuel  seized  upon  this  as  a 
divinely  sent  omen.  Even  so,  he  said, 
hath  the  immutable  God  of  Israel  rent 
thy  kingdom  and  given  it  to  thy 
neighbor,  who  is  better  than  thou — 
an  unmistakable  allusion  to  David. 
On  Saul's  renewed  confession  and  en- 
treaty, however,  he  left  him  the  sem- 
blance of  kingly  power.  Then,  sword 
in  hand,  Samuel  himself  at  the  sanc- 
tuary— ^that  is  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  "  before  Jehovah  "  in  verse  33 
— executed  upon  the  surviving  king 
of  Israel's  foes  the  judgment  which 
the  old  law  already  alluded  to  de- 
manded. According  to  the  Greek 
version,  Agag  came  before  Samuel 
tnembling  and  saying,  "  Surely  death 
is  bitter."  Thus  the  "destruction" 
enjoined  was  formally  completed 
and  Saul  and  Samuel  parted. 

Saul  and  Samuel  here  face  each 
other  as  the  representatives  of  oppo-*i 
site  policies  and  ideals.  The  Hebrew 
historian,  of  course,  looks  at  the  mat- 
ter from  a  religious  point  of  view ;  but 
it  is  always  worth  our  while  to  pene-^ 
irate,  if  we  can,  to  the  secular  motives 
of  conduct.  Saul  doubtless  had  such 
a  motive  in  sparing  Agag,  and  not 
impossibly  it  was  political.  The, 
Amalekites,  tho  humbled,  were  still 
active,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  time  of 
David ;  and  Saul  may  have  imagined 
that  by  his  clemency  he  was  paving 
the  way  for  an  ultimate  reconciliation. 
The  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the 
cattle  may  also  have  seemed  to  him  a 
useless  and  senseless  act.  On  these 
grounds  some  scholars  have  main- 
tained that  Samuel,  in  his  de- 
mands, was  just  the  champion  of  a 
barbarous  religious  conservatism, 
while  Saul  represented  a  more  rea- 
sonable, humane,  and  progressive 
ideal. 


However  that  may  be,  it  is  at  least 
pretty  clear  that  Saul  was  still  suffi- 
ciently dominated  by  contemporary 
religious  ideals  to  regard  his  breach 
with  Samuel  as  a  tragic  fatality ;  and 
in  the  wonderful  scene  with  the  witch 
of  Endor  on  the  eve  of  the  last  fate- 
ful battle  (chap.  28)  it  is  the  ^ade  of 
the  departed  Samuel  that  he  longs,  in 
his  despair,  to  consult.  The  truth  is 
that  Saul's  task  of  consolidating  his 
kingdom,  beset  as  it  was  by  enemies 
on  every  side,  was  too  great  for  one 
man  to  accomplish;  and  the  melan- 
choly to  which  he  seems  to  have  been 
predisposed  was  aggravated  by  jeal- 
ousy of  his  brilliant  and  versatile 
rival,  David.  But  it  was  a  sorrowful 
day  for  him  when  he  had  to  part  from 
the  prophet  who  had  called  him  from 
obscurity  to  the  foremost  place  in 
jthe  land. 

I  The  lessons  are  (1)  "War  is  heU." 
How  cruel  ancient  warfare  could  be, 
even  when  conducted  by  an  elect 
people,  is  clear  from  this  narrative. 
It  is  always  so.  The  essence  of  war  is 
the  destruction  of  life  and  property, 
land  there  is  no  humane  or  kindly  way 
^of  waging  it.  Certain  ways  of  de- 
'stroying  life  and  property  may  be 
jstigmatized  as  more  disgraceful  than 
pthers,  but  at  the  heart  of  the  institu- 
tion we  call  war  is  inevitable  cruelty 
and  atrocity.  It  therefore  becomes  the 
'duty  of  every  member  of  human  so- 
ciety to  do  what  in  him  or  her  lies  to 
jget  rid  of  it  as  speedily  and  complete- 
ly as  possible.  (2)  Friendship  with 
'a  good  man  must  not  be  lightly  aban- 
doned. Even  if  Saul  was  right  in  op- 
posing Samuel,  and  may  rightly  be 
regarded  as  the  representative  of  a 
more  enlightened  conscience,  he  was 
also  right  in  his  grief  at  losing  the 
I  friendship  of  Samuel.  There  are 
friends  from  T^hom,  when  we  part, 
we  go  steadily  down,  haunted  by 
the  awful  conviction  that  we  are 
rejected,  as  it  were,  by  God  him- 
self. 
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June  13 — A  Shepherd  Boy 
Chosen  King 

(1  Sam.  16:1-13) 

A  good  exercise  in  criticism  would 
be  to   read    carefully    through    the 
whole  of  chap.  16  and  to  compare  the 
impression  made  by  the  David  of  the 
story  of  the  anointing  (verses  1-13) 
with  that  of  the  David  who  made  his 
first  appearance  before  Saul  (verses 
14-23).     The  one  is  a  young  and 
ruddy  shepherd  boy  the  other  appears 
t-o  be  a  mature  man  and  an  experi- 
enced warrior,   "a   mighty  man  of 
valor  and  a  man  of  war  and  prudent 
of  speech."    These  and  other  differ- 
ences are  to  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  here  and  elsewhere  in  the  book 
of  Samuel^  as  we  have  seen  (as  also  in 
the  Pentateuch),  there  are  two  narra- 
tives, one  of  which  is  more  historical, 
the  other  more  idealistic   in  spirit. 
The  first  story  (verses  1-13)  and  the 
story  of  the  combat  between  David 
and  Goliath  in  chap.  17  are  written  by 
the  idealist. 

There  is  often  great  literary  and 
dramatic  skill  shown  by  the  story- 
tellers of  the  Bible.  This  idealizing 
historian  dramatically  follows  the 
story  of  the  rejection  of  Saul  by  the 
story  of  the  anointing  of  David.  The 
monarchy  had  come  to  stay,  and  tho 
the  first  king  had  failed,  another — ^the 
incomparable  David — ^was  destined  to 
succeed;  and  the  story  of  his  secret 
anointing  by  Samuel,  who  had  also 
been  responsible  for  the  elevation  of 
Saul  to  the  throne,  invests  him,  as  it 
were,  with  a  consecration  and  a  legal 
title  equivalent  to  that  of  Saul.  This 
story,  as  well  as  the  other  that  follows 
it  in  the  chapter,  already  reflects 
something  of  the  charm  and  the  ver- 
satility which  were  to  distinguish 
David  in  later  years. 

The  story  is  so  told  as  to  enhance 
the  dignity  of  the  prophet  from  whom 
David  receives  his  anointing.  Samuel 
is  manifestly  a  great  personage,  before 
whose  mysterious  powers  the  elders  of 


Bethlehem  tremble.  A  charming  sim- 
plicity inspires  the  story,  which  may 
be  thus  briefly  summarized :  Samuel, 
as  before,  is  charged  with  the  high 
task  of  finding  and  anointing  the  king 
who  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  rejected 
Saul.  Against  his  judgment  and  ex- 
pectation, he  was  divinely  led  to  the 
choice  of  David,  the  youngest  son  of 
Jesse,  a  ruddy  shepherd  boy.  Prom 
the  day  of  David's  anointing  the  spirit 
of  Jehovah  came  upon  hiuL 

The  moral  of  the  story  is  written 
into  the  heart  of  it,  so  that  the  most 
careless  reader  could  not  miss  it. 
While  the  description  of  the  fair  and 
ruddy  David  reveals  a  certain  de- 
light, common  to  the  earlier  parts  of 
the  Old  Testament,  in  physical  excel- 
lence and  beauty,  it  is  still  more  con- 
fcerned  with  spiritual  quality.  Very 
striking  is  the  contrast  between  the 
indifference  here  displayed  to  the 
height  of  Eliab's  stature  and  the  ad- 
miration which  shines  through  the 
description  (in  the  older  story)  of 
Saul,  as  "higher  than  any  of  the 
people  from  his  shoulders  and  up- 
iward  "  ( 10 :  23 ) .  The  chief  lessons  of 
the  story  are  two. 

'  (1)  The  true  test  of  a  man's  worth 
is  his  spiritual,  not  his  physical,  qual- 
ity. Man  must  be  more  than  a  splen- 
jdid  animal ;  and  the  great  Judge,  who 
is  never  mocked  by  external  appear- 
;ances,  demands  from  us  human  and 
liot  merely  animal  excellence.  One  of 
Jthe  anomalies  of  war  is  that,  among 
the  rank  and  file  at  least,  almost  the 
only  excellence  that  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration is  physical.  Their  business 
Is  not  to  think,  but  to  obey.  "  Theirs 
lot  to  reason  why,  theirs  but  to  do  and 
die."  It  is  not  the  mind  that  is  con- 
sidered, but  sight,  strength,  endur- 
ance, and  physical  qualities  generally. 
The  animal  qualities  are  of  para- 
mount importance  and  the  distinctly 
human  qualities  are  in  abeyance. 
Many  of  the  country's  greatest  ser- 
vants would  cut  a  poor  figure  on  the 
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field  of  battle.  Is  it  not  our  duty, 
then,  to  work  for  the  definite  abolition 
from  human  society  of  an  institution 
that  accentuates  those  powers  and 
qualities  of  a  man  that  link  him  with 
the  animals,  and  deliberately  deprives 
him  of  the  exercise  of  those  other 
powers  and  qualities  that  make  him  a 
mant  The  true  king  among  men  is 
not  the  mere  athlete  or  the  soldier, 
but  the  man  who  has  most  completely 
developed  his  mind  and  spirit,  whose 
heart  can  stand  the  test  of  the  divine 
scrutiny.  (2)  Another  lesson  of  the 
story  is  that  God  often  chooses  what 
man  ignores  or  despises.  David  is  re- 
garded by  his  father  as  too  young  and 
unimportant  to  be  even  considered; 
but  in  the  wonderful  providence  of 
God,  it  is  he  who  is  the  king  to  be. 
Common  to  this  story  and  to  that  of 
the  crowning  of  Saul  in  chap.  10  is 
the  feature  that  the  chief  person  in 
each  case  was  absent.  The  one  had 
hidden  himself,  the  other  was  simply 
ignored ;  but  such  were  the  men  whom 
God  himself  had  chosen.  "  Not  many 
wise  after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty, 
not  many  noble,  are  called;  but  God 
chooses  the  foolish  things  of  the 
world,  that  he  may  put  to  shame  them 
that  are  wise;  and  God  chooses  the 
weak  things  of  the  world,  that  he 
may  put  to  shame  the  things  that  are 
strong;  and  the  base  things  of  the 
world  and  the  things  that  are  de- 
spised, and  the  things  that  are  not, 
God  chooses,  that  he  may  bring  to 
naught  the  things  that  are,  that  no 
flesh  should  glory  before  God"  (1  Cor. 
1:26-29). 


June  20 — The  Lord  Our 
Shepherd 

(Psalm  23) 

It  is  absolutely  certain  that  the 
superscriptions  of  the  psalms  form  no 
real  and  original  part  of  them,  and 
are  therefore  no  guide  to  the  author- 
ship; at  best  they  only  represent 
ancient  tradition.     There  can,  there- 


fore, be  no  sort  of  eertainty  that 
Psalm  23  is  from  David,  tho  this  idea 
was  probably  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  gave  the  psalm  a  place  among  the 
lesson  studies  that  deal  with  the  life 
of  David.  But  the  determination  of 
the  authorship  or  date  is  really  a 
question  for  scholars,  the  decision  of 
which  in  no  way  affects  the  religious 
value  of  the  psalm.  If  not  David's,  it 
is  somebody's.  On  any  view  of  its 
authorship  or  origin  it  will  continue 
to  the  end  of  time  to  express  in  terms 
of  majestic  simplicity  the  quiet  con- 
fidence with  which  one  who  knows 
Jehovah  to  be  the  Shepherd  of  his 
life  can  face  even  the  valley  of  the 
deep  sihadow.  It  expresses  the  peerless 
and  abiding  joy  of  one  who  knows 
himself  to  be  the  guest  of  God. 

The  writer  would  appear  to  be  no 
child,  but  one  who  has  had  full  experi- 
ence of  the  pain  and  sorrow  of  life. 
In  his  praise  of  the  "  rest "  which  the 
Lord  has  given  him  ('^  by  the  waters 
of  rest")  we  recognize  a  weary  pil- 
grim ;  in  his  gratitude  for  the  restora- 
tion, i.e.,  the  quickening  and  enliven- 
ing, of  his  soul,  we  recognize  one  who 
knows  what  it  is  to  be  exhausted. 
Apparently  he  has  traveled  far  on 
life's  way,  and  his  path  has  not  always 
been  bright  or  smooth.  He  knows 
that  there  are  sunny  nooks  and  cor- 
ners, that  life  is  not  all  a  wilderness, 
but  that  there  are  bright  patches  of 
green,  where  for  a  brief  noontide  hour 
one  may  lie  down  and  be  happy.  He 
knows  that  life's  thirst  is  not  such  as 
can  not  be  slaked,  for  a  gracious 
Providence  has  caused  the  waters  to 
bubble  up  and  run  through  it,  and 
that  by  the  banks  of  its  restful  waters 
a  man  may  quench  that  thirst  and  rest 
his  weariness  awhile.  But  he  knows, 
too,  that  life  is  not  all  pastures  of 
greenness  and  waters  of  rest ;  for  has 
he  not  had  to  tread  many  a  dark  way 
and  walk  through  ravines  where  the 
sun  never  shone,  in  whose  gloomy  re- 
cesses   there    lurked    dangers    from 
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robbers  and  beasts  T  Life  has  been  a 
checkered  experience,  but  he  has  al- 
wajTS  been  sure  of  God.  In  his  own 
eyes  he  is  nothing  but  a  poor,  silly 
sheep,  hungering  for  the  green  and 
beautiful  pastures,  thirsting  for  the 
refreshing  waters,  and  prone  to 
walk  upon  devious  paths  of  his 
own;  but  as  the  sheep  were  guided 
and  defended  by  the  human  shep- 
herd, 80  was  he  guided  and  de- 
fended by  that  Shepherd  divine, 
whose  care  was  unceasing,  whose 
mighty  love  would  be  with  him, 
as  he  felt,  "throughout  the  length 
of  days."  He  brings  the  soul 
back,  brings  it  home,  leading  it  from 
its  crooked  paths,  and  setting  it 
upon  his  own  "straight  paths" — 
paths  which  lead  straight  to  the  peace 
of  the  fold;  and  to  all  this  he  is 
pledged  by  his  own  name.  He  must 
be  true  to  the  sheep,  for  he  must  be 
true  to  himself. 

But  again,  men,  like  sheep,  need 
protection  as  well  as  food  and  drink ; 
for  in  the  dark  spots  there  lurk  beasts 
and  robbers,  dangers  and  death.  So 
what  we  need  is  One  who  is  not  only 
kind,  but  strong ;  and  this  the  psalm- 
ist found  in  the  gracious  God  who  was 
the  Shepherd  of  his  life.  "Yes,"  he 
says,  "tho  I  go  through  the  valley  of 
the  deep,  dark  shadow,  even  there  I 
am  safe,  and  I  will  walk  through  it 
with  a  fearless  heart.  I  fear  no 
evil  for  thou  art  with  me."  He 
is  not  afraid,  for  in  those  kind 
shepherd  hands  he  sees  the  crook 
and  the  staff — ^the  crook  on  which 
he  leans,  and  the  staff  with  the 
hard  wood  and  the  great  sturdy 
knots  and  nails  for  beating  off 
and  braining,  if  need  be,  the  wild 
beasts.  Together  they  symbolize  the 
love  and  the  power  of  the  Shepherd : 
no  wonder  he  says,  "In  them  is  my 
comfort." 

In  the  last  tyro  verses,  God  and 
man  are  no  longer  Shepherd  and 
sheep,  but  Host  and  guest.    Here  we 


see  him  pursued  by  the  enemy  and  the 
avenger  of  blood,  and  at  length  find- 
ing refuge,  peace  and  hospitality 
within  the  tent  of  his  Shepherd  Host. 
In  the  beautiful  Arab  phrase,  he  is  the 
"guest  of  God."  The  enemies  may 
glare  at  him  with  their  fierce,  cruel 
eyes,  but  the  gracious  law  of  the 
desert  will  not  let  them  touch  him. 
The  wondroufl  Host  grants  not  only 
shelter,  but  abundant  hospitality. 
He  anoints  the  head  of  his  hunted 
guest  with  oil,  spreads  before 
him  his  table  of  good  things,  places 
in  his  hands  a  cup  full  to  the  brim, 
and  says,  "  Come  and  sup  with  me 
— ^thou  with  me  and  I  with  thee." 
So  real  and  living  is  the  sense  of 
God  and  his  goodness  that  he  feels 
sure  he  will  enjoy  it  as  long  as  he 
lives. 

Alike  in  youth  and  age,  the  sug- 
gestiveness  of  this  psalm  is  inex- 
haustible; as  we  grow,  it  grows  in 
depth  and  significance,  we  never  get 
beyond  it.  Five  points  only  will  be 
singled  out  for  brief  consideration: 
(1)  Note  that  the  psalm  is  not  a 
prayer,  it  is  a  confession  of  faith.  The 
psalmist  does  not  pray :  "  Oh,  Lord ! 
be  Thou  my  Shepherd,  and  let  me 
never  want :  by  the  green  pastures  do 
Thou  lead  me,  and  guide  me  to  the 
waters  of  rest,  and  bring  my  soul 
back,  and  cause  me  to  walk  in  paths 
that  are  straight  for  Thy  name's  sake. 
Yea,  and  when  I  walk  through  the 
valley  of  the  deep  shadow,  may  I  fear 
no  evil!  Be  Thou  Thyself  with  me, 
and  may  Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff  be 
my  comfort.  Do  Thou  spread  a  table 
before  me  in  the  presence  of  my  foes, 
and  may  my  cup  run  over.  And  let 
Thy  pity  and  Thy  love  follow  hard 
after  me  all  the  days  of  my  life,  and 
may  I  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 
forever."  That  would  indeed  be  a 
beautiful  prayer,  which  we  all  might 
well  take  upon  our  lips;  but  the 
psalmist  is  beyond  that.  He  is  sweet- 
ly conscious  of  enjoying  divine  gnid- 
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ance,   shelter,   and   bounty   already. 
We  should  not  be  content  until  we 
can  make  every  word  of  this  psalm 
our  own   confession   of   faith.      (2) 
Since  Jesus  is  "  the  Good  Shepherd  " 
(John  10 :  11),  the  psalm  should  mean 
even  more  to  us  than  it  could  to  the 
psalmist.     Go  over  the  psalm  again, 
putting  Jesus  for  the  Lord,  and  watch 
how  his  presence  fills  the  psalm  with 
vividness  and  power.    (3)  In  verse  6 
the  word  rendered  by  "  follow  "  is  in 
the   original   the   far  more   graphic 
"pursue" — ^the  very  same  word  as  is 
used  of  fierce  pursuit  in  battle.  Good- 
ness and  Mercy  are,  as  it  were,  two 
angels,  close  upon  the  heels  of  every 
man    and    determined    to    run   him 
down.      [One    is   reminded   here   of 
Francis     Thompson's     "Hound     of 
Heaven"    (see    Homiletic    Review, 
Nov.,  1914).]    Could  there.be  a  more 
expressive  or  winsome  picture  of  the 
love  of  God!    (4)  " The  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death"   (verse  4)  should 
rather  be  "The  valley  of  the  deep 
shadow."    But  the  psalm,  so  far  from 
losing,  actually  gains  by  this  interpre- 
tation; for  before  we  reach  the  last 
dark  valley  of  death  we  shall  probably 
have  many  another  dark  valley  to 
pass     through — sorrow,     disappoint- 
ment, bereavement;   and  the   psalm 
gives  the  assurance  that  in  all  of  them 
and  not  in  the  last  only,  the  Lord  will 
be  the  great   Companion.      (5)  The 
last  words  of  the  psalm  "forever" 
mean  strictly  "  throughout  the  length 
of  days";  and  probably,  as  the  first 
line  of  the  verse  suggests,  they  refer 
primarily  to  the  days  of  the  psalmist's 
own  life.     But  it  is  not  unjust  for 
us  of  a  later  day  to  read  the  fuller 
meaning    into    them;    for    to    one 
who  knows  God  in  Jesus  to  be  the 
Shepherd  of  his  life,  the  valley  of 
the  deep  shadow  will  lead  from  the 
green  pastures  and  the  quiet  waters 
of    earth     to     the    pastures    more 
green  and  the  waters  more  quiet  of 
heaven. 


June  27— The  Noble  Life  of 

Samuel 

(Review) 

The  period  covered  by  the  lessons  of 
this  quarter  is  that  of  the  Judges  and 
the  early  monarchy — ^roughly,  about 
200  years  (1200-1000  B.C.).  The  di- 
vided  condition  of  the  people  in  the 
time  of  the  Judges,  due  in  part  to 
their  tribal  system,  in  part  to  the  con- 
figuration of  the  country,  which  tend- 
ed to  keep  the  various  groups  more  or 
less  apart — and  the  wars  in  which  the 
neighboring  peoples  persistently  in- 
volved them,  taught  them  the  advan- 
tages of  consolidation  and  ultimately 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
monarchy,  as  described  in  the  early 
part  of  Samuel. 
The  points  to  emphasize  would  be 

(1)  the  gradually  developing  purpose 
of  Jehovah  for  his  people,  which  in- 
volved stem  discipline,  suffering,  and 
war.  Through  these  Israel  had  to 
pass  in  order  to  enter  into  that  secure 
possession  of  the  soil  without  which 
her  mighty  work  for  the  world  could 
never  have  been  done.  Tho  Jesus  did 
not  appear  upon  that  soil  till  a  whole 
millennium  had  passed,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  those  early  struggles 
and  those  ancient  men  were  a  direct 
preparation  for  him.  Similarly  we 
may  believe  that  through  the  colossal 
upheaval  in  which  practically  all  the 
nations  of  the  modern  world  have 
been  involved  some  great  purpose  of 
God  has  been  marching  on — on,  we 
believe,  to  some  happier  and  fairer 
order  than  the  world  has  yet  seen. 

(2)  Jehovah  helped  his  ancient  peo- 
ple to  achieve  their  national  destiny 
by  the  gift  of  heroic  men  and  women. 
Every  crisis  called  forth  some  great 
man  or  woman — ^brave  and  resource- 
ful soldiers  like  Barak,  Gideon,  Saul 
Jonathan,  women  of  heroic  mold  like 
Deborah,  or  of  simple  devotion  like 
Ruth :  in  the  religious  sphere,  signifi- 
cantly enough,  the  personalities  are 
not  all  of  equal  worth :  there  were  men 
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of  genius  like  Samuel,  sincere  but 
weak  priests  like  Eli,  and  men  like 
Hophni  and  Phinehas  who,  by  their 
greed  and  wickedness,  disgraced  their 
honorable  profession.  But  through 
the  nobler  men  at  least  the  divine 
purpose  was  carried  on  alike  in 
C'hurch  and  State.  God  works  no  un- 
necessary miracles:  he  calls  men  to 
cooperate  with  him,  and  he  effects  his 
purpose  through  them.  Good  and 
able  men  are  God's  greatest  gifts  to 
a  land;  they  mean  more  to  the  wel- 
fare of  their  nation  and  the  world 
than  any  amount  of  progress  in  mere- 
ly material  things. 

These  two  points — the  gift  of  the 
land  and  the  gift  of  men — ^are  well 
summed  up  in  Amos  2 :  9-12,  who  spe- 
cially singles  out  the  prophets  and  the 
Nazirites  as  the  greatest  gifts  of  God 
to  Israel.  God  is  the  same  to-day  as 
he  was  of  old :  to  us,  too,  he  has  given 
land  and  men  that  we,  too,  like  Israel, 
may  achieve  our  national  destiny.  It 
is  for  us  to  study  till  we  understand 
the  movements  of  the  world  in  which 
God  has  placed  us,  and  to  realize,  as 
far  as  we  can,  what  contribution  God 
wishes  our  nation,  be  it  America  or 
Britain,  to  make  to  the  welfare  of  the 
world ;  and  it  is  then  for  us  to  devote 
ourselves  to  our  task  with  clear  eyes, 
resolute  wills,  and  steady  hearts,  and 
thus  to  learn  something  of  the  privi- 
l^e  and  the  joy  of  being  fellow- 
workers  with  the  Most  High  God. 


Palestine   and  Jewish 
Nationalism 

Does,  tiien,  the  political  emancipation  of 
the  Jew  mean  the  disappearance  of  Judaism 
in  lands  of  political  freedom,  or  at  best  its 
continuance  as  nothing  more  than  a  mean- 
inglesfl  survival?  If  ve  can  say  ''no"  to 
this  question,  the  movement  which  makes  a 
negative  answer  possible  is,  naturally 
eBongh,  ai  nationalist  and  not  a  religious 
movement.  The  national  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  expresses  itself  just  in  the  re- 
assertion  of  that  sense  of  nationality  which 
the  emancipated  Jew  is  in  danger  of  losing, 


and  for  lack  of  which  his  Judaism  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  a  dead  weight.  It  has 
no  use  for  a  mere  tinkering  with  religious 
ideas  or  practises  in  order  to  make  them 
less  glaringly  out  of  harmony  with  a  life 
of  which  they  were  never  meant  to  form  a 
part.  It  demands  the  more  radical  remedy 
of  a  restoration  of  Jewish  national  life  in  the 
land  to  which  the  Jewish  nation  is  bound 
by  its  history  and  its  religious  associations. 

The  movement  which  aims  at  effecting  thia 
restoration  is  often  described  by  its  western 
adherents,  whose  ideas  are  European,  as  a 
political  movement;  and  they  are  sometimes 
at  pains  to  emphasize  its  non-religious  char- 
acter. And,  indeed,  so  long  as  we  accept 
that  distinction  between  ''political"  and  "re- 
ligions" which  is  true  as  applied  to  the 
European  state,  the  movement  must  be  pro- 
nounced political  and  non-religious.  But 
this  description  is  misleading,  because  the 
distinction  does  not  apply  to  the  Jewish 
nation.  If  one  is  justified  in  drawing  in- 
ferences from  history,  and  if  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  an  ancient  nation  can  not  change 
its  character  in  a  few  generations,  then  it 
is  legitimate  to  believe  that  the  restored 
Jewish  nation  of  the  future  will  be  dis- 
tinguished precisely  by  having  as  the  central 
principle  of  its  being  that  element  of  the 
national  life  which  European  nations  segre- 
gate as  religion;  in  other  words,  that  its 
main  achievement  will  be  to  give,  throughout 
the  whole  range  of  its  national  institutions, 
a  new  expression  to  that  attitude  to  life  of 
which  the  basis  is  the  eonoeption  of  a  God 
at  once  national  and  universal. 

What  forms  this  expression  will  take,  In 
the  vastly  altered  material  conditions  of 
modern  life,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to 
say.  It  may  be  that  the  Jewish  nation,  in 
the  mere  process  of  living  and  maintaining 
itself  as  a  nation,  will  evolve  fresh  spiritual 
conceptions  which  the  world,  stripping  them 
of  their  national  context,  will  be  able  to 
accept  (or  profess  to  accept)  as  religious 
truths.  But  they  will  not  be  merely  re- 
ligious truths  in  the  sense  of  being  truths 
about  God  and  the  other  world.  For  the 
Jewish  nation  itself  they  wiU  have  a  dis- 
tinctively national  value;  they  wiU  be  the 
new  spiritual  defenses  by  which  the  eternal 
nation  will  secure  its  permanence  through 
yet  another  stage  on  the  road  to  the  final 
consummation. — Leon  Simon,  in  The  ife- 
norah  Journal. 


CULTURAL  AND  MATERIAL  CIVILIZATION 

Professor  Budolph  M.  Binder,  Ph.D.,  New  York  Uniyersitj 


June  6 — The  Meaning  of 
Culture 

SauPTURB  Lesson  :  The  epistle  to  Phile- 
mon furnishes  a  good  illustration  of  solying 
a  difficult  problem  through  the  spirit  of 
Christian  love.  Eventually  this  spirit  must 
aid  in  solving  other  problems. 

Introduction  :  The  word  culture  has  had 
many  meanings  in  the  course  of  history^  and 
just  what  it  implies  is  not  yet  definitely 
agreed  upon.  It  received  an  unenviable 
reputation  during  the  recent  war  in  ita 
German  form  Kultur,  It  will  be  necessary, 
thereforoi  to  explain  the  term  more  exactly, 
both  from  the  etymological  and  the  his- 
torical points  of  view. 

The  word  is  derived  from  a  Latin  root 
meaning  to  till  or  work  the  soil  in  order  to 
produce  crops.  It  is  still  used  in  this  sense 
in  ''agriculture/'  'Hiorticulturo/'  and  similar 
terms.  Its  real  essence  is,  then,  to  improve 
a  product  by  giving  it  a  better  environment, 
indirectly  making  it  more  usable  by  man. 
If  a  plant  has  been  cultivated  for  many 
generations,  its  hereditary  qualities  are  im- 
proved, and  it  is  said  to  make  a  better  stock. 
Biologists  use  the  term  in  this  sense  to  indi- 
cate new  subvarieties  or  new  generations  of 
bacteria  produced  for  purposes  of  observa- 
tion. 

Applied  to  the  mind,  culture  means  the 
application  of  human  energy  to  the  improve- 
ment of  psychic  qualities — ^the  intellect,  the 
will,  and  the  emotions,  or  the  possession  of 
these  qualities  in  improved  form.  Our 
minds,  when  developed,  may,  however,  be 
directed  either  to  the  improvement  of  our 
relations  to  our  fellow  men,  in  which  case 
we  have  cultured  civilization;  or  to  the 
subjugation  of  nature,  which  gives  material 
civilization.  The  term  civilization  meant 
originally  conditions  as  they  existed  in  the 
city  as  contrasted  with  those  in  the  country. 
The  terms  "urban"  and  "civil"  are  still  used 
in  this  sense,  altho  no  longer  applied  in  the 
original  meaning  in  the  strict  sense. 


For  our  purposes,  then,  culture  means  the 
development  of  mental  qualities  with  the 
view  of  improving  relations  among  human 
beings.  This  implies  that  there  must  be  a 
balance  between  intellect,  will,  and  the 
emotions.  Since  the  mind  can,  as  a  mle, 
express  itself  only  through  the  body,  culture 
would  imply  at  least  a  fair  development  of 
the  body  so  as  to  make  it  a  ready  and  pliable 
instrument  of  the  mind. 

Culture  in  History  :  Among  the  Greeks 
culture  meant  chiefly  three  things— a  dear 
intellect,  well  informed  and  versatile;  re- 
fined emotions^  so  as  to  enable  one  to  enjoy 
the  beautiful;  a  sound  body,  so  as  to  aet 
gracefully.  The  Greek  gentleman  was  able 
to  argue  well  on  any  topic  which  came 
within  his  purview,  e.p.,  logie,  the  affairs  of 
the  State,  the  relation  of  his  State  to  the 
barbarians  (as  all  non-Greeks  were  called). 
He  delighted  in  meeting  other  men  of  his 
type  and  entering  into  animated  diseossioB 
with  them.  The  so-called  "Dialogs  of  Plato" 
furnish  instructive  examples  of  this.  A 
number  of  young  men  would  gather  around 
Socrates  and  discuss  immortality,  the  nature 
of  the  beautiful,  the  essence  of  knowledge, 
the  relation  of  man  to  the  State,  the  differ- 
ences between  Greek  and  barbarian,  the  con- 
stitution of  the  family^  and  similar  topics  in 
which  any  one  present  might  be  interested 
The  j>oint  in  the  discussion  was  ahrajs  to 
make  clear  distinctions  which  often  became 
mere  hair-splitting.  Occasionally  they  would 
hear  music,  see  a  drama,  or  enjoy  a  picture. 
They  were  a  self-contained  body,  and  kwked 
at  society  as  being  composed  of  freemea 
whose  living  was  provided  by  slaves.  This 
was  the  fundamental  defect  of  Ore^  cul- 
ture; it  was  narrow,  and  included  within  its 
purview  only  a  very  limited  mamSbfm  of 
human  beings. 

The  Boman  conception  of  cnltan  was 
essentially  that  of  the  Greeks,  with  the  dif- 
ference that  emphasis  was  placed  oa  the 
doing  of  things  or,  in  American  parisneeT 
efficiency.     The  Romans  idolized  a  bsb  oi 
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ftchieTements,  whether  these  achievements 
consisted  in  defeating  a  hostile  army,  killing 
a  raging  lion  in  the  gladiatorial  games,  best- 
ing a  man  in  an  oratorical  contest,  or  rais- 
ing better  grapes.  They  were  much  like  the 
Americans  of  to-daj.  The  Romans  broad- 
ened their  conception  of  culture  by  includ- 
ing non-Bomans  in  its  scope;  this  idea  is 
exprest  in  the  conception  of  jus  gentium,  or 
law  of  nations^  by  means  of  which  rights 
were  extended  to  other  peoples. 

The  classical  conception  of  culture  may 
be  smnmed  up  in  the  four  virtues:  wisdom, 
fortitude,  temperance  or  balance,  justice. 
A  man  who  acted  in  conformity  with  these 
was  considered  cultured. 

The  Hebrews  laid  the  main  stress  on 
obedience  and  purity  or  holiness,  since 
Jehovah  was  from  the  metaphysical  point  of 
view  omnipotent  and  demanded  obedience; 
from  the  ethical^  he  was  holy,  and  required 
purity.  Knowledge  was  not  valued  for  its 
own  sake,  but  only  as  information  concern- 
ing the  will  of  God  for  the  purpose  of  more 
prompt  and  general  obedience. 

Both  the  classical  and  the  Hebrew  virtues 
were  absorbed  by  Christianity,  and  three 
new  ones  were  added — ^hope,  faith,  love. 
What  is^  however,  of  infinitely  greater  im- 
portance than  the  mere  invention  of  new 
rirtues  is  the  fact  of  two  magnificent,  if  not 
perfect,  examples  of  true  culture  in  action, 
those  of  Jesus  and  of  St.  Paul.  Little  need 
be  said  about  the  founder  of  our  religion, 
because  his  life  is  too  well  known.  A  few 
remarks  may,  however,  be  in  place  concern- 
ing a  specific  case  recorded  concerning  St. 
Paul.  It  is  found  in  the  epistle  to  Phile- 
mon.   The  situation  is  briefly  as  follows: 

Onesimus  had  run  away  from  his  master, 
Philemon,  and  wandered  to  Bome  where  he 
came  under  the  apostle's  influence  and  was 
converted.  What  was  to  be  done  vnth  himf 
The  law  required  the  return  of  a  fugitive 
slave;  St.  Paul^  who  had  enjoined  obedience 
''to  the  powers  that  be,"  could  not  act  con- 
trary to  them.  Fortunately,  Philemon  himself 
was  a  convert  of  the  apostle's,  who  found  a 
solution.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  Philemon  which 
is  a  perfect  example  of  Cfhristian  culture. 
After  the  customary  greetings  he  reminds 
Philemon  that  he  has  the  right  to  make  a 
demand  upon  him,  because  "thou  owest  unto 
me  even  thine  own  self"  (verse  19).  Yet, 
he  proceeds  to  beseech  Philemon  for  love's 
sake  to  receive  Onesimus  as  a  brother.    ''If 


he  has  wronged  thee,  or  oweth  thee  aught, 
put  that  on  my  account"  (verse  18).  In  full 
confidence  that  the  disciple  will  follow  the 
suggestion,  he  sent  Onesimus  to  his  legal 
master  in  Thessalonica,  the  modem  Saloniki, 
where  the  slave  presumably  arrived  without 
mishap  to  be  treated  as  a  brother.  The 
whole  tone  of  the  letter  manifests  a  com- 
plete regard  for  the  rights  of  the  other; 
and  yet,  it  makes  one  feel  that  Philemon 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  accept  its  hints. 
Judge  Ben  Lindsey,  of  Denver,  who  became 
famous  a  few  years  ago  for  sending  way- 
ward boys  unescorted  to  the  reformatory, 
with  their  sentence,  was  thus  anticipated  by 
nearly  two  thousand  years  in  this  return  of 
Onesinius  to  his  master.  This  is  culture  in 
action,  its  only  true  test. 

The  short  epistle  was,  however,  doomed  to 
be  forgotten  in  succeeding  ages.  Culture 
became  mere  intellectual  acumen  chiefly 
directed  to  speculation.  The  type  of  cul- 
ture during  the  middle  ages  was  more 
Greek  than  Christian,  because  it  was  chiefly 
intellectual,  making  fine  points  of  distinc- 
tion in  matters  of  little  importance.  And 
through  the  succeeding  centuries  the  ideal 
of  culture  remained  intellectual  with  scarce- 
ly any  emphasis  on  action.  The  humanist 
prated  in  Latin  about  the  glories  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  Bomans,  and  looked  with 
contempt  on  the  ignorant  multitude  whom  he 
made  no  efforts  to  instruct  or  improve. 
The  repetition  of  Greek  and  Boman  learn- 
ing was  deemed  culture. 

During  the  nineteenth  century  a  change 
was  gradually  effected.  Begard  for  others, 
even  of  the  lowly  and  the  forsaken,  be- 
came a  dominant  note,  as  is  witnessed  by 
all  forms  of  social  amelioration.  Its  chief 
note  is  the  respect  for  the  integrity  of  an- 
other's personality.  If  the  New  Testament 
has  any  social  meaning,  it  must  lie  here. 
The  epistle  to  Philemon  gives  the  key. 

To  put  it  sharply:  Suppose  we  have 
two  men,  one  well-informed  in  a  mere  book- 
ish way,  but  arrogant,  conceited,  and  in- 
clined to  disregard  the  rights  of  others; 
the  other  man,  ignorant,  perhaps  owing  to 
lack  of  opportunity,  but  full  of  tenderness  . 
and  consideration,  with  a  desire  to  do  all 
he  can  to  help  his  fellows — ^which  would  be 
considered  more  cultured?  The  pagan  and 
the  old  answer  would  be,  the  former;  the 
Christian  and  the  new  answer  would  be, 
the  latter.      Antiquity  laid  stress  on  the 
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intelleetnal  development  with  perfect  com- 
placency about  the  misery  of  the  majority; 
modernity  emphasizes  the  need  for  social 
and  moral  action;  it  wants  to  vitalize 
knowledge  by  translating  culture  into 
practise.  As  time  goes  on  the  tendency  be- 
comes stronger  to  regard  refined  emotions, 
e,g,t  tenderness  and  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others,  as  the  true  test  of  culture. 


June  IS — Dependence  of 
Culture  on  Wealth 

ScBiPTUBE  Lesson:  Bead  Prov.  10:15. 
Wealth  is  looked  upon  as  a  power  like  that 
of  a  strong  city,  while  poverty  is  considered 
a  calamity. 

Introducton  :  When  we  see  the  wanton 
and  wasteful  display  of  wealth  on  the  part 
of  the  "newly  rich,"  the  thought  that  wealth 
and  culture  have  any  connection  with  each 
other  seems  farthest  from  our  minds.  The 
loud  voice,  the  coarse  laugh,  the  arrogant 
behavior,  the  vulgar  display  of  jewelry,  the 
ignorance  manifesting  itself  in  every  sen- 
tence-'are  certainly  not  indications  of  cul- 
ture, but  rather  of  the  utter  lack  of  it.  We 
usually  connect  the  quiet,  well-spoken,  un- 
ostentatious, perhaps  retiring  lady  with  that 
idea.  And  we  are  right.  There  is,  never- 
theless, a  close  interdependence  between 
wealth  and  culture,  even  tho  it  may  not  be 
manifest  in  every  case.  We  are  speaking 
now  from  the  social  and  not  from  the  indi- 
vidual point  of  view. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  explain  what  is 
meant  by  wealth.  The  sociologist  does  not 
imply  great  riches,  nor  an  abundance  of 
things  to  eat  and  wear;  but  rather  a  suf- 
ficiency of  the  necessaries  and  comforts, 
and  chiefly  an  abundance  of  things  which 
minister  to  the  spirit  and  improve  individual 
nature  and  social  relations.  To  illustrate: 
A  community  may  not  have  a  single  million- 
aire, nor  even  any  rich  people,  and  yet  be 
considered  wealthy.  If  comforts  and  neces- 
saries are  fairly  well  distributed;  if  the 
schools  and  churches  are  well  appointed  and 
attended;  if  the  municipal  government  is 
managed  for  the  benefit  of  the  people;  if 
there  exists  good-will  between  neighbors, 
employers,  and  employees;  if  there  is  little 
crime  and  no  poverty — that  community  is 
wealthy.  For  the  greatest  wealth  of  a  coun- 
try, according  to  Buskin,  consists  in  the 
number  of  well-informed,  socially  disposed, 


morally  and  physically  healthy  people.  This 
is  the  definition  of  the  artist  and  moralist, 
not  of  the  economist.  The  former  looks 
upon  the  quality  of  human  beings,  the  lat- 
ter upon  the  quantity  of  things  which  are 
comprised  under  the  term  capital,  e.j^.,  ma- 
chinery, means  of  transportation,  the 
amount  of  natural  resources,  and  other 
things  which  may  produce  goods  or  make 
them  available  for  exchange.  A  large 
amount  of  alcoholic  beverages  would  be 
wealth  in  the  economic  sense,  because  it 
could  be  sold  or  exchanged  for  other  goods; 
but  not  in  the  social,  because  its  consomp- 
liofi  would  be  deleterious  to  the  development 
of  a  higher  type  of  personality. 

Belation  of  Wealth  and  Culture: 
What  has  just  been  stated  wiU  be  agreed 
to  by  most  intelligent  people;  they  will, 
however,  be  unable  to  understand — ^what  it 
is  the  purpose  of  this  lesson  to  discuss — ^that 
wealth  in  the  social  sense  ia  dependent  on 
wealth  in  the  economic  sense.  Most  per- 
sons look  at  life  as  a  number  of  detached 
things — here  is  industry,  there  family,  over 
yonder  culture,  etc  There  is,  however,  the 
closest  possible  relation  between  all  aspects 
of  social  activity,  and  life  must  be  viewed 
as  a  unity.  If  this  is  done  one  finds  that  a 
certain  type  of  religion,  for  instance,  will 
be  more  favorably  disposed  toward  a  cer- 
tain type  of  government,  because  the  re- 
ligion which  favors  authority  wiU  favor  a 
government  based  on  authority.  The  wealth 
or  the  poverty  of  a  people  must,  likewise, 
aJTect  every  other  aspect  of  its  life,  simplj 
because  any  one  aspect  of  life  must  react 
upon  every  other  owing  to  the  muty  of  the 
mind.  Hence,  for  instance,  he  is  not  a  good 
Christian  who  keeps  his  religion  for  Sun- 
day and  forgets  about  it  on  Monday. 

Culture,  as  was  shown  in  the  first  les- 
son, means  the  development  of  mental  facul- 
ties for  the  purpose  of  social  action.  This 
is  possible  only  with  a  fair  amount  of 
wealth.  If  a  man  has  to  work  eighteen 
hours  a  day,  as  was  the  rule  a  few  cen- 
turies ago,  merely  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together,  can  he  have  the  time  or  the  en- 
ergy to  read  or  to  think?  He  will  be  so 
exhausted  that  he  will  seek  hia  bed  as  soon 
as  his  scanty  meal  is  over.  Again,  if  a 
man  is  half  starved  and  rarely  gets  a  full 
meal,  he  will  be  concerned  how  to  appease 
his  hunger,  not  about  the  origin  of  the  world 
or  the  possible  relation  of  Sirins  to  Orion. 
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The  hnngiy  man  and  the  tired  man  are  too 
much  concerned  with  immediate  and  press- 
ing problems  to  give  attention  to  coltoral 
subjects.  Once  again  the  hungry  or  the 
tired  man  is  not  likely  to  be  over-pleasant 
or  patient  or  sympathetic  He  wants  food 
and  Teat,  and  anything  that  stands  in  the 
way  or  delays  the  object  upon  which  he  is 
bent  is  likely  to  irritate  him.  If  the  condi- 
tion continues  for  weeks  and  months  and 
yean,  he  may  become  morose,  anti-social, 
or  even  criminal.  The  wise  man  was  not 
far  from  the  truth  when  he  said:  "The  de- 
fltmetion  of  the  poor  is  their  poverty.'' 

Let  a  whole  community  be  in  dire  pov- 
erty for  generations,  and  the  results  can 
easily  be  imagined.  Owing  to  insufficient 
nourishment  there  will  be  scarcely  any  in- 
dividual with  surplus  energy;  each  man  will 
do  only  what  is  absolutely  needed  to  main- 
tain a  miserable  existence.  Mentality  will 
be  reduced,  because  vitality  is  smalL  There 
is  no  one  with  initiative  and  originality,  be- 
cause every  one  is  bound  to  the  eternal  grind 
of  seeking  the  bare  means  of  subsistence. 
Hence,  the  community  will  stagnate,  per- 
haps degenerate,  because  each  succeeding 
generation  is  bom  with  a  little  less  vitality. 
The  very  lowest  of  all  North  American  In- 
dians were  those  in  the  arid  regions  of 
Wyoming,  Idaho,  and  California,  because 
the  struggle  for  existence  was  so  severe  that 
their  few  thoughts  centered  around  the  piti- 
fully small  amount  of  food  they  might  Fe 
able  to  secure.  This  is  only  one  case  out 
of  many.  Social  action  did  not  exist.  Say- 
ages  have  often  been  accused  of  cruelty 
because  they  exposed  their  children,  aban- 
doned the  sick,  or  killed  the  aged.  It  was 
a  necessity  based  on  dire  poverty.  This  fact 
was  so  well  recognized  that  until  recently 
the  custom  existed  among  a  small  tribe  of 
Asiatic  savages,  that  parents,  when  old, 
begged  their  children  as  an  act  of  filial 
piety  to  slay  and  eat  them  rather  than  let 
them  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts.  Cases 
have  been  numerous  even  in  more  advanced 
communities  where,  during  a  protracted 
siege,  parents  have  slain  their  own  children 
for  food.  This  is  reported  to  have  hap- 
pened at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  in  70  jld. 
Such  cases  may  seem  shocking,  but  dire 
necessity  drove  people  back  into  the  condi- 
tion of  the  brute.  It  is,  after  all,  not  so 
much  learning  and  morality  which  have 
helped   us   to   rise    above    the    beast,   but 


wealth,  that  is,  ability  to  provide  for  physi- 
ological needs  adequately.  This  is  the  rea- 
son why  civilization  arose  first  of  all  in  re- 
gions where  a  comparative  abundance  of 
food  was  furnished  by  nature;  and  why  in 
unproductive  regions  there  is  little  progress 
to  this  day. 

Take  another  case.  In  countries  where 
wealth  is  small  and  is  concentrated  in  the 
hand  of  the  king  and  his  warriors,  the  fam- 
ily is  polygynic  among  the  rich,  and  poly- 
andric  among  the  poor.  A  few  men  are  able 
to  support  several  wives  after  a  fashion,  but 
several  poor  men  have  to  get  together  to 
support  one  wife.  Only  where  wealth  is 
sufficient  and  more  evenly  distributed  is  it 
possible  for  every  man  to  support  one  wife; 
hence  monogamy  is  even  now  confined  to 
the  more  civilized — ^that  is,  wealthier  coun- 
tries. Such  conditions  are  shocking,  but 
those  people  deserve  pity  rather  than  con- 
demnation. These  statements  hold,  of 
course,  for  uncivilized  peoples  only  and  as 
a  whole,  not  for  individual  eases  of  im- 
morality where  lust  and  brutality  are  the 
motives  of  anti-social  actions.  These  latter 
cases  deserve  and  should  receive  such  just 
punishment  as  society  can  administer. 

Some  cases  of  a  different  kind  need  spe- 
cial consideration.  We  often  find  poor 
people  with  comparatively  well-informed 
minds,  gentle  manners,  and  the  right  social 
attitude.  There  are  at  least  two  reasons 
for  this.  These  persons  get  the  necessaries 
of  life  fairly  regularly  either  from  friends 
or  through  charitable  organizations;  they 
are,  consequently,  not  in  the  condition  of 
the  savage.  Again,  society  is  well  estab- 
lished now,  and  quickly  punishes  those  who 
try  to  satisfy  their  needs  in  an  unsocial 
way.  A  widow  who  steals  for  her  children 
is  sometimes  sent  to  jail  if  some  one  does 
not  come  to  her  rescue  by  paying  her  fine. 
Victor  Hugo's  Lea  Miserdblea  is  the  out- 
standing work  of  fiction  building  on  the  fact 
that  a  bare  century  ago  the  man  was  pun- 
ished who  stole  even  one  loaf  of  bread  to 
satisfy  the  hunger  of  his  nieces  and  nephews. 

Again  we  find  worthy  but  poor  young  men 
getting  an  excellent  education.  Many  sto- 
ries have  been  written,  especially  of  the  old 
Sunday-school  type,  to  show  how  such  men 
overcame  all  difficulties  and  attained  the 
goal  of  their  ambition.  Usually  the  moral 
is  added,  that  the  Lord  provides  for  his 
own.    That  is  truet    But  it  takes  place  in 
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civilized  countries  where  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  people  able  to  spare  from  their 
abundance  to  assist  a  man  to  acquire  an 
education,  not,  for  example,  in  Timbuctu, 
where  everybody  is  poor.  There  must  be 
persons  who  can  afford  to  act  in  a  social 
manner  before  the  poor  are  able  to  pro- 
ceed beyond  a  common  school  education. 
Harvard  University  is  distributing  about 
$125,000  annually  in  scholarships  and  other 
helps  to  needy  students.  That  is  possible 
because  she  has  many  rich  friends  who  give 
from  their  bounty  for  this  purpose.  Other 
institutions  may  be  as  willing  to  help,  but 
they  lack  the  means,  and  deserving  students 
are  turned  away.  The  only  remedy  lies  in 
a  more  equitable  distribution  of  wealth. 


June  20 — More  Equitable 
Distribution  of  Wealth 

6GRIPTURB  Lesson:  Bead  Prov.  30:8. 
The  Wise  Man  recognized  one  of  the  most 
important  facts  of  life — ^that  neither  riches 
nor  poverty  were  essential  for  happiness,  but 
rather  a  sufficiency  of  good. 

Introduction:  The  two  preceding  les- 
sons have  brought  out  the  fact  that  either 
for  the  individual  or  for  society  culture 
without  a  surplus  of  goods  over  immediate 
needs,  or  at  least  a  degree  of  wealth,  is 
impossible.  If  so,  a  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  is  desirable,  because  only 
in  that  way  can  a  larger  number  of  indi- 
vidual talents  be  developed.  It  should  be 
understood  that  a  more  "equitable"  dis- 
tribution is  meant,  and  not  an  "equal"  one. 
The  latter  is  plainly  out  of  the  question,  ex- 
cept with  a  few  dreamers  who  know  neither 
human  nature  nor  economic  laws.  The  nu- 
merous experiments  in  communism  in  our 
own  country  and  elsewhere  have  proved  the 
fallacy  of  the  theory  of  equal  distribution 
too  strikingly  and  frequently  to  admit  its 
workability.  The  excuse  on  the  part  of  the 
theorists  always  was  that  these  experiments 
were  on  too  small  a  scale  to  serve  as  a  real 
test.  Bussia  has  recently  furnished  a  test 
on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to  prove  its 
fallacy.  It  has  been  admitted  recently  both 
hy  opponents  and  defenders  of  Bolshevism 
that  Lenine  and  Trotzky  have  succeeded  in 
keeping  themselves  in  power  precisely  in 
proportion  as  they  have  modified  their  orig- 
inal program  and  have  permitted  private 
enterprise  and  unequal  distribution  of  in* 


come.  Hence  the  theory  of  eommunism 
stands  condemned  on  the  basis  of  fact 
What  may  happen  a  thousand  years  from 
now  with  a  different  education  and  a  higher 
type  of  man  is,  of  course,  not  a  question  for 
present  concern,  since  future  generationB 
will  be  better  able  to  solve  their  own  prob- 
lems. History  gives  ample  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  the  most  difficult  problems  have 
been  solved  by  mankind  as  they  arose.  With 
increasing  social  intelligence  such  solutions 
of  what  appear  to  us  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems win  not  prove  insurmountable.  The 
writer's  opinion  is  that  the  solution  will  lie 
in  a  more  equitable  distribution  rather  than 
in  measuring  by  need  or  equality.  Two 
reasons  may  be  given  for  this  statement. 

First,  there  will  always  be  hereditary  dif- 
ferences in  individuals.  No  equaHzation  of 
opportunity  wiU  ever  eliminate  these,  be- 
cause they  are  biological  in  nature.  All  that 
needs  to  be  said  in  substantiation  of  this 
statement  is  a  reference  to  children  of  the 
same  parents,  often  varying  in  age  only  by 
a  few  years.  The  parents'  power  for  repro- 
duction may  often  change  within  a  few 
years,  and  the  offspring  may  show  consid- 
erable differences.  The  innumerable  permu- 
tations possible  in  the  billions  of  molecules 
Sn  a  human  organism,  the  practically  un- 
limited chances  for  variation,  and  the  con- 
stant changes  in  the  cells,  both  reproduc- 
tive and  others — ^make  an  identity  in  two 
children  even  of  the  same  parents  out  of 
the  question.  This  means  a  difference  in 
human  endowment  notwithstanding  the 
sameness  of  the  environment. 

Second,  it  is  only  fair  that  the  more  ca- 
pable should  be  more  highly  compensated 
than  the  less  capable.  This  is  just  not  only 
on  the  basis  of  merit,  but  of  need.  The  man 
who  has  creative  talent  can  not  and  should 
not  be  tied  down  to  mere  routine;  he  needs 
leisure,  variety,  suggestion,  and  stimulation. 
He  returns  to  society  a  thousandfold  above 
the  cost  of  even  expensive  living.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  many  talented  persons  were 
killed  during  the  recent  World  War  in  the 
trenches  who  were  invaluable  to  society. 
One  striking  case  is  that  of  an  assistant  to 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  who  was  a  high-grade 
physicist,  his  specialty  being  ^'to  count 
electrons."  In  the  first  enthusiasm  of  the 
war  he  was  permitted  to  enlist  as  an  officer. 
It  was  discovered  soon  that  he  was  needed 
In  the  work  of  scientific  investigation  to 
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proteet  England  more  effectively.  Etctj- 
thing  waa  done  to  have  him  released;  but  bj 
the  time  the  leisurely  bureaucracy  came  to 
the  eonduBion  to  have  him  returned  to  En- 
gland, he  waa  killed  in  the  trenches.  It 
would  have  been  a  good  investment  for 
Great  Britain  to  pay  ten  soldiers  or  routine 
officers  fair  salaries  in  order  to  keep  this 
man  at  his  scientific  work.  Society  is  be- 
coming increasingly  aware  of  the  value  of 
creative  men,  and  the  tendency  will  be  to 
avoid  such  lossA  in  the  future. 

Pbbsent  Conditions:  Admitting  the 
necessity  and  advisability  of  unequal  dis- 
tribution, the  question  is  still  to  be  settled 
whether  a  better  and  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution may  not  be  desirable. 

According  to  the  "Statistical  Abstract" 
for  the  United  States  for  1917,  incomes  of 
$3,000  and  over  were  distributed  in  1916 
as  follows:  85,250  persons  from  $3,000- 
H,000;  72,187  from  $4,000-$5,000 ;  52,188 
from  $5,000-$6,000;  36,605  from  $6,000- 
$7,000;  26,580  from  $7,000-$8,000 ;  20,086 
from  $8,000-$9,000;  15,785  from  $9,000- 
$10,000;  45,845  from  $10,000-$15,000;  23,- 
097  from  $15,000.$20,000 ;  13,512  from  $20,- 
00O.$25,00O;  8,598  from  $25,000-$30,000  ; 
10y893  from  $30,000$40,000 ;  6,223  from 
$40,000-$50,000;  4,048  from  $50,000-$60,- 
000;  2,901  from  $60,000  $70,000;  2,066 
from  $70,000-$80,000;  1,673  from  $80,000- 
$90,000;  1,265  from  $90,000-$100,000; 
3,462  from  $100,000-$150,000;  1,586  from 
$150,000-$200,000 ;  904  from  $200,000-$250,. 
000;  540  from  $250,000-$300,000 ;  605  from 
$300,000-$400,000 ;  321  from  $400,000-$500,. 
000;  624  from  $500,000-$1, 000,000;  134 
from  $1,000,000-$1,500,000;  60  from  $1,500,- 
000-$2,000,000;  49  from  $2,000,000-$3,000,- 
000;  18  from  $3,000,000-$4,000,000 ;  16  from 
$4,000,000.$5,000,000 ;  15  from  $5,000,000 
and  over.  Among  the  last  were  five  mar- 
ried women  whose  income  was  separate  from 
that  of  their  husbands  who  had,  perhaps,  a 
smaller  income. 

The  total  number  of  personal  income  tax 
returns  was  437,036.  In  the  case  of  the 
highest  incomes  the  tax  amounted  to  about 
75  per  cent,  of  the  income.  A  few  words  of 
comment  on  these  figures  may  be  in  place. 

Allowing  for  every  possible  kind  of  eva- 
sion, deliberate  and  unintentional,  not  more 
than  about  60,000  persons  can  have  suc- 
ceeded in  evading  the  obligation  to  make 
returns.     This  means  that  less  than  0.5  per 


cent,  of  the  total  estimated  population  of 
the  continental  United  States— 101,882,479 
— ^in  1916  had  an  income  of  $3,000  or  over. 
How  unequally  the  higher  incomes  were  di- 
vided in  evident  from  the  following  figures. 
Of  the  $173,000^000  personal  income  tax  eol* 
lected,  investors  and  speculators  in  all  fields 
shouldered  just  one-third  of  the  burden, 
labor  0.086  per  cent.,  and  the  remainder 
came  from  the  multitudinous  ranks  of  those 
whose  incomes  were  classed  as  derived  from 
«bi2Biness"  and  ''services."  This  means 
every  calling  from  banker  to  farmer.  About 
C-O  per  cent,  of  the  total  tax  was  derived 
from  incomes  more  than  $25,000,  and  1.66 
per  cent,  from  those  of  the  $5,000  class  and 
less,  altho  this  class  constituted  more  than  a 
third  of  the  total  437,000  returns.  Ten  in- 
dividuals in  the  highest  income  class  actually 
paid  about  $13,000,000  in  taxes.  Incomes 
of  $100,000  and  over  constituted  only  1.5 
per  cent,  in  the  total  returns,  but  paid  nearly 
75  per  cent,  of  the  taxes. 

Altho  for  the  country  at  large  the  returns 
of  single  men  were  double  those  of  single 
women,  the  six  New  England  States  were  a 
conspicuous  exception  to  the  rule.  The  to- 
tal income  reported  by  single  men  in  that 
section  exceeded  by  barely  15  per  cent,  the 
total  income  of  single  women.  This  implies 
either  that  these  women  were  superior  In 
independence  and  earning  capacity,  or  that 
they  manifested  a  reluctance  to  share  in- 
herited wealth  in  matrimony.  The  Distriet 
of  Columbia  and  Hawaii  showed  likewise 
almost  equal  returns  for  single  men  and 
women. 

The  figures  prove  that  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  wealth  is  necessary.  If  less 
than  500,000  persons  out  of  101,000,000  had 
incomes  of  less  than  $3,000,  by  far  the 
greatest  percentage  of  income  went  to  this 
small  number.  This  means  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  families  were  hard  put  to 
it  to  meet  the  expenses  for  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  had  nothing  left  to  apply  to 
culture  or  comforts. 


June  27 — Society  and  Cultural 
Development 

Scripture  Lesson:  Bead  Joshua  6:6. 
Canaan  was  not  in  the  literal  sense  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey;  but  it  produced,  nev- 
ertheless, a  population  which  has  left  hs 
mark  upon  history,  and  there  wealth  was 
more  generally  distributed. 
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Intboduction:  An  attempt  has  been 
made  in  the  preceding  lessons  to  prove  the 
interdependence  of  wealth  and  culture.  Per- 
haps some  one  may  object  to  the  statement 
that  wealth  does  not  mean  culture,  neither 
poverty  lack  of  it.  Indeed,  some  persons 
may  be  pointed  out  who  are  conspicuous 
both  for  wealth  and  lack  of  culture.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  lesson  to  correct  such  an 
erroneous  impression.  When  wealth  is  said 
to  be  the  basis  of  culture  we  have  in  mind 
the  wealth  of  society  as  a  whole,  and  not 
of  any  one  individual.  In  this  sense  the 
statement  is  correct. 

Historical  Illustrations:  Every  stu- 
dent is  fairly  familiar  with  the  conditions  in 
Mexico.  Illiteracy  is  estimated  anywhere 
from  80  to  90  per  cent.  We  hastily  con- 
elude  that  the  Mexicans  are  stupid  and 
averse  to  acquiring  culture.  This  is  not 
true,  because  a  fair  number  of  them  are 
highly  trained  and  well  versed  in  the  vari- 
ous arts.  Socially  these  persons  are  in 
many  eases  among  the  most  acceptable  and 
charming,  being  welcome  in  aU  centers  of 
culture.  But  every  one  of  these  acceptable 
people  belongs  to  the  rich,  or  at  least  well- 
to-do,  classes.  They  prove,  however,  that 
the  Mexicans  are  not  without  mental  abil- 
ity. Where,  then,  is  the  difficulty?  It  lies 
in  the  fact  that  wealth  in  that  country  is 
generally  small,  and  what  there  is  of  it  is 
eoncentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  large 
landowners  and  capitalists.  Try  as  they 
may,  there  is  not  enough  surplus  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  various  means  of  culture,  espe- 
cially to  education,  except  for  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  population.  Hence,  the  many 
have  to  go  without  the  leisure  necessary  for 
education.  The  first  law  of  life  is  to  ac-* 
quire  the  means  for  subsistence;  the  law  of 
culture  can  operate  only  when  there  is 
enough  surplus  wealth  to  be  spared  for  this 
purpose.  This  is  a  universal  rule,  and  the 
only  way  it  becomes  possible  for  a  nation  to 
become  as  a  whole  more  cultured  is  to  ac- 
quire more  wealth. 

The  same  conditions  hold  regarding  Bus- 
sia.  We  were  appalled  at  the  large  per- 
centage of  illiteracy  in  that  country  before 
1914.  But  if  we  remember  that  about  110,- 
000  landowners  were  absolute  masters  over 
one-third  of  Bussian  land,  and  perhaps  an- 
other 800,000  owned  the  rest,  we  realize  that 
in  an  agricultural  country  the  rest  of  the 
population,  about  184,000,000,  must  neces- 


sarily be  so  poor  as  to  be  hardly  able  to 
secure  even  the  necessaries  of  life,  let  alone 
seeking  means  of  culture.  The  same  or 
worse  conditions  prevail  in  other  countries — 
e.g.,  China,  Turkey,  Siam,  Turkestan. 

It  will  serve  no  purpose  to  refer  to  the 
many  talented  Bussians  who  have  become 
prominent  in  Europe  as  authors,  artists,  and 
musicians.  These  came  usually  from  the 
well-to-do  class,  and  had  thus  the  opportu- 
nity to  devote  time  and  energy  to  culture. 
The  rule  holds,  then,  in  regard  to  popu- 
lations as  a  whole. 

It  holds,  however,  also  of  individuals.  An 
indigent  person  has  usually  a  hard  time  get- 
ting a  higher  education,  even  in  a  country 
like  ours,  where  high  schools  and  even  many 
colleges  are  free  to  all  who  wish  to  benefit 
from  instruction.  In  countries  where  schools 
are  fewer  in  number  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  and  where  tuition,  as  well  as 
books,  is  charged  for,  the  diiBculties  are 
much  more  numerous,  and  only  a  most  cour- 
ageous young  man  is  willing  and  able  to 
meet  them.  He  may  receive  help  from  a 
rich  relative  or  philanthropist,  but  that  im- 
plies at  least  some  persons  in  that  country 
who  have  surplus  wealth.  The  scholarships 
and  fellowships  at  colleges  and  universities 
have  precisely  the  purpose  of  helping  the 
needy,  and  they  are  more  numerous  in  our 
country,  and  in  the  richest  institutions  of 
our  country,  just  because  America  possesses 
the  greatest  wealth.  A  poor  boy  may  con- 
sequently acquire  a  first-class  education,  but 
he  can  do  it,  as  a  rule,  only  in  a  rich  coun- 
try— ^that  is,  one  which  is  able  to  support 
higher  education  either  through  taxation  or 
through  philanthropic  endowments.  Where 
so-called  national  or  per  capita  wealth  is 
small,  only  a  few  individuals  of  rich  parents 
are  able  to  secure  a  higher  education;  the 
rest  may  perhaps  be  deprived  even  of  pri- 
mary training,  because  the  country  can  not 
afford  it.   * 

The  same  idea  may  be  brought  home  in 
other  ways.  The  number  of  high  schools 
and  colleges  In  our  own  country  was  mnek 
smaller  in  proportion  to  the  population  ia 
1850  when  the  per  capita  wealth  was  $307, 
than  in  1912  when  it  was  $1,965.  Mor« 
boys  and  girls  were  needed  in  1850  thaii 
now  to  help  their  parents  make  a  living. 
The  school  age — ^for  those  who  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  attend — was  from  six  to 
twelve;    now   it  is   for   a   proportionatafy 
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larger  nnmber  from  six  to  fourteen  or  oTen 
sixteen. 

We  knowy  moreover,  of  innamerable  eases 
of  immigrants  from  countries  where  illlter- 
aej  prevaila  owing  to  poverty,  whose  chil- 
dren aequire  at  least  a  fair  education  here, 
because  the  parents  can  now  aiford  to  send 
them  to  sehooL 

The  most  eonspicuous  illustration  of  a 
State  with  a  fair  amount  of  wealth,  and  a 
relatively  equitable  distribution  of  it,  is 
ancient  Athens.  There  were  in  that  city- 
state  in  450  B.O.  about  20,000  citizens,  with 
a  total  free  population  of  from  80,000  to 
100,000,  supported  by  approximately  400,- 
000  slaves.  The  latter  received,  of  course, 
only  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  but  pro- 
duced enough  even  with  the  poor  methods  in 
vogue  to  support  the  freemen  in  fair  com- 
fort. There  was  neither  great  wealth  nor 
poverty.  This  small  free  population  pro- 
duced within  a  century  fourteen  of  the  most 
talented  men  history  knows,  including 
Phidias  the  sculptor,  Socrates  the  philoso- 
pher, Miltiades  the  general,  Sophocles  and 
Aeschylus  the  dramatists,  and  Pericles  the 
statesman.  A  like  or  even  similar  number  of 
famous  men  has  not  been  reported  in  other 
countries  within  one  century  even  among 
much  larger  populations.  The  Athenians 
may,  of  course,  have  been  more  talented  as  a 
race  than  we  are;  the  probabilities  are,  how- 
ever, in  favor  of  a  more  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  with  its  greater  opportunities 
for  every  one. 

Coming  back  to  our  own  country,  we  find 
that  about  437,000  actually  paid  income 
taxes  on  $3,000  or  over;  allowing  that  about 
60,000  persons  evaded  making  returns,  we 
have  approximately  500,000  individuals  with 
taxable  incomes.  The  437,000  reported  a 
net  personal  income  of  $6,300,000,000.  Al- 
lowing an  equal  amount  for  repairs,  depre- 
ciation, current  expenses,  etc.,  and  throwing 
in  $2,400,000,000  for  the  60,000,  we  get  a 
total  gross  income  for  half  a  million  persons 
of  $15,000,000,000.  Since  the  gross  income 
of  our  country  is  about  $60,000,000,000,  we 
have  $45,000,000,000  left  for  over  100,000,- 
000  persons.  The  average  income  of  the 
500,000  would  consequently  be  $30,000,  and 
that  of  the  100,000,000  about  $450.  No  one 
can  for  a  moment  doubt  that  the  cultural 
advantages  are  all  on  the  side  of  those  fam- 
llioB  whose  heads  report  the  larger  ineome. 


It  means  better  and  more  books,  higher  edu- 
cation, travel,  musie,  opera,  leisure,  com- 
forts, and  luxuries.  All  this  is  not  said  with 
a  view  of  invidious  eomparison,  but  simply 
to  bring  out  the  facts  and  their  importance 
for  the  material  or  economic  basis  of  gen- 
eral culture.  A  better,  <.e.,  more  equitable, 
distribution  is  certainly  desirable. 

SooiETT  AND  CoLTUBX:  If  it  should  prove 
possible  for  society  to  provide  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  wealth  without 
disturbing  or  curbing  initiative,  what  kind 
of  culture  could  we  secure  f  There  would 
be  a  better  opportunity  for  many  a  poor 
boy  or  girl  to  get  a  higher  education  with- 
out the  severe  struggle  which  is  now  the 
price  paid  for  this  purpose — a  struggle 
which  often  means  devitalization,  break- 
down, disease,  and  in  some  cases  early  death. 
A  very  much  larger  number  of  individuals 
would  be  able  to  go  through  high  school,  and 
to  ''  buy  "  other  means  of  culture.  With  the 
development  of  a  larger  number  of  latent 
talent  the  means  of  culture  would  become 
larger  and  the  opportunities  to  avail  one- 
self of  them  more  numerous  and  general. 
This  would  undoubtedly  raise  the  average 
cultural  plane  of  society. 

A  greater  number  of  cultured  persons 
would  in  turn  react  on  society  and  its  mem- 
bers. Development  comes  only  through  a 
multiplicity  and  variety  of  mental  contacts, 
or  suggestions  and  stimulations.  Every  per- 
son would  thus  have  a  better  opportunity 
to  develop  his  own  talent.  By  making  a 
valuable  contribution  to  society  in  art,  liter- 
ature, science,  philosophy,  business  states- 
manship, or  any  other  line,  he  would  help 
others  to  develop  their  gifts.  A  larger  cir- 
cle within  which  the  principle  of  ''give  and 
take"  was  established  would  thus  come  into 
existence,  and  society  would  be  greatly 
benefited. 

Two  things  are  needful  in  this  connee- 
tion.  People  have  to  be  taught  the  value 
of  leisure  as  a  means  of  development.  Leis- 
ure improperly  used  is  injurious  in  addi- 
tion to  being  wasteful.  The  other  thing  is 
the  turning  of  social  consciousness  into  a 
social  conscience.  While  we  recognize  at 
present  our  interdependence  in  a  general 
way,  we  often  fail  to  act  in  accordance  with 
this  principle.  The  two  things  are  in- 
separable; and,  if  employed,  they  will  help 
both  society  and  the  individual. 
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For  unto  whomsoever  much  is  given,  of  him 
tJuUl  he  much  required:  and  to  whom  men 
have  committed  much,  of  him  they  will 
ask  the  more, — ^Luke  12:48. 

That  means  yon.  Surely,  the  injonetion 
is  for  college  men,  even  tho  everybody  else 
be  excused.  For  to  yon  much  has  been 
given*  You  of  all  men  must  own  yourselves 
and  your  work  to  be  tied  up  with  other 
people.  Your  horizon  must  never  be 
bounded  by  your  own  interests. 

Whyf  Because  all  that  yon  have  of 
knowledge  and  power  you  hold  in  steward- 
ship. Plainly,  to  you  of  all  men  it  has  been 
given  in  trust.  Stewards?  Why,  you  are 
not  even  in  that  class  as  yet — to-day  you  are 
just  debtors;  and  badly  in  debt.  Already 
the  community  is  calling  upon  you  for 
payment. 

For,  indeed,  you  are  in  debt.  There  is 
not  an  educated  man  to-day  who  has  paid 
for  his  education.  The  student  in  college 
or  university,  rich  or  poor,  never  pays  in 
full  for  what  he  receives.  In  college,  just 
as  truly  as  in  public  schools  supported  at 
public  expense,  somebody  else  has  paid  part 
of  his  bill.  He  m^r  be  rich  enough  to  pay 
in  full,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  has  not 
paid.  There  is  no  way  in  which  he  can  pay 
in  cold  cash,  because  there  is  no  college  or 
university  in  the  land  with  tuition  fees  large 
enough  for  it  to  be  run  just  for  those  who 
can  pay  and  for  no  one  else.  If  there  were 
such  a  college,  it  would  not  exist  very  long. 
It  could  not  gather  together  any  sort  of 
faculty  and  it  would  not  do  work  worthy  of 
the  name.  At  any  rate,  without  arguing  the 
point  of  the  possibility  of  founding  such  an 
institution  on  undemocratic  lines,  actually 
there  is  none.  All  owe  their  existence  to  the 
generosity  of  public  and  private  benefac- 
tors. No  university  that  depended  only  on 
its  tuition  fees  at  their  present  figure  could 
keep  its  doors  open  a  single  year. 

It  is  worth  while,  at  commencement,  to 
ask  why  the  State  and  individuals  have  con- 


tributed in  such  lavish  manner  to  our  edu- 
cational institutions.  Why  have  States  built 
and  equipped  universities  f  Why  are  weal- 
thy men  of  public  spirit  strengthening  such 
institutions?  Why  are  cities  levying  taxes 
for  the  support  of  advanced  schools?  The 
answer  is  very  plain.  Simply  because  we 
expect  the  community  to  receive  from  edu- 
cated men  a  return  upon  the  investment.  If 
in  the  case  of  individual  giving  that  motive 
may  sometimes  be  obscured,  it  is  unques- 
tionably the  only  motive  that  justifies  state 
aid  and  support.  Every  dollar  spent  on 
higher  education  carries  a  plain,  straight, 
homely  message  to  the  educated  men  of  to- 
day. It  says:  "You,  gentlemen,  have  not 
been  educated  at  less  than  cost  because  the 
State  or  men  of  public  spirit  cared  for  you 
in  particular,  but  because  your  education 
was  expected  to  aid  in  the  uplift  of  the 
community.  Men  have  hoped  to  find  in  yon 
leadership  in  the  social,  the  intellectual,  the 
economic  and  political  life  of  the  com- 
munity; or  they  have  seen  what  such  leader- 
ship has  meant  in  the  past — ^that  is  the  real 
reason  they  have  given  of  their  means  to 
strengthen  the  institutions  which  have 
trained  you.'' 

We  must  make  no  mistake  abont  it, 
therefore.  To  every  educated  man  the  city, 
the  State,  the  nation,  says:  "You  start  life 
in  debt;  you  owe  something  to  the  com- 
munity. We  expect  of  you,  and  we  have  a 
right  to  expect,  payment  of  that  debt.  We 
look  to  you  for  high  standards,  splendid 
ideals,  unselfish  service.  If  on  no  other 
ground  than  this  one  of  an  honest  business 
return  on  our  investment,  we  ask  of  you  a 
public-spirited  activity  and  leadership." 

There  is,  of  course,  a  higher  claim  upon 
us,  the  claim  of  noblesse  oblige,  the  truth 
that  from  those  to  whom  much  has  been 
given  much  shall  be  required;  but  even 
place  it  upon  the  lower  ground,  and  is  it 
not  a  debt  of  honor  for  which  payment  is 
asked  f     For  this  or  that  particular  man, 
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relative^  spealdngy  the  eommunity  eares 
nothing;  he  is  but  a  unit  in  the  social  life. 
But  he  has  been  trained  that  the  eommonitj 
maj  be  bettered  by  and  throagh  him  as  an 
agent  for  the  State  or  the  private  benefac- 
tor. All  that  has  been  done  for  him  has 
been  done  in  expectation  of  such  a  return. 

Tet,  in  the  years  just  passed,  who  were 
the  people  that  in  largest  numbers  shirked 
pobHe  dutiesy  if  not  men  of  culture  and 
refinement  f  Who  washed  their  hands  of 
public  responsibilities^  if  not  the  men  of  the 
very  class  represented  by  the  average  eol- 
lege  graduate? 

The  war  gave  us  a  new  spirit.  Wonderful 
potentialities  of  patriotism  were  revealed 
during  the  conflict^  and  nowhere  has  the 
record  been  brighter  than  among  college 
men.  We  have  all  been  proud  of  you.  Your 
quick  response  to  the  call  of  country,  your 
eager  adventure  for  justice  and  liberty,  your 
democratic  spirit  of  service,  has  given  yon 
a  place  in  our  hearts  from  which  you  can 
never  be  shut  out.  Under  the  generous  im- 
pulse of  service  and  sacrifice  the  real  spirit 
of  college  men  has  been  manifested  in  a 
splendid  way.  Only,  do  not  let  us  forget  the 
battles  of  peace.  At  the  high  call  men  rise 
to  splendid  heights,  but  in  humdrum  days, 
ideals  are  dulled  all  too  soon.  The  man  who 
has  the  courage  of  the  crisis  often  fails  in 
the  courage  of  the  commonplace.  The  war 
came,  fortunately,  before  it  was  too  late 
for  us  to  learn  its  lessons — ^war  which 
fftript  us  of  some  of  our  creature  comforts 
and  made  the  things  of  the  spirit  loom  large, 
war  which  summoned  us  to  fight  for  an 
ideal,  war  against  men  who  had  made  the 
conflict  so  hideously  ugly  that  to  some  ex- 
tent it  shamed  sin  and  selfishness  out  of  our 
hearts.  We  were  preserved  from  utter  sur- 
render to  love  of  luxury,  selfish  ease,  mate- 
rialism, moral  indifference,  money-madness. 
We  discovered  that  at  the  core  American 
life  is  sound.  Most  of  all,  we  discovered  the 
glorious  possibilities  of  its  young  life. 
Many  a  college  man  who  gave  himself  to  his 
country's  service  has  come  back  eager  to 
continue  in  service.  He  wants  to  make  new 
payments  on  his  debt  as  an  educated  man. 

Even  before  the  war  there  were  abundant 
signs  that  things  were  changing.  Universi- 
ties themselves  were  taking  on  a  new  sense 
of  responsibility  to  the  community.  The 
rapid  progress  of  new  social  ideals  in  the 
decade  before  the  war,  the  quick  growth  of 


new  political  ideals,  have  been  due  in  very 
large  measure  to  the  aroused  consciences  of 
university  men  and  women.  Some  of  us  re- 
member the  wave  of  enthusiasm  that  swept 
over  the  young  men  of  American  colleges 
when  Mr.  Roosevelt  first  appealed  to  their 
spirit.  More  than  any  other  man  of  this 
generation,  he  ranged  people  for  or  against 
him  as  loyal,  zealous  supporters  or  indignant 
and  outraged  opponents;  but  opponents  and 
supporters  alike  unite  now  in  appreciation 
of  the  service  he  rendered  in  quickening 
the  consciences  of  young  men  of  position 
and  education  to  a  new  conception  of  their 
social  and  political  responsibilities.  It 
meant  much,  too,  that  his  successor  has 
shown  a  most  extraordinary  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  his  position  since  he  left  public 
ofiice,  and  a  notably  high  and  unselfish  de- 
sire to  support  the  man  who  followed  him« 
It  is  something,  again,  that  in  this  successor 
we  have  a  man  to  whom  higher  education 
has  always  meant  higher  ideals  and  in  whom 
the  dullest  opponent  or  the  most  prejudiced 
critic  can  not  fail  to  find  always  the  spirit 
of  service.  Three  different  men,  whose 
names  I  can  not  mention  without  dividing 
you  all  into  groups  of  partizans,  yet  all  of 
them — right  or  wrong,  men  of  vision  or  mis- 
taken misfits,  call  them  what  you  will — all 
of  them  hearing  the  summons  to  service  and 
trying  to  answer  it. 

That  call  for  service  and  leadership  was 
never  stronger  than  now.  With  the  war 
ended,  we  are  facing  serious  problems  that 
demand  trained  judgment,  calm  reasonable- 
ness, and  high  endeavor.  America  has  been 
moving  very  rapidly  of  late  to  a  more  popu- 
lar form  of  government,  or  at  least  toward 
a  freer  expression  of  popular  opinion.  This 
movement  in  political  life  has  synchronized 
with  social  movements  no  less  significant — 
movements  which,  now  that  the  World  War 
is  over,  may  be  far-reaching  in  social  and 
economic  change.  At  such  a  time  there  is 
special  need  of  enlightened  and  conscien- 
tious leadership.  Leadership  there  will  be; 
leaders  there  are,  some  of  them  moved  by  a 
deep  and  passionate  resentment.  Shall  they, 
with  their  sense  of  wrong  and  their  hatred 
of  what  they  consider  the  entrenched  forces 
of  evil,  be  allowed  to  lead  toward  revolu- 
tion? Or  may  we  look  to  men  like  you  to 
balance  and  steady  popular  thought?  May 
we  look  to  you,  who  so  readily  left  places 
of  privilege  to  take  your  part  in  the  world 
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conflict,  side  by  side  with  men  of  poor  ad- 
vantage—may we  look  to  you  now  to  take 
your  place  again  by  the  side  of  the  unprivi- 
leged  and  to  try  to  think  out  their  thoughts, 
and  to  work  with  them  toward  the  solution 
of  OUT  common  problems?  If  you  fail  to 
see  the  glory  of  service  and  think  only  of 
the  rewards  of  privilege,  not  of  its  responsi- 
bilities, how  fearful  may  be  the  penalty  you 
will  pay  for  your  indifference;  what  pains 
and  punishments  must  society  and  the  nation 
bear,  because  of  your  neglect  t 

I  suppose  most  of  you  have  read  two  re- 
marjLable  novels  by  Stephen  McKenna, 
Mid<u  and  Son  and  Sonia,  The  former  is 
the  tragic  story  of  the  moral  and  spiritual 
downfall  of  a  young  millionaire,  whose 
career  was  cursed  by  his  inability  to  set 
himself  to  work  in  ways  of  service;  a  rich 
young  man  with  no  real  object  in  life. 
There  is  a  very  striking  passage  in  the  story, 
where  one  of  the  characters,  Yolande,  dis- 
cusses with  the  young  millionaire  the 
father's  last  letter  to  the  son.  The  million- 
aire had  won  money  and  power,  and  in 
winning  them  had  been  left  a  broken  wreck. 
Now  his  one  hope  is  to  make  his  son  under- 
stand how  the  power  which  passes  to  him 
shall  be  used.  He  does  not  understand  his 
boy,  tho  in  his  hard  way  he  loves  him;  but 
at  least  he  knows  the  young  man's  weakness, 
and  with  his  last  bit  of  strength  tries  to 
make  him  see  the  responsibility  of  place  and 
privilege.  Tolande  puts  her  finger  on  the 
weak  spot  in  his  argument  and  pleads  with 
the  son,  in  an  effort  to  make  him  see  what 
the  father  has  been  groping  after  blindly. 
"Ton  both  of  you  seem  to  miss  one  very 
important  thing,"  she  says,  "and  that  is, 
that  you  are  in  debt  to  the  world  and  that 
you've  got  to  pay  the  debt.  You're  morally 
committed  to  a  life  of  public  service." 

Raymond,  one  of  the  other  fine  characters 
in  the  book,  puts  the  same  thought  in  words, 
the  truth  of  which  has  now  been  made  ever- 
lastingly clear.  "The  new  ethical  attack," 
he  says,  '^as  to  be  launched  against  the 
cruelties  and  dirtinesses  and  dishonesties 
which  are  sanctioned  by  every-day  custom 
and  extolled  as  part  of  our  competitive  sys- 
tem of  rivalry."  Were  power  his,  he  knows 
how  he  would  use  it  in  setting  up  new 
standards  of  education  and  service.  Prob- 
ably we  all  feel  that  we  know  how  to  use 
advantages  which  are  not  ours.  The  serious 
^nestion  is  whether,  in  our  own  particular 


ease  and  with  our  own  peculiar  talents,  we 
are  trying  to  learn  for  what  purpose  our 
gifts  were  given  us.  Do  we  really  think 
of  the  responsibility  and  privilege  of  our 
bit  of  power  f 

In  Sonia,  the  hero  of  the  book,  O'Bane, 
the  young  Irish  enthusiast,  aihows  how  one 
man  solves  the  problem.  Bead  the  two 
books  and  tell  me  whether  the  contrast  be- 
tween Deryck's  weak  and  nerveless  selfish- 
ness and  O'Rane's  undiscouraged  service 
does  not  make  your  own  blood  tingle  with 
the  desire  to  use  for  others  the  blessings 
you  so  richly  enjoy.  Tou,  too,  my  friends, 
are  in  debt  to  the  world.  Tou,  too,  are 
bound  to  pay  the  debt.  Tou,  too,  are 
"morally  committed  to  a  life  of  public 
service." 

The  note,  then,  which  over  and  over  we 
strike  to-day  is  this  note  of  service.  After 
all,  it  is  really  the  predominant  thought  of 
the  age.  Even  in  business  competition  it  13 
not  unheard.  Ck>mpetition  used  to  mean 
simply  the  ability  to  boast  entertainingly  of 
one's  own  commercial  products  and  indiis- 
triously  depreciate  the  wares  of  one's  eoir- 
petitors;  now  it  is  the  ability  to  produce 
something  the  public  needs  and  to  make  i*^ 
better  than  any  one  else  makes  it — ^in  other 
words,  the  ability  to  serve. 

All  this  by  way  of  aside.  Back  we  conre 
now  to  ourselves.  The  call  to  service  come; 
to  you  as  to  those  who  are  among  the  privi- 
leged. By  reason  of  your  social  an'1 
intellectual  advantages,  your  scholarly  train 
ing,  your  better  knowledge  of  the  forces  of 
human  life,  you  must  be  leaders  among  mt  . . 
making  society  better  and  purer,  social  bv  i 
industrial  conditions  more  just  and  gen- 
erous, business  and  professional  ideals 
higher,  politics  cleaner.  You  must  carry  I0 
others  what  you  received  yourselves.  Yo*i 
must  share  your  advantages.  Tou  must  pass 
on  your  privilege.  Tou  must  pay  society  the 
debt  you  owe  for  the  things  we  have  given 
you. 

Who  that  has  read  George  Eliot's  Middle- 
march  will  ever  forget  the  character  of 
Caleb  Garth  f  He  was  something  of  r 
scholar,  you  remember,  for  a  man  of  b* 
position  in  life;  a  bit  of  a  student  an^ 
theorist,  perhaps,  who  had  not  made  much 
of  a  success  of  his  career.  His  work  vrn^ 
conscientious,  and  he  loved  it,  but  he  laeke-^ 
the  practical  qualities  which  made  it  pav 
Then  at  last  hie  worth  was  recognized  m.^ 
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there  eenie  a  letter  offering  him  the  man- 
agement of  two  large  estates.  It  meant  the 
resoadtation  of  his  private  fortunes,  oppor- 
tunities of  education  for  his  children,  ease 
for  himself  and  his  wife;  but  that  was  not 
what  he  thought  of  first.  "It's  a  fine  bit  of 
work,  a  fine  thing  to  come  to  a  man/'  he  said, 
^o  have  the  chance  of  getting  a  bit  of 
eonntiy  into  good  fettle,  and  putting  men 
into  the  right  way  with  their  farming,  and 
getting  some  good  contriving  and  solid 
bnilding  done,  that  those  who  are  living  and 
those  who  come  after  will  be  the  better  for. 
I'd  sooner  have  it  than  a  fortune.  I  hold 
it  the  most  honorable  work  there  is."  Then, 
after  a  pause,  "It's  a  great  gift  of  God." 

Garth  and  men  of  his  type  are  no  crea- 
tures of  fiction.  We  know  them.  We  recog- 
nize the  portrait  because  we  have  seen  such 
men  in  real  life.  When  a  crisis  comes,  when 
any  good  cause  is  in  jeopardy,  to  whom  do 
we  turn  but  to  men  like  Garth — ^men  now  of 
one  station  in  life,  now  of  another,  men  who 
are  often  overworked,  but  are  ever  ready  to 
take  up  new  duty,  and  always,  even  when 
overtasked,  the  happiest  men  in  the  world — 
men  who  rescue  the  good  cause,  and  carry 
the  burdens  of  the  community,  and  gladly 
and  cheerfully  do  their  own  share,  as  well 
as  the  share  of  the  pessimist  who  has 
shirked,  the  lounger  who  has  criticized,  the 
disgruntled  grumbler,  and  all  the  rest  of 
that  numerous  body  of  "out-of-step"  folk, 
who  believe  in  no  one  and  hope  for  nothing 
and  expect  only  failure. 

Tour  vocation  and  ministry  in  life  must 
be  like  Garth's;  like  that  of  all  Garth's  suc- 
cessors who  have  served  their  country  so 
well  in  the  trying  days  through  which  we 
have  passed.  Your  responsibility  for  service 
is  positive,  not  negative — ^not  criticism,  but 
work;  not  even  clear  thinking  only,  but  con- 
structive action.  Some  years  since  Senator 
Lodge  exprest  the  opinion  that  the  chief 
defect  of  our  modern  educated  life  was  its 
tendency  to  arouse  unduly  the  critical  spirit, 
manifesting  itself  in  a  censoriousness  and 
dissatisfaction  with  things  in  general, 
coupled  with  an  incapacity  for  action. 
There  are  plenty  of  intellectual  mugwumps 
in  the  world,  and  they  are  always  barren  of 
lasting  achievement.  They  sit  complacency 
on  judgment  stools,  passing  cynical  criti- 
cisms on  evils  which  they  make  no  effort 
to  correct.  They  are  constantly  pointing 
out  defects  and  never  getting  down  into  the 


turmoil  and  strife  to  remedy  what  they  de- 
plore. There  is  a  meeting  of  some  commit- 
tee and  things  go  wrong.  Strong  differences 
of  opinion  are  revealed;  questions  of  prin- 
ciple are  involved.  Who  leave?  Why,  the 
very  men  who  ought  to  stay,  the  men  whose 
advantage  of  privilege  should  make  it  in- 
cumbent upon  them  to  stay,  rather  than 
leave  the  issue  with  the  wrong-headed  and 
cantankerous.  Things  go  wrong  in  politics 
and  even  nomination  by  primary  does  not 
keep  out  the  unworthy!  Whyf  Simply  be- 
cause when  we  leave  the  matter  to  others  in 
utter  disgust,  we  leave  it  to  those  who  are 
not  quite  so  delicate-minded  as  ourselves  1 

Ah  I  the  world  needs — all  those  weak 
brothers  who  want  bracing  up,  all  the  strong 
ones  whose  hands  should  be  upheld,  they 
need— the  world  needs  us  every  one,  and 
needs  us  in  the  fighting  ranks  or  at  their 
head,  not  with  the  grumblers  in  camp. 

After  all,  what  is  the  city,  the  State,  the 
nation,  the  Church,  but  ourselves — ^just  you 
and  I  and  Smith  and  Brown  and  Jones  and 
Pickwick— ourselves  and  thousands  of 
others  like  us.  If  anything  needs  to  be 
done,  one  of  us  must  start  to  do  it;  it  can 
not  be  relegated  to  some  general  body  of 
which  we  vaguely  feel  that  it  is  not  doing 
its  duty.  We  need  individual  righteousness 
before  we  can  have  State  righteousness. 
The  city  and  the  State  will  do  their  duty 
only  when  we  begin  to  do  ours.  If  those 
who  by  reason  of  larger  opportunity  ought 
to  be  better  fitted  for  leadership  leave  some 
one  else  at  the  wheel,  they  have  no  right  to 
complain  about  the  course  over  which  they 
are  driven. 

And  so  I  sound  the  call  to  you  to-day. 
Let  me  sound  it  in  another's  words,  stronger 
than  my  own.    Listen: 

"The  world  boasts  that  because  of  power, 
therefore,  one  may  be  indifferent  to  the 
weak;  because  of  talent,  one  may  be  care- 
less of  innocence ;  because  of  riches,  one  may 
be  excused  if  he  is  hard.  Christ  reversed  all 
this,  and  we  know  Christ  was  right.  Be- 
cause a  man  has  power,  therefore  he  ought 
to  protect  the  weak;  because  a  man  has 
talent,  therefore  he  ought  to  be  better  than 
other  men;  because  a  man  is  cultured,  there- 
fore he  should  show  greater  sympathy. 
Whatever  makes  it  possible  to  enter  more 
into  life,  to  know  more  of  the  world,  to  have 
a  wider  sphere  of  experience,  to  share  more 
burdens,  to  do  more  work,  to  take  part  in 
more  responsibilities,  that  is  the  real  blessing 
of  power," 
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Listen  again: 

''Because  Christ  had  all  things  put  into 
his  hands,  he  did  not  draw  off  in  seclusion 
or  make  a  wall  of  privilege  behind  which 
he  might  shelter  himself,  but  every  element 
of  his  power  our  Lord  used  to  bring  him 
nearer  to  men  and  to  share  more  of  their 
lives.  How  differently  we  see  men  act  in 
the  world,  often,  who  have  some  unusual 
ability  or  strength  or  means  or  position! 
How  instinctively  we  see  some  men  use  their 
advantages  to  shut  themselves  away  from 
their  fellow  men  I  Almost  the  first  thing 
that  occurs  to  the  man  who  has  met  with 
some  rare  fortune,  or  won  some  marked  suc- 
cess, is  that  now  he  will  not  have  to  endure 
any  longer;  now  he  will  get  away  from  this 
or  that  irksome  duty.  It  is  the  constant 
peril  of  all  culture  that  it  tends  to  take  men 
away  from  the  great  human  needs  and  sym- 
pathies of  life." 


Surely,  it  will  not  be  so  with  youu  Snrely, 
in  these  days,  when  the  splendor  of  service 
and  sacrifice  has  hardly  ceased  to  shine  in 
men's  eyes,  you  will  feel  the  call  as  men 
never  felt  it  before— -the  call  to  the  edu- 
cated to  share  their  knowledge  with  the 
ignorant;  the  call  to  the  cultured  to  nuike 
life  cleaner  and  truer  for  the  masses;  the 
call  to  the  privileged  to  share  their  privi- 
leges with  the  opprest  and  the  struggliii^; 
the  call  to  the  well-equipped  to  use  the  tools 
of  life  in  work  for  others ;  the  call  to  those 
to  whom  much  had  been  given  to  count  their 
gifts  as  held  in  stewardship  for  service. 

The  educated  man  is  a  debtor  to  the  com- 
munity. Is  he  not  the  most  dishonorable  of 
debtors  if  he  sits  idly  by,  expecting  that 
some  day  the  claim  upon  him  will  be  out- 
lawed f 


A  CITIZEN 

President  Arthur  Twining  Hadley,  Ph.D., 

Lord,  who  shall  abide  in   thy  tabernacle f 

who  shall  dwell  in  thy  holy  hillf 
He   that    walketh   uprightly,    and   worJceth 

righteousness,  and  speaketh  the  truth  in 

his  heart. 
He  that  backbiteth  not  with  his  tongue,  nor 

doeth  evil  to  his  neighbor,  nor  taketh  up 

a  reproach  against  his  neighbor. 
In  whose  eyes  a  vile  person  is  contemned; 

but  he  honoreth  them  that  fear  the  Lord. 

He  that  sweareth  to  his  own  hurt,  and 

changeth  not. 
He  that  putteth  not  out  his  money  to  usury, 

nor  taketh  reward  against  the  innocent. 

He  that  doeth  these  things  shall  never  be 

moved, — Ps.  15. 

In  the  quaint  old  chapter  headings  of  the 
Bible,  sometimes  almost  as  suggestive  as  the 
contents  of  the  chapters  themselves,  we  find 
as  the  title  of  the  fifteenth  psalm,  "David 
describeth  a  citizen  of  Zion."  His  verses 
are  just  as  appropriate  to-day  as  they  were 
when  they  were  first  sung. 

I  shall  not  try  to  add  much  to  these  words 
or  to  say  much  that  is  not  already  there. 
The  citizen  of  Zion  must  be  a  straightfor- 
ward man  and  a  broad-minded  man,  a  man 
of  judgment  and  a  man  of  principle.  Let 
us  simply  stop  and  think  what  these  quali- 
ties mean,  and  how  we  can  use  our  college 
course  in  such  a  way  as  to  acquire  them. 

The  citizen  of  Zion  is  a  straightforward 
man.  He  is  truthful  in  the  large  sense,  and 
not  merely  in  the  small  one.  It  is  not 
enough  to  abstain  from  telling  lies  to  other 
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people.  The  citizen  of  Zion  speaks  the  truth 
in  his  heart.  He  looks  facts  and  conse- 
quences squarely  in  the  face.  The  upright 
walk  and  the  righteous  work  are  an  outcome 
of  this  habit  of  mind.  They  can  be  obtained 
in  this  way,  and  in  this  way  only. 

The  citizen  of  Zion  is  a  broad-minded 
man.  He  is  a  man  of  charity  in  the  large 
and  splendid  sense  in  which  8t.  Paul  uses 
the  term.  It  is  not  enough  to  show  oar 
charity  by  a  thoughtless  generosity  which 
gives  away  money  easily.  Generosity  is  a 
grand  quality,  and  the  giving  of  money  for 
public  purposes  is  a  noble  thing.  But  it 
falls  short  of  the  Christian  ideal  of  charity. 
''Tho  I  bestow  all  my  goods  to  feed  the 
poor,"  says  St.  Paul,  ''and  have  not  charitj, 
it  profiteth  me  nothing."  We  must  hsTe 
generosity  of  thought  no  less  than  gener- 
osity of  deed.  He  that  backbiteth  not  with 
his  tongue,  nor  doeth  evil  to  his  neighbor, 
nor  taketh  up  a  reproach  against  his  neigh- 
bor, is  the  man  of  broad  mind  and  large 
charity. 

The  citizen  of  Zion  is  a  man  of  judgment. 
He  has  the  sense  of  proportion  which  en- 
ables him  to  value  men  and  things  accord- 
ing to  their  real  worth.  A  vile  thing  means 
literally  a  cheap  thing.  He  does  not  merely 
condemn  vile  persons  and  things;  he  con- 
temns them,  despises  them  for  the  cheap 
shams  that  they  are.    He  has  kamed  the 
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essential  wortblessness  of  cheap  jests  and 
cheap  books,  cheap  tricks  and  cheap  sue- 
cesses — ay,  and  for  that  matter,  cheap  pre- 
tences  of  religion — so  that  all  the  weight  of 
popular  approbation  which  maj  happen  to 
be  thrown  into  their  scale  does  not  blind 
him  to  the  inherent  smallness  of  the  person 
who  achieves  them. 

The  citizen  of  Zion  is  a  man  of  principle. 
He  is  not  the  kind  of  man  that  keeps  ask- 
ing, ''What  is  there  in  this  for  mef"  He 
judges  things  objectively,  without  reference 
to  the  question  whether  he  himself  is  being 
helped  or  hurt.  If  an  innocent  person  is 
wronged  he  will  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
wrong  because  he  happens  to  get  a  reward 
out  of  it.  He  will  not  take  usurious  advan- 
tage of  the  distresses  of  others  merely  be- 
cause it  is  his  money  that  makes  the  profit. 
He  will  keep  his  oaths,  whether  they  hurt 
him  or  help  him.  He  will  not  obscure  his 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong  by  questions  of 
personal  profit  or  loss. 

How  can  we  ourselves,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, acquire  these  qualities  which  are  essen- 
tial to  Zion  and  to  its  citizens  f 

The  first  step  is  to  recognize  squarely  the 
necessity  of  applying  our  brains  to  our  con- 
duet — of  making  mind  and  conscience  work 
together  instead  of  trying  to  use  them 
separately.  Ton  will  note  that  each  of  these 
virtues  that  David  names  is  an  intellectual 
one  quite  as  much  as  a  moral  one.  The 
practical  difficulty  of  improving  the  public 
life  of  the  community  at  the  present  day, 
social,  financial,  or  political,  is  due  far  more 
to  a  certain  kind  of  stupidity  or  of  wilful 
blindness  on  the  part  of  people  in  general 
than  to  any  intent  to  do  wrong.  They  will 
not  deliberately  violate  the  moral  law;  but 
they  will  shut  their  eyes  to  the  real  nature 
and  consequence  of  things  that  they  are  do- 
ing, and  will  be  astounded  when  yon  tell 
them  that  this  is  wrong.  If  we  can  make  up 
our  minds  squarely  and  clearly  that  it  is 
wrong,  that  for  men  situated  as  we  are  it  is 
a  great  and  overwhelming  wrong,  we  shall 
have  taken  the  first  long  step  to  prepare  our- 
selves for  the  full  privileges  of  citizenship 
in  Zion. 

Having  thus  made  up  our  minds,  let  us 
keep  our  eyes  open  to  the  consequences  of 
OUT  actions.  Let  us  be  truthful  with  our- 
selves. Let  us  see  facts  as  they  are,  rather 
than  as  we  want  to  see  them.  This  is  not 
easy.    The  easy  way  is  to  go  with  the  crowd ; 


to  shut  onr  eyes  to  the  things  the  crowd 
does  not  see  and  does  not  want  to  see.  The 
man  who  has  learned  the  habit  of  being 
truthful  with  himself,  of  facing  facts  and 
consequences  instead  of  shirking  them,  has 
taken  his  second  lesson  in  citizenship. 

Let  us  remember,  in  the  next  place,  that 
he  who  repeats  a  lie  does  the  same  kind  of 
wrong  and  harm  as  he  who  invents  it.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  quality  which  is  more 
needed  in  our  public  life  and  in  our  prep- 
aration for  public  life  than  an  absolute  re- 
fusal to  repeat  unproved  tales  to  the  detri- 
ment of  others.  Many  a  man  who  would  be 
ashamed  to  start  gossip  or  slander  is  will- 
ing to  spread  it.  Many  a  man  who  would 
scorn  to  strike  his  neighbor  behind  his  back 
is  content  to  stab  his  neighbor's  reputation 
by  the  utterance  of  half-truths  which  are 
worse  than  lies  in  their  effect.  Many  a  man 
who  is  really  desirous  to  make  the  world 
better  so  mixes  his  criticism  of  real  evils 
with  cowardly  slaps  at  everybody  who  has 
accomplished  anything  as  to  make  his  well- 
meant  efforts  at  reform  worse  than  useless. 
In  all  controversies,  from  those  of  inter- 
collegiate athletics  to  those  of  international 
politics,  the  well  of  inquiry — ^if  I  may  quote 
Mr.  Kipling's  phrase — is  so  muddled  with 
the  stick  of  suspicion  that  clear-thinking  and 
ordered  thinking  become  well-nigh  impos- 
sible. 

If  we  never  repeat  a  damaging  story  nntil 
we  are  certain  that  we  can  prove  it,  we  shall 
be  astonished  to  find  how  rapidly  our  faith 
in  our  fellow  men  increases.  When  we  find 
that  nineteen-twentietlis  of  the  scandalous 
things  that  people  are  saying  about  each 
other  are  cowardly  falsehoods,  we  soon  ac- 
quire the  habit  of  believing  good  instead  of 
evil  of  those  about  us.  This  preference  for 
believing  good  instead  of  evil  will  of  itself 
make  larger  men  of  us  and  better  Christians 
of  us  than  we  ever  could  begin  to  be  without 
it. 

Straightforwardness  and  broad-minded 
charity  are,  I  think,  within  the  reach  of  all 
men  who  will  try  to  attain  them.  Judgment 
is  a  harder  quality  to  achieve.  But  it  is 
this  very  quality  which  our  college  course, 
if  we  use  it  rightly,  gives  us  exceptional 
opportunities  of  attaining. 

The  boy  who  goes  early  into  professional 
life,  who  passes  directly  from  the  common 
sehool  into  the  factory  or  from  the  high 
school  into  the  office,  has  one,  single  set  of 
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ideals  constantly  before  him.  The  methods 
that  he  studies  are  the  methods  of  his  trade. 
The  object  of  his  ambition  is  to  make  as 
good  a  living  as  he  can.  In  our  college  life 
and  college  work  we  have  a  chance  for  a 
wider  view.  We  see  more  kinds  of  men; 
we  study  more  kinds  of  things.  We  have  a 
larger  horizon  and  we  have  the  means  of 
getting  a  truer  perspective. 

But  to  make  our  perspective  true  we  must 
interest  ourselves  in  the  things  that  are  real- 
ly large — ^in  the  works  of  literature  which 
have  been  read  by  successive  generations; 
in  the  thoughts  and  acts  of  men  who  have 
made  history  on  a  large  scale;  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  science  which  stand  for  all  time. 
The  man  who  reads  books  of  this  kind  learns 
to  rate  the  cheap  novel  or  cheap  play  at  its 
true  value.  The  man  who  cares  for  this  kind 
of  history  can  judge  the  current  gossip  of 
society  and  the  current  chicanery  of  finance 
or  polities  for  what  it  is  really  worth.  The 
man  who  studies  science  in  such  a  way  as 
to  understand  what  the  pursuit  of  truth 
means  will  soon  see  of  how  much  less  con- 
sequence are  the  smaller  pursuits  of  life. 
I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  stop  reading 
novels  or  take  less  interest  in  current  poli- 
tics or  try  fo  keep  out  of  the  current  pur- 
suits of  life;  but  that  we  should  add  thereto 
enough  of  the  world's  larger  interests  to 
give  us  a  sense  of  the  size  of  things  as  they 
eome  before  us.  And  when  once  we  study 
literature  and  history  and  science  in  this 


way,  our  intellectual  life  and  our  Christisii 
life  will  join  one  another  and  work  together 
of  themselves.  To  be  a  Christian  means 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Man  who, 
more  than  any  one  else  that  ever  lived,  saw 
things  in  their  real  sizes  and  proportions. 

If  we  can  achieve  straightforwardness  and 
broad-mindedness  and  judgment,  our  prin- 
ciples may  be  trusted  to  grow  stronger  of 
themselves  every  day  of  our  lives.  Human 
nature  is,  after  all,  essentially  and  funda- 
mentally good.  If  it  were  not,  life  would 
not  be  worth  living.  The  evils  that  we  have 
to  fight  are  essentially  evils  of  blindness. 
A  man  sees  a  little  and  thinks  it  is  the 
whole.  He  sees  his  own  case  large  and  his 
neighbor's  case  small.  Let  men  once  ap- 
prehend a  principle  clearly  and  squarelj, 
and  they  will  stand  up  to  it  even  at  their 
own  cost.  Let  them  once  believe  that  you 
see  more  than  they  do  and  are  ready  to  fol- 
low the  truth  when  it  hurts  you,  and  they 
will  take  you  as  their  guide.  Thus  it  is  that 
peoples  are  led  out  of  darkness  into  light. 
Thus  it  is  that  nations  are  made  great. 

Our  country  needs  citizens  who  are 
straightforward  enough  to  tell  the  trath  to 
themselves,  charitable  enough  to  think  no 
ill  of  their  neighbors,  sound  of  judgment 
to  value  men  and  things  for  what  they  reallv 
are,  strong  of  principle  to  sink  the  ideal  of 
self  in  the  ideal  of  duty.  He  that  doeth 
these  things  shall  never  be  moved. 


THE  SIN  OF  UGLINESS 

Percy  Dearmer,  D.D.,  London,  England 


Every  man  is  a  philosopher.  Every  man 
says  to  himself:  "Why  am  I  heref" 
"What  does  life  meant"  "What  is  the 
true  object  of  lifef"  And  all  these  ques- 
tions are  questions  to  which  the  answer  is 
philosophy;  and  altho  some  may  have  a 
simple  and  some  an  elaborate  philosophy, 
some  a  good  and  some  a  bad  philosophy, 
everybody  has  a  philosophy  of  some  kind. 
And  if  two  nations  are  opposed,  or  two 
armies  are  opposed  to  one  another,  the 
principal  thing  to  know  about  them  is 
what  is  their  philosophy,  because  that  i^ 
what  will  make  one  or  the  other  side,  other 
things  being  equal,  win  in  the  end. 

Now  people  have  an  idea  that  philosophy 
is  not  necessary  to  religion.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  religion  because  religion  with- 


out philosophy  is  superstition.  When  I 
walked  into  Hyde  Park  this  morning  I  saw 
a  secularist  platform,  and  I  drew  near  to 
the  crowd,  and  I  heard  the  words:  "He 
was  three  days  in  the  inside  of  a  whale." 
I  thought,  well,  that  surely  is  superstition^ 
if  we  have  so  misread  our  splendid 
heritage  from  the  Jews  of  those  glorious 
and  inspiring  writings.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  superstitition  in  the  way 
that  we  have  thought  of  the  Bible  in  the 
past.  I  am  not  going  to  try  to  explain 
our  superstition  because  there  might  be 
somebody  who  holds  exactly  the  same 
superstition  that  I  might  condemn,  and 
he  would  go  away  unhappy.  But  I  do  as- 
sure you  that  superstition  is  a  thing  that 
haunts   all   religion.     If   our    religion  is 
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based  upon  a  bad  philosophy  we  a/e  bound 
to  be  more  or  less  tainted  with  idolatry 
and  sometimes  tainted  with  superstition. 
Because  idolatry  is  to  worship  the  wrong 
Gody  the  false  God — ^in  other  words,  to 
have  a  wrong  idea  about  God.  And  if  we 
think  that  God  is  fierce  and  cruel  we  are 
not  worshiping  the  true  Gk>d  at  all;  we 
are  worshiping  an  idol  made  in  the  image 
of  an  Oriental  despot.  That  is  what  I 
mean  when  I  say  that  a  right  philosophy 
is  necessary.  There  is  a  philosophy  of  the 
spirit  which  all  thinkers  are  agreed  about 
and  is  true.  It  is  this:  That  there  are 
three  things  that  are  good  and  right  in 
the  world,  three  spiritual  things,  that  man 
can  desire.  There  are  plenty  of  material 
things  which  are  good  in  their  place;  but 
among  <the  spiritual  things  there  are  only 
three  about  which  a  man  knows,  as  we  say 
in  our  loose  way,  instinctiyely,  which  he 
can  not  argue  about  or  explain,  but  wbich 
he  knows  to  be  good.  And  all  these  three 
things  are  right  things. 

L  Now  we  have  too  much  been  in  the 
habit  of  thinking  of  religion  as  if  it  were 
only  concerned  with  one  of  those  three 
things*  You  know,  of  course,  what  I 
mean — ^with  goodness.  Goodness  always 
must  be  the  most  important  of  the  three, 
but  it  is  not  the  only  one.  Philosophy 
tells  us  what  we  ought  to  love,  and  why 
we  ought  to  love  it.  And  philosophy  tells 
us  that  there  are  three  things  we  ought  to 
love.  Too  often  in  the  past  the  clergy 
have  said  that  our  duty  is  to  make  good 
men;  and  have  set  their  faces  against 
every  new  influx  of  truth;  have  fought 
against  science;  have  been  obscurantists. 
And  so  the  whole  clerical  class  has  got 
the  name  of  not  being  frank  about  the 
truth,  and  trying  to  keep  it  back.  That 
was  because  people  did  not  realize  that  not 
only  goodness,  but  'also  truth  is  an  eternal 
thing  which  men  must  seek;  and  there  is  a 
third  thing,  and  that  is  beauty.  Beauty 
can  not  be  explained  by  goodness,  or  by 
truth,  because  it  stands  by  itself;  it  is  an 
end  in  itself.  Tou  can  not  say:  ''Ton 
must  love  beauty  because  it  is  right  to 
love  beauty."  You  can  only  say:  **You 
must  love  beauty,  because  beauty  is  one 
of  the  eternal  things  that  belong  to  true 
manhood,  one  of  the  things  that  are  the 
spiritual,  ultimate  things." 

And  each  of  those  things  exists  for  its 


own  sake.  For  instance,  if  you  say,  "  Hon- 
esty is  the  best  policy,"  that  is  very  likely 
true  in  the  long  run;  probably  it  takes 
about  three  hundred  years  to  work  it  out. 
But  if  you  say,  "  I  will  be  honest  because 
it  is  the  best  policy,"  you  are  not  being 
honest  at  all;  you  are  being  honest  in 
order  to  bring  money;  your  motive  is  not 
goodness,  but  profit.  And,  in  the  same 
way,  science  no  doubt  permits  of  utility. 
We  have  all  sorts  of  convenient  things  be- 
cause of  science.  If  you  try  to  seek  out 
the  secrets  of  science  in  order  that  you 
may  gain  from  it,  you  will  never  find  it; 
you  must  seek  it  for  its  own  sake,  because 
truth  is  a  glorious  thing.  Yon  remember 
in  the  old  days  that  men  sought  to  make 
gold  out  of  common  metal;  they  were 
called  alchemists;  but  they  never  got  any 
further.  And  then  men  began  to  say: 
''  We  will  follow  science  for  its  own  sake, 
and  whatever  it  tells  us  we  will  accept." 
And  then  knowledge  began  to  come  be- 
cause men  valued  true  science  for  its  own 
sake.  So  you  have  got  chemistry  instead 
of  alchemy. 

It  is  just  the  same  with  beauty.  If  you 
follow  beauty  because  it  gives  pleasure, 
you  wiU  not  get  it.  You  must  not  follow 
it  for  a  base  reason,  you  must  follow  it 
for  its  own  sake,  and  then  yon  will  find 
it.  Some  people  stOl  have  thai  idea 
that  beauty  is  something  that  is  good 
because  it  gives  pleasure.  It  does  not 
exist  to  give  pleasure;  it  exists  for  its  own 
sake.  Well,  now,  that  is  what  I  mean  by 
the  philosophy  of  the  spirit,  and  if  any 
one  wants  to  follow  it,  I  would  suggest 
that  he  should  get  Glutton  Brock's  book. 
The  Ultimate  Belief. 

n.  But  one  needs  to  go  a  step  further 
at  a  religious  gathering.  What  does  this 
mean  in  religion  f  It  means  that  you  and 
I  have  these  three  faculties  which  are  mys- 
terious because  they  can  not  be  explained. 
Why  is  itf  It  must  be  because  man  is 
made  in  the  image  of  God;  because  these 
three  things  are  of  the  very  nature  of 
God.  He  is  truth;  he  is  the  fulness  of 
perfect  beauty.  He  is  goodness  because 
he  is  love.  And  that  is  why  these  things 
are  in  the  heart  of  every  one.  Now,  there 
has  been  any  amount  of  prejudice  against 
that  simple  doctrine.  And  yet  you  will 
notice  that  when  you  come  to  judge  a 
nation  of  the  past,  you  do  judge  it  by 
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these  three  atandards;  and  yon  judge  it 
by  the  standard  of  its  art  as  much  as  by 
anything  else.  We  have  always  taken  a 
low  view  of  beauty.  We  have  no  proper 
word  to  express  it.  We  refer  to  it  as 
"  taste "  as  tho  we  were  talking  of  ice- 
cream or  turtle  soup.  When,  for  instance, 
you  think  about  ancient  Greece,  you 
think  at  once  of  their  art  and  their  statues. 
When  you  think  about  Bome  your  mind 
at  once  goes  to  her  amphitheaters  and 
colosseums.  Tou  think  about  Egypt,  and 
sphinx  and  pyramids  come  before  you. 
You  think  of  the  Jews,  and  you  think  at 
once  of  the  Holy  of  holies,  Solomon's 
Temple,  and  the  Tabernacle.  You  judge 
nations  in  the  past  by  what  they  have 
left  behind  in  their  art.  This  nation  must 
have  been  a  great  nation,  you  say,  look  at 
the  purity  and  the  splendor  of  its  monu- 
ments; there  it  has  written  its  character. 
80  that  we  are  all  agreed  because  we  do 
form  our  judgments  in  that  way.  If  you 
try  to  picture  to  yourself  the  life  of 
heaven,  you  at  once  find  yourself  using 
the  terms  of  beauty.  In  the  lesson  I 
read  from  the  Apocalypse  you  find  that 
the  writer  begins  to  pile  up  everything 
that  is  gorgeous  in  color;  he  names  every 
precious  stone  he  can  think  of  to  make  a 
picture  of  the  most  resplendent  loveliness. 
You  can  not  think  of  heaven  as  an  ugly 
place.  You  can  not  think  of  it  except  as 
beautiful.  You  can  not  think  of  God  ex- 
cept as  beautiful,  you  can  not  think  of 
holy  people  except  as  beautiful. 

But  religious  people  have  certainly  had 
prejudices  in  this  connection.  There  has 
been  a  very  wide-spread  religious  feeling 
that  art  was  wicked;  and  we  have  an  idea 
that  our  Puritan  ancestors  hated  art,  and 
that  they  owed  their  strength  to  their 
fanaticism.  That  is  not  really  true.  They 
eertainly  had  certain  prejudices  against 
one  or  two  forms  of  art;  and  yet  Milton 
wrote  dramas.  They  had  prejudices  against 
painting  in  connection  with  churches; 
they  had  prejudices  against  fine  art 
of  the  kind  being  used  in  connection 
with  religious  worship.  That  prejudice 
is  still  among  us.  But  they  never 
took  a  logical  position  against  art.  They 
were,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  very  fine 
artists.  And  I  am  not  sure  whether  the 
strength  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  Ironsides 
did  not  lie,  next  to  their  religion,  in  their 


being  so  artistic.  Because,  remember,  they 
were  the  most  splendid  singers  of  one  of 
the  finest  kinds  of  music  that  we  know  of 
— the  old  psalm  tunes;  and  that  psalm- 
singing  of  theirs  ran  right  through  their 
lives  and  was  their  constant  inspiration. 
The  music  of  the  army  at  the  present  day 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  it;  it  is  not  very 
good  I  And  so  with  the  Quakers.  The  few 
old  Quaker  houses  that  have  come  down 
to  us  are  very  fine  and  very  beautiful,  and 
we  treasure  them  as  lovely  relies  of  that 
age.  So  that  people  werb  never  logical 
when  they  said  that  art  was  wrong;  they 
were  always  better  than  their  creed.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  it  was  a  very  general 
feeling,  and  led  to  all  kinds  of  contro- 
versies in  connection  with  religion  and  all 
sorts  of  quarrels  about  the  kind  of  services 
people  ought  to  have.  I  do  not  think  we 
are  in  that  position  any  longer.  People 
now  look  upon  art  as  a  sort  of  frill  tacked 
on  to  worship,  a  little  extra  to  make 
things  look  more  cheerful.  There  is  a  ten- 
dency at  the  present  day  to  fill  our 
churches  with  all  kinds  of  little  ornaments 
that  have  no  meaning  and  no  real  beauty. 
We  have  not  yet  got  a  serious  view  of 
beauty  and  art. 

It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  think  that 
beauty  consists  in  piling  up  decorations, 
or  in  elaborating  ceremonial.  You  may 
have  a  service  that  is  beautiful,  and  yet 
have  no  elaborate  ceremonial.  Very  often 
a  public  service  is  spoiled  by  excessive 
ceremonial.  It  is  only  in  the  very  finest 
periods  of  art  that  men  were  found  great 
enough  to  make  a  beautiful  church,  elabo- 
rately ornamented,  without  spoiling  it. 
And  art  consists  just  as  much  in  restraint 
as  it  does  in  constraint.  There  is  more  in 
what  you  leave  out  than  in  what  you  put 
in,  as  every  person  who  can  draw  knows. 
The  clever  artist  is  *able  to  reduce  the 
number  of  strokes  as  he  gets  more  and 
more  talented.  And  this  selection,  this  re- 
straint, this  reserve,  this  severity  is  one 
of  the  most  essential  things  about  art. 
Nearly  all  our  places  of  worship  are  en- 
cumbered with  meaningless  ornaments.  I 
think  any  artist  would  tell  you  that  his 
first  desire,  when  put  into  such  a  church, 
would  be  to  take  everything  out,  and 
whitewash  the  walls  from  top  to  bottom. 
Then  the  place  might  begin  to  be  possible. 

III.  People  are  not  drawn  to  church  as 
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they  used  to  be.  Why  is  itf  Because  they 
iMte  not  attracted.  What  would  attract 
people  f  There  are  only  three  things  that 
can  attract  people,  three  good  things;  you 
can  attract  by  base  things;  but  these  are 
the  three  good  things.  You  can  attract  a 
man  to  church  because  he  feels  that  good- 
ness will  be  preached  there,  justice  be- 
tween  man  and  man,  right  dealings, 
honesty,  freedom.  You  can  attract  a  man 
to  church  because  he  feels  sure  that  truth 
will  be  spoken  there;  he  has  a  real  desire 
to  know  the  whole  truth  about  God  and 
man;  and  the  truth  will  be  told;  not  con- 
ventional truth.  Tertullian  says:  "Jesus 
Christ  said,  I  am  truth  ";  he  did  not  say, 
"  I  am  convention."  And  then  you  can  at- 
tract a  man  to  church  by  giving  him 
beauty,  which  is  my  subject  to-day.  Well, 
I  can  assure  you  that  people  do  not  get  it. 
We  pile  things  in  our  churches  which  make 
them  uglier  and  uglier;  and  we  fill  them 
with  glaring  glass  windows  that  mean 
nothing  to  us,  that  are  very  seldom  exe- 
cuted by  artists  of  any  repute,  expressing 
most  horrible  ideas  of  religion;  pictures 
of  Jesus  Christ  unlike  anything  he  was 
when  upon  the  earth,  or  could  be.  How 
much  are  your  ideas  of  Christ  due  to  the 
stained-glass  windows  I  How  it  has  per- 
meated into  your  souls,  and  you  think  of 
Christ  as  one  of  those  flabby  figures,  neither 
God  nor  man,  which  the  shops  have  poured 
into  our  churches,  and  you  can  not  get 
away  from  them,  because  the  light  comes 
streaming  through  them.  And  little  chil- 
dren watch  these  things,  and  get  all  their 
notions  of  God  and  of  heaven  by  this 
colored  art  we  spread  about  them.  You 
know,  of  course,  that  many  beautiful  pic- 
tures have  been  put  up  in  modern  times, 
but  they  are  nearly  always  surrounded  by 
bad  ones. 

The  same  is  true  about  music,  which  is 
an  easier  art  to  understand  in  this  con- 
nection. Musicians  of  the  present  day 
tell  us  that  church  music — ^and  let  me 
apeak  of  my  own  church — is  thoroughly 
bad.  No  one  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
has  ever  taken  any  notice  of  it  whatever. 
It  is  sentimental;  it  is  childish;  it  is  unin- 
teresting; it  expresses  nothing  that  is 
really  divine.  I  was  very  much  struck  by 
the  revival  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan^s  plays. 
How  clever  is  Sullivan's  music!  But  once 
or  twice  Sullivan  tried  to  write  religious 


music;  and  he  wrote  one  of  the  worst 
pieces  of  music  that  have  ever  been  writ- 
ten— ^**The  Lost  Chord."  That  was  his 
idea  of  what  we  were  after.  Now,  sup- 
posing we  exprest  ourselves  only  in  good 
music,  music  like  the  old  folk-songs  that 
are  being  so  splendidly  revived  among  us. 
Supposing  ever>'body  in  a  village  or  in  a 
town  practised  their  hymns,  and  were  thus 
able  to  look  forward  to  the  music  they 
were  going  to  have  in  church  on  the  Sun- 
day, what  a  difference  it  would  make. 
People  are  repelled  from  our  systems  of 
worship  because  they  find  themselves 
wrapt  up  in  various  forms  of  art  that 
are  depressing  and  meaningless;  they  do 
not  express  God  at  alL  In  the  ordinary 
church  the  whole  place  is  full  of  bad  art 
of  various  kinds. 

This  is  doing  infinite  harm.  Our  poets 
are  alienated  from  us;  our  painters  are 
alienated  from  us  to-day — and  the  reason 
is  that  we  are  not  expressing  God  in  the 
glory  of  his  beauty  and  goodness.  Do  not 
think  that  art  is  a  little  ornament  that  you 
can  tack  on  to  what  you  are  doing.  Some 
people  have  an  idea  that  you  can  have 
a  perfectly  simple  service  without  any 
art.  That  is  a  profound  mistake.  I  sup- 
pose this  afternoon  that  we  are  having  a 
simple  service;  but  I  would  remind  you  of 
some  of  the  arts  we  are  employing.  We 
are  using  books — ^the  art  of  printing  and 
bookbinding.  In  those  books  we  have  the 
most  glorious  art  of  poetry  and  prose 
writing  in  its  most  supreme  form  in  the 
Bible.  We  sing  hymns,  which,  I  suppose, 
their  writers  considered  to  be  poetry  and 
which  sometimes  are.  And  we  sing  them 
to  tunes,  which  are  music;  and  our  singing 
is  an  art.  And  in  our  reading  of  the  les- 
sons we  are  employing  the  art  of  elocution. 
And  when  we  preach  sermons  we  are  try- 
ing to  use  the  art  of  rhetoric.  Wo  can  not 
meet  without  the  art  of  architecture  to 
give  us  a  place  to  meet  in.  And  not  only 
in  the  decorative  things,  but  in  the  chairs 
you  sit  on,  and  the  brass  rails — ^you  are 
surrounded  by  swarms  of  minor  arts  and 
handicrafts.  Even  in  such  a  simple  ser- 
vice as  this  you  have  a  certain  amount  of 
ceremonial.  You  have  a  certain  way  of 
doing  things  which  is  the  art  of  cere- 
monial. You  can  not  get  away  from  art. 
And  you  must  either  have  beauty  with 
your  religion  or  ugliness.     Beauty  in  our 
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worship  is  most  important.  Without  it  we 
can  not  rightly  apprehend  the  nature  of 
God.  Without  it  we  can  not  draw  men  and 
women  to  our  common  worship.  Beauty 
expresses  God  to  us,  and  expresses  us  to 
God. 

It  would^  indeed,  be  a  mistake  if  I  gave 
you  the  impression  that  beauty  is  the  only 
thing  that  matters  in  our  worship.  Good- 
ness must  always  matter  first  of  all,  and 
truth  next  to  goodness.  You  can  not  really 
separate  the  one  from  the  other.  In  the 
end  they  all  come  back  to  the  same 
source.  We  say  of  a  certain  action  that  it 
was  beautiful,  when  we  mean  it  was  good. 
It  may  be  difficult  for  some  minds  to  see 
goodness  in  the  world  because  there  is  so 
much  misery  and  pain,  and  without  the 
revelation  of  Christ  mankind,  as  a  whole, 


would  never  have  come  to  see  that  God 
must  be  entirely  love;  and,  indeed,  few  of 
us  have  yet  come  to  realize  that  God  is 
entirely  love;  and  it  may  be  difficult  to 
associate  all  truth  with  God;  but  to  no  one 
can  it  be  difficult  to  associate  beauty  with 
God.  We  know  for  certain  that  he  is 
the  great  Artist;  that  he  cares  about  color 
and  form;  that  he  knows  what  beauty  is. 
That  he  produces  by  the  million-million 
things  too  small  to  be  seen  by  the  micro- 
scope, and  too  large  to  be  grasped  by  the 
telescope.  His  whole  work  is  penetrated 
with  the  most  elaborate  loveliness.  God, 
we  know,  is  the  Creator  of  beauty.  God 
loves  beauty.  He  knows  that  beauty  is 
good  for  us,  that  it  is  necessary  for  the 
healthy  life  of  man. 


TENDER  PILGRIMS  AND  THE  SLACKENED 

PACE 

£doa&  DeWitt  Jones,  D.D.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


The  children  are  tender,  .  .  .  /  will 
lead  on  gently  •  .  .  according  to  the 
pace  of  the  children.— -Gen.  33:13-14. 

What  witchery  of  charm  and  color  in  this 
narrative  of  the  Far  East  and  the  long  ago  t 
Jacob  and  Esau,  separated  in  youth,  are 
united  in  middle  life.  Glory  and  romance 
halo  the  story;  and  there  is  in  it,  likewise, 
confession  of  sin  and  restitution.  The  meet- 
\ng  of  the  brothers  long  estranged  is  a  melt- 
ing scene ;  and  it  was  a  new  Jacob  who  went 
forth  to  meet  Esau  that  memorable  day. 
Fresh  from  the  struggle  at  Peniel,  Jacob 
limped  as  he  walked;  behind  him  followed 
Sarah  and  her  children;  then  Bachel  and 
her  child.  Jacob  humbly  bowed  himself  to 
the  ground  seven  times.  Esau  kissed  him, 
and  they  wept.  The  reconciliation  was  af- 
fecting in  the  extreme.  For  a  time  the 
brothers  were  speechless;  then  Esau  looked 
up  and  beheld  the  women  and  the  children. 
"Who  are  these  with  theef"  he  asked. 
Jacob  answered  that  they  were  the  children 
whom  God  had  given  him.  The  family 
were  then  presented  to  Esau:  Leah  and  her 
children  approached  and  bowed  themselves 
before  their  uncle;  then  Bachel  and  Joseph 
came  near  and  bowed  themselves.  Esau's 
second  question  pertained  to  the  herds  and 
flocks  that  Jacob  had  sent  on  ahead.  His 
brother    explained   that    they   were    gifts. 


Esau  was  loath  to  receive  such  costly 
presents,  and  accepted  them  only  after  his 
brother  had  urged  him  with  insistent 
warmth.  Impulsively  Esau  suggested  to 
Jacob  that  they  continue  their  journey  to- 
gether, and  that  he  and  his  men  would  go 
on  before:  a  kind  of  advance  guard  for  the 
women  and  children.  It  was  a  generoas 
offer.  Esau  and  his  men  were  of  the  robust, 
intrepid  type;  men  of  the  wilderness  and 
the  desert,  fighting  men.  But  Jacob  refused. 
Said  he  to  Esau, ''  My  lord  knoweth  that  the 
children  are  tender  and  that  the  flocks  and 
herds  with  me  have  their  young,  and  if  they 
overdrive  them  one  day  all  the  flocks  will 
die.  Let  my  lord,  I  pray  thee,  pass  over 
before  his  servant  and  I  will  lead  on  gently 
according  to  the  pace  of  the  children.'' 
Esau  then  asked  permission  to  leave  part  of 
his  company  with  Jacob,  but  he  would  not 
have  it  so.  So  the  brothers  separated,  Esau 
and  his  company  of  Bedouins  going  one  way, 
and  Jacob  and  his  family  with  their  flocks 
and  herds  going  another. 

"  The  children  are  tender."  Ay,  so  they 
are.  They  are  tender  in  body.  They  need 
abundance  of  good,  wholesome  food,  plenty 
of  sunshine  and  fresh  air.  They  need  to 
hop  and  skip  and  jump  and  play.  The  wan, 
pale-faced  child  of  the  slums  ^  begins  life 
with   a   heavy  handicap.     Child   labor  in 
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Bweat-flhops,  mills  and  faetories  is  a  crime 
against  childhood.  Can  any  one  who  has 
looked  upon  the  faces  of  little  child-laborers 
forget  the  wan  cheeks^  the  lack-luster  eyes, 
the  bloodless  lips,  the  spindle-like  legs  and 
armsf  Child-labor  legislation,  tho  tardy 
and  inadequate  as  yet,  is  destined  to  emanci- 
pate the  children  of  the  poor  from  a  slavery 
worse  than  African. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  be  concerned  for 
the  physical  well-being  of  children.  Says 
William  Hawley  Smith,  the  noted  educator: 

'^e  must  learn  to  esteem^  the  bodies  of 
our  children  and  pupils  as  of  far  more  im- 
portance than  they  were  once  considered  to 
be.  We  must  have  these  bodies  examined 
by  those  who  are  competent  to  pass  judg- 
ment upon  them;  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
thus  learn  what  their  condition  is  in  each 
and  every  case.  Especially  should  this  be 
done  with  children  who  show  signs  of  varia- 
tion from  normal  lines." 

I  am  no  expert,  but  I  once  found  in  a 
school  I  visited  a  boy  twelve  years  old  who 
was  blind  in  one  eye;  and  yet  neither  his 
teachers  nor  his  parents  had  discovered  the 
fact!  He  was  two  grades  below  where  he 
should  have  been  in  the  natural  order  of 
things,  and  his  bad  eye  was  the  cause  of  it. 
Both  his  parents  and  his  teachers  considered 
him  stupid,  and  there  we  are  again.  And 
this  case  of  carelessness  and  neglect  is  not 
nearly  as  rare  as  it  may  seem  to  be. 

"The  children  ate  tender."  They  are 
tender  of  mind  as  well  as  of  body.  Won- 
drously  plastic  is  the  intellect  of  childhood. 
Early  impressions  are  lasting  because  of  the 
sensitivity  of  the  fresh  young  mind.  It  is 
so  easy  to  injure  by  rude  shock  the  mind 
of  a  boy  or  girl.  Hurts  that  are  done  the 
child-mind  leave  their  scars  in  after  years. 

"  I've  always  wanted  to  write  a  happy, 
genial  book,  but  the  devil  of  sadness  is  for- 
ever in  my  inkstand,  and  I  can  ndtl  "  once 
said  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Maybe  we 
should  have  had  the  happy,  genial  book  from 
his  x>en  had  it  not  been  for  the  influence 
upon  his  sensitive  nature  of  the  sadness  that 
prevaUed  in  his  early  home-life.  His  father 
died  when  he  was  a  lad,  and  his  mother  gave 
herself  unreservedly  to  her  grief.  For  the 
remainder  of  her  life — ^a  period  of  thirty 
years — she  shut  herself  up  in  her  room  and 
refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  out- 
side world.  Her  gifted  son  idolized  her,  and 
who  can  estimate  her  influence  in  creating 
the  demon  of  sadness  that  dwelt  in  his  ink » 
■tandf 


"The  children  are  tender."  Yea,  they 
are  exquisitely  tender  in  spiritual  possibili- 
ties. "  Trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  they 
come  from  God,  who  is  their  home."  The 
religious  impressions  made  upon  the  soul  of 
a  child  are  likely  to  shape  the  life  for  weal 
or  wo.  If  the  shock  of  cruelty  to  the  child's 
body  or  mind  be  serious,  such  shock  to  its 
spiritual  nature  is  appalling.  A  Sunday- 
school  teacher  came  before  her  class  of 
little  boys  one  morning  totally  unprepared 
for  her  great  work  of  teaching.  Her  nerves 
were  in  disorder,  she  was  distraught  and 
would  brook  no  disturbance.  The  boys  were 
restless  and  moved  about  uneasily.  One 
little  fellow  in  particular  annoyed  his 
teacher  to  the  extreme.  Exasperated,  she 
finally  turned  on  the  little  fellow  and  said 
to  him,  angrily:  "If  you  don't  learn  to  do 
what  you  are  told  to  do,  God  will  bum  you 
up  some  day."  A  sudden  hush  came  over 
the  class.  The  boys  sat  strangely  stiU.  The 
little  six-year-old  mischievous  lad  who  had 
been  rebuked  began  to  cry;  and  as  the 
teacher  sought  to  comfort  him,  he  sobbed 
out:  "I — ^I — ^I— dont — ^want  to  be— burned 
up."  She  could  not  comfort  him.  He  con- 
tinued to  sob.  It  was  impossible  for  the 
teacher  to  continue  her  instruction  of  those 
boys  that  morning.  She  made  an  heroic  ef- 
fort, then,  conscience-stricken,  informed  the 
superintendent,  who  in  turn  gave  an  account 
of  the  incident  to  the  pastor  of  the  church. 
The  undoing  of  the  harm  of  that  morning 
to  that  class  of  little  boys  was  a  matter  of 
weeks  and  years.  Indeed,  the  pastor  ex- 
prest  himself  as  doubting  whether  the 
hurt  could  ever  be  quite  healed.  The  sensi- 
tive nature  of  the  little  boy  was  shocked, 
and  the  vengeful  idea  of  God  imposed  upon 
the  child-heart  difficult  to  eradicate.  Yes, 
the  children  are  tender  in  body,  mind  and 
spiritual  nature^ 

Perhaps  there  are  tenderer,  sweeter  things 

Somewhere  in  the  sun-bright  land; 
But  I  thank  the  Lord  for  His  blessbigs, 
And  the  dasp  of  a  little  hand. 


"A  little  hand  that  softly  stole 

Into  my  own  that  day; 
When  I  needed  the  touch  that  I  loved 
much 
To  strengthen  me  on  the  way. 

"Softer  it  seemed  than  the  softest  down 
On  the  breast  of  the  gentlest  dove; 

But  its  timid  press  and  its  faint  caress 
Were  strong  in  the  strength  of  ior%l 
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"It  seemed  to  say  in  a  strangOy  sweet  way, 

'I  love  you  and  understand/ 
And  calmed  my  fears  as  my  hot  heart  tears 
Fell  over  that  little  hand. 

''Perhaps  there  are  tenderer,  sweeter  things 
Somewhere  in  the  sun-brig^ht  land; 
But  I  thank  the  Lord  for  His  blessingSi 
And  the  clasp  of  a  little  hand/' 

*'  The  children  are  tender  ...  I  wHI 
lead  on  gently."  Jacob  feared  that  the 
children,  the  lambs,  and  the  colts  could  not 
keep  the  pace  that  would  be  set  by  rugged 
Esau  and  his  hearty  men  of  the  desert. 
Therefore,  he  advised  Esau  to  go  his  own 
way  on  account  of  the  young  in  his  caravan 
who  might  not  be  able  to  keep  the  pace.  "I 
will  lead  on  gently,"  said  Jacob.  How  beau- 
tiful the  suggestion!  Jacob  will  slacken 
his  pace^  he  will  not  stride  across  the 
desert,  he  will  not  seek  the  rough  and 
rugged  paths;  he  will  slacken  his  pace,  he 
will  choose  the  smoothest  way,  for  the  feet 
of  the  children  must  go  over  the  path,  and 
they  are  tender. 

May  it  not  be  that  we  are  traveling  too 
fast  a  pace  for  our  children  f  Oh,  heads  of 
households,  are  your  steps  too  long  and  your 
pace  too  fast  for  the  feet  of  the  children 
who  come  after  f  One  day  I  was  walking 
down  town  with  my  youngest  boy,  a  little 
fellow  not  quite  six.  I  was  in  a  hurry;  my 
mind  was  busy  with  some  matter  that  I 
deemed  important.  Unconsciously  I  quick- 
ened my  pace  and  swung  into  a  long,  easy 
stride,  which  I  much  enjoy.  I  was  awakened 
from  my  reverie  and  checked  in  my  hurried 
stride  by  a  childish  voice  which  inquired 
between  panting  gasps,  "Papa,  do  you 
have  to  go  so  fastf "  I  looked  down  and 
my  conscience  smote  me  when  I  saw  the 
little  fellow  actually  running  in  order  to 
keep  up  with  father.  I  accepted  the  rebuke, 
I  slackened  my  step;  we  finished  our  walk 
in  a  saner  fashion,  and  the  little  boy  was 
happy.  Slacken  your  pace,  O  man  of  busi- 
ness, lest  you  hasten  overmuch  and  leave 
behind  the  tender  pilgrims  who  are  looking 
to  you  for  guidance.  Watch  your  step,  O 
mothers  of  men  to  be,  do  not  permit  the  so- 
cial whirl  to  hurry  you,  or  its  swift  and  ter- 
rible tide  to  separate  you  far  from  your 
children.  They  are  tender.  O  lead  on 
ftently  according  to  their  pace  I 

Ah,  how  we  big  folk  need  to  keep  step 
wi*h  the  small  feet!     Thrice  blessed  is  com- 


panionship of  father  and  son,  mother  and 
daughter.  The  day  will  come  so  swiftly 
when  the  boys  and  girls  in  our  homes  will 
go  out  from  among  us.  And  should  our 
sons  and  daughters  remain  with  us  for  a 
long  time,  we  can  not  keep  them  but  a  little 
while  as  boys  and  girls.  Blessed  are  the 
parents  who  slacken  their  pace  according  to 
that  of  their  boys  and  girls,  who  try  to  see 
life  as  children  see  it  and  enter  sympa- 
thetically into  the  joys  and  griefs  that  every 
child-heart  must  know. 

G.  Campbell  Morgan  gives  thia  striking 
personal  experience:  "Said  a  man  to  me 
some  years  ago,  'How  is  it  I  have  loat  my 
children? '  I  replied, '  I  do  not  see  that  you 
have  lost  your  children.  They  are  sitting 
'round  your  board,  most  of  them,  and  they 
respect  you.'  '  Oh,  yes,'  he  said,  '  but  there 
is  not  a  boy  'round  my  board  who  trusts  me.' 
Then  I  said  to  him,  more  for  the  instruction 
of  my  own  heart  than  with  the  idea  that  I 
could  help  him,  <What  do  you  meanf ' 
'  Why,'  he  replied^ '  There  is  not  one  of  them 
who  makes  a  confidant  of  me.'  I  looked  the 
man  in  the  face  and  said,  'Did  you  ever  play 
marbles  with  them  when  they  were  little  f' 
At  once  he  replied,  '  Oh,  certainly  not  I  ' 
And  I  said, '  That  is  why  you  lost  them.' " 

"The  children  are  tender  ...  I  will 
lead  on  gently."  Ay,  when  the  Son  of  God 
came  to  earth  he  slackened  his  pace  aeeord- 
ing  to  the  pace  of  the  little  children.  In  all 
his  wonderful  ministry  is  there  anything 
more  wonderful  than  thisf  Other  great 
souls  before  him  strode  through  the  world 
victoriously,  but  their  pace  was  too  fast  for 
little  feet — ^the  children  could  not  keep  up 
with  them.  But  Jesus,  supremest  of  char- 
acters, led  on  gently,  remembering  how 
tender  childhood  is.  To  the  proud  and 
haughty  who  were  aspiring  to  ae&ta  of  the 
mighty,  he  said,  "Except  ye  turn  and  be- 
come as  little  children  ye  shall  in  nowise 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  On  a 
memorable  day  of  his  ministry  when  the 
great  crowds  thronged  him,  the  women 
brought  unto  him  their  little  children;  and 
the  thing  displeased  the  disciples  of  the 
great  Galilean.  "What  time,"  they  rea- 
soned, "has  Jesus  for  little  boys  and  girls. 
Let  the  philosophers  come  to  him.  Make 
way  for  kings  and  queens  to  pay  him 
homage,  but  do  not  waste  his  precious  time 
by  bringing  the  children."  And  so  the  dis- 
ciples were  turning  the  mothers  with 
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children  away.  Jesus  saw  what  they  were 
doing  and  it  filled  him  with  indignation. 
Stirred  to  the  depths  he  said,  "Suffer  the 
little  children  to  come  unto  me ;  forbid  them 
not:  for  to  such  belongeth  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  whosoever  shall 
not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little 


child,  he  shall  in  nowise  enter  therein.  And 
he  took  them  in  his  arms  and  blessed  them, 
laying  his  hands  upon  them." 

"Ay,  He  who  hath  te'en  for  kith  and  kin. 
Though  a  Prince  of  the  far  awa' — 
Gkiithert  them  round  Him  where  he  sat. 
An  blisset  them  ane  and  aV 
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Came  now  and  let  us  reason  together,  said 
Jehovah;  tho  your  sins  he  as  scarlet,  they 
shcdl  he  as  white  as  snow;  tho  they  he  red 
like  crimson,  they  shaU  he  as  wooH. — 
Isa.  1:18. 

This  great  chapter  opens  up  to  us  a  court- 
room scena  There  is  a  trial  going  on.  God 
is  at  once  the  judge  and  the  plaintiff  in 
the  case.  The  defendant  is  the  people  of 
Israel,  God's  chosen  people^  The  witness 
against  the  people  is  the  prophet  himself, 
and  he  charges  them  with  stupidity  as  to 
their  own  moral  and  spiritual  interests,  and 
with  rebellion  against  God.  He  cites  the 
misery  which  hr.s  overtaken  their  land;  he 
calls  attention  to  the  wrongs  and  injustices 
and  social  cruelties;  to  the  sins  of  the  ru- 
ling classes — ^the  sins  of  the  powerful  and 
of  the  rich  against  the  poor.  Now  the 
plea  of  the  defendant  is  that  they  have 
carefully  o>)?<5rved  the  outward  forms  of 
religion.  They  have  multiplied  sacrifices  and 
built  up  stately  forms  of  worshiping  ritual. 
But  this  plea  in  defense  is  sternly  rejected 
and  the  ^sentence  is  pronounced  that  unless 
they  repent  and  do  the  works  of  righteous- 
ness, they  will  pass  through  a  time  of  terri- 
ble sorrow  and  afliiction  in  which  rebels  and 
sinners  against  God  shall  be  consumed;  but 
In  the  enr^,  God  will  redeem  Zion  and  with 
her  a  remnanc  of  ^he  x>eople. 

This  text,  I  take  it,  is  commonly  misunder- 
stood. It  has  been  used  as  tho  God  was  call- 
ing people  to  get  together  with  him  for  an 
'argument.  In  reality,  the  text  is  Clod's  call 
to  his  people  to  get  together  for  a  decision. 
It  is  not  80  much,  "  Come  now,  let  us  argue 
together,"  as  this  "Come  now,  let  us  bring 
our  arguments  to  a  decision."  "  Let  us  get 
together  upon  a  verdict."  "Let  us  cease 
the  everlasting  talk  and  vote."  God  is  say- 
ing, "  I  move  the  previous  question." 

How  many  men  there  are  who  would  rather 
argue  about  religion  than  actf    How  many 


who  would  rather  carry  on  the  trial  than 
reach  a  verdict.  In  one  of  Charles  Dickens's 
immortal  stories  the  opening  chapter 
describes  the  celebrated  ease  of  "  Jamdyee 
versus  Jarndyce,"  and  how  that  eaoe  had 
dragged  its  weary  length  along  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery  until  the  original  contestants 
had  long  since  died;  until  people  had  for- 
gotten the  original  causes ;  until  babies  were 
bom  into  the  case  and  young  x>eople  were 
married  into  it,  and  the  old  people  died  out 
of  it;  and  still  it  went  on  without  a  da- 
eision.  Some  time  ago  it  was  my  fortune 
to  serve  for  two  weeks  as  a  juror  and  there  ^ 
was  one  perfectly  ekar  case  In  which  deven 
out  of  the  twelve  men  were  in  complete 
agreement,  but  the  twelfth  gentleman  waa  of 
Teutonic  extraction  with  considerable  pride 
of  opinion,  and  we  were  held  out  upon  that 
case  hour  after  hour,  not  because  th^  merits 
of  the  case  were  doubtful,  but  solely  beeanse 
the  twelfth  man  wanted  to  argue. 

There  are  a  good  many  men  who  are  mak- 
ing a  failure  of  life  because  in  this  great 
life-trial  they  are  unable  to  make  a  de- 
cision. But  there  is  no  crime  in  all  the 
world  against  which  the  reaction  of  life  is 
BO  swift  and  stern  and  certain  as  the 
crime  of  indecision.  This  was  the  essence 
of  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet.  He  had  indulged 
the  habit  of  weighing  and  balancing  con- 
siderations in  his  mind  until  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  act.  He  was  always  asking 
himself  whether  this  thing  or  that  thing 
would  be  nobler  or  better.  And  when  be 
had  quite  made  up  his  mind  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  revenge  the  foul  death  of  his  father 
upon  his  uncle,  he  could  not  bring  himself 
to  the  point  of  definite  decision  and  ac- 
tion. He  tried  to  palter  with  his  own  con- 
viction by  this  consideration  and  ^at  con- 
sideration which  impelled  him  to  wait.  And 
at  last  the  whole  situation  drew  on  to  its 
tragic  finish  because  this  man  was  not  able 


^^ 


^From  The  Unwelcome  Angel  and  Other  Sermont,  The  Weatminiter  Preit,  Pbiladdphla. 
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to  bring  his  reafloning  to  an  end,  to  a 
decision. 

Mr.  Browning  has  a  little  poem  which  he 
•calls  the  "Statue  and  the  Bust."  It  is  the 
storj  of  how  in  a  certain  citj  there  rtill 
stands  the  statue  of  a  man  on  horseback  and 
in  a  window  opposite  him  the  bust  of  a 
woman ;  and  that  these  are  the  memorials  of 
an  illicit  love  between  a  certain  prince  and 
a  certain  woman  high  in  the  social  scale, 
but  that  these  two  while  loving  each  other, 
never  dared  to  take  the  final  step  which 
would  break  loose  from  the  conventionalities 
of  societj  and  assert  their  criminal  love  in 
the  face  of  the  world.  And  Mr.  Browning 
does  not  justify  this  illicit  love,  but  he  does 
say  that  the  supreme  crime  in  the  situation 
was  their  unwillingness  to  come  out  with  it. 
It  would  be  better,  says  Mr.  Browning,  even 
to  do  definitely  a  bad  thing  than  to  be  con- 
tinually in  a  state  of  wanting  to  do  that  bad 
thing,  and  yet  not  able  to  bring  their  de- 
sires to  the  point  of  a  definite  decision. 
"The  sin  I  impute  to  each  frustrate  g^ost 
is  the  unlit  lamp  and  the  ungirt  loin."  In 
other  words  the  supreme  sin  was  in  their 
inability  to  bring  their  longings  to  a  con- 
clusion in  action. 

Now,  we  may  or  may  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Browning's  reasoning  in  this  particular  case, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  perhaps  the  su- 
preme sin  of  modern  life  is  our  constant 
tendency  to  argue  about  duty  and  our  con- 
stant disinclination  to  crystallize  that  argu- 
ment into  a  decision  to  do  the  thing  that 
we  ought  to  do.  We  talk  glibly  about  keep- 
ing an  open  mind,  but  we  forget  that  an 
open  mind  never  gets  anywhere.  "A  man 
with  an  open  mind  on  all  subjects  would 
get  on  just  about  as  well  as  a  man  who 
went  about  the  streets  with  an  open  mouth." 
It  is  the  man  who  has  a  conviction  upon 
which  he  is  willing  and  ready  to  act  who 
gets  somewhere  in  this  world  of  ours. 

It  is  quite  true  that  we  ean  afford  an 
open  mind  on  questions  of  mere  theory. 
Whether  there  are  inhabitants  upon  Marsf 
What  is  the  cause  of  sun-spots  f  Who  was 
the  man  in  the  iron  maskf  The  nebular 
hypothesis  f  And  what  became  of  the  ten 
lost  tribes f  We  can  afford  the  open  mind 
upon  these  matters,  for  they  are  questions 
of  mere  tiieory. 

But  when  it  comes  to  burning,  blood-red 
questions  of  daily  practical  life  and  con- 
duet  no  man  can  keep  an  open  mind.    Life 


continually  demands  that  he  erystallixe  his 
philosophy  into  decision  and  into  action. 
And  here  is  the  most  tremendously  burning 
and  thrilling  question  of  all — ^the  question  of 
a  man's  sin  in  the  light  of  his  own  destiny 
and  his  relation  to  his  God.  That  is  the 
question  on  which  God  demands  that  we  crys- 
tallize decision.  "  Tho  your  sins  be  as  scar- 
let, they  shall  be  white  as  snow;  tho  they 
be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  white  as 
wooL"  It  won't  do  to  relegate  the  question 
of  your  sin  and  mine  to  the  field  of  continual 
academic  discussion. 

The  Samaritan  woman  at  the  well  wanted 
to  do  that.  She  wanted  to  keep  the  Mas- 
ter involved  in  a  discussion  as  to  the  proper 
place  of  worship,  whether  it  was  legal  and 
proper  in  Jerusalem  or  in  the  mountain.  And 
how  sternly  Jesus  "  moved  the  previous  ques- 
tioni "  He  said  to  this  woman,  in  sub- 
stance, "  The  time  of  discussion  over  these 
questions  of  theory  is  gone;  the  time  has 
come  for  practical  action  on  a  matter  which 
concerns  your  own  life  and  character  and 
destiny."  "  Go  call  thy  husband."  Now  the 
woman  was  living  in  sin  and  knew  it,  and 
Jesus'  question  was  the  arrow  that  Aot 
straight  home  to  her  heart. 

I  tell  you  a  great  many  of  ns  are  quite 
willing  to  remain  in  the  realm  of  the  theoret- 
ical questions  because  we  do  not  want  to 
make  that  great  practical  decision  regarding 
our  sins  and  our  future  destiny  and  our  re- 
lations to  our  God.  We  want  to  talk  about 
the  difficulties  in  the  Bible;  we  want  to  talk 
about  evolution;  we  want  to  talk  about 
higher  criticism;  we  want  to  talk  about 
whether  there  were  two  Isaiahs;  we  want  to 
discuss  whether  the  whale  swallowed  Jonah; 
we  want  to  talk  of  anything,  in  fact,  but  the 
one  great  thing  which  Gotf  wants  us  to  talk 
about,  namely,  "What  am  I  to  do  with  my 
sinful  life  and  how  am  I  to  be  clean  in 
his  sight f"  Hear  me:  Yon  may  have  your 
sins  washed  out,  but  yon  can't  do  it  by  de- 
bating, you  must  do  it  by  decision.  The  way 
to  know  is  to  act  I  The  most  tremendous 
truth  that  this  world  knows  anything  about 
is  that  there  is  forgiveness  for  sin. 

A  poor  woman,  the  wife  of  a  humble  fish- 
erman, went  crying  along  the  beach  and  met 
her  pastor  and  she  threw  her  arms  up  to 
heaven  and  cried,  "  My  sins,  my  sina"  And 
the  pastor  said,  "  Pile  the  sands  of  the  sea- 
shore up  in  a  heap,"  and  she  piled  them  up; 
and  he  said,  "  Make  it  higher,"  and  she  made 
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it  Uglier;  and  he  said,  "  Higber  stiU,"  and 
she  made  it  higher  still,  and  he  said,  "  Wait/' 
and  by  and  bj  the  great  tides  of  God  came 
up  and  the  waves  washed  the  heap  of  sand 
away,  and  he  said^  "So  God's  power  can 
take  awaj  your  sins." 

''Altho  my  sins  like  mountains  rise 
And  soar,  and  reach  to  heaven. 
Forgiveness  is  above  the  skies 
Asd  I  ean  be  forgiven." 

Now,  suppose  we  understand  that  the  es- 
senee  of  Christianity  ia  not  a  theory  of  in- 
spiration or  a  theory  of  evolution  or  a 
theory  of  anything  else,  but  that  Christianity 
is  a  life,  at  the  bottom  of  which  there  is 
the  surrender  of  the  soul  to  God  and  the 
receiving  of  Hia  pardoning  grace  through 
Jesus  Christ.  Will  you  let  the  theories  go, 
then,  and  uiake  this  great  decision  f  "  Come 
now,  let  us  bring  our  reasoning  to  a  verdict." 
And  the   only  time   la  now.     Mr.   Moody 


preached  to  a  great  audience  on  the  night 
when  the  Chicago  fire  began,  and  he  con- 
cluded to  wait  for  another  week  before  he 
prest  hia  audience  for  a  decision.  That 
night  the  great  fire  swept  Chicago  and  Mr. 
Moody  used  to  tell,  with  tears  atreaming 
down  his  cheeks,  how  never  again  did  he 
knowingly  have  the  privilege  of  addressing 
A  single  soul  in  that  great  audience.  They 
were  scattered  here  and  there  and  every- 
where and  he  never  met  them  gain.  Oh,  let 
us  not  wait.  The  greatest  mistake  that  a 
man  can  make  ia  to  think  that  he  ought 
to  wait  until  he  sees  his  way  clearly  about 
a  thing  that  is  right.  If  the  thing  ia  righty 
you  see  your  way  dearly  only  as  you  aet^ 
and  failure  to  act  may  mean  at  the  end  a 
life  tragedy. 

''Late,  late,  00  late,  but  we  can  enter  still; 
Late,  late,  so  late,  but  we  can  enter  atill; 
Too  late,  too  late,  we  can  not  enter  now." 


MYSTERY  OF  INFANCY  AND  OF  LIFE 

Bev.  Paul  Dbessib,  Brooklyn,  N.  T, 


/  thank  ihee,  0  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth,  that  thou  haet  hid  these  things  from 
the  wise  and  prudent  and  hast  revealed 
them  unto  hdbes, — ^Matt.  11:25. 

I  WOULD  like  to  repeat  here  a  ]>ortion  of  a 
prayer  written  by  the  Bev.  Walter  Bauschen- 
busch,  and  would  speak  of  one  or  two 
thoughts  which  it  contains;  for  they  are 
the  thoughts  of  one  who  has  been  deeply 
moved  by  the  beauty  of  infancy: 

'^0  God,  since  'Riou  hast  laid  the  little 
children  in  our  arms  in  utter  helplessness, 
with  no  protection  save  our  love,  we  pray 
that  the  sweet  appeal  of  their  baby  hands 
may  not  be  in  vain.  Let  no  innocent  life 
in  our  city  be  quenched  in  useless  pain 
through  our  ignorance  and  sin.  May  we  who 
are  mothers  or  fathers  seek  eagerly  to  join 
wisdom  to  our  love,  lest  love  itself  be  deadly 
when  unguided  by  knowledge.  .  .  .  Forgive 
us,  our  Father,  for  the  heartlessness  of  the 
past.  Grant  us  great  tenderness  for  all 
babies  who  suffer,  and  a  growing  sense  of 
the  divine  mystery  that  is  brooding  in  the 
soul  of  every  child." 

"The  divine  mystery  that  is  brooding  in 
the  soul  of  every  child!  "  How  beautiful  is 
that  thought,  and  how  true  I  Among  the 
traits  of  infancy  which  appeal  most  strongly, 
there  ia  none  that  is  dearer  to  us  than  the 
trust  and  confidence  which  the  little  ones  re- 
pose in  those  who  care  for  them.  Where  we 
grown-ups  have  hope  or  what  we  call  faith, 
they    have   trust    aad    eommit    themselves 


wholly  into  our  hands.  There  is  a  divine 
mystery  here,  the  presence  of  a  divine  qual- 
ity.  It  is  true  that  the  infant  is  helpless, 
but  this  trust  is  a  positive  thing.  "  0  God, 
since  thou  hast  laid  the  little  children  in 
our  arms  ...  we  pray  that  the  sweet  ap- 
peal of  their  baby  hands  may  not  be  in  vain.'' 
It  is  this  trusting  appeal  which  is  so  signifi- 
cant. The  little  one  confides.  It  is  a 
heavenly  quality,  right  from  the  mansions 
above.  "Trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we 
come  from  God  who  is  our  faome.'^  As  the 
angel  trusts  the  heavenly  Father,  so  the  lit- 
tle child  trusts  his  parents,  and  it  is  from 
the  angels  who  in  the  unaeen  are  present 
with  the  child  that  the  child  has  that  beau- 
tiful quality;  the  simple  assurance  that  his 
wants  will  be  supplied,  his  desires  fulfilled, 
his  needs  met,  promptly,  completely  and  with 
satisfaction.  All  this  is  of  course  uncon- 
scious or  spontaneous,  yet  it  is  none  the  less 
real,  for  it  affects  us  with  a  x>ower  which 
every  one  feels. 

Of  the  origin  of  this  quality  we  read  in 
the  writings  of  the  New  Church: 

"  I  have  been  told  from  heaven  that  chil- 
dren are  especially  under  the  Lord's  auspices, 
and  that  they  receive  influx  from  the  inmost 
heaven,  where  there  is  a  state  of  innocence; 
that  this  influx  passes  through  their  in- 
teriors and  that  Ihey  are  thus  affected  by 
it;  for  this  reason  innocence  is  shown  Ui 
their  faces  and  becomes  evident." 
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Of  tbe  effect  of  ttna  heavieiily  epliere  upon 
the  child  we  read: 

**  They  do  not  attribute  anything  to  them- 
selves, regarding  all  that  they  have  as  re- 
ceived from  their  parents;  they  are  content 
with  the  few  and  paltry  thmgs  presented 
to  them  and  find  delight  in  them;  tiiey  have 
no  solicitude  about  food  and  clothing  and 
none  about  the  future;  they  love  their  par- 
ents and  nurses  and  child  companions  with 
whom  they  play  in  innocence;  they  suffer 
themselves  to  be  led;  they  give  heed  and 
obey.  And  being  in  this  state,  they  re- 
ceive everything  as  a  matter  of  life;  and 
therefore,  without  knowing  why,  they  have 
becoming  manners,  and  also  learn  to  talk, 
and  have  the  beginning  of  memory  and 
tiiought,  their  state  of  innocence  serving  as 
a  m^um  whereby  these  things  are  received 
and  implanted.'' 

We  need  not  try  to  think  what  our  IHtle 
ones  would  be  without  this  heavenly  in- 
fluence which  surrounds  them.  It  is  suflcient 
to  know  that  they  have  it,  and  these  qual- 
ities and  potefntialities  of  the  child  owe  their 
existence  to  angels  of  the  Lord  who  are  with 
him,  and  that  it  is  the  presence  of  this  san^e 
divine  mystery  in  us  all  which  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  believe  in  our  Lord  and  to 
respond  to  him. 

In  the  chapter  from  which  the  text  is 
taken,  our  Lord  laments  over  the  unbelief 
of  the  people  among  whom  he  had  been 
working,  their  skepticism,  immobility,  deaf- 
ness to  his  appeal:  "We  have  piped  unto 
you  and  ye  have  not  danced,  we  have 
mourned  unto  you  and  ye  have  not 
lamented."  They  criticized  John  the  Bap- 
tist because  he  was  too  strict;  they  criticized 
the  Lord  because  he  was  too  free.  They  had 
witnessed  the  restoring  of  the  blind  and 
the  lame,  the  healing  of  the  leper  and  the 
raising  of  the  dead,  yet  they  remained  stolid, 
unmoved,  lifeless  I  "At  thai  time  Jesus 
answered  and  said^  1  thank  thee,  O  IVither, 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  thou  hast  hid 
these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent  and 
hast  revealed  them  unto  babes." 

Why  does  the  Lord  express  satisfaction 
heref  It  seems  as  though  he  were  rejoicing 
over  the  skepticism  and  hardness  of  men. 

He  is  looking  now  to  the  protection  of 
those  unwilling  people.  If  men  will  not  come 
to  him,  it  is  better  that  the  truth  which  they 
would  profane  should  be  withheld  from  them. 
It  is  better  that  they  should  not  know  what 
the  little  child  knows.  To  know  the  Lord 
and  realize  what  he  has  to  give  and  at  the 
same  time  remain  indifferent  to  him  would 


be  as  terrible  in  its  consequences  as  re- 
sponse to  him  would  be  beautiful  in  its  eon- 
sequences. 

The  lesson  which  I  would  draw  from  the 
life  of  the  babe,  that  thing  which  every  in- 
fant unconsciously  knows,  yet  which  is  hid- 
den from  the  wise  and  prudent,  is  the  power 
of  perfect  trust,  the  value  of  the  feeling 
that  their  wants  will  be  supplied,  and  what 
is  behind  it,  the  fact  th&t  they  are  abso- 
lutely right.  Behind  the  confidence  of  the 
child  is  the  confidence  of  the  angels  who 
know,  and  behind  the  angels  is  this  truth  of 
Ood:  A  man  shall  have  whatsoever  he  shall 
desire,  for  desire  is  life. 

Life  is  one  unbroken  series  of  attainments. 
All  that  we  are,  all  tlat  we  are  to  be,  all 
that  we  do — ^we  are,  we  become,  and  we  do 
as  the  result  of  what  we  have  desixed.  And 
conversely,  all  that  we  have  desired,  desire 
now  or  ever  shall  desire,  we  are  or  shall  be. 
Life  itself  is  the  fulfilment  of  desire.  The 
infant  knows  this,  tho  it  is  hidden  from 
the  wise  and  prudent.  Did  you  ever  hear 
an  infant  cryf  Only  the  infant  knows  how 
to  cry,  as  witness  the  saying,  "  To  cry  like 
&  child."  He  knows  that  life  is  the  fulfil- 
ment of  desire;  hence  so  long  as  a  desire  re- 
mains unfulfilled  he  cries,  and  cries  as  though 
he  would  die,  for  it  is  a  deficiency  of  life. 
Where  is  the  parent  who  has  not  marbled 
at  the  will  of  his  own  infant,  who  has  not 
wondered  how  it  was  possible  that  so  tiny 
a  human  being  could  be  so  stubborn  f 

Bightly  understood,  that  so-called  stub- 
bornness of  the  child  is  not  stubbornness,  but 
just  plain,  simple  life  and  nothing  else.  When 
the  child  has  set  his  heart  on  a  given  object, 
that  object  or  a  satisfactory  equivalent  must 
be  attained  not  because  the  child  is  set  (no 
child  is  really  obstinate  unless  made  so  by 
incompetent  handling),  but  because  the  ob- 
ject by  some  means  or  other  has  come  to 
represent  a  phase  of  the  child's  own  ex- 
istence, is  part  and  parcel  of  himself,  and 
until  the  representation  is  changed  its  at- 
tainment is  not  only  vital,  it  is  a  matter  of 
life  and  death,  in  the  child's  mind. 

A  girl  of  four  years,  after  being  told  by 
her  mother  that  she  could  not  have  a  cer- 
tain toy  which  she  saw  in  the  hands  of 
another  child,  brooded  over  it  awhile,  tnen 
drew  on  the  sidewalk  what  she  thought  was 
a  picture  of  that  toy  and  played  with  it,  as 
though  it  were  the  real  toy.  Again,  a  lit- 
v.?  boy  goes  to  the  zoological  garden,  where 
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he  sees  tigers.  He  remarka  that  he  would 
like  to  have  a  few  tigers.  His  father  points 
oat  that  he  would  have  no  room  for  tiiem 
if  he  had  them.  The  boy  then  dreams  tiiat 
he  has  five  little  tigers  in  a  bird  cage  hang- 
ing in  his  room.  The  psychologist  who  tells 
these  stories,  so  typical  of  childhood,  goes 
on  to  say:  '*  All  this  goes  to  show  tiiat  the 
human  mind  possesses  the  power  of  overcom- 
ing  difficulties,  and  attains  its  desires  in 
spite  of  the  obstacles  raised."  The  human 
mind,  we  may  add,  possesses  the  power  of 
life,  and  for  life  there  are  no  insurmount- 
able difficulties,  for  the  life  is  the  fulfilment 
of  desire. 

If  it  is  questioned  whether  the  child  who 
is  satisfied  with  tiie  chalk  picture,  or  the  boy 
who  dreams  o^  the  animals,  do  really  attain 
tihfiir  ends,  we  should  remind  ourselves  that 
man  is  a  spiritual  being,  and  that  material 
fulfilments  can  never  be  more  than  means, 
^^en  the  means  is  loved  for  the  sake  of  the 
end,  it  is  not  really  the  means  which  is  loved, 
but  ^e  end.  When  the  child  plays  with 
the  picture  of  the  toy,  or  the  boy  dreams 
of  the  animals,  the  same  thing  has  taken 
place  which  the  bewildered  parent  calls 
stubbornness:  there  is  an  act  of  the  spirit 
which  is  indeed  an  extension  of  the  life. 
We  call  it  desire,  and  we  are  right;  but  die- 
sire  is  more  than  a  sentiment  or  an  impulse, 
it  is  an  actual  reaching  forth  on  the  part 


of  the  spirit  to  that  satisfaction  of  the  spirit 
which  is  its  end.  Says  the  great  psycholo- 
gist: 

"  No  endeavor  or  volition  can  exist  in  man 
unless  it  comes  into  spiritual  ultimates;  and 
when  it  is  thus  in  ultimate,  it  is  an  interior 
act,  altho  this  act  is  not  perceived  by 
any  one,  not  even  by  the  man  himself.  From 
th&  it  is  that  volition  is  counted  as  the  act. 
This  in  one  respect  does  not  apply  to  the 
natural  world  because  in  this  world  it  does 
not  appear,  but  it  applies  to  the  spiritual 
world,  for  there  it  is  seen." — (Swedenborg 
in  The  Divine  Wisdom). 

That  the  f ulfilmoit  of  desire  is  life  itself 
is  a  fact.  When  the  scales  fall  from  our 
eyes — and  we  need  not  wait  with  the  ex- 
perience of  death  for  such  an  awakening — 
it  is  revealed  to  us  that  we  are  indeed  in  the 
presence  of  that  which  we  love;  that  we  are 
associated  with  those  we  love;  that  our  in- 
teriors are  ever  turned  toward,  and  stretch- 
ing out  to,  the  supreme  object  of  our  love: 
for,  as  e^ery  child  knows,  life  is  love  and 
love  is  attainment. 

We  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth,  that  thou  hast  hid  these  things 
from  the  wise  and  the  prudent  and  hast  re- 
vealed them  unto  babes.  For  thou  wouldst 
have  thy  most  wonderful  truth  to  be  known 
to  those  only  who  will  revere  it  as  from 
thee,  honoring  it  with  the  desire  of  tiieir 
life  and  giving  thee  the  glory,  for  thou  art 
the  Way,  the  Truth  and  the  Life. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  SERVICE 

II.     THE  NATITRALNESS  OF  BEING  KIND 

BoBERT  Sparks  Walkzb,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Katttrb  teaches  kindness  and  courtesy  to 
all  living  creatures.  An  animal,  tho  unable 
to  sx>eak  the  language  of  a  human  being, 
understands  a  kind  expression  as  quickly 
as  a  human  does.  Man  by  acts  of  hostility 
has  justly  heaped  upon  himself  the  suspicion 
and  distrust  of  the  wild  creatures  of  field 
and  forest.  We  are  now  trying  hard  to  re- 
gain this  lost  reputation.  Climate  or  dis- 
tance has  no  influence  on  the  natural  trait 
of  being  kind  and  courteous.  This  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  emperor  penguin — ^an  in- 
teresting bird  of  the  Antarctic  region.  This 
penguin  is  a  beautiful  bird  that  stands  erect 
and  resembles  a  funny  little  man  that 
wabbles  as  he  walks  along.  These  interest- 
ing denizens  of  the  cold  climate  never  leave 
the  polar  region,  and  spend  their  lives  on 
the  icebergs.    When  a  band  of  emperor  pen- 


guins meets  other  bands,  the  leaders  halt 
and  bow  to  each  other.  After  lowering  their 
purplish  rose  beaks  on  their  white  breasts 
they  exchange  greetings,  and  after  a  short 
conversation  and  wishing  each  other  good 
luck  for  the  day  they  toss  their  heads  into 
the  air  and  with  their  beaks  describe  a  large 
circle.  When  these  birds  meet  a  man,  they 
stop  and  greet  him  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  do  each  other,  and  should  he  fail  to 
understand  the  greeting  this  wonderful  bird 
repeats  the  courtesy.  These  emperor  pen- 
guins in  incubating  their  eggs  build  no  nests. 
Indeed  there  is  nothing  on  an  iceberg  where 
where  they  live  out  of  which  they  could  con- 
struct them.  The  time  of  hatching  their  eggs 
is  in  the  winter  in  the  middle  of  the  polar 
night,  when  the  weather  is  far  below  zero. 
When  an  egg  is  laid,  the  penguin  places  it 
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on  her  feet  or  between  her  thighs^  to  keep 
it  from  being  chilled  bj  the  ice.  It  takes 
about  two  months  for  the  egg  to  hatch,  anfl 
therefore  to  do  it  requires  the  services  of 
ten  or  more  birds,  which  take  turn  about  in 
holding  the  egg  against  their  warm  bodies. 
When  the  young  bird  is  hatched,  all  who 
have  had  a  part  in  incubating  it  love  the 
babj  dearly,  and  often  in  their  struggle  to 
see  which  shall  get  to  hold  and  hover  it  the 
baby  gets  injured  in  the  shuffling.  The 
young  bird  is  carried  by  the  older  birds 
until  its  downy  covering  is  changed  to 
feathers.  In  this  remote,  cold  corner  of  the 
earth  where  human  beings  are  varely  ever 
seen,  we  find  in  this  illustration  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  kindness  and  courtesy; 
these  denizens  of  the  frozen  country  are 
governed  by  a  natural  law  of  love,  and  they 
possess  some  very  strong  human  traits.  The 


family  ties  of  the  penguin,  as  well  as  of 
many  other  animals,  are  apparently  as 
strong  as  they  are  in  the  human  family.  The 
kindness  of  these  inhabitantis  of  the  icy 
polar  region  is  enough  to  put  to  shame  any 
human  being  who  is  selfish,  discourteous,  or 
unkind  to  his  fellow  human  beings.  It  is 
not  enough  to  say  of  a  man  when  he  has 
left  this  world  that  h?  was  kind  and  con- 
siderate of  his  own  family.  Just  as  high  a 
tribute  may  be  paid  to  the  whale  that  swims 
the  sea,  to  the  birds  of  the  air,  to  the  b?ar9 
in  the  mountains,  and  to  other  animals.  A 
man  who  is  so  selfish  that  his  kindness  and 
hospitality  extends  just  beyond  tb»  members 
of  his  own  family,  does  not  rise  above  the 
other  animals.  Man  rises  above  the  beast 
when  his  kindness  and  consideration  extends 
beyond  the  members  of  his  own  household 
and  reaches  all  living  creatures. 


OUTLINES 
Quoth  the  Raven,  N evermore  f* 


The  harvest  is  passed,  the  summer  is  ended, 
and  we  are  not  saved. — ^Jer.  8:20. 

I.  A  summer-tims  followed  by  a  harvest 
happens  to  most  of  us.  1.  In  matters 
temporsl,  enterprise  prospers,  labor  is  re- 
munerative. 2.  In  matters  educational, 
golden  opportunities,  vigorous  mentality.  3. 
In  matters  social,  friendships  form,  desir- 
able relationships  established.  4.  In  mat- 
ters spiritual,  a  Lapland,  an  Indian,  or  a 
life-long  summer. 

II.  A  summer  should  be  utilized  in  view 
of  a  satisfactory  harvest.  1.  fiummer  is  a 
period,  of  larger  life,  wider  activities,  fuller 
enjoyment.  2.  Summer  is  the  cultivable 
period  of  wise  selection  and  eclecticism.  3. 
Summer  in  the  soul  is  suggestive  of  beatific 
vision,  swelling  in  golden  light.  4.  Summer 
should  mean  the  maturing  of  conviction, 
ripening  of  experience. 

in.  A  summer  may  end  without  a  satis- 
factory harvest,  1.  Some  respond  to  sum- 
mer influences  and  use  aright  the  God-given 
hours.  2.  Some  slothfully  &nd  criminally 
presume  on  a  winter's  sun,  a  reversal  of 
law.  3.  Som©  reap  a  crop  of  noxious 
growths,  worse  than  worthless  parasites.  4. 
Some  have  to  face  winter  with  an  impover- 
ished granary,  a  bankrupt  soul. 

IV.  A  summer  with  an  unprofitable  har- 
vest creates  painful  reflections.  1.    Bitter 


thought  provoked  by  the  fate  and  fortune 
of  wiser  men.  2.  The  embarrassments  of 
poverty  of  soul  or  circumstances.  3.  The 
''what  might  have  been"  stab  of  self -recrim- 
ination. 4.  The  pain  of  regarding  one's 
self  as  self-marooned,  self-plucked,  self- 
ostracized.  ^_^__ 

Love's  Triumph 

What  the  law  could  not  do,  ,   ,   ,  God  send- 
ing his  own  Son,"  etc. — Bom.  8:  3. 

Paul's  endorsement  of  a  satisfactory  re- 
ligion has  some  convincing  power  when  we 
know  that  he  grew  up  where  he  could  ob- 
serve personally  and  compare  the  religions 
of  Bonte,  Egypt,  and  Judea.  But  when  he 
understands  Christianity  he  finds  something 
unique,  triumphant,  in  its  emphasis  on  love. 

I.  Love  surpassed  power  of  law,  both 
civil  and  ceremonial.  Today  we  see  law  is 
not  sufficient,  because  only  negative.  Cere- 
monies are  useless  unless  hearts  are  touched. 
Cross  reaches  below  formalisms. 

II.  Triumphs  over  lower  ilfe.  "Flesh"; 
"law  of  the  spirit  of  life."  Coming  of  child 
into  the  home  has  developed  gentleness  and 
reverence.  Be  not  conformed,  be  trans- 
formed   (Rom.   12:  2). 

III.  Triumphs  over  death.  "Nothing  shall 
be  able  to  separate  us"  (verses  37-39). 
Does  not  imply  that  believers  "  never  sia," 
but  that  there  is  a  new  relationship  with 
source  of  life  "  conformed  to  the  image  of 
his  Son ''  (verse  9). 
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A  Garden  City  with  Twelve 

Gates 


The  holy  city,  Jerusalem, 
^alM.— BeT.  21:10-12. 


had  twelve 


dise  against  Adam  and  live.  The  iltness 
for  the  New  Jerusalem  is  a  moral  one,  not 
of  church  connection,  not  of  intellectual 
conclusion.  There  is  no  ''traitor's  gat^ 
among  the  twelve. 


The  Adamie  race  started  life  in  a  gardeii| 
and  the  Father  of  our  spirits  has  here  inti- 
mated that  after  the  strain  and  stress  of 
the  earthlj  conflict  a  garden  eitj  awaits  the 
coming  of  the  faithful. 

I.  These  twelve  gates  open  into  a  sur* 
prizingly  large  city— 1,500  miles  each  way. 
Begarded  as  symbols,  we  see  that  redemption 
is  a  vast  thing.  There  is  nothing  small, 
petty,  or  parochial  about  God's  provision 
for  the  redeemed.  Men  seek  to  narrow  it  by 
false  limitations.  They  would  measure  by 
cubits,  rather  than  by  furlongs. 

n.  These  twelve  gates  reveal  a  brilliant- 
ly lighted  city.  "Glorious  City  of  our 
God"!  Zion  beams  with  light!  Far  be- 
yond its  God-built  walls  its  illumination  ex- 
tends. Qod  is  light.  The  followers  of 
Zoroaster  were  on  the  right  track  when  they 
raised  an  altar  to  fire,  the  symbol  of  Deity. 
He  is  the  fountain  of  light. 

III.  These  twelve  gates  face  every  way 
and  are  the  fae-simile  of  each  other — each 
gate  a  pearl.  The  pearl  we  suggest  is 
Christ,  who  is  the  Way.  He  looks  every 
''^ay,  geographically,  intellectually,  ecclesias- 
ticaUy.  Twelve  types  of  soul,  view,  per- 
suasion, caliber — each  may  find  his  gate,  and 
that  gate  is  Christ — the  Pearl  of  great  price. 

IV.  These  twelve  gates  lead  to  the  en- 
joyment of  inestimable  privileges.  Not  into 
a  huge  chax>el,  nor  a  vast  cathedral,  but  into 
a  garden  city.  An  atmosphere  laden  with 
peace,  charity,  goodness,  and  hope.  A  so- 
ciety composed  of  the  elite  of  the  godly 
derived  from  the  centuries.  Rivers  and  trees 
point  to  restorative  prooessea. 

V.  These  twelve  gates  are  declared  to  be 
perennially  open — ^''Not  shut  at  all."  No 
closing  at  sun-down.  No  curfew  bell  will 
ring  the  knell  of  hope.  No  officious,  modem 
Peter  can  procure  the  closing  of  these 
gates.  No  conspiracy  of  men  nor  circum- 
stances can  thwart  the  entrance  of  those 
who  have  won  the  right  to  the  tree  of  life." 

VT.  These  twelve  gates  are  each  controlled 
by  a  guardian  angel.  Each  angel  has  two 
functions — ^to  encourage  the  right  ones,  to 
repel  the  wrong  ones.  As  our  angel  helped 
Lot  out  of  Sodom,  so  an  angel  kept  para- 


Signs  in  Church  Life 

We  Bee  wi  our  n^n«.— Ps.  74:9. 

In  all  sciences,  professions,  trades,  so- 
eieties,  stages  of  national  life,  are  signs, 
symptoms,  indications  of  their  condition. 
These  signs  are  revealed  in  their  reports, 
their  attitudes,  their  new  departures  or 
retrogressions.  So  is  it  in  religion,  there  are 
evident  or  absent  signs,  tokens,  tests,  and 
proofs,  by  which  the  temperature,  intensity, 
or  reality  of  piety  may  be  measured. 

I.  We  may  enumerate  some  of  the  most 
desirable  signs  in  church  life.  1.  Conver- 
sions— genuine,  spiritual  conversions^  in 
which  both  mind  and  heart,  conscience  and 
will,  are  renewed,  purified,  and  informed. 
2.  Hunger  for  the  word  in  preference  to 
smart  preaching,  accompanied  by  an  in- 
telligent private  search  after  the  very  mind 
of  Christ.  3.  Pulpit  solicitude  for  those 
out  of  the  way— a  treading  of  the  wine- 
press for  the  unsaved,  in  contrast  to  a  per- 
functory performance  of  duty.  4.  General 
pious  activity  in  behalf  of  the  lost,  which 
manifests  itself  in  the  prayer  meeting  and 
in  personal  dealing.  5.  The  merging  of 
differences,  the  fusion  of  forces  in  a  com- 
mon unity  with  a  view  to  a  resistless  assault 
upon  the  common  fee. 

II.  We  may  enumerate  some  means  to  be 
adopted    in    the    absence    of    these    signs. 

1.  Begin  a  process  of  quiet,  personal  self- 
examination.  We  all  share  in  the  shame  of 
this  solidarity  of  sloth  and  spiritual  inertia. 

2.  Get  out  of  the  ruts  as  far  as  possible. 
Adventure  new  departures.  Dig  new  ditches. 
Make  room  for  the  ministry  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  3,  Oive  a  larger  space  for  God's 
word.  A  test  is  inadequate.  People  want 
bread  rather  than  analysis  of  bread.  "Preach 
the  Word.'*  4..  Preach  the  gospel,  instead 
of  about  the  gospel.  Allusions  to  the  atone- 
ment are  not  the  same  as  an  intelligent 
exegesis  of  the  tragedy  of  Calvary.  5.  Let 
the  live  people  beseech  God  for  a  quicken- 
ing in  secret,  without  saying  too  much  about 
i'.  in  public.  In  such  a  sacred  matter  dis- 
creet reticence  is  better  than  a  floonsh  of 
trumpets. 
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Life  Demands  Ezprettion 

If  the  life-stream  that  flows  through  va 
finda  the  channel  blocked  by  a  life  of  in- 
activity, we  inevitably  suffer  from  stalenen 
and  boredom,  or  a  sense  of  physical  debility. 
A  purposeless  life  is  a  life  of  fatigue.  We 
all  know  from  personal  experience  how  tired 
we  may  become  while  doing  nothing,  but 
let  us  once  find  an  outlet  for  our  energies, 
some  object  upon  which  to  expend  them,  and 
our  instinctive  powers  awake  us  to  life.  The 
Sea  of  Galilee  is  fresh  and  blue,  and  gives 
life  to  living  creatures  within  its  sunlit 
waters — ^not  because  it  receives  waters,  but 
because  it  gives  of  them  freely.  The  Dead 
Sea  is  dead,  not  because  there  is  no  supply 
of  fresh  water,  but  because  it  permits  no 
outlet.  It  is  therefore  stagnant  and  deadly; 
no  fish  Hves  in  its  waters,  nor  is  any  beast 
to  be  found  upon  its  shores.  It  is  a  law  of 
nature — a  law  of  life — that  only  by  giving 
shall  we  receive.  None  is  so  healthy  and 
fresh  as  he  who  gives  freely  of  his  strength, 
and  thereby  liberates  his  impulses  and 
instinctive  powers  into  quickened  activity.-^ 
By  J.  A.  Hadtixld,  in  The  Spirit, 

The  Value  of  the  Calm  Mind 
At  the  present  time  I  am  treating  each 
morning  about  twenty  neurasthenic  patients 
at  once  by  hypnotic  suggestion.  I  always 
commence  treatment  by  suggestions  of  quiet- 
ness and  calmness  of  mind,  of  freedom  from 
cnxiety  and  the  passing  away  of  all  nervous- 
ness and  fear.  To  attempt  to  stimulate  a 
restless  and  worried  mind  with  energetic 
suggestions  is  as  futile  as  whipping  a  dying 
horse.  When  the  mind  is  quiet  and  rested, 
only  then  do  I  suggest  thoughts  of  vigor  of 
mind,  strength  of  body,  and  determination 
of  will.  Inspiring,  stimulating  thoughts, 
falling  on  a  mind  calm  and  receptive,  draw 
from  its  silent  depths  ample  resources  of 
strength  which  produce  calmness  and  peace. 
The  confidence  and  happiness  with  which 
these  men  rise  from  their  half -hour's  rest  is 
proof  that  this  rest,  unlike  the  neurasthenic's 
ordinary  night's  '^est,"  has  brought  them 
into  touch  with  untold  resources  of  power. 
The  art  of  alternating  rest  and  activity 
is  an  art  well  worth  acquiring.  Some  people 
have  the  power  of  putting  themselves  to 
sleep  for  five  or  ten  minutes  at  any  time  of 
the  day.    This  carries  with  it  the  power  of 


dismissing  from  the  mind  at  any  time  all 
cares,  which  forthwith 

fold  their  tents,  like  the  Arabs, 
And  as  silently  steal  away. 

Night  time  should  be  reserved  for  sleep,  and 
no  thoughts  of  the  day  should  be  permitted 
to  break  into  the  preserves  of  deep.— -By 
J.  A«  HAonzLD,  in  The  Spirit. 

Psychical  Research 

If  man  is  going  to  live  after  death  that 
is  a  matter  of  fact.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
speculative  opinion.  He  will  either  live 
after  death  or  he  will  not  live  after  death. 

To  illustrate:  Not  so  long  ago  it  was  a 
question  whether  there  was  or  was  not  life 
in  the  abysmal  depths  of  the  ocean.  A  very 
prominent  man  of  science,  and  a  philoso- 
pher, declared  there  was  no  life  in  the  abys- 
mal depths  of  the  ocean.  One  reason  was 
the  terrific  weight  of  pressure.  Here  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  there  is  exerted  upon 
our  bodies  about  fifteen  pounds  to  the 
square  inch.  What  is  it  five  miles  below  the 
seaf  Under  those  circumstances  could  any 
life  have  existed  f  It  was  perfectly  well 
known,  no  question  whatever,  that  there 
could  be  no  light  whatever.  Without  light 
there  could  be  no  vegetable  life  and  without 
vegetable  life  no  animal  eould  live.  But 
Charles  Darwin  dredged  the  sea  in  a  eertaia 
spot  and  found  that  there  was  every  sort 
of  life  in  the  depths  of  the  sea.  Higher 
forms  of  fishes  even  provided  light  for  thean- 
selves  by  incandescent  bulbs  in  their  heads, 
and  as  for  food,  they  found  that  food  from 
the  surface  of  the  ocean  filtered  down  to  them. 

This  is  a  brief  example  of  what  I  have 
in  mind  in  regard  to  another  abyss,  which 
is  the  abyss  of  the  spiritual  world.  We  can 
go  on  and  prove  that  the  soul  is  nothing  but 
a  function  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system, 
or  we  may  say  with  Buddha  that  everything 
that  is  compounded  must  be  dissolved,  hut 
the  only  way  by  which  that  question  can 
ever  be  proved  to  man's  satisfaction  is  to 
let  down  the  dredges  into  the  abyss  of  the 
spiritual  world  and  see  what  we  find; 
whether  we  find  nothing,  or  the  preservation 
of  spiritual  faculties,  knowledge,  memory, 
affection,  character. 

We  have  to  distinguish  between  mere  men- 
tal mechanisms,  the  action  and  operations  of 
our  subconscious  faculties,  and  what  we  mar 
call  messages  from  outside. — ^Dr.  Ellwood 
WoBCESTEE,  in  The  UfUveredligt  Leader. 
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The  Ftmctioii  of  Religion 

Some  time  ago  I  was  a  guest  for  a  brief 
time  upon  a  beautiful  estate  where  groves 
and  lawns  were  interspersed  with  flowering 
shrubs  and  fountains  playing  among  gar- 
dens, and  beautiful  vistas  that  delighted  the 
eye.  When  one  remarked  upon  the  peculiar 
charm  of  the  place,  the  owner  assured  ns 
that  money  had  not  made  it  what  it  was. 
He  had  a  gardener,  to  be  sure,  and  pre- 
sumably paid  him  a  satisfactory  wage,  but 
the  gardener  was  one  of  those  rare  souls  who 
eombixie  trained  skill  with  this  other  [the 
spirit]  more  iUuBive  and  less  tangible  qual- 
ity. He  loved  every  tree  and  shrub  and 
flower  so  passionately  that  the  total  result 
was  more  the  product  of  his  spirit  than  of 
his  technical  skilL 

In  some  such  way  the  love  of  an  ethical 
ideal,  the  fashioning  of  the  affections  and 
the  will  into  a  spirit  of  loving  and  earnest 
obedience,  is  essential  to  the  best  results  in 
personal  life  and  in  the  social  order.  This 
is  peculiarly  the  function  of  religion  in  the 
educative  process.  It  seeks  to  "introduce 
control  into  experience"  in  terms  of  the 
great  religions  ideals,  to  create  that  right 
inward  attitude  of  spirit  which  will  result 
in  rightness  of  outward  conduct. — ^L.  H« 
BuoBSB,  Pitishwrgh  Christian  Advoeate, 

The  Will  Plus  Faith  Essential 
The  victim  of  a  moody  or  irritable  tem- 
per, or  of  some  evil  habit,  spends  days  and 
nights  in  vain  endeavor  to  master  it.  What 
more  pathetic  sight  than  that  of  a  confirmed 
dmg-taker  affirming  with  a  sickly  smile  that 
he  can  easily  give  it  up.  A  vulture  was 
seen  to  be  feeding  on  a  carcass  as  it  floated 
down  the  Niagara  river  above  the  Falls; 
when  the  danger-point  came  it  doubtless  ex- 
peeted  to  spread  its  wings  and  fly  off;  but 
when,  in  fact,  it  spread  its  wings,  it  found 
that  it  could  not  rise ;  its  talons  were  frozen 
to  the  carcass  on  which  it  fed,  and  so  it  was 
carried  over  the  Falls  to  its  doom.  60  the 
victim  of  evil  habit  tells  you,  ''I  am  all 
right,  you  dont  need  to  bother  about  me; 
I  can  give  it  up  when  I  want  to";  but  when 
he  rises  to  shake  himself  and  put  on 
strength,  he  flnds  his  will  power  has  gone. 
The  freedom  of  the  will  may  be  a  doctrine 
which  holds  true  of  the  healthy,  and,  indeed 
the  exercise  of  will  and  determination  is  the 
normal  way  in  which  to  summon  the  re- 
sources of  power;  but  the  doctrine  that  the 


will  alone  is  the  way  to  power  is  a  most 
wobegone  theory  for  the  relief  of  the 
morally  sick — and  who  of  us  is  whole  f 
Freedom  to  choosef  YesI  But  what  if, 
when  we  choose,  we  have  no  power  to  per- 
form f  We  open  the  sluice-gates,  but  the 
channels  are  dry;  we  pull  the  lever,  but 
nothing  happens ;  we  try  by  our  will  to  sum- 
mon up  our  strength,  but  no  strength  eomes. 

We  can  not  kindle  when  we  would 
The  fire  that  in  the  soul  resides. 

We  ean  not  rely  npon  the  will  alone  to 
deliver  ns  from  evil  habits.  Modem  psycho- 
therapy confirms  the  old  religious  belief  that 
to  give  power  to  the  wiU,  confidence,  and 
faith  in  the  possibility  of  vietory  are  essen- 
tiaL— By  J.  A.  Hadfikld,  in  The  Spirit. 

Profiteering 

Arrested  on  Saturday,  April  10,  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  Flying  Squadron,  whose 
members  said  his  ''Ood  Help  Us  X"  price 
code  proved  him  a  profiteer,  Joseph  Nicht- 
hauser,  proprietor  of  one  of  Brooklyn's 
[N.  T.]  best-known  haberdasheries,  killed 
himself  the  next  day.  His  is  said  to  be  the 
first  suicide  resulting  from  the  Govern- 
ment's war  on  profiteering. 

Nichthauser  was  seized  in  his  store,  at 
Court  and  Montague  Streets,  opposite  Bor- 
ough Hall,  and  taken  to  the  Federal  Build- 
ing, where  United  States  Commissioner 
McCabe  released  him  on  $2,000  bail,  fur- 
nished by  a  surety  company  after  his  ten- 
der of  cash  bail  had  been  refused.  He 
was  to  have  been  examined  on  April  21. 

The  haberdasher  went  home,  silent  and 
brooding.  He  kept  his  arrest  a  secret 
from  his  wife  and  his  three  children,  Al- 
fred, 25  years  old;  Helen,  22,  and  Frances, 
13,  until  they  read  of  it  in  the  afternoon 
newspapers.  Even  then  Nichthauser,  who 
was  bom  in  Austria  forty-seven  years  ago, 
and  came  here  about  twenty-five  years  ago, 
becoming  a  naturalized  citizen,  declined 
to  talk.  .  .  • 

Nichthauser's  arrest  followed  an  in- 
vestigation which  Edward  Williams  and 
Shelby  Williams,  members  of  the  Flying 
Squadron,  said  showed  that,  besides  pay- 
ing himself  a  salary  of  $6,000  a  year,  he 
made  a  profit  of  $17,000  a  year  on  a 
limited  capitaL 

The  agents  learned  that  the  price  code 
with  which  he  marked  his  goods  at  their 
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wholesale  cost  was  "God  Help  Us  X/'  each 
letter  standing  for  a  numeral  from  1  to  9^ 
the  X  being  zero.  They  examined  rain- 
coats in  a  ease  and  said  thej  were  marked 
"Oiy  and  "DD,"  showing  that  they  had 
cost  $23  and  $33  each.  Then  they  selected 
a  coat  marked  ''OD,"  said  they  wanted  to 
buy  ity  and  asked  the  price.  Nichthauseri 
they  reported,  demanded  $45,  nearly  100 
per  cent,  profit,  for  it.  Thereupon  the 
agents  charged  him  with  violating  the 
Leyer  act  and  arrested  him. — New  York 
Time9. 

A  View  qI  Evoltttion 

Evolution  is  thus  not  simply  a  tale  of 
battle,  but  is  also  a  love  story.  Down  at 
the  bottom  of  the  world  cooperation  is 
wedded  to  competition,  love  is  planted  just 
as  deep  in  the  constitution  of  the  world  as 
life  itself,  and  deeper,  for  it  was  love  in 
the  eternal  heart  of  Qod  that  gave  birth 
to  life  from  its  lowest  cell  up  to  man  him- 
self. Biology  does  not  condemn  the  world 
to  ithe  doom  of  hopeless  selfishness  and  strife, 
but  breathes  into  life  the  breath  of  love;  and 
thus  there  is  planted  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  world  the  principle  of  a  higher  and  bet- 
ter, a  finer  and  more  beautiful  world.— 
Jamm  H.  Snowdxn,  U  the  World  Growing 

Beitert 

Exemplifying  the  Christian  Attitude 
Premier   Clemenceau,  the  great  man  of 
France,  has  suffered  defeat  at  the  hands  of 


his  countrymen.  He  was  one  of  the  great 
figures  in  the  world  war  and  France  owes 
him  a  debt  that  is  indeed  great.  To  an. 
outsider  it  seemed  that  he  was  the  one  logical 
man  for  President  of  France.  But  the  cau- 
cus to  select  a  candidate  for  France  (which 
would  mean  election)  elected  another  man 
by  a  small  majority.  Then  Premier  Clemen- 
ceau withdrew  and  asked  that  his  friends 
should  not  vote  for  him.  Most  men  would 
have  had  a  feeling  of  chagrin  and  disap- 
pointment, and  very  likely  a  feeling  of  re- 
sentment. Here  is  what  Clemenceau  said,  ae- 
eording  to  press  report: 

''  I  did  not  ask  anything.  I  did  not  want 
to  be  a  candidate.  I  was  told  it  was  my 
duty,  that  the  situation  was  difficult,  that 
the  country  expected  new  services  from  me. 
I  believed  it,  but  I  needed  the  general  eon- 
sent  which  failed. 

'^  I  figure  that  my  part  is  ended.  I  have 
no  bad  feelings  toward  anybody.  I  have 
no  reason  to  be  angry.  I  have  taken  my  re- 
sponsibilities. What  more  can  one  ask  than 
that  others  assume  theirs  f  " 

We  have  not  in  many  days  seen  anything 
surpassing  that.  He  was  ready  to  serve,  and 
in  the  very  finest  and  most  efficient  way, 
when  his  services  were  needed.  When  they 
were  not  needed,  or  when  his  eonntiymen 
thought  they  were  not  needed,  he  was  ready 
to  step  aside  without  any  feeling  that  he 
was  being  mistreated  or  given  a  rough  deaL 
<— T^tf  Baptist  Advance. 
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Tke  BleulBff  of  BadimBce.  ''Great  is  my 
boldneeJof  speech  toward  you.  srreat 
IB  my  glorying  on  your  behalf:  1  am 
filled  with  comfort,  I  overflow  with 
joy  in  all  our  affliction."— 2  Cor.   7:4. 

A  SOBS  to  Your  Heart.  '"Let  the  sainU 
exult  m  glory:  let  them  sing  for  Joy 
upon  their  beds."— Ps.  149:5. 

IB  Ttaie»  I-Ike  The**.  "Olory  to  Ood  in 
the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace  among 
men  In  whom  he  Is  well  pleased."— 
Luke  2:14. 

A«*    rnil     rmtix*    In    Ufeb   Fwtd«meiit«l 

**"toTfcwk""And  witfiout  faith  it  Is 
SiposBlble  to  be  weU-pleasing  unto 
himi  f or  he  that  cometh  to  God  must 
binive  that  he  Is.  and  that  he  is  a 
rewarder  of  them  that  seek  after 
him." — Heb.   11:6. 

For  Hour*  of  Dlacouragement.  ''Tea  and 
If  I  Judge,  my  Judgment^ls  true;  for 
I  am  not  klone.  but  I  and  the  Father 
that  sent  me." — John  8:16. 

More  tliaa  C3o»«uer©rii.  "Nay,  In  all  those 
thlnS  we  are  more  than  conquerors 
throSih  him  that  loved  us."— Rom. 
8:87. 


T%e  Broodtog  Spirit.  "And  the  earth  was 
waste  and  void;  and  darkness  "wslb 
upon  the  face  of  the  deep:  and  the 
Spirit  of  Ood  moved  upon  the  face  of 
the   waters." — Gen.    1:2. 

Clirtot  Is  Man's  SuBshlae.  "But  unto  you 
that  fear  my  name  shall  the  sun  of 
righteousness  arise  with  healing  in  its 
wings;  and  ye  shall  go  forth,  and  gam- 
bol  as  calves  of  the  stall." — ^BCal.  4:2. 

The  Ship  of  Fate  and  Its  Savlora.     "Paul 

said  to  the  centurion  and  to  the  sol- 
diers. Except  these  abide  In  the  ship, 
ye  can  not  be  saved." — Acts  27:81. 

St.  PanPs  Prison  Song.  "Rejoice  In  the 
Lord  always:  again  I  will  say.  Re- 
joice."—Phil.   4:4. 

The  Ratobow  Throne.  "Liet  us  therefore 
draw  near  with  boldness  unto  the 
throne  of  grace,  that  we  may  receive 
mercy,  and  may  flnd  grace  to  help  us 
in  time  of  need." — ^Heb.  4:16. 

The  Bethlehem  of  the  Heart.     "My  little 

children,  of  whom  I  am  again  in  tra- 
vail until  Christ  be  formed  in  you." — 
OaL  4:19. 
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A  NEW  ONE-VOLUME  COMMENTARY  * 


Fob  tbe  miniiter's  library  ideally  for- 
Biflbed  three  forma  of  eommentariea  may  be 
desirable:  (1)  one  containing  practically 
ezhaustiTe  critical  discuBaiona  of  the  aev- 
eral  booka  (e,g,,  The  Intemaiionai  Critieal 
Commentary) ;  (fi)  a  more  popular  the  not 
leas  scholarly  kind,  eonaiating  of  small  and 
handy  volnmes  that  are  easily  tucked  into 
the  pocket  aa  eompaniona  on  a  journey  (e.p.. 
The  Bible  for  Home  and  School) ;  (3)  a 
single  volnmne,  not  too  bulky,  but  con- 
taining all  matter  really  important  de- 
veloped by  the  last  half  century  of  intense 
Biblical  atudy — including  not  only  exposi- 
tion of  the  text  but  also  general,  introduc* 
tionali  and  historical  diacnaalon  covering 
the  entire  volume  and  its  parts.  Two  f  ae- 
tors  now  make  such  a  volume  possible. 
The  use  of  India  paper  reduces  bulk  two- 
thirds,  enabling  one  to  pack  1,100  double- 
column  pages  into  a  volume  neither  too 
bulky  nor  too  heavy  for  comfortable  han- 
dling. The  experience  of  experts  on 
separate  books  and  on  individual  topics 
euablee  them  to  serve  the  interest  of  the 
consultant  by  selection  of  the  aaaured  and 
the  pertinent,  exeluaion'  of  the  doubtful 
and  extraneous,  and  eompression  of  what 
is  essentiaL 

The  volume  in  hand  answers  to  the 
description  of  this  third  variety.  Me- 
chanically it  has  1,038  pages  and  eight 
maps,  yet  is  less  than  two  inches  in  thick- 
ness and  weighs  leaa  than  three  pounds. 
It  opens  easily  and  lies  open  without 
trouble  at  any  page.  The  type,  tho  small, 
is  distinct,  with  devices  of  italics,  heavy- 
face,  capitals,  sizes  of  fonts,  and  abbre- 
viations which,  while  subserving  brevity, 
make  for  clarity  and  ease  in  reading. 

From  the  standpoint  of  comprehensive- 
ness one  may  well  be  astonished  both  at 
the  wealth  and  the  quality  of  the  con- 
tributions. Sixty-one  scholars  have  done 
the  work,  each  selected  because  of  special 
fitness  for  the  task  assigned.  Pages  1-120 
deal  with  subjects  covering  the  Bible  as  a 


whole,  or  the  Old  Testament.  This  part 
begins  with  a  discussion  of  ''The  Bible: 
Its  Meaning  and  Aim,"  by  E.  Grifllth 
Jones,  in  which  inspiration,  revelation,  and 
authority  are  treated  broadly  but  definitely 
in  the  light  of  study  not  merely  of  the 
Bible  of  Christians  and  Jews,  but  of  the 
bibles  and  religions  of  other  peoples. 
Other  topics  are  The  Bible  as  Literature; 
The  Holy  Land;  The  Languages  and  the 
Canon  and  Text  of  the  Old  Testament;  The 
Nations  Contemporary  with  Israel;  The 
History,  Beligion,  Beligious  Institutions, 
and  Social  Institutions  of  Israel;  Weights, 
Measures,  and  Chronology. 

Besides  these  articles,  there  are  discus- 
sions of  divisions  of  the  Bible — ^The  Penta- 
teuch, the  Historical  Books,  The  Poetical 
and  Wisdom  Literature,  The  Prophetle 
Literature,  Old  Testament  Literature,  and 
Apocalyptic  Literature.  And  this  is  ad- 
ditional to  the  separate  brief  introductions 
which  precede  the  commentary  on  each 
book. 

A  like  indusiveness  marks  the  part  de- 
voted to  the  New  Testament.  Here  we 
find  discust  New  Testament  Language, 
Canon,  Text,  and  Textual  Criticiam,  De- 
velopment of  New  Testament  Literature, 
Jewish  History  from  the  Maccabees  to  70 
A.D.,  Bom  an  Empire  in  the  First  Century, 
and  several  other  subjects  giving  the  back- 
ground— national,  historical,  and  cultural 
—of  the  whole  New  Testament  and  the 
early  Church.  Special  articles  are  on  The 
Life  and  Teaching  of  Jesus,  The  Synoptio 
Problem,  The  Apostolic  Age  and  the  Life 
of  Paul,  The  Pauline  Theology  and 
Epistles,  and  The  Catholic  Epistles.  There 
are  also  general  and  special  bibliographies, 
with  an  Index  (a  most  useful  feature)  of 
fifty-eight  pages. 

In  the  commentary  proper,  one  marked 
quality  is  that  of  proportion.  On  Gen. 
1:1-2 :4a,  for  instance,  we  have  three  pages 
of  digested  remark,  which  includes  a  dis- 
cussion   of    the    Babylonian    background; 


*A  Commentary  on  the  Bible.    Edited  by  Arthur  S.  Peake,  with  the  ABsiBtsnce  for  the  New  Tetta- 
ment  of  A.  J.  Oriere.    T.  C.  A  E.  0.  Jack,  Ltd..  London,  1920.     9s6H  in.     1014  pp. 
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Buth  is  dismissed  with  two  pages.  Another 
good  feature  is  that  the  comment  is  on 
paragraphs  rather  than  verses,  with  the 
subject  of  the  paragraphs  briefed  in 
heavy-faced  type.  The  standard  in  both 
articles  and  commentary  is  that  of  a  wise 
scholarship  which  employs  assured  critical 
results  to  illumine  both  the  Bible  as  a 
whole,  its  natural  divisions  as  literature, 
the   separate  books,  and  the   text  in   its 


rhetorical  or  literary  structure.  "Not 
processes  but  results"  seems  to  have  been 
the  keyword  of  editors  and  contributors. 
Here,  then,  is  what  has  long  been  needed 
— ^a  sound  and,  within  its  limits,  adequate 
treatment  of  the  Bible,  in  handy  compass, 
by  scholars  who  have  felt  the  responsibil- 
ities of  their  task  and  have  measured  up 
to  them. 


THE  NEW  SOCIAL  ORDER,  PRINCIPLES  AND 

PROGRAMS ' 


The  author  undertakes  to  give  new  em- 
phasis to  the  ethical  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity in  an  industrial  democracy.  In  order 
to  accomplish  this  he  takes  up  the  following 
topics:  The  Nature  of  the  New  Order; 
Equality;  Universal  Service;  Efficiency; 
the  Supremacy  of  Personality;  Solidarity. 
These  are  the  constructive  principles  which 
he  employs  to  evaluate  certain  programs  for 
social  betterment,  e.g.,  those  of  the  British 
Labor  Party;  the  Bussian  Soviet  Bepublic; 
the  League  of  Nations;  the  Movements  in 
the  United  States;  the  Churches,  and  the 
Trend  of  Progress. 

What  he  says  along  these  various  lines  is 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  those  inter- 
ested in  social  reform,  more  specifically 
ministers,  who  should  be  interested  in  this 
matter.  The  nature  of  the  new  social  order 
is  an  enlarged  personality  for  more  efficient 
service.     The  law  of  this  order  is  sacrifice. 

''The  capitalist  class  can  only  prove  its 
ability  to  save  the  world  by  being  willing,  if 
need  be,  to  lose  itself"   (p.  8). 

The  agency  upon  whom  this  change  chiefly 
depends  consists  of  the  intelligent  people  of 
the  middle  classes,  because  the  aristocracy 
has  grown  up  around  the  tradition  of  war 
and  is  rooted  in  it,  while  the.  laboring  classes 
in  many  respects  lack  the  comprehension  to 
understand  all  the  implications  which  the 
change  involves.  For  this  purpose  the  mid- 
dle classes  must  cease  to  ''  glorify  the  in- 
stinct for  possession"  and  must  substitute 
that  of  service.  In  form  the  new  order 
will  be  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
liberty,  equality  and  fraternity  to  economic 
organization.  These  changes  go  deeper  than 
mere  reform  of  existing  evils  here  and  there. 

"The  new  order  involves  governmental  and 


economic  organization  to  carry  out  the  com- 
Qion  choice  in  cooperative,  harmonious  ac- 
tion. It  goes  deeper  and  involves  changes  in 
the  nature  as  well  as  the  form  of  life.  It 
requires  that  life  be  animated  by  the  spirit 
of  comradeship  instead  of  the  spirit  of  self- 
ishness, that  it  be  driven  by  the  will  to 
serve  instead  of  the  will  to  power,  that  it 
seek  a  higher  end  than  the  laying  up  of 
treasure  upon  the  earth"  (p.  31). 

The  author  takes  up  the  history  and  the 
application  to  present-day  conditions  of  each 
one  of  the  principles  of  the  new  social 
order,  e,g,,  equality,  universal  service,  effi- 
ciency, the  supremacy  of  personality,  sol- 
idarity or  internationalism.  What  he  says 
on  these  points  is  usually  true,  altho  not 
always  new.  It  is  the  combination  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  material  that  is  new  and 
pleasing. 

Many  readers  will  appreciate  the  pro- 
grams for  the  new  order  presented  by  the 
bodies  mentioned  above.  Perhaps  few  per-^ 
sons  have  access  to  these  documents,  and 
will  be  greatly  indebted  to  the  author  for 
presenting  them  in  detaiL  It  seems  to  the 
reviewer  that  this  part  is  well  done,  altho 
it  would  have  been  better  if  the  documents 
had  been  given  in  full,  and  comment  cut 
down.  As  it  is,  the  reader  is  not  c^tain 
whether  the  author  has  selected  those  pas* 
sages  which  seem  to  him  favorable  for  his 
argument y  or  whether  the  selections  repre- 
sent the  documents  fairly.  It  will  certainly 
be  a  surprize  to  many  people  that  the  lead- 
ers of  the  churches  are  so  wide-awake  in 
regard  to  the  importance  of  the  new  order, 
and  have  repeatedly  urged  upon  their  peo- 
ple the  necessity  of  looking  at  the  world 
from  a  new  angle.  As  long  as  the  churches 
existed  merely  to  speed  and  bless  the  exit 
of  the  pilgrim  from  "this  vale  of  tears," 


»By  Harbt  p.  Wabd,  ProfeBsor  of  Ethlrs  at  Union  Theological  Seminan*. 
pany,  New  York,  1919.     884  pp. 
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they  took  little  interest  in  the  improTement 
of  this  life.  Now  that  we  have  come  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  ''bread"  (even 
tho  we  do  not  live  hy  it  alone),  for  the 
making  of  character,  there  should  be  greater 
willingness  to  turn  this  world  into  a  vale 
o^  i^7i  Rood  will,  comradeship,  efficiency, 
good  breeding,  and  other  qualities  which 
make  for  better  social  and  individual  living. 

Religion  Among  American  Men.  Pre- 
pared bj  the  Committee  on  the  War  and 
the  Beligious  Outlook.  Association  Press, 
New  York.    155  pp. 

It  is  a  delight  to  get  a  book  which  pre- 
sents facts  and  states  conclusions  with  the^ 
utmost  care  and  reasoned  judgment.  The 
book  is  divided  into  three  parts,  dealing  re- 
spectively with  ''The  states  of  religion  a» 
revealed  in  the  armj*';  "The  effect  of  the 
war  on  religion  in  the  army";  and  "Les- 
sons for  the  Church."  The  titles  of  the 
chapters  give  a  good  insight  into  the  charac- 
ter of  the  book.  They  are  as  follows: 
Part  I.  The  Men  and  Christianity;  The 
Men  and  the  Church;  The  Faith  of  the 
Majority;  Moral  Standards  and  Life  of  the 
Majority.  Part  IT.  The  Effect  of  Military 
Training  and  War  on  Personal  Beligion; 
The  Effect  on  the  Churches  and  Churchman- 
ship;  The  Effect  on  Moral  Life  and  Stand- 
ards. Part  III,  What  the  Church  May 
Learn  from  the  Army.  The  findings  of  each 
part  are  summarized  most  lucidly.  Along 
with  the  companion  volume,  The  War  and 
Beligion,  issued  in  Britain,  it  should  re- 
ceive the  close  study  of  every  religious 
leader. 

Three  of  the  most  outstanding  impres- 
sions received  from  the  first  part  are  these: 
First,  "the  widespread  ignorance  as  to  the 
moaning  of  Christianity  and  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  fundamentals  of  Christian  faith 
and  life— and  that  not  only  among  men  out- 
side the  Church  but  also  among  those  nomi- 
nally in  its  membership.  It  is  evident  that 
the  Church  has  seriously  failed  as  a  teacher 
of  religion";  second,  that  among  the  great 
majority  of  the  men  there  was  a  real  re- 
ligious faith,  however  inarticulate  it  may 
often  have  been;  and  third,  that  there  has 
been  a  sense  of  unreality  about  a  good  deal 
of  the  Church's  teaching  and  a  distinct 
missing  of  the  mark  in  a  good  deal  of  what 
the  Church  has  attempted  to  do. 

Among  the  more  important  things  brought 
out  in  the  second  part  is  that  among  many 


the  war  has  developed  "a  more  vivid  sense 
of  the  need  for  and  reality  of  God";  also 
a  new  sense  of  the  certainty  of  immortality. 
The  comradeship  at  the  front  could  not  fail 
to  blot  out  denominational  lines  and  create 
a  demand  for  closer  unity.  The  war  also 
developed  tendencies  that  are  not  good. 

Any  thoughtful  reader  will  get  help  from 
almost  every  page.  With  the  material  at 
hand,  a  radical,  inflammatory  book  might 
have  been  written,  but  the  compilers  have 
made  a  deeper  impression  by  constraetive 
methods.  One  can  think  of  scarcely  any 
exercise  more  wholesome,  chastening,  and 
inspiring  for  ministers  and  Christian  leaders 
than  to  sit  down  alone  with  God  to  study 
this  human  document. 

The   Social   Gospel   and  the   New  Era. 

By  John  Marshall  Barker.     The  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  New  York,  1919.    232  pp. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  professor  of 
sociology  in  the  Boston  University  School  of 
Theology,  and  is  familiar  with  the  numer- 
ous attempts  of  various  clergymen  to  infuse 
the  social  spirit  into  the  churches.  His  pur- 
pose is  to  give  a  clearer  and  more  adequate 
conception  of  the  significance  and  value  of 
the  ideal  of  the  kingdom  of  God;  to  make 
this  ideal  more  practical  by  having  the 
churches  enter  more  fully  into  the  life  of 
which  they  are  a  part;  and  to  suggest  some 
methods  by  which  the  churches  may  become 
greater  constructive  agencies  in  the  world. 
The  book  is  safe  and  well  balanced.  Its  only 
new  features  are  the  recognition  of  health 
and  eugenics  as  factors  in  social  life — fea- 
tures which  have  been  emphasized  long  ago 
by  sociologists,  but  are  new  in  a  book  of 
this  kind. 

The  chapters  deal  with  the  Social  Mes- 
sage and  Spirit;  the  Church  in  Collective 
Action,  Community  Surveys,  Organized 
Christianity,  Social  Leadership,  Economic 
Life,  the  Conservation  of  Public  Health,  Sex 
Belationship,  Beligious  Education,  the  Su- 
ral Community,  the  Bedemption  of  the  City ; 
Organized  Belief;  the  Church  in  Political 
Action,  and  Social  Progress. 

A  National  System  of  Education.  Wal- 
ter Scott  Athearn.  George  H.  Doran 
Co.,  New  York.     132  pp. 

This  little  book,  comprising  the  Merrick 
Lectures  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  is  a 
clear  restatement  of  the  author's  widely 
published  plans  for  a  complete  and  elaborate 
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system  of  Religions  Education  paralleling 
in  every  particnlar  the  public  school  system 
and  higher  institutions  of  learning.  This 
system  of  religious  education  would  ap- 
parently be  under  the  general  direction  of 
a  national  association  identical  with  the 
International  Sunday-School  Association. 
The  plan  of  organization  is  worked  out  in 
detail  and  also  in  diagrams. 

There  are  some  sweeping,  dogmatic  state- 
menta,  such  as:  ''This  plan  violates  every 
known  principle  of  educational  administra- 
tion.'' "The  first  plan  is  inadequate  and 
impracticable;  the  second  plan  is  un- 
patriotic and  undemocratic;  the  third  plan 
provides  the  only  defensible  method.  •  .  •'' 
Any  one  who  is  aware  of  the  vast  amount 
of  educational  literature  is  rather  astounded 
at  a  statement  beginning  with  these  words: 
''After  a  very  careful  analysis  of  the  edu- 
cational literature  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America.  .  .  /* 

The  book  marks  some  progress  in  the 
author's  thinking,  for  now  he  provides  that 
each  denomination  conduct  its  own  educa- 
tional program  in  its  own  church,  and  that 
the  scheme  is  not,  in  a  literal  sense,  a  com- 
munity program,  but  a  Protestant  program, 
which  is  a  saner  position  to  take. 

The  Perils   of  Respectability.      By  the 

Bight  Beverend  Chables  Fiske.  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Company,  New  York,  1920. 
7^  z  5  in.,  224  pp. 

Some  bishops,  at  any  rate,  can  preach, 
and  Br.  Fiske  is  one.  The  sermons  in  this 
volume  carry  into  their  appeal  the  spirit 
of  adventure  in  religion — ^illustrated  by  the 
first  sermon,  "The  Perils  of  Bespectabil- 
ity " ;  and  by  the  fifth,  "  The  Debt  of  the 
Educated  Man,"  which  we  reproduce  in  an- 
other part  of  the  Review. 

The  Unwelcome  Angel  and  Other  Ser- 
mons. By  Chables  F.  Wishart,  D.D., 
LL.D.  With  a  foreword  by  Dr.  Frank  W. 
Gunsaulus.  The  Westminster  Press,  Phil- 
adelphia.    7x5iy4  in.,  234  pp. 

In  the  foreward  to  this  volume  of  fifteen 
sermons  Dr.  Gunsaulus  calls  Dr.  Wishart  "  a 
preacher's  preacher."  Originality  in  phras- 
ing— otherwise,  a  new  way  of  putting  things 
— is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  this 
preacher.  We  like  such  titles  (and  such 
sermons)  as  "Being  a  Oentleman  with 
Ood."  They  impart  impulse  in  the  right 
direction.     Another   example  of   the   same 


kind,  "Moving  the  Previous  Qaestioii,''  la 
given  on  another  page  of  this  issue. 

The  Moral  Basis  of  Democracy.  By  Aa- 
THT7R  T.  Hadley.  Tale  University  PresSy 
New  Haven,  Conn.     206  pp.     1919. 

These  Sunday  morning  taiks  to  students 
and  graduates  are  divided  into  two  parts. 
The  first  is  entitled  "  Ethics  of  Citixeoship  " 
and  the  other  the  "  Ethics  of  Leadership.** 
There  are  ten  chapters  in  the  first  part  and 
eight  in  the  second. 

The  style  is  clear  and  direct  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  various  themes,  such  as  honor, 
straightforwardness,  independent  thinking^ 
success,  self -concentration,  etc.,  are  sane  and 
helpful.  We  need  to  be  reminded  these  days 
of  one  of  history's  plainest  lessons, 

"that  democracy  is  based  upon  self-control; 
that  a  people  can  not  remain  free  unless  its 
members  will  voluntarily  use  their  freedom 
for  the  purposes  of  the  community  under 
a  system  of  moral  law." 

We  reproduce  one  of  these  talks  (p.  494). 

The  Ground  and  Goal  of  Human  Life. 
By  Charles  Gray  Shaw.  New  York 
University  Press.    593  pp.    1919. 

The  avowed  object  in  this  book  is  to  prove 
that  neither  the  scientific  nor  the  social  con- 
ception of  life  is  sufficient,  and  that  an  indi- 
vidualistic conception  of  life  is  still  needed. 
In  the  pursuit  of  this  object,  the  author 
goes  to  unnecessary  trouble,  since  no  scien- 
tist or  sociologist  has  ever  claimed  that  the 
human    individual    is    commensurable    with 
nature  or  with  society.    Indeed,  the  theory 
of  social  progress  calls  explicitly  for  per- 
sonalities who  are  more  than  the  sum  and 
substance  of  their  social  environment.     The 
genius,   avowedly  inexplicable   on  scientific 
or  social  grounds,  has  always  been  admitted 
as   a   vital    factor   in   progress.      It    seemx 
strange,    consequently,    that    nearly    eighty 
pages  should  be  given  to  the  "Repudiation 
of  Sociality,"  and  that  science  and  society 
should  be  treated  as  the  arch-enemies  of 
man,  who  has  to  struggle  hard  to  shake  off 
shackles  which  deprive  him  of  the  joy  of 
life.    The  author  ought  to  know  that  human 
V  personality  has  developed  only  in  society, 
and  no  where  else.     A  book  like  Frank  L. 
Ward's  "Psychic  Factors  of  Civilixation " 
would   convince   Professor    Shaw   that    ere* 
ativeness  and  initiative  are  no  longer  con- 
sidered the  gifts  of  capricious  Apollo,  but 
are   the   results   of   the    stimulation   which 
comes  to  man  from  social  intercourse.     / 
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MODERN   MATERIAL   FOR 
USE   IN   THE   BIBLE   CLASS 

in   Social    Vro^re^^ 


TIMELY  INFORMATION  OF  VITAL  INTEREST  TO  OUR  READERS 
REGARDING  THE  READJUSTMENTS  MADE  NECESSARY  BY  THE 
GREAT  CHANGES  COMING  UPON  US  IN  THE  DAY  OF  NEW  THINGS 

Beyond  question  the  world  is  experiencing  a  Renaissance.  Every 
thoughtful  man  and  woman  to-day  is  compelled  to  think  'ind  act  in  terms  of  a  new 
period.  In  view  of  the  impending  changes  in-the  social  and  industrial  world, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  students  become  familiar  with  the  facts,  the 
information,  and,  above  all,  the  principles  that  must  necessarily  be  applied  to 
the  problems  that  confront  us.  To  this  end  we  have  prepared  a  series  of  studies 
to  appear  in  SOCIAL  PROGRESS.    The  current  topics  are: 

June— Th«  Probloi  of  ImDngration 


1    A  Survey  of  ImmUration  from  1890 

8    Causes  of  ImmUrBtion 
IS    Charmcteristics  of  Immitfrants  Which  Affect 

American  Institutiona 
22    Conditiona  Governing  the  Admiaaion  of  Immiiriinf  ■ 
29    Americaniaatioo  of  Immitfranta 

JULY— The  ProUen  of  the  Ua^ 

6  A  Hiatorical  Survey 

13  The  Land  Syatem  in  Some  European  Countriei 

20  Tne  Land  System  of  the  United  States 

27  An  Ideal  Land  System 

AUGUST— Hovfl  of  EmploymeBt— Cost  of  Prodnctioo 

3  Present  Hours  and  Conditions 

10  Consequences,  Individual  and  Social 

17  Ideals  and  Proirama 

24  The  Impracticable  and  the  Unwise 

31  The  Practicable  and  the  Wise 

September — ImproriBg  Ow  Edncotioiiol  Systen 

7  Physical 

14  Intellectual 

21  Religious 

28  Qtizenship 

OCTOBEl— The  Social  MoTcmcBti  of  Ov  Time 
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MODERN  MATERIAL  FOF 
USE   IN   THE   BIBLE   CLASS 

I 

in  Social    l^ro^re*s*s 

TIMELY  INFORMATION  OF  VITAL  INTEREST  TO  OUR  READER 
REGARDING  THE  READJUSTMENTS  MADE  NECESSARY  BY  TH] 
GREAT  CHANGES  COMING  UPON  US  IN  THE  DAY  OF  NEW  THING 

Beyond  question  the  world  is  experiencing  a  Renaissance.  Ever 
thoughtful  m.an  and  woman  to-day  is  compelled  to  think  and  act  in  terms  of  a  ne^ 
period.  In  view  ot  the  impending  changes  in  the  social  and  industrial  work 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  students  become  familiar  with  the  facts,  th 
information,  and,  above  all,  the  principles  that  must  necessarily  be  applied  t 
the  problems  that  confront  us.  To  this  end  we  have  prepared  a  series  of  studic 
to  appear  in  SOCIAL  PROGRESS.    The  current  topics  are: 

March— Ubor  umI  tht  New  Social  Order  I  AUGUST— Hovt  of  Employment— Cost  of  Prodbctim 

2    Rise  •nd  Growth  o!  the  Labor  Movement  |  3    Present  Hours  .ind  Oinditinnt 


9  The  Function  of  Labor 

16  I^abor  and  Other  Interettk 

23  The  Quention  of  Wafea 

.10  Labor  and  Politica 

April— TaiatioB  and  tke  Responiibilityof  tke  hdiTidoal 

6  The  Neeci 

13  The  Rati* 

20  The  Methods 

27  The  Principle 

Mat — The  Problem  of  Honsin^ 

4     A  Survey  of  Housing  (Conditions 
11    The  Ditficultirs  that  Have  to  Be  Met 
IS    What  the  Mild  iind  Aim  Should  Be 
2S    The   Mornl    EUavx^  of  the   Application  of  Hygi- 
enic Ideals 


10  Consequences.  Individual  and  Social 

17  IdeaJK  :ind   ProitraniK 

24  The  ImoracticHble  and  the  Unwise 

31  The  Practicable  and  the  Wise 

SEPTEMBER— ImproTing  Oor  Edncatmud  Sjiti 

7  PhyMcal 

14  Intellectual 

21  Reliifious 

28  Citizenship 
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5  Socialisni 

12  SyndicaliKm 
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NEw^K-FUNKt^  WAGNALL5  COMPANY-LONor 


MODERN   MATERIAL   FOR 
USE  IN  THE  BIBLE  CLASS 

in  Social  Progress 


TJMELY  INFORMATION  OF  VITAL  II^TEREST  TO  OUR  READERS 
REGARDING  THE  READJUSTMENTS  kADB  NECESSARY  BY  THE 
GREAT  CHANGES  COMING  UPON  US  IN  THE  DAY  OF  NEW  THINGS 

Beycnd  question  the  world  is  exj^erienciDgv  a  Renaissance.  Every  'thoughtful 
man  and  woman  to-day  is,  compelled  to  think  and  act  in  terms  of  a  new  period. 
In  view  of  the  impending  changes  in  the  social  and  industrial  world,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  students  become  familiar  with  the  facts,  die  infor- 
mation, and,  above  all,  the  principles  that  must  necessarily  be  applied  to  the 
problems  that  confront  us.  To  this  end  we  have  prepared  a  series  of  studies  to 
appear  in  Social  Progress.    The  current  topics  are: 


7  Physical 

14  Intellectual 

21  RellgiQus 

28  Citizenship 

October —Tkt  Social  MotcbcbUoI  Ov  Tom 

5  Socialism 

12  Syndicaliam 

19  Bolshevism 

26  Repreaeixtative  Democracy 

M>o«m6i|r— FiUic  WclfM  od  tk«  RiibMit 

2  History  a£  Railroads 

9  National  Ownershii)  in  Europe 

16  Private  Ownership  in  America 

23  The  War  and  Public  Control 

30  The  Future — Private  or  Public  Ownership 

Deemmbmr — ^Tk«  N«w  bUrutioul  Mcr 

7  Conditions — Need 

14  The  Law— Ministry 

21  The  Principles— Christ's 

28  The  Purpose— Brotherhood 

January— 1^9  Peoplt  and  Watcrwaji  uA  Watvpttwtr 

4  The  Present  Situation 

1 1  Water  as  Power 

18  Water  as  Transportation 

25  The  Value  of  Right  Conditions 


Fmbraarjh-fooA  M  t  Koral  Factor  ia  ISh         ^ 

I  Production  of  Food 

8  Consumption  of  Food 

15  Food  Values 

22  Food  as  Adapted  to  the  Individual 

29  Food  Cosu  and  Distribatioa 

ilforci^— Crane  and^Criafaak 

7  Causes 

14  Increase  or  Dedreeae 

2K  Treatment  oi  Priaonera 

28  Prevention 

Apni— Sociliiia%|)i  of  BrawH 

*4  Basis  and  Iinportance  of  Biuineaa 

.    11  The  Individualistic  Tendency  of  Busineao 

lb  The  Dependence  of  Business  on  Society 

25  The  Relation  of  Bttsinen  to  the  Profeaaiaoa 


M^y—'nt  Now  &Kial  Control 

2  The  Old  Type  of  Control 

9  The  New  Type  of  Contfbl 

16  Completeness  of  Personality 

23  Means  for  Attaining  Person^ty 

30  The  Coming  Social  Order 

Janm — Coltiiral  and  Matorial  CifiliatiBa 

6  The  Meaning  of  Culture 

13  Dependence  of  Culture  on  Wealth 

20  The   More  Equitable    Distribution 

27  Society  and  Cultural  Development 


at   Wealth 


Endorsed  by  Educational  Authorities 

From  our  leading  educational  institutions  that  have  used  these  Studies  in  connectioD  with  their  work 
in  economics  and  sociology  come  reports  that  the  effect  upon  the  student  mind  has  been  wholesome 
and  far-reaching.  The  opinion  of  those  wlio  Have  regularly  used  the  Studies  may  be  judged  by  tlic 
follcvving  typical  statement  from  a  subscriber  of  long  standing: 

"T^:»e  was  never  a  lime  when   what  this  publication  stands  for  was  more  needed  than  just 
Aiow  and  in  the  comin«;  reconstruction  pf-ricKl.     These  principles  need   to  be  widely  studied  in    , 
order  that  they  may  be  put  into  universal  practice  in  every   realm  and   relation^p  of  life.'* 
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MODERN  MATERIAL  FOR 
USE  IN  THE  BIBLE  CLASS 

in  Social  Progress 

TIMELY  INFORMATION  OF  VITAL,  INTEREST  TO  OUR  READERS 
REGARDING  THE  READJUSTMENTS  MADE  NECESSARY  BY  THE 
GREAT  CHANGES  COMING.  UPON  US  IN  THE  DAY  OF  NEW  THINGS 

Beyond  question  the  world  is  extM?riencing  a  Rc^naissance.  Every  thoughtful 
man  and  woman  to-day  is  a)mpelled  to  think  and  act  in  terms  of  a  new  period. 
In  view  of  the  imixinding  changes  in  the  social  and  industrial  world,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  students  become  familiar  w-ith  the  facts,  the  infor- 
mation, and,  alKAe  all,  the  principles  that  must  necessarily  be  applied  to  the 
problems  that  confront  us.  To  this  end  we  have  prepared  a  series  of  studies  to 
apixiar  in  S(K'ial  Progress.    The  current  topics  are: 


October— Tht  Socitl  Maremaitt  of  Our  Tint 

5  Social  i^in 

1 2  Syndicalism 

19  Bolshevism 

26  Representative  Democracy 

November — Pnblic  Welfare  and  the  Reilroeds 

2  History  of  Railroads 

9  National  Ownership  in  Eurojie 

16  Private  Ownership  in  America 

2J  The  War  and  Public  Control 

30  The  Future — Private  or  Public  Ownership 

December — The  New  Intematioaal  Order 

7     Comlition**  -N'cetl 

14  The  Law    -Miniritry 

21  The  Prim iplfs— Christ's 

28  The  Puriiose  -Brotherhood 

January — The  People  and  Waterways  and  Waterpower 

4  The  Present  Situation 

1 1  Water  ;«  Power 

18  Wat^-r  H.1  Tians.iK>rtation 

15  The  \'aluf  of  Riuht  Conditions 

February — Food  at  a  Moral  Factor  n  Lift 

1  Pro<lu«  lion  of  Fi»o«l 

K  Consumption  ot  FrMjd 

15  F'chmI  Wilui's 

22  I'txxl  as  Adapl'.-d  t«»  th<'  Individual 

29  Fi^mI  Costs  and  Distribution 


AforcA— CriM  aid  Crimub 

7  Causes 

14  Increase  or  Decrease 

21  Treatment  of  Prisoners 

28  Prevention 

April — SocialiiatioB  of  Bommu 

4  Basis  and  Importance  of  Business 

11  The  Individualistic  .Tendency  of  Rusini 

18  The  Dependence  of  Business  on  Society 

25  The  Relatbn  of  Business  to  the  Professions 

M^y — ^The  New  Social  Coatrol 

2.  The  Old  TyT)e  of  Control 

9  The  New  TyiK«  of  Control 

16  Completeness  of  Personality 

23  Means  for  Attainint:  Personality 

30  The  CominK  Social  Order 

June — Coltoral  and  Material  CiviliiatioB 

6  The  Meaning  of  Culture 

13  Dependence  of  Culture  on  Wealth 

20  The    More    Fquitable    Distribution    of  Wealth 

27  Society  and  Cultural  Development 

July — ^AnericaaiiatioB 

4  The  T«*rms  of  the  Problem 

1 1  The  Obstacles  to  AniiTicanizatitm 

18  The  Recent  Americanization  Movement 

25  The  P<»s;sibilities  of  Grnuine  Assimilation 


Highly  Endorsed  by  Educational 

From  our  leading  educational  in^titutions  that  have  used  these  Studies  in  connection  with  their  work 
in  ccniioinics  and  sooiologv  come  reports  that  the  effect  upon  the  student  mind  has  been  wholesome 
and  fai  reacliin;;.  Tlic  ripinion  of  those  who  have  regularly  used  the  Studies  may  be  judg^ed  by  the 
follouiiiLT  typical  statement  from  a  subscriber  of  long  standing: 

"Thrtf  v\a»-  iH-vf-i  .1  tiiin*  whi*n  what  tlii-  ptiMi' aiion  stands  for  was  more  neede<l  than  just 
tiiiw  ami  in  ihr  cniram;  rt-i  i>ii«<tru»l.i«):i  jk'tioI.  1  »|'-*«-  prinriples  nettl  to  be  widely  studied  in 
«>r.lcr   liiat  th«.y  iiiay  be  put  into  uni\<'rsal   practUT  in  i:v.ry    realm  and    relationship  of  life." 
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NLWYDRK-FUNK^  WAGNALLS  COMPANY-i^ndon 


MODERN  MATERIAL  FOR 
USE  IN  THE  BIBLE  CLASS 

in  Social  Progress 

TIMELY  INFORMATION  OF  VITAL  INTEREST  TO  OUR  READERS 
REGARDING  THE  READJUST^NTS  MADE  NECESSARY  BY  THE 
GREAT  CHANGES  COMING  UPON  US  IN  THE  DAY  OF  NEW  THINGS 

Beyond  question  the  world  is,  experiencing  a  Renaissance.  Every  thoughtful 
man  and  woman  to-day  is  compelled  to  think  and  act  in  terms  of  a  new  period. 
In  view  of  the  impending  changes  in  the  social  and  industrial  world,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  students  become  familiar  with  the  facts,  the  infor- 
mation, and,  above  all,  the  principles  that  must  necessarily  be  applied  to  the 
proi)lems  that  confront  us.  To  this  end  we  have  prepared  a  series  of  studies  to 
appear  in  Social  Progress.    The  current  topics  are: 


October-Tht  Social  MoToncatt  of  Our  TfaM 

5  Socialism 

12  Syndicalism- 

19  Bolshevism 

26  Representative  Dcinocracy 

TVoMififrcr— Pdblic  Wdf «•  and  tko  RaOroiidf 

2  History  of  Railroads 

9  National  Ownership  in  Europe 

16  Private  Ownership  in  America 

23  The  War  and  Public  Control 

30  The  Future — Private  or  Public  Ownership 

Decembmr — The  Now  InlcmatiQMJ  Ordor 

7  Conditions— Need 

14  The  Law — Ministry 

21  The  Principles— Christ's 

28  The  Purpose— Brotherhood 

Januaiy—Thit  People  and  Waterwaji  uA  Wateipowcr 

4  The  Present  Situation 

1 1  Water  as  Power 

18  Water  as  Transportation 

25  The  Value  of  Right  Conditions 

February — Food  at  •  Moral  Factor  m  lift 

1     Production  of  Food 

8  Consumption  of  Food 

15  Food  Values 

22  Food  as  Adapted  to  the  Individual 

29  Food  Costs  and  Distribution 


March — CriiM  and  Crianaalf 

7  Causes 

14  Increase  or  Decrease 

21  Treatment  of  Prisoners 

28  Prevention 

April — SorialiiarioB  of  BiuineM 

4  Basis  and  Importance  of  Business 

U  The  Individualistic  Tendency  of  Busim 

18  The  Dependence  of  Business  on  Society 

25  The  Relation  of  Business  to  the  Professions 

iMioty — ^Tbe  Nev  Social  Cdatrol 

2  The  Old  Type  of  Control 

9  The  New  Type  of  Control 

16  Completeness  of  Personality 

23  Means  for  Attaining  Personality 

30  The  Coming  Social  Order 


June — Cahwal  and 


CiTiliialioa 


6  The  Meaning  of  Culture 

13  Dependence  of  Culture  on  Wealth 

20  The    More    Equitable    Distribution 

27  Society  and  Cultural  Development 


of  Wealth 


4  The  Terms  of  the  Problem 

1 1  The  Obstacles  to  Americanlsation 

18  The  Recent  Americanization  Movement 

25  The  PossibUities  of  Genuine  Assimilation 


Endorsed  by  Educational  Authorities 

From  our  leading  educational  institutions  that  have  used  these  Studies  in  connection  with  their  work 
in  economics  and  sociology  come  reports  that  the  effect  upon  the  student  mind  hat  been  wholesome 
and  far-reaching.  The  opinion  of  those  who  have  regularly  used  the  Studies  nay  be  judged  by  the 
following  typical  statement  from  a  subscriber  of  long  standing: 

• 

"There  was  never  a  time  when  what  thi?  publication  stands  for  was  more  needed  than  just 
now  and  in  the  coming  reconstruction  period.  These  principles  need  to  be  widely  studied  in 
order  that  they  may  be  put  into  universal  practise  in  every    realm  and    relatiomriilp  of  life." 
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Bufos  M.  Jones  433 

British  Poets  of  the  Great  War 
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I.    Maurice  Maeterlinck 

Edward  H.  Eppens  440 
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Beed  T.  Bajne  445 

What  America  Is  Doing  in  Indla 
Harlan  P.  Beach  449 


The  Summer  Evening  Sky, 
John  W.  Buckham 


452 


Becsnt  Exposition  of  the  Book  of 
Bevelation Andrew  C.  Zenos  453 
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COMMENT  AND  OUTLOOK 

By  E.  Herman 

Editorial  Comment 

Weighing  Words — The  Ethical 
Tendency  in  Business  —  Dr. 
Jowett  in  an  Anglican  Pulpit — 
Money  and  the  Ministry 459 

World  Conference  on  Faith  and 
Order 462 

The  Preacher 

The  Task  and  the  Term — A 
Beverie  .  w By  The  Gardener  463 

Love's  Talisman — A  Beverie 

By  The  Gardener  463 

Sources  of  Materials  for  Preach- 
•gRg 463 

Acquiring  a  Vocabulary 464 

Turning  Aside.  .  .Arthur  B.  Bhinow  465 
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William  H.  Leach  466 
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EAT  AND  GROW  WELL! 

.  • 

Thousands  of  people  throughout  the  country  are  bringing  all  sorts  of 
distressing  ailments  upon  themselves  by  injudicious  eatmg  and  by  lack 
of  a  little   common   sense   in  the  practise   of  personal  hygiene.     Read 

The  Itinerary  Of 
A  Breakfast 

By  J.  H.  Kellogg.  M.D. 

in  which  this  famous  health  expert,  the  Medical  Director  of  the  Battle  Creek 
Sanitarium,  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  subject  of  the  disposal  of  bodily 
waste  and  teaches  you  in  half  an  hour's  reading  how  to  save  yourself  many 
hours  of  headache,  depression,  nervous  exhaustion,  biliousness,  heart,  kidney, 
and  liver  troubles,  and  other  ills  brought  on  by  improper  feeding.  You  wUl 
be  surprized  to  learn  how  easy  it  is  to  get  rid  of  them  all! 

i^moy  Cloth.      lUustraied.     $1.75;  hy  mail,  $1.87 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 

KNOWING  INSECTS 
THROUGH  STORIES 

By   FLOYD    BRALLIAR 

Here  we  have  the  amazing  truths  of  insect  life  unfolded  in 
simple   language   in   the   form  of  stories   that  will  fascinate   both 

children  and  adults.  Bees,  butterflies, 
moths,  grasshoppers,  wasps,  ants,  flies, 
and  other  denizens  of  the  woods  and 
fields  are  described  in  a  particularly 
interesting  and  non-technical  way.  This 
will  make  a  particularly  useful  and  beauti- 
ful gift  book  for  your  boy  or  girl. 


J2mOt   Cloth,   Illustrated  with  6  Colored  Plates  and  6  Half-tones. 
Price.  $1.75,  Net.    Average  carriage  charges,  12  cents 

FUNK  CBL  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


NEW— SENSIBLE— APPEAUNG 


1 


Nerve  Control  and  How  to  Gain  It 

By  H.  ADDINGTON  BRUCE 

FOUR     EDITIONS    PRINTED    IN*  FOUR     MONTHS 

DISCUSSES^  in  a  familiar,  he^dil  manner,  tlie  whole  question  o(  nervou 
troubles  and  their  causes,  covering  worry,  timidity,  ins(»nnia,  melancholia,  idaza* 
tion,  and  many  other  phases  peculiar  to  nervousness  or  leading  thereto. 

NON-TECHNICAL;  PRACTICAL;  FOR  THE  NON-PROFESSIONAL  READER 
DESIGNED  TO  HELP  ALL  PEOPLE  WHO  SUFFER  FROM  THEIR  NERVES 


CAN    BE    READ     WITH    PROFIT    BY    EVERYBODY 


12bio»  Cloth.  $1.25»  Net.    ATerage  Carriage  Charges,  12  Cents 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Publhhm.  354-360  Fourth  Avc^  NEW  YORK 

LONDON  OFHCE:  134  SaEsbmy  Square 


f 


A  New  Book  Worthy  Perusal  by  Every  Student  of  Humanics 

The  Unsound  Mind  and  the  Law 

By  DR.   GEORGE  W.  JACOB Y 

Author  of  "Child  Training  Aa  An  Exact  Scianca,"  Etc. 

CONSIDERS  calmly  and  carefnlly  the  relation  between  psychiatry  and  jnrispradenee, 
as  involved  in  all  the  varied  manif estationB  of  a  diBordered  brain. 


\ 


Deals  particnlarly  with  questions  of  juristic  psychiatry  known  as  ''borderline. 


n 


The  stndy  of  this  new  and  able  work  by  all  interested  in  such  questions  would  prove 
A  BLESSING  TO  THE  WORLD. 

EVERY    PHYSICIAN,    EVERY    LAWYER, 
EVERY  CLERGYMAN,  and  EVERY  LAYMAN 

liable  to  serve  on  a  jury»  should  know  what  this  book  teaches,  in  the  interest  of  sufferers 
"from  a  mind  diseased." 

"We  should  look  upon  every  person  who  is  mentally  disordered"  says  Dr.  Jacobt,  '*asa 
fellow  being  who  is  sick,  <is  one  who  has  a  claim  upon  our  compassion  and  requires  our  aid, ' 

Db.  Jacoby  writes  as  one  having  authority. 

8to,  Cloth.  438  pp..  $3.00.  Net.    Average  Carriage  Charges.  15  CenU 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Publishers,  854-«60  Fourth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 

\V  LONDON  OPPICB:  184  SALISBURY  SQUARE 
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Is  Your  Pulpit  English  as  Effective 

As  You  Would  Like  it  to  Be? 

Out  of  Your  Pulpit 

Is  Your  Language  as  Polished,  Refined,  Correct, 
and  Forceful  as  a  Preacher's  Really  Ought  to  Be? 

A  PROMINENT  CLERGYMAN,  at  the  head  of  a  large 
and  popular  church  in  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Souths  wrote 
thus  but  a  few  days  ago: 

"Altho  I  studied  the  usual  courses  of  English  in  the  public  schools 
and  in  college,  yet  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  was  largely  unable  to  make 
practical  use  of  such  instruction  until  I  studied  your  Course  of  Practical 
English  and  Mental  Efficiency.  The  former  courses  gave  me  the 
tools,  but  it  was  your  Course  that  taught  me  how  to  use  them. 

''I  found  your  Course  of  instruction  interesting,  and  not  in  the 
least  akin  to  the  dull,  uninteresting  studies  I  formerly  used.  Your 
Course  has  intensified  my  hatred  for  slang,  and  my  love  for  pure 
expression.  I  find  my  vocabulary  is  fuller,  and  that  I  have  become 
more  adept  in  the  use  of  it." 

His  letter  referred  to  Grenville  Kleiser'S  PRACTICAL  and  SATISFYING 

New  Mail  Course  in  Good  Engfish 

and  suggested  ''a  more  direct  advertising  campaign  to  Ministers** 
as  '"of  inestimable  value  to  the  Ministers  themselves."  In  making 
such  a  campaign  we  can  not  do  better  than  thus  to  quote  from  this 
Minister*s  own  words.  Such  a  testimony,  from  such  a  source, 
ought  to  reach  with  power  every  man  who  proclaims  the  Gospel 
from  a  pulpit,  and  mingles  with  his  people  in  his  parish. 

Mr.  Kleiser's  former  connection  with  Yale  Divinity  School  gave  him  good 
opportunity  to  know  how  preachers  may  be  helped  in  preparing  their  sermons, 
how  their  English  may  be  improved,  how  they  may  become  better  preachers 
and  reap  larger  harvests  in  their  chosen  fields.  His  help  to  these  ends  is 
afforded  in  THIS  COURSE  IN  YOUR  OWN  STUDY; 

Only  a  Few  Minutes  a  Day  Devoted  to  This  Course 

Will  Surely  Pay  Good  Dividends 

THERE  ARE  NO  OLD-TIBIE  RULES    r- ' 

In  ihi.  New  Study  to  A..ure  the  Good     I    ,,       ,  INFORMATION  COUPON 
Engliih  So  Desirable.  I   About  tht  Klciicr  CorrttpondcDct  Coarse  in  Good  Eafuw 

I    FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Dept.  276  New  York. 

TO  LEARN  ALL  ABOUT  IT  will  cost      l  Gentlemen  .—Without  cost  or  obligation  on  mv  part,  pleaae 

you  but  a  pottage  ftamp.      Better  fill  out,      I    •cn<)  nie  full  information  regarding  the  Kleiaer  Mail  Course  in 

•i^,  and  mail  the  coupon  opposite.  AT  |  ^^^  =^°*"'»»-  ^-^  G«> 
ONCE,  addressing  .  j^ame 

THE  FUNK  A  WAGNALLS  COMPANY      i    street  Numher 
3S4.360  Fonrtk  ATenne.  Now  York 


I 

I    City State. 


TALKS  ON  TALKING 

By  GRENVILLE  KLEISER 

A  NEW  BOOK  ON  AN  OLD  ART 


Mr.  Kleiser  deals  with  this  art  in 
Nineteen  Chapters,  intended  for  pro- 
fessional speakers,  preachers,  and  the 
general  public  interested. 

He  considers  the  various  types  of 
talkers,  the  phrases  they  use,  the  value 
of  an  attractive  voice,  the  avoidance  of 
mannerisms,  speaking  in  public,  and 
general  conversation.  He  holds  that 
Correct  Speech  is  op  the  Greatest 
Importance  to  Every  Class  of  People. 


12mo,  Ooih.    Fricm,    $1.00,      NmU 
Avmragm  Carriagm  ChargmBt  3  C«iits. 


FUNK    CBl    WAGNALLS    COMPANY,    Pubs. 
aS4-30O  Fourth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


Do  Yoo  Ever  Pmch  on  Social  Problemi  ? 
Then  You  \(aU  Be  Helped  hy  Studying 

Conditions  of  Labor 
m  American  Indastries 

By  W.  JETT  LAUCK  nd  EDGAR  SYDENSTRIdCER 

THIS  NEW  VOLUME  aboundf  in  facta  and 
figuret  authentic,  and  lo  far  at  pouible  down  to 
date,  gathered,  digested  and  tabulated  by  two  of 
the  most  capable  expert!  in  this  country. 

They  cover  the  wagei  and  other  earningt  of 
workingmen  and  their  familief;  their  environ- 
ment, and  other  conditions  of  their  working  hourt; 
the  irregularity  of  their  employment,  and  the 
percentage  of  their  unemployment,  etc.,  etc. 
The  text  is  NON-TECHNICAL  —  UNDER- 
STANDABLE —  SUGGESTIVE  I 

A  Work  for  Workers  and  for  All  Wko  Employ 
TkcB— For  An  Stndents  of  Sodil  Probli 


Crmmn  B90,   Cloth;    1.7S  Nmt, 
Ammrmmo  Carriagm  Chargma,  MS  Camim 


*'A  treslM  whSdi  toes  inch  despet  Asa  tW^^ 
merely  pedaooac  diKUMioa  of  educatinnal  pfooMm 
and  melfaodk'WJVING  AGE.  Boiloa. 


CHILD  TRAINING 

AS  AN  EXACT  SOENCE 

By  GEORGE  W.  JACOBT,  K-D. 

Considers  the  Psychology,  the  Physiologic 
Development,  and  the  P^chic  and  Organic 
Defects,  of  Childhood,  with 

The  Prophylactic  Training  of  Parents  and 
Children,  and  the  Therapeutic  Training  of 
Educable  and  Uneducable  r  eeble*mindea. 

"A  tpleadSd  work  that  csa  not  Idl  to  be  of  iiwt  w- 
aiitsBce  to  ptfentt,  tcechera,  minM.  and  phvriciaBS  ia 
training  duldrea."— JAtf.  Madicml  WwU.  Philadelphia. 

"la  this  book.  Dr.  Jacoby.  who  speefca  with  the 
•nthorltv  of  vait  experieoce  and  exact  obacrraboB,  baa 
laid  down  the  fundamental  principlea  ondcrlyiai  a 
■dentific  atodyof  a  dUBcnlcsobiect.'^— /iif«ritei«i««^ 
icmi  Journal,  St.  Looia. 

"This  book  is  an  laTalnable  ceotribotioo  to  the 
pedaioi't  library.  No  teacher  ia  aafe  oaleaa  ita  well; 
expreat  prindplca  are  carefully  anantfed  ia  hia  flBiad. 
*fi^  C.  HolhptUr,  M,D.,  Philadelphia. 

t2wm,  384  P^gn,  wHh  15  FeO/Vf 
$130,  NtL     Amnto  earrim  chatgm,  12 


HEALTH-CARE  OF 
THE  GROWING  CHILD 

Br  LOUIS   FISCHER.  M.D. 


Hero  is  a  new  home  handbotA  of  the  most 
practical  character  for  needed  home  help  and 
instnictioiu    < 

It  considerB,  from  the  standpoint  of  an  ex* 
perienced  medical  practitioner.  The  Gromimg 
Child  in  his  Diet,  his  Hygiene,  hia  Training, 
his  Development,  and  his  Pkoper  Ttcatment 
for  the  Prevention  of  Disease* 


Seventeen  Chapters,  in  Its  five  paita,  dii 
with  clear  understanding  and  great  skill  the 
common  ills  that  childhood's  flesh  is  heir  to, 
and  present  with  tmoommon  aptnesa  of  advice 
the  information  which  appllaa  to  tfao  comc- 
tion  of  these  ills, 

M2mo,  Ooih.  Friem,  ftSOf  igp  mtg,  $1.61 


FUNK  6  WAGMAIXS  COMPANY,  Pdbs. 
3S4-MI  Pawtk  AfMBS  n  n 


English  Grammar 
SimpliHed 

ITS  STUDY  MADE  EASY 

B;  James  C  FenuU.  LHD. 

"ftartirnl  Frgltlll  gftmwHiwii  tmriangknt  >&■ 

eorred  use  of  English  vOorJa  bi  Engoth  sen- 
fences,"  uyi  its  udfior,  "and  ihk  book  imdei' 
ff)t^^  to  ffvc  all  tkata  and  nothing  but  thaL'* 

iT  IS  NOT  MERELY  A  BOOK  OF 
KULESs  IT  15  PRIMARILY  A  BOOK 
OF  FACTS. 

ht QUOTATIONSind EXERCISES  ■relilhi. 


I  COMPREHENSIVE  INIKX 

whkb  wQl  prove  a  murel  ol  bandy  htJplntaMi  M 
ibe  coolcnll  of  ike  Tolome. 

ASanplamd  ImfiyeaMbla  GiA  fat  Rrwcbwn, 
TiMdlin,  SUKkoU,  Homai  apd  Office. 


FUNK  «  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Psb*. 


Are  You  a  Good  Swimmer? 


Swimmii 
Scientific 
Taught 

MiQ/  Help  lo  Sane 
Yoar  Uitartht 
Uft  of  Another 


Directions  Plain,  Simple,  and 
Practical  —  Easily    Followed 


IT 
ND 

IT 
)W 


Br  FRAHg  EUCEH  PALTOM 

Teaches    every    stroke    and    movement 
possible  in  the  water,  for  pleasure,  self- 
protection,  and  saving  of  others. 
12mo,  doth.    $I.SO,  nti 


Rm4  Wttk  PlMnra-St^  Wilk  PnBt 


Essentials  of  EngHsh  Speech 
and  literature 

B7  FRANK  a  VIZEIELLY.  LiitD..  LLO. 

TREATS  of  the  Origin, .  Qrowth,  Develop- 
ment and  Hntations  of  the  English  Lon- 
gnage;  of  ita  Literatnre  and  its  Blementai  of 
the  Dictionary  and  Ita  Fanctionsj  of  Qram- 
mar,  and  many  other  things ;  to  the  pleasure 
and  profit  of  every  reader. 


A  Wark  af  WUa  Raafa.  af  Practical  fat  ScMarV  bfar- 
■atl-  A  U(k-BuJ  Hdr  far  Ef «r  TaacW,  fw  Eaoj 
Stafae,  far  EvarrMr  blaraalad  h  tka  Eql^  TwfM 


">'ooiie,n<iiiiBtterbow  well  Infonnad,  can  read 
>r.  Vizetellj'i  volume  wltboataddii^  tobiiftoreof 
actul  knowledge."— ATauarlc  (X.  J.)  £Mn(n0  Neiet. 


13m»,   Oath.     418  Pagma.     $2,00.  Nmt 


IF  YOU  PLAY  TEKSa  YOU  SHOULD 
PLAY  IT  WELL 


Modern  Tennis 

Br  P.  A.  VAILE 

Aathorof  "Gnai  I^wD'Teiinla  Plajna,"  '*TbafitrokM 


Will  tell  yon  all  that  can  be  told  about 
the  game,  show  yoit  by  many  spirited  illus- 
trations all  that  can  be  shown  of  its  beat 
strokes,  and  post  yon  thoronghly  npon 
everything  pertaining  thereto.  Follow  its 
advice,  and  yon  can  make  Tennis  a  scien- 
tific and  sensible  diversion,  played  for  the 
maximnm  of  exercise  and  pleasure  at  Uio 
■"'"'Fn^i"!  of  labor  and  strain. 


l2mo,   Oelh,   324  pagtt,  glU-tJgal,     Prtct, 
S2.00.  ntt;  f2. 1 6.  emr1ag€  pala 


FISHERS  OF  MEN 

Are  There  Holes  in  Your  Nets? 


lanfficicnt  or  inefficient  itudy  will  break  yoar  hold  npon  your  people.  Modem  coafn^stiaM 
mand  modem  men.  The  preacher'i  education  it  never  campleted.  Every  dn  brioM  ■mne 
T  diicloture  of  the  tecrela  ot  the  p«M — wme  new  developmeat  of  to-day.     PRMchen  n 


nbreaM   wiih   the  evolution   ot   their  goapel.     Every   inipired   paator  ha*  the  WILL   to  five  u 
people  hii  bett.    The  WAY  ii  throu^  hi*  library.     ThU  i«  the  vital  queMioA— 

IS  YOUR  LIBRARY  MODERN? 


compare  with  THE  NEW  ENCYCLOPEDIA  in  Ibe  broadncM  of  ita  (cope,  iuaathentkity,  and  il 

The  New  Encyclopedia  of 

RELIGIOUS  KNOWLEDGE 


cootriM  UolnpUc*  oi  all  tbc  cnl- 
MDt  l«ader«  oi  all  ttma  vlwH  worfc 
Iw  been  nndcaabk  in  ihe  crolmkHi 
otnUtfoD!  IhsltruuolihahlUoiT 
ot  rallcloH,  baih  primlrlTe  ud  nwt- 
•ra,  of  all  iha  dgpottlnatloai  and 
etccd*  ol  lbs  world  -not  ikiu  Piot- 
Htutiui  or  ChriuUniir,  or  tlia 
pnHnt  bBliBb.  boi  erary  islitfaa,  Mnuty  oflbiir  m 


■ad  eoBliIbnlsn  Ii  coovoMd  of  onr 
600  of  Iba  not  widdr  moCBian) 
relUloM  ntborMc*  ol  ib«  day.    Ta 

D.,  LL.D.,  ^We  an  as  nan 


, mplned  la   prmrlM  tbk 

ot  Ihe  world.    The  doctrlail  and  Dobla  woA."   It  would  btd&cab 

Bihl.  h.vobeenKttocih.l»l.u.  IUioowbob»iM>tprfdltto.ioa« 

dem    UH)    modem    coamenwon  *rtat «]«.  o(  tUa  totoroooa  woft 
bare  been  coQiulted  Hud  lag  renilta  ^^ 

o(  cererenl   Inleipnixloa  ot  diO-  A  Pmcbsr's  WM 


ID  Ihe  biliary  ol  ecclnlutiul  and  tha  ami  v\  , 

•piriiiul  ■uifaoilcr.  lo  Ihe  conitlin-  bIbl]o<r«>b]r 

tloa  ud  <oTe™inei.t  of  the  chorcb  and  lf>»^" 

«  Urte.  .o  lb.  de..h.pn.«.l  and  ^  Wg^ .. 

the  npcrviiloii  of  chnrdi  docldne,  far  ibcbuavmHerbr thai 
find  >  place  la  tUt  work.  The  hUlorjr  ol  enry  froat  h  afforda  Urn  lo  crerT  detail  of  maierial  be  net 
la  b«n  treated  alreah,  carcKilty       reeearch  ii  no  tonier  neceBiTy.    Tlli  ii  a  comi 


loiDiralioa.  Ihe  iteel  ot  kaowledlo, 

■eadmnUe  vaha 
BIT  laUat  UUiol 
Ida  aaddiaeDT- 


and  withoBl  baii*. 

The  Tcnu  WU  Snpriie  Tab 

In  theSro  place,  the  priceollM.OOIaln  tMelfa  pIsHant 
■umrtae.  It  kfarfram  the  ■ppcaiaal  ytni  will  hi  npon  Ibii 
woodeifnl  library.  In  the  aaeoad  place,  yon  bayg  Ihe  piiii- 
Ictfe  ol  an  eaay  iMialneoi  amalCBieni  thai  makei  *eiy 
■imple  ycnr  accarinf  the  worit  loo  may  pay  S2J)0  with 
yonr  order  and  $2.D0  per  monlb. 

Our  abiolula  tnaraiiMe  pnMoei*  yon  hilly.    If  the  boob 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  PabHalMM 


ENGTCLOl'EDIA  OF  SKLloTot 


iBdeitneladedJ.   leHlimtal- 


tJjJpajrmmtotll.oaaodunetoivlt.inpef'inDDKliuiatto 
price  orHLW  li  ^d.  ITtbe  b^u  prove  DDaatKraeuifT,  t 
mayntani  Uiinili>70BaliaareipeBae  and  yon  will  nfoad 
la  (nu  tbe  DOBer  I  ban  p*H  yea  and  I  will  vwa  jv»  "-"^-t 


The  Latest,  Fullest,  and  Most  Helpful  Book  of  Quotations 

THE  CYCLOPEDIA  OF 
PRACTICAL  QUOTATIONS 

By  J.  K.  HOYT 

THIS  famous  standard  reference-work  for  preachers,  authors,  teachers,  and 
all  who  have  to  speak  or  write,  contains  over  30,000  choice  quotations, 
embracing  a  comprehensive  list  of  subjects,  with  8,600  lines  of  concordance 
occupying  1,200  large,  clearly-printed  pages.    It  has  an  appendix  containing 

Croverbs  in  modern  foreign  languages,  Latin  law  terms,  etc.,  each  followed 
y  its  English  equivalent  It  is  a  complete  storehouse  of  the  world's  best  and 
most  brilliant  thought  ready  to  be  utilized  in  the  preparation  of  your  sermons, 
lectures,  readings,  and  in  a  hundred  other  ways  that  will  readily  occur  to  you. 
The  aim  of  the  compiler  has  been  to  include  every  familiar  phrase  in  the 
English  language,  and  special  attention  has  been  paid  to  accuracy  and  authority. 
Elaborate  reference- keys  make  the  locating  of  any  quotation  a  simple  matter. 
You  can  have  no  better  book  on  your  desk. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fourth  Avenue.  NEW  YORK 


New — Author&ataje — Enlightening 

A  Short  Life  of 
Abraham  Lincohi 

By  the  HON.  RALPH  SHIRLEY 

Here  is  a  book  which  is  peculiariy  timely  at  the  present  moment  in  view  of  the 
many  comparisons  that  have  recently  been  drawn  between  the  problems  Lincoln  had 
to  face  at  the  end  of  the  civil  war  and  those  confronting  the  statesmen  of  to-day  in 
making  their  peace  settlement  with  the  Central  Powers. 

Tias  compact  and  informing  volume  is  of  interest  not  merely  as  a  direct  and  simple 
statement  of^the  essential  details  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  early  hfe  of  penury  and  small 
successes  in  the  Middle  West  and  of  the  master  part  he  played  as  President  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Union  and  the  suppression  of  slavery,  but  also  as  a  study  by  an  English- 
man of  a  critical  period  in  our  national  life  which  has  attracted  much  attention  &om 
historians  of  other  countfL-s.  On  account  of  its  conciseness  and  its  avoidance  of  all 
unnecessary  matter  this  book  should  be  of  considerable  value  in  schools  and  colleges. 

f2ffl0,  OttK  "Oh  10  Fidl-Pdis*  IBrntmOoa^ '  Price.  $1.25;  By  Mall.  SI.37 
FUNK  Ok  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360   Fourth  Ave.,  NBW^  YORK 


EiBtora,  LAwy«n»  Scholars*  Writers,  ClmrgjmmD, 

Taackcrs*  TrmvelOTS,  StmleBts— All  who  have 

•117  iaterost  whatoror  in  Foroifn  Languagot 
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NEED  THESE 

French-English 
Latin-English 
German-EngHsh 

DICTIONARIES 

They  will  show  you  how  to  find  the  equivalent 
ic  English  of  French,  German,  and  L4itin  words. 

And  vice,  versa,  how  to  find  the  French,  Ger- 
man,  or  Latin  equivalents  of  English  words. 

How  to  spell,  pronounce,  syllabicate,  etc. 

How  to  conjugate  the  various  foreign  verbs. 

How  to  translate  American  coins,  weights  and 
measures  into  their  French  equivalents,  etc.,  and 
vice  versa. 

They  contain  lists  of  proper  names,  geographical 
names,  and  various  other  valuable  data. 


CattelFs  New  French  Didioiiary 


Edited  br  James  BoTelle.  B.A.  Newly  reriaed  by  de  V. 
Pajreo  Payne.  AaaiaCaot  Examiner  in  French  in  the  Univer* 
■hy  of  London.  Containing,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
French<En|liah  and  Engliah- French  vocabulary,  a  apecial 
article  on  rrench  Pronunciation;  a  liat  of  French  Nount  o  f 
Double  Gender;  a  table  of  Irreialar  and  Defective  Verba, 
and  their  Coniuiationa;  a  apeciai  Vocabulary  of  Proper 
Names;  a  aeparate  Vocabulary  of  Geographical  Namea.  etc. 

"The  beat  French  and  EntfUah  Dictionary  of  sn  ordinary 
iise  in  exiatence." — CriiiemI  Rtvitw,  Paris. 

OeUv;  Chth,  1,2S0  pages.    S1J5  ntt;  h  mmit,  S2.ll.    With 

J^ithU,  PmUmt  thumh'tfUh  index,  SOc.  extra.     Bible 

paper  editiem,  fiexiUy  baund  in  full  merecce,  with 

patent  thmmh-netch  index,  $6.00,  net. 

CasseD'i  Latin 

Latia-Eaclish  and  F.nsliah4,atia 

202nd  Thamsand.  Thoroughly  Reviaed  and  Corrected. 
Revised  by  J.  R-  V.  Merchant,  M.A..  formerly  acholar  of 
Wadbam  College,  Oxford;  and  Joseph  F.  Charlea.  B.A.. 
late  Aauatant  Master  at  the  City  of  London  School 

Octave,  Chth,  929  Pages,    tl.95  net;  h  mail,  $2.11.     With 
deuile,  patent  thumb-notch  index,  SOc,  extra. 

Casssell's  New  Gennan  Dictionary 

Germaa-Enalkh  aiid  Enaiich-GennaB 

Compiled  from  the  best  authorities  in  both  Isntfuaies. 
Revised  and  considerably  enlarged  by  Karl  Breul.  M.A.. 
Litt.D.,  Ph.D.,  Cambridge  University  Reader  in  Germanic. 

"  It  is  of  ^sential  importance  to  the  nation  that  the  study 
of  the  German  language  should  be  not  only  maintained  but 
extended."— ^xlrerl  /ram  recent  English  Gevernment 
Repert, 

Oetava,  Clath,  1,340  pages.    $1.H  net:  by  mail,  $2.11.    With 

double,  patent  thumP'notch  index,  ^c.  extra.    Bible 

paper  edition,  flexibly  bound  in  full  morocco,  with 

patent  thumb-notch  index,  $6.00,  net. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  PttblUhera 

Raw  Task,  3S4-SMFeerth  Ave.     -    Iwiia,  134 


^^The  Minister 

and  His  Books^^ 

An  indispensable  aid  to  every 
preacher  in  selecting  the  best  works 
for  his  library.  Ask  your  book* 
seDer  for  a  free  copy,  or  address 
the  publishers 

GEORGE  H.  DORAN  COMPANY 

244  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
PnUiahen  in  Ameriee  for  Hodder  a  Stoosliloo 


-CVORCH 

^/Pewa.  Pulpica.  Chairs.  Alters.  Book 
Racks,   Tabiea.  Deaka— BVBRYTHING. 

Tbe  flneat  furnltnra  made.    Dlreet  txom  our 
CKtory  to  yourehureta.    CMaJoftfree.  .  ) 


Mteofto  Brat.  A  Ct.    Btpi  74. 


Jlt.111. 


Between  the  Testaments 

By  Rev.  DAVID  QRCQO,  D.D. 

PraHdatU  WeaUrn  Thaoloffieal  Saminary,  AUaghann,  Pa, 

Dr.  Gregg'a  volume  deals  with  the  Jewiah  people,  thdr 
activities  and  influenee,  for  the  esnturiea  whieh  elapsed  be- 
tween the  ehronide  eontained  in  the  Old  Testament  and 
that  whieh  has  eome  down  to  us  in  the  New.  If  this  be  not 
altonthsr  a  neglected  chapter  in  religious  historv,  it  is  so 
nearly  so  to  the  average  reader  that  Dr.  Gregg's  volume 
should  awaken  very  particular  interest.  Bible  students 
and  preachers  wiU  welcome  it. 

IS  me,  Cleth.         tl-OOi  IMI3  by  men,  $1.09 

FUNK  S  WASNALLS  COMPANY.     Publtohert.     NEW  YORK 


Handbook  off  Medloal  and 
Orlhopedio  Gymnastlos 

By  Audxbs  Wms,  H.D.,  Lecturer  in  Medical 
G^jmmnastics  and  Orthopedy  at  the  Boyal  Carolean 
litodioo-Surgical  Institute,  Stockholm.  The  piinci- 
pies  and  applications  of  Swedish  gymnastics.  Dlus- 
farated.  Svo^  Cloth.  Price, $3.00, net;  bymaU,|S.ltt. 

**  Dr.  Widens  work  shonld  be  in  the  library  of  ererj  phj- 
sician  and  in  the  hands  of  eve^  layman  who  desires  to  de- 
velop himself  towards  phyBical  perfection.'*— iTeaMA  Ct4^ 
ture.  New  York.  ^^ 

FUNK  k  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Pahtlshsrt,  NEW  YORK 


ThejSprings  off   Charaoter 

A  stady  of  the  sources  and  qualities  of  charaoter, 
the  object  being  to  show  the  sdentiflo  foundations, 
and  the  soundest  principles  for  character  develop- 
ment  and  improvement.  .  By  A.  T.  Rthofibld. 
M.D.,  M.R,C.S.K    8vo,  Cloth.    PHca  »W 

"Due  weight  is  given  to  the  influence  of  the  physical 
factors  that  modify  coaracter,  and  the  evenereater  inflaence  of 
ethical  factors  is  emphasized/'— /a«.  J.  Walth^  M.J).,  LL.D. 

"There  Is  a  deep  fascination  in  I>r.  Schofleld's  study 
la  his  boo)L,''^8t.  LouU  Olobe-Denuxrat. 

FUNK  ft  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publlshsrs,  NEW  YORK 


"THE  INCUBATOR  BABY" 

By  ELLI8  PARKER  BVTIiBR 

IB  one  of  the  cleverest  of  stories.     11.00. 
FUNK  AWAQNALL8  COMPANY,  Now  YTk 


COHHUNION  SBRVlCBOUTPrra 
iDdmaui.  u»  pRHsc-dar  metli»d— 
elculy  UK)  nuiltUT.  A  mm*  Impreutte 
Krrlce,  BaAuilfal  tvU  M(  rauoiubte 
pricei.  Writa  for  emulojt  uid  utal  ofl«r^ 


Ittlnllativ*  Mamry ;  or 
lowlolttond  ud  Novor  Forgot 

Br  Prof.  A.  Loisrnx.  The  oomplete  LoEMtte 
Ifemorr  BrrtoQ.  Its  aim  li  to  IncnBM  tba  power 
of  jumioiT  In  mnch  ths  nma  proporUon  u  tba 
power  of  the  eye  for  tWoii  U  Increoaed  by  nmna 
Ef  the  mlcro«»pe  «nd  tdewope.  lano,  Clodk, 
ITOpBgM.    Prk«,  USD,  nrf;  by  man,  12.66. 

"  I  biTa  no  iHJltitl""  In  comiDaidlng  ProfMKit  LolMtts'fl 
mtaa  to  »11  who  ti*  In  «nieil  In  wHUag  to  l»ta  Ihito 

FUHK  «  WUMUU  COHPMY,  flklMMft,  NEW  Y0» 


By  SIR    Parent  and  Child 


I   roKtftWACmUSOOIiPAllT.llwrT.* 


f 2  Difccf  G>br  Photagtaplu  anJ  64  Half-  Tone  Pbda 
Makt  Btaattfal  Thlt  Fine  Book 

ROUND  THE  YEAR 
IN  THE  GARDEN 

By  H.  H.  Thomas 

jMacr^"T^ IitiitaanUti,"-'!^  Oardmat  BOtiu,"  'le- 


Its  "Year"  begau  with  October  and 
will  end  with  September;  it  covers 
the  Pull  Four  Seasons. 

Its  Winter  and  Spring,  not  less  than 
summertime  and  fall,  abound  in  practi- 
cal suggestions  for 'the  lover  of  "green 
things  growing." 

The  book  should  be  in  every  home ; 
the  beauties  it  makes  possible  should 
gladden  every  heart. 

Obmi  0*0.  UxwJ.  S2.S0;  carriate  cAaffn  IS  cenli 

FUNK    A    WAONALLS    COMPANY,    Pub*  I 
3S4>360  Fourtb  Avanna,  Naw  Yoilc 


Sbftrp  Co] 

aj*  w  ha  Diaicheil  inb 


JUST  A  UTTLE  SPICB 

oa.— Than  WHS  deu 


PrayarorThBiikaslTlnc.— "l(>^I>D°>l>lcaDdbaaitr 
thuiki  tor  Uu  hI e  ntnin  uf  thia  book,  which,  hnlnc  Bidund 
the  paiilg  ot  mj  Mmd'i  bookcaaa,  and  tba  bookon  of  mj 
Mend'ifrienda,IIowretiiRiatomaln  nuODablr  good  BonilttliiB. 

"I  glTe  hambla  ud  heart;  thanka  (bat  mj  frlmd  did  not  ata 
fit  to  glTe  Ihia  book  tohli  Infant  aa  a  plajlhlng,  Dot  aae  it  aa  aa 
aah  tnr  for  hla  boning  dgai,  nor  ai  a  Uetlilac^lnf  for  hia 

■'When  I  lent  thla  book,  I  dnmed  It  aa  loat;  I  waa  naJsned  to 
the  UttcrHaa  of  tba  long-portlnx:  loerer  tbon^t  to  look  opoB 


:k  to  ma,  I  lejolee  aitd  an 


in  I".       ^ 

"Bat  now  that  mr  book  la  co 
exceeding  gladi    Bring  Uthai 
reUndtheTDlDnx^  and  aat  It  on  the  abelf  ol  honor;  foclUanv 
book  waa  lent  and  la  DBTB  lataned  again. 

"Pceaentl]',  theralon,  I  mar  morn  aome  of  the  booka  Oat  I 
mfaelt  bars  bonowel."— £4/^ 

Crmttf.—A  ;onng  anbntban  doctor  wluiae  pnctlaewaa  DiA 
Terj  great  aat  In  hia  Itodj  reading  »w«j  a  laa; 
earlr  Mmmer.    Hla  man  aerrant  appeared  a(  IIh  door. 

"Doctor,  them  boja  la  ataaUn'  foor  gnai  paarhw 
Shall  1  cbaaa  tbam  awBjT" 

The  doctor  looked  tboaghtrnl  for  a  momant,  than  ton 


N*ed  It  more.—, 

watching  the  Spenkar'a  [ 
ion.  nCenIng  to  the  chaplain,  "Ja  Ita  the  one  who  pnja  far  the 
Hoaaer"  The  replT  waa.  "It  lent  euctlj  like  that.  Ttrat  be 
looki  at  the  memben,  and  Ihsi  he  fnjt  tor  the  coddUjI*'— 

PMk. 

Derecdve  Hwu^uc.— A  little  girl  waa  aakad,  npim  her 
leturn  home,  l»w  abe  liked  the  alnglBg  of  the  coogngatlan  In 
Uiecbnrch. 

'■I  liked  It  Terr  mnch  Indeed,"  abe  aald;  "althoa^  all  the 
people  aald  II  waa  bad." 

"All  the  people  aald  it  waa  badf  What  do  joannn,  Bf 
deair* 

"Oh,  It  wai  io  bad  that  I  heard  the  people  pa^hig,  'I«rd, 
have  merer  ^P^  <■■  mlaaiable  atngera.'  "—TU-BUt. 

StroDK  SnaplclaB.—Doring  the  earlr  dare  of  the  FV- 

t«nth  Inf  antir'e  aojoam  Id  Prance  aome  of  the  dcbi  wo«  naed 
tocanr  np  artlllerr  atnninnitios.  AtflrRcach  man  earrtadmlj 
one  ahell,  bnt  later  ther  nndertook  hearter  loada,  nntU  manr  of 
Ihem  ataggered  along  under  a  load  of  fonr  or  [fln  of  tbani. 
FInnllr  one  of  the  aoldlera  whoae  back  waa  best  from  the  laek, 
atapped  Dp  to  hla  Sergeant  and  aaked: 
•■Sergeant,  liow  ron  all  gotmr  name  on  thla  Ilatr 
got  II  all  right,"  replied  the  other. 


"Tea,»l 


■Ton^Prtraleaimp- 
■bot  bow  rOB  alt 


got  mr  name  apelledt" 
"Whr,  S-Mt-P-SO-N,"  replied  the  Beraaaot 
"Tbafa  rlKbt,'tfepllad  the  aoldler.  moppbic  Oe  aweat  fro 

hla  brow;  I  Ihooght  mabberoD  bad  it  dows  SAlfPSOlI."- 

Loi  Sngda  Timet. 

RlBkt  Sort.- 

amall  oewibor  for 

maor  new  bolldlnga  In  rnor  town." 

"That  la  the  onlr  kind  we  pot  np  here,  ilr,"  replied  tba  B 
(ellow.  with  a  toneb  of  elTie  ptiia.—Jiidgt. 


Cbeological  Seminaries 


Announcements  will  be  placed  under  this 
rate.     Write  for  information. 


at  a  special 


The  Rosenthal  Practical 
Linguistic  System 

TIm  natanX  method  for  the  quick  learning  of 
F^reoohf  Qerman,  Spanish,  and  Italian.  Bach  lan- 
guage, $0.00.    Bend  for  fall  particnlan. 

**  It  if  dflfltinad  to  create  tn  entire  rerohitkni  in  the 
■Codf  and  teerhhig  of  foreign  langoagee.**— Aelew  ^  J?«- 
vitfiof,  London.  {^ 

FUNK  A  WAailAUJ  COMPANY,  PubiltiMrt,  NEW  YORK 


WEDDING    BELLS 


Shoold  peal  forth  merrilj  when  the  hride  end  groom  hare 
read  and  reread  Dr.  Telmege's  beaatifnl  book,  entlUed  "  The 
Xarrlaga  Bhig,**  oomprising  15  choice  eermone,  corering  a 
wide  matitmonhd  Held.  ATalaable  gift  hook.  lftno,doth, 
heeatifnUj  hoond.   Price,  $1.00,  poetige  fkaa. 

FUNK  A  WAQNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


YALE  SCHOOL  OF  REUGION 


Beeearch  end  Gaining  in  Five  Departmenta: 

(1) 
€9 
(3) 
(4) 
© 

Open  on  eqnal  terms  to  stadeots  of  aU  Christian  bodlee.  Degrees 
of  ILA.,  B.D.,  and  PIlD.  may  be  obtained  by  eradente.  For 
catalogoa,  addrees  Deui  Chaa.  R.  Brown,  Kew  Ha^en,  Conn. 


Flnia. 


FliUnnophjr  nt  BrtlglnBa 


Historical  Lights 

By  Rev.  Chabues  E.  Ltitlb.  6^000  historical  az- 
tracts,  iilnstrating  80,000  topics.  For  ministers, 
lecturers,  public  speakers,  writers,  teachers,  etc. 
8yo,  064  pagea.    Cloth,  $6.00. 


if 


It  is  very  oomprehentlTe,  and  is  valnable  as  an  aid  ta 
oentializhig  thought."— CKHftton  JnitlUifmetr. 

FUNK  A  WAGNALI^  COMPANY,  PabllsiiaiS,  NEW  YORK 


AN  HISTORICAL  SUMMARY  OF 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE 


By  E.  IV.  Edmunds,  M.A.,  RSa 


CHere  is  a  real  treasure  trove  for  all  who  would  learn  to  know  good  writers 
and  their  works.  In  this  single  volume  packed  with  infoimation  the  author 
covers  the  whole  field  of  English  literature  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present  day,  briefly  and  pithily  characterizes  each  period,  names  and  places  its 
leading  authors,  outlines  their  biographies,  describes  their  style  and  methods, 
and  lists  and  summarizes  their  works. 

CThe  amount  of  information  contained  in  this  volume  is  amazing  and  as  an 
authoritative  guide  to  the  best  writers  in  our  tongue  it  should  find  a  place 
in  every  library,  public  and  private.  As  a  handy  reference  book  and  chro- 
nology, in  which  the  output  of  any  particular  period  or  school  can  be  seen  at  a 
glance,  it  will  prove  invaluable. 


l2mo.  Cloth,  $1,75;  b^  mail,  $1.87 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


Tben  Are  25,000  auncet  for  Tm  to  Halu 

TowseK  Lodicnnu  in  the  PnwnDciatiM 

•f  En^  Words 

And  yet  the  man  or  womm  of  good  breeding 
can  DOl  »Bo^  to  take  a  liogle  one  of  Uem. 

You  (hould  be  familiar  with  the  proper  pronnic 
ciatioQ  of  theae  25,000  tricky  wordi  and  be  ever 
on  your  guard  againit  miiuiing  them. 

Speech  oceupiei  lo  important  a  place  in  die 
tociety,  buiiaeu  and  profcuional  life  of  our  day 
ttiat  it!  inlenrive  tiudy  ii  practically  becoming  the 
hobby  of  all  intelligent  cituena. 

Slipahod  and  incorrect  pronunciation  !■  taken  aa 
m  aure  lign  of  careleaa  and  iodifierent  breeding. 

A  Blunt  Mtatnronunciatum  of  One 
Important  Word  May— 

9poa  dM  Cham  of  Yoor  Conranntiea 

Rain  a  Good  Speech 

Hake  a  LMtoro  Lodicretu 

Deatroy  iha  Power  of  a  Serman 

DiKoont  a  Salea  Talk 
ILaiaen  A*  PrMtica  of  a  Teacher,  aad 
Invito  Daiiaion  and  DuGomfitnro 
Tnnf  tnin  of  tbaaabl  maf  b* 

but   area  dmatrof  thv  ^eet  ol  —  . „   ,__-    ._ 

Yini  ur  iTc^  ■!■  till'  t>r  obulalDi  llie  new  TolumB, 

A  DESK-BOOK  OF 

25,000  WORDS 

FREQUENTLY  MISPRONOUNCED 

Comirfled  br  FRANK  H.  VIZETELLT.  Ub.D..  LLJ). 
Uu^Xi  Editor  of  TbB  N*w  Siudird  Dledaaurl  aMbDr 
ol  "ADvak-Book  of  Enon  In  Eolllab,"  ale 

Hur  of  TheM  ire  Bible  Wonlt,  LiiUe  to 
Hi^ronnditioa  by  Erei  t  CtreM  Preacber 

ll  Indiealaa  tb*  eorrccl  proDundaeion  e(  Eotlltb  wordia 
toraitn  lanu,  Ubie  num.  p«r>oi»l  aimn.  (coanpbial 

KJCBce,  ind  [be  an*,    la  additian  lo  tbia,  all  vorda  ■bal'" 


NOUNCED.  I 


Una  U-a,  abart  1,«W  .ai*.  Ab  pa>-^baalfad|A^ 
USE  THIS  FORM 

MONET  BACK  IF  DISSATISFIED 

FUNK  A  WACNALL3  COMPANY 

354JM  Fonitk  Avamo,  Nov  Yoik 
Send  m«  2SJ00  WORDS  FREQUENTLY  MISPRO- 

r««loaeJ2.1Iiorlt,aiidTO«.willrrfiiiidlbla 

'    ■     ■  ■  iBWB  dB!!-* 

a.B.e-20 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER 


"L.  H.  G 

Walah  In  hli  "HaodjBook  of  LlUtatj  Cnrloailiea"  BipUina 
thla  ai  a  lilt  at  Ihoatiieal  and  JoomallitJc  alasg  for  "alaitea  are 
paid."  wtmae  origin  la  traced  to  a  lebeuial  of  "Hamlat"  t>T  a 
campaDj  of  BngUah  itroltlDg  pliret*  whoae  aalirlea  tud  baco 
looi  In  arreara,  la  wblcb  the  QhotU  in  aniwer  to  namltTt  ex- 
clamation. "Parctiuice  'tiriU  walk  aKalo,"  abooted  trnphatleallj, 
"Nol    T6«  OAo»(  walka  no  more  nnlU  our  aalariea  an  paldl" 

"H.  B.  W.,"  Tnllah 

Tbc  aipreaalon  the  .nnirA  Alnt' ladeflDOdutoUowi:  *The 
aewapava  pnaa:  ao  dialgnaled  bamanHuJj  le  a  dliUnct  pot>«t 
Id  Iks  Male;  tomierlj.  alao,  tbe  peraoni  cooatltatlng  tbn  kiweat 
and  uuiipimiiit'iil  danea  of  aodetf ,  aa  dliHognlihwl  from  tke 


Tbe  word  txtmcnUiuay  la  cvnectlj  prononiiGed  (lrAvr'41- 
nari-taaln  ^.  aai  lo  or.  i  aa  In  AoAU,  a  >•  la  jtnol.  1  ai b 
AoMi;  or  itflnnir'cana-rt-e  u  In  ^  >i«  a  aa  Id  jTaot.  o  aa 
In  or,  1  aa  tn  AoMt,  aecond  a  u  In /or*,  1  aa  In  tuML 


Vankil  Tlllara.  on  taking  leani  of  Loali  ZIV..  aald.  "Defeed 
me  from  mj  frlenda;  I  eta  defend  mjaalf  ftvin  taj  anamlea.'* 

"M  A  C"  San  Frandaco.  Calif.— "What  !■  joor  opIntoB  of 
the  naa  of  tbe  won]  ao«0At<n  Inatead  of  AnvU/''^ 

Tba  word  hw^Afoi  la  ■  locaUam  DBod  to  dlatlngnUi  looda  [Ht^ 
ehawd  In  a  atoie  or  a  ibop  from  Ituwe  that  are  homo-tnade.  la- 
aamiich  aa  lbs  ghonec  word— touffAf— eipneaea  tbe  idea  cor- 
lectlj  and  wlttiDDl  amblcoltf,  the  Lixicousaphu  acea  norca- 
loD  for  perpetoatlng  the  longer  and  more  eoofndng  bouglOm. 
The  Imperfect  and  patt  participle  of  buy  la  tou^  not  ftnvAtet. 
yrnj  DOl  ate  Itt 

"D.  K.  H.,"  OieBDBlioio,  N.  C— "Pleaae  giro  me  the  coRcct 
pTonODctaiion  of  the  word  protttariat." 

Tbe  word  pntttariat  la  prononncod  prOrO-lfriat-e  aa  In  90. 
1  a*  In  AdMf,  i  aa  In  prry,  f  aa  in  AaiU.  a  aa  ln/ai;  or  pnfl-Wri- 
at^o  u  In  itof,  i  aa  in  liaUl,  «  aa  In  pny.  1  aa  Id  habU,  a  aa  bi 
/at. 


"Once  to  mrr  man  and  nation  cornea  tbe  mmnest  lo  dadda. 
In  the  alHfe  of  Truth  with  Falaabood.  tor  the  good  oreril  aide." 

"V.H,,"R««1na.flaak..  Canada.— "Pleaae  give  me  the  collect 
name  and  lllln  of  Ike  lollawlng  men— David  Uo^d  GeoisK  Fer- 
dinand FdcIi,  Hlr  Bobert  Borden,  President  WU*an." 

(1)  Dafld  Uojd  Qeorge.  Prime  Hlnlater  and  Plral  Lord  of  the 
T^earnrj;  (S)  Ferdinand  F4»ch,  RIarabal  of  France;  ^S)  Sir  Bob- 
ert Laltd  Borden,  Premier  of  Canada;  (4)  Tbomaa  Woodrew 
WUaon,  Pnaldent  of  the  United  States 


Kord  aecOmaUilt" 


"L.  8.  F.,"  Ptttaborgli 
or  tsW  be  Wedneadaj'l" 


wicUh  . 


Both  forma  are  correcL  Bot, 
tbe  snppoalUon  li  that  to-morroi 
■peaking,  and,  therefore,  'to-mo 
Longfellow  (Smnnor,  line  SSI)  aaja:  "Tn-c 
other  day."  Bat  the  other  form  alao  has  th< 
■a  tbe  following  qnotatlona  will  ahow: 

"To-moTTOw,  what  delight  ii  I 
n*  Sta  FoMloral,  bk.  vL,  L  IBt- 


■"Vbat  li  the  correct 
oliOlaB  tn  obit,  atMYaitfa.  andaai 
Pa "Which  la  correct,  'TtMHsrrow  la 

I.    Bot,  genemllj,  \a  nalng  thla  wcrd. 


tiK  Readers'  €x(lKinge  &  €burcl) 

Supply  Bureau 


FOR  BALE 


FOR  SALB  8  volumes  Homiletic  Re- 
view— 19x6-19x9.  complete,  7SC  per  vol. 
Also  a  No.  4  Williams  Typewriter,  $8. 
REV.  I.  DUANE  HALL,  Galway.  N.  Y. 


8ERMOR8 


MANUSCRIPT  SBRMONS,  full  of 
ctioice  illustrations.  List  on  request.  We 
send  manuscripts  on  approval.  Box  66, 
Union,  N.  H. 


BOOKS 


**THE  TRUE  CHRI8TXAH  RE- 
LiIGIOH.*'  cloth,  1,1U0  pages,  8weden- 
Iwrfir'B  great  work,  expoaudtng  the  ^'Uni- 
verskl  Theology  of  the  New  Church  eig- 
nifled  by  the  New  Jeruealem,'*  sent  to  any 
minister  or  stadent  for  the  ministry  for 
only  80  centB.  REV.  L.  Q.  LANDBN- 
BBRGBR,  8741  Windsor  Place,  St  Louis, 
Mo. 

BOOKSI  BOOK8I  BOOKSI  Prac- 

tlcal,  religions  and  historical.  In  excellent 
condition.  Write  for  list.  REV.  E.  H. 
KEATOR,  Fnmklin  Park,  N.  J. 


XXSCELI^ANEOUS 


for  your  used  type- 
writer, all  miikes  or  take  it  in  trade  on'any 
typewriter  you  wish.  C.  B.  DURKIN, 
REEVES  &  CO.,  Pittaborgh,  Pa. 

WE  WILL  SEND  TOU,  nsnally  at 
reduced  prices,  nny  books  or  helps  tou 
mav  deefre.  Attractive  and  compelling 
onU^e  stodiea  for  lectures,  ptipers,  Bi)ecia1 
aermons  and  addresses  at  low  rates.    Uni- 

aue  series  on  The  IM^rims,  also  on  Mental 
[eating.    RESEARCH  BUREAU,  Room 
88, 8  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


HOW  TO  SAVE  AND  THRIVE 

The  Hook  ofTlirlft  will  tell  7011,  enter- 
tainiDEly,  profitably.  A  N«w  Volume^  by  T.  D. 
MacGbboob,  for  the  benefit  of  young  men,  Hotue- 
wives,  Parents— especially  for  ambitious  young  per- 
sons who  would  make  their  way  suooessf ully  in  life. 
Full  of  information  which  means  greater  prosperi- 
ty, better  inyestments  and  larger  returns. 

I2n»,  OoOu    $!.50,  net:  h  mail,  $1.62 
FUNK  A  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Paba..  New  Yeth 


Religion  in  Common  Life 

Or.  Teplcs  ef  the  Day  Regarded 
a  Christian   Standpoiat 


Serenteen  ■ermons  dellTered  in  London  by  represents* 
tlve  Chnrch  of  England  clergymen.  Among  the  snthors 
are  Archdeacon  Fairar,  Dean  i^goa,  Archdeacon  Sinclair, 
Canon  Browne,  and  Rev.  J.  F.  Kitto. 


(or 


tm 


ihaTt 


M  wdl,  Ib  ■ttanlriiig  ftk«  pvohkos  widah 
**- A(6Ko  OpMtm,  New  York. 


'Tho 
w*  haw  In 

IShno,  Oloih,  168  BagM,    PrCee,  $1.00 
Fnnk  ft  Wtaf  nslls  Costptni,  Puto.,  New  York  snd  London 


M» 


u 


His  Pages  Palpitate  With  the  Living  Interest  of  Personalities'* 


A  HISTORY  of  the  MODERN  WORLD 

By  OSCAR  BROWNING 

TTTJTC  POPULAR  EDITION,  in  One  Volume,  of  a  work  heretofore 
X  X  1x0  issued  expensively  in  two  volumes,  proves  to  be  just  what  preachers 
want  for  consultation  and  inspiration  concerning  modern  history. 

Professor  Browning  was  the   Lecturer  in  History  at  Cambridge  University 
fo-  thirty  years. 

His  work   covers    the    period    from    1815  to   1910 — ninety-five    years  of 
historical  events. 

About  these  the  man   must  know  who   is  counted   intelligent,  and  who 
poses  as  a  public  teacher. 

For  him  this  work  admirably  summarizes  and  digests  a  formidable  array  of 
facts,  not  elsewhere  presented  so  compactly  yet  so  comprehensively. 

Lmge  Octavo.     Cloth.     1,008  Pages.     $3.7S,  Net 

AN  SXHAUSTIVB  INDEX  OP  NEARLY  FIFTY  PAGES  MAKES  ALL   THE   CONTENTS 

AVAILABLE   AND    SERVICEABLE 

FUNK  k  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  PoUisiierB,  354-360  Fourth  Aveinie,  NEW  YORK 


BEFORE  THE  WAR 

By  VISCOUNT  HALDANE,  K.T.,  O.M. 

British  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  190S-1912;  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  1912'-mS. 


An  absorbingly  interesting  first-hand  account  of  Great  Britain's 
diplomatic  efforts  to  avert  the  World  War  for'several  years  prior  to 
its  outbreak  in  1914.  The  author,  who  was  educated  at  a  German 
university  and  was  on  intimate  terms  with  the  Kaiser,  was  sent  to 
Berlin  on  two  different  occasions  by  the  British  Government  to 
endeavor  to  smooth  over  the  friction  between  the  two  peoples. 
He  describes  numerous  interviews  with  Emperor  William  and  his 
ministers,  and  quotes  many  frank  conversations  that  will  throw  light 
upon  the  responsibility  for  bringing  on  the  conflict. 


Crown  8vo,  Cloth,    lllmtratmd.    FricOp  $2.50,  net 


EJ 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave..  New  York.  N 


Pocket  Guides  to  Public  Speaking  l 


BY  GRENVILLE  KLEISER  I 

Farnow  Speech  Spedaliit.  Aotfaor  of  "How  to  Speak  ia  Public.**  *'How  lo  Bufld  Mortal  Power.**  etc  * 

An  up-to-the  minute  series  of  ten  handy  volumes  that  cover  every  phase 
of  the  speaker's  art,  each  volume  treating  of  one  complete  aspect  of 
the  subject.  This  set  embodies  the  ripe  experience  and  the  very  latest 
ideas  of  this  great  writer  and  teacher.     The  titles  of  the  book  are: 

1 .  How  to  Speak  Without  Notes.  6.  How  to  Sell  Through  Speech. 

2.  Something  to  Say:  How  to  Say  It.  7.  Impromptu  Speeches:  How  to  MakeThem. 

3.  Successful  Methods  of  PubHc  Speaking.  8.  Word-Power:  How  to  Develop  It 
I    4.  Model  Speeches  for  Practise.  9.  Christ:  die  Master  Speaker. 
I   5.  The  Training  of  a  Public  Speaker.  10.  Vital  English  for  Speakers  and  Writers. 


I 


I 


/2fno,  Cioth.    Each  $1.00.    $10.00  the  teL 


I  . 

I  FU^4K  &  WAGNALLS  COMPA^4Y,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue.  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


r\wrmr*ty  .   fA  a.».i e. 


J\/ST  TX/'BLISHE'D 


How  Presidents  Are  Made 


By  ARTHUR  W.  DUNN 


A  TIMELY  and  informing  book  by  a  press  correspondent  who 
■^  has  been  on  duty  in  Washington  for  thirty  years  and  has  had 
unusual  facilities  for  mating  and  knowing  public  men«  It  analyzes 
in  a  most  interesting  way  the  factors  that  control  the  nomination  of  a^ 
president  and  shows  what  a  great  part  accident  and  incident  have 
played  in  the  selection  of  our  executives.  The  essence  of  politics  in 
a  compact  form  and.  a  veritable  gold  mine  for  all  who  would  be 
informed  on  the  evolution  of  the  American  electoral  system. 


Small  12mo,  212  pp.     7S  cents;  by  maiL  80  cents 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourtli  Avcntic,  NEW  YORK 


BOBBINS  OF  BELGIUM 

By  CHARLOTTE   KLLLOGG 

■ 

Of  the  Commission  idt  Relief  in  Belgium 
Author  of  "  Womtn  of  Belgium  " 

THIS  beautifully  illustrated  and  uniquely  interesting  book  tells  the  story  of 
the  Belgian  lace  industry,  as  it  was  before  the  war  and  as  it  is  now  being 
reconstituted.    It  is  written  in  simple  but  moving  language  and  is  packed 
with  unusual  information. 

Mrs.  Kellogg  describes  in  charming  style  her  visits  to  various  lace  towns  and  lace 
{  villages,  the  methods  of  manufacturing  this  artistic  and  fairylike  product,  the 
I    conditions  and  hours  of  labor,  etc.,  and  gives  details  as  to  many  of  the  principal 

Stitches,  or     points. 

The  book  is  beautified  by  51  full-page  reproductions  from  photographs  of  lace 
pieces,  scarves,  table  covers,  etc.,  and  by  numerous  cuts  showing  the  steps  taken 
in  working  out  the  simpler  patterns. 


8vo,  Cloth,     lUuMtrated,     Omantental  Caver 
$2,00,  net;  by  mail,  $2.12, 
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\    FUNK  8c  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fourth  Ave..  New  York.  N.  Y. 

\  LONDON  OFFICE:  124  Saliibury  Square 


MODERN  MATERIAL  FOR 
USE  IN  THE  BIBLE  CLASS 

in  Social  Progress 

TIMEJ^y  INFORMATION  OF  VITAL  INTEREST  TO  OUR  READERS 
REGARDING  THEj^READJUSTMENTS  MADE  NECESSARY  BY  TH£ 
GREAT  CHANGES  COMING  UPON  US  IN  THE  DAY  OF  NEW  THINGS 


Beyond  question  the  world  is  experiencing  a  Renaissance.  Every  thoughtful 
man  and  woman  to-day  is /compelled  to  think  and  act  in  terms  of  a  new  period. 
In  view  of  the  impending  changes  in  the  social  and  industrial  world,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  students  become  familiar  with  the  facts,  the  infor- 
mation, and,  above  all,  the  principles  that  must  necessarily  be  applied  to  the 
problems  that  confront  us.  To  this  end  we  have  prepared  a  series  of  studies  to 
appear  in  Social  Progress.    The  current  .topics  are: 


Ocf o6cr— Tke  Soda!  MfToiMtt  of  0»  TfaM 

5  Socialism 

12  Syndicalism 

19  Bolshevism 

26  Representative  Democracy 

iVoo«m&«i^-<PnUic  Wdf ara  nA  the  lUIlrMJi 

2  History  of  Railroads 

9  National  Ownership  in  Europe 

16  Private  Ownership  in  America 

23  The  War  and  Public  Control 

30  The  Future — Private  or  Public  Ownenhlp 

/l«c«ml»«r— The  New  hteraatiiMd  Order 

7  Conditions — Need 

14  The  Law— Ministry 

21  The  Principles — Christ's 

28  The  Purpose — Brotherhood 

January — J%»  People  and  Weterwaye  a»l  Welcrpewer 

4  The  Present  Situation 

1 1  Water  as  Power 

18  Water  as  Transportation 

25  The  Value  of  Right  Conditions 

February — ^Food  m  a  Moral  Factor  ia  Life 

1     Production  of  Food 
Consumption  of  Food 
Food  Values 

Food  as  Adapted  to  the  Individual 
Food  Costs  and  Distribution 


8 

15 
22 
29 


Afore/b— Crime  aad  CiiidMb 

7  Causes 

14  Increase  or  Decrease 

21  Treatment  of  Priaonere 

28  Prevention 

i4pnl— SecialbatioB  el  Banaeie 

4  Basis  and  Importance  of  Businese 

11  The  Individualistic  Tendency  of  Busini 

18  The  Dependence  of  Business  on  Socirty 

25  The  Relation  of  Business  to  the  Profesaioiie 

May—lhit  New  Social  Coatrol 

2  The  Old  Type  of  Control 

9  The  New  Type  of  Control 

16  Completeness  of  Personality 

23  Means  for  Attaining  Personalis 

30  The  Coming  Social  Order 

Jbne— Cohmral  and  Material  Clfiliiatiea 

6  The  Meaning  of  Culture 

13  Dependence  of  Culture  on  Wealth 

20  The    More    Equitable    Distribution   of   Wealth 

27  Society  and  Cultural  Development 


4    The  Terms  of  the  Problem 
11     The  Obstacles  to  Americanization 
18  .The  Recent  Americanization  Movement 
23     The  Possibilities  of  Genuine  Assimilation 


Endorsed  by  Educational  Authorities 


From  our  leading  educational  institutions  that  have  used  these  Studies  in  connection  with  tfa^  work 
in  economics  and  socioiog^y  come  reports  that  the  effect  upon  the  student  mind  has  been  wholesome 
and  far-reaching.  The  opinion  of  those  who  have  regularly  used  the  Studies  may  be  judged  by  the 
following  typical  statement  from  a  subscriber  of  long  standing: 

"There  was  never  a  time  when  what  this  publication  RtJ^nds  for  was  more  needed  than  jtist 
now  and  in  the  cominn  reconstruction  period.  These  principles  need  to  be  widely  studied  iti 
Older  that  they  may  be  put  into  universal  practise  in  every    realm  and   relationship  of  Ufe.*t 


V 


Published  Monthly  in  Pamphlet  Form  Under  the  Directioii 
of  the  Editors  of  The  Homiletic  Review — Arrmngedl  for  Adult 
Classes — A   SpecisJ   Lesson  for  Each  Week  in  the  Montfi 

Send  in  Your  Order  for  Social  Progress  At  Once 


> 


TERMS:  Per  Copy,  10  Cts.;   Per  Year,  75   Cts.— to  Caiuida.  87  Cts. 
In  Clubs  (5  or  More)  to  One  Address,  5  Cts.  Per  Copy,  50  Cts.  Per  Year — to  Canada*  62 
to  Separate  Addresses,  6  Cts.  Per  Copy,  60  Cts.  Per  Year — to  Canada,  72  Cts. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Pubs.,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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